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PEEFACE. 


In  preparing  this  History,  I  make  no  claim  to  original 
and  profound  investigations ;  but  the  arrangement,  the 
style,  and  the  sentiments,  are  my  own.  I  have  simply 
attempted  to  condense  the  great  and  varied  subjects  which 
are  presented,  so  as  to  furnish  a  connected  narrative  of 
what  is  most  vital  in  the  history  of  the  last  three  hundred 
vears,  avoiding  both  minute  details  and  elaborate  dis- 
ijuisitions.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  write  a  book,  which 
stiould  be  neither  a  chronological  table  nor  a  philosophical 
treatise,  but  a  work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  peo- 
ple in  the  various  stages  of  education,  and  which,  it  is 
noped,  will  also  prove  interesting  to  those  of  maturer  age, 
who  have  not  the  leisure  to  read  extensive  works,  and  yet 
who  wish  to  understand  the  connection  of  great  evenM 
since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Those  characters, 
institutions,  reforms,  and  agitations,  which  have  had  thn 
greatest  influence  in  advancing  society,  only  have  been 
described,  and  these  not  to  the  extent  which  will  satisfy 
[he  learned  or  the  curious.  Dates  and  names,  battles  and 
sieges,  hare  not  been  disregarded ;  but  more  attention  hag 
oeen  given  to  those  ideas  and  to  those  men  by  whose 
influence  and  agency  great -changes  have  taken  place. 
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Tn  a  work  so  limited,  and  yet  so  varied,  marginal  refei- 
ences  to  original  authorities  have  not  been  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  but  a  list  of  standard  and  accessible  authors  is 
furnished,  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  which  the  young 
student,  seeking  more  minute  informatioOj  can  easdy 
consult.  A  continuation  of  this  History  to  the  present 
time  might  seem  desirable ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
condense  the  complicated  events  of  the  last  thirty  years 
into  less  than  another  volume.  Instead  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory compend,  especially  of  subjects  concerning  which 
there  are  great  diiferences  of  opinion,  and  considerable 
warmth  of  feeling,  useful  tables  of  important  events  are 
furnished  in  the  Appendix.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if 
1  have  succeeded  in  remedying,  in  some  measure,  the 
defects  of  thoSe  dry  compendiums,  which  are  used  for 
want  of  living  histories;  if  I  have  combined  what  is 
instructive  with  what  is  entertaining;  and  especially  if 
I  shall  impress  the  common  mind,  even  to  a  feeble 
degree,  with  those  great  moral  truths  which  history 
ought  to  teach,  1  shall  feel  that  my  agreeable  labor  is 
not  without  its  reward. 

J.   U 

BteroM,   Oclober,  1B*9- 
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MODERN    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER     I. 


gTATE    OF    EUROPEAN    SOCIETY    IN    THE    FIFTEENTH    AMD 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURIES. 

TiiE  period  at  which  this  History  commences, — the  begiuning. 
of  the  sixteenth  cenlury, — when  compared  with  the  ages  which' 
had  preceded  it,  since  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire,  was  one 
of  unprecedented  brilliancy  and  activity.  It  was  a  period  very 
fruitful  in  great  men  and  great  events,  and,  though  stormy  and. 
turbulent,  was  favorable  to  experimenla  and  reforms.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  aroused  from  ». 
state  of  torpor  and  rest,  and  to  have  put  forth  new  energies  ia 
eveiy  department  of  life.  The  material  and  the  political,  the 
moral  and  the  social  condition  of  society  was  subject  to  powerful 
agitations,  and  passed  through  important  changes. 
I  Great  discoveries  and  inventions  had  been  made.  The  use  of 
movable  types,  first  ascribed  to  a  German,  of  Menlz,  by  the 
rame  of  Gutenberg,  in  1441,  and  to  Peter  Schteffer,  in  1444, 
changed  the  whole  system  of  book-making,  and  vastly  increased 
'.he  circula-ion  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and 
all  other  valuable  works,  which,  by  the  industry  of  the  monkish 
ccpyist,  liad  been  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  bi* 
bansm.  Gunpowder,  whose  explosive  power  had  been  perceived 
by  Koger  Bacon  as  early  as  1280,  though  it  was  not  used  on  iha 
field  of  battle  until  1346,  had  completely  changed  the  art  of  war 
and  had   ere.itlv  oomrlf-.iifd    <-   ■iti'iprmmp   Hip    f*.iidai    system 
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Tlie  polarity  of  the  magnel,  also  discovered  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  not  practically  applied  tc  the  mariner's  compass  until  1403, 
had  led  to  the  greatest  event  of  the  fifteenth  century — the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Cobiubus,  in  1492./  Thfl 
impulse  given  to  commerce  by  this  and  other  discoieries  of 
unknown  continents  and  oceans,  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Span- 
iards,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French,  cannot  be  here 
enlarged  on,  America  revealed  to  the  astonished  European  her 
riches  in  gold  and  silver;  and  Indian  spices,  and  silks,  and 
drugs,  were  imported,  through  new  channels,  into  all  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  Teutonic  races.  Mercantile  wealth,  with 
ail  its  refinemenls,  acquired  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nations.  The  world  opened  towards  the  east  and  the  west. 
The  horizon  of  knowledge  extended.  Popular  delusions  were 
dispelled.  Liberality  of  mind  was  acquired.  The  material  pros- 
perity of  the  western  nations  was  increased.  Tastes  became 
more  refined,  and  social  intercourse  more  cheerful. 

Art,  in  all  its  departments,  was  every  where  revived  at  this 
epoch.  Houses  became  more  comfortable,  and  churches  more 
splendid.  The  utensils  of  husbandry  and  of  cookery  were  im- 
proved. Linen  and  woollen  manufactures  supplanted  the  coarser 
fabrics  of  the  dark  ages.  Music  became  more  elaborate,  and 
the  present  system  of  notation  was  adopted.  The  genius  of 
Jie  sculptor  again  gave  life  and  beauty  to  a  marble  block,  and 
[minting  was  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Komans.  I  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Rome  be- 
came seals  of  various  schools  of  this  beautiful  art,  of  which 
Michael  Angclo,  Correggio,  the  Carracci,  and  Raphael  were  the 
most  celebrated  masters,  all  of  whom  were  distmguished  for  pe- 
culiar excellences,  never  since  surpassed,  or  even  equalled. 
TTie  Flemish  artists  were  scarcely  behind  the  Italian  ;  and 
Rubens,  of  Antwerp,  may  well  rank  with  Correggio  and  Titian. 
To  Raphael,  however,  the  world  has,  as  yet,  furnished  no  par- 
allel. 

The  'political  and  social  structure  of  society  changed.  The 
crusades,  long  before,  had  given  a  shock  to  the  political  impor- 
tance of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  reviving  commerce  and  art 
had  shaken  the  system  to  its  founiiations.     The  Flemish  wenv 
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ere  had  arisen,  and  a  mercantile  class  had  clamored  for  new 
|)rivi!ege8.l  In  tlie  struggle  of  classes,  and  in  the  misfortunes  of 
nobles,  raonarchs  had  perceived  the  advantages  they  might  gain, 
and  fortunate  circumstances  enabled  them  to  raise  absolute 
thrones,  and  restore  a  central  power,  always  so  necessary  to  the 
ciiuse  of  civilization.  Feudalism  had  answered  many  useful 
ends  in  the  dark  ages  It  had  secured  a  reciprocity  of  dutiet 
between  a  lord  and  h]«  vassal;  jt  had  restored  loyalty,  truth, 
and  fidelity  among  sem i- barbarians  j  it  had  favored  fte  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  It  had  raised  up  a  hardy  rural  population ;  it 
had  promoted  chivalry,  and  had  mtroduced  into  Europe  the  mod- 
em gentleman  ;  it  had  ennobled  fnendship,  and  spread  the  graces 
of  urbanity  and  gentleness  among  rough  and  turbulent  warriors. 
But  it  had,  also,  like  all  human  institutions,  become  corrupt,  and 
failed  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  had 
become  an  oppressive  social  despotism ;  it  had  widened  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  noble  and  ignoble  classes ;  it  had  produced 
selfishness  and  arrogance  among  the  nobles,  and  a  mean  and 
crmging  sycophancy  among  the  people;  it  had  perpetuated 
privileges,  among  the  aristocracy,  exceedingly  unjust,  and  rub- 
ous  to  the  general  welfare  of  society.|  It  therefore  fell  before  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  monarchies  and  republics  were 
erected  on  its  ruins.  The  people,  as  well  as  monarchs,  had 
learned  the  secret  of  their  power.  They  learned  that,  by  com- 
bining  their  power,  they  could  successfully  resist  their  enemies. 
The  principle  of  association  was  learned.  Combinations  of 
masses  took  place.  Free  cities  were  multiplied.  A  population 
of  artificers,  and  small  merchants,  and  free  farmers  arose. 
They  discussed  their  privileges,  and  asserted  dieir  independence. 
Political  liberty  was  bom,  and  its  invaluable  blessings  were  con- 
ceived, if  they  were  not  realized. 

And  the  iateUectual  state  of  Europe  received  an  impulse  aa 
marked  and  beneficent  as  the  physical  and  social.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  with  its  dry  and  technical  logic.  Its  abstruse 
formulas,  and  its  subtile  refinements,  ceased  lo  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  human  mind,  now  cravmg  light  and  absolute  knowledge 
m  all  departments  of  science  and  philosophy.  Lite  feudal- 
Jm,  it  had  once   been  useful ;  but    like  that  institution,  it  had 
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ulso  become  corrupied,  and  en  object  ot  micasm  and  mockeTi. 
It  had  trained  the  European  mmd  for  the  discoveries  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  it  had  raised  up  an  mquisitive  spirit,  and  had  led 
to  profound  reflections  on  the  oiistence  of  God,  on  his  attribute, 
iind  wiil,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  on  the  faculties  of  the  mmd 
and  on  the  praoUcal  duties  of  life.  But  this  philosophy  he- 
came  pedantic  and  cold ;  covered,  as  with  a  funereal  shade,  the 
higher  pursuits  of  life ;  and  diverted  attention  ftom  what  was 
practical  and  useful.  That  earnest  spirit,  wiieh  raised  up  Lu- 
thcr  and  Bacon,  demanded,  of  the  great  masters  of  thought, 
«)motbiog  which  the  people  sould  jndersland,  and  somethmg 
which  would  do  them  good. 

In  poetry,  the  insipid  and  immoral  songs  of  the  Provontal 
bards  gave  place  to  the  immortal  productions  of  the  great  creators 
of  the  European  laoguages.  Dante  led  the  way  m  Italy,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  "Divine  Comedy"  — a  masterpiece  of 
human  genius,  which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Homer  and  Virgd. 
Petrarch  followed  in  hi.  steps,  atid,  if  not  as  profound  or  origmal 
as  Dante,  yet  is  unonualled  as  an  « enthusiastic  songster  of 
ideal  love."  He  also  gave  a  great  impulse  to  civilization  by  his 
labor,  in  collecting  and  collating  manuscripts.  Boccaccio  also 
lent  his  aid  m  the  revival  of  literature,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
witty,  though  objectionable  stories,  fram  which  the  English 
Chaucer  borrowed  the  notion  ot  his  "  Canterbary  Tales."  Chan- 
ce. U  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  kindled  a  love  of  litcratuM 
among  his  isolated  countrymen;  and  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who,  in  the  evonmg  of  his  days,  looked  upon  the  world  without 
austerity,  and  exptemed  himself  wifli  all  the  vivacity  of  youthful 

°  s'lS  weie  some  of  the  leading  events  and  citcumstances 
«hich  gave  a  new  life  to  European  sooiety,  and  created  a  desiie 
for  better  davs.  All  of  thse  causes  of  improvement  aded  and 
reacted  on  each  other  m  various  ways,  and  prepared  the  way  lo. 
new  and  great  developments  of  action  and  passion.  These  new 
energies  were,  however,  unfortunately  ebecked  by  a  combination 
of  evils  which  had  arisen  m  the  dark  ages,  and  which  required  i» 
bo  .ubvcrted  before  any  great  progress  could  be  reasonably  ei 
—  ■.  tiable  in  the  church  Itself 
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and  almost  extinguished  the  light  which  Christ  and  his  aposlIeB 
had  kindled.  The  church  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  many  of  the 
greatest  improvements  and  agitations  of  the  age,  and  attempted 
to  suppress  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which  had  arisen  against  llie 
abuses  and  follies  of  past  ages.  Great  ideas  were  ridiculed,  and 
daring  spiiits  were  crushed.  There  were  many  good  men  in 
tlie  church  who  saw  and  who  lamented  prevailing  corniplions, 
hut  their  voice  was  overwhelmed  by  the  clamors  of  interested  par- 
tisans,  or  silenced  by  the  authority  of  the  popes.  The  character 
of  the  popes  themselves  was  not  what  was  expected  of  the  heads 
of  the  visible  church,  or  what  was  frequently  exhibited  in  those 
ignorant  and  superstitious  times,  when  the  papacy  fulfilled,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  enlightened  Protestants,  a  benevolent  mission. 
None  had  the  disinterestedness  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  talents  of 
Gregory  VII.  There  had  been  a  lime  when  the  great  central 
spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  had  been  exercised  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  when  it  was  uniformly  opposed  to  slavery 
and  war,  and  when  it  was  a  mild  and  paternal  government,  which 
protected  innocence  and  weakness,  while  it  punished  injustice  and 
crime.  The  time  was,  when  popes  had  been  elevated  for  theii 
piety  and  learning,  and  when  they  lived  as  saints  and  died  as 
martyrs.  But  that  time  had  passed.  The  Roman  church  did  not 
keep  up  with  the  spirit  or  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  moreover  did 
not  reform  itself  from  vices  which  had  been  overlooked  in  agea 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  many 
great  abuses  scandalized  a  body  of  men  who  should  have  been 
the  lights  of  the  world ;  and  the  sacred  pontiffs  themselves  set 
examples  of  unusual  depravity.  Julius  II.  marched  at  the  hsad 
of  armies,  Alexander  VI.  secured  his  election  by  bribery,  and 
reigned  by  extortion.  He  poisoned  his  own  cardinals,  and  be- 
stowed on  his  son  Caisar  Borgia — an  incarnated  demon  —  the 
highest  dignities  and  rewards.  It  was  common  for  the  popes  (o 
ec!l  the  highest  offices  in  the  church  for  money,  to  place  boys  qd 
episcopal  thrones,  to  absolve  the  most  heinous  and  scandalous 
crimes  foi  gold,  to  encourage  the  massacre  of  heretics,  and  to 
disgrace  themselves  by  infamous  vices.  And  a  general  liwity  of 
morals  existed  among  all  orders  of  the  clergy.  They  were  igno 
rant,  debauched,  and  ambitious      The  monks  were  exceedingly 
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;  had  ceased  to  be  men  of  prayer  and  conten  plallon, 
aa  in  the  days  of  Benedict  and  Bernard ;  and  might  be  seen  fre- 
((uenting  places  of  dcmorahzing  excitement,  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  enriched  by  inglorious  gains. 

But  the  evils  which  the  church  encouraged  were  more  danger- 
ous than  the  vices  of  its  members.  These  evils  were  inherent  in 
tlie  papal  system,  and  were  hard  to  be  subverted.  There  were 
corruptions  of  doctrine,  and  corruptions  io  the  government  and 
customs  of  the  church. 

There  generally  prevailed,  ihroughout  Christendom,  the  belief 
in  papal  infallibility,  which  notion  subverted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bibie,  and  placed  its  truths,  al  least,  on  a  level  with  the  authority 
of  the  schoolmen.  It  favored  the  various  usurpations  of  the 
popes,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  spiritual  despotism. 

The  popes  also  claimed  a  control  over  secular  princes,  as  well 
aa  the  supremacy  of  the  church.  Hildebrand  was  content  with 
riveting  the  chains  of  universal  spiritual  authority,  the  evil  and 
absurdity  of  which  cannot  well  be  exaggerated ;  but  his  more 
ambitious  successors  sought  to  reduce  the  kings  of  the  earth  to 
perfect  vassalage,  and,  when  in  danger  of  having  their  monstrous 
usurpations  torn  from  them,  were  ready  to  fill  the  world  with 
discord  and  war. 

But  the  worldly  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century  also  aspired  to 
be  temporal  princes.  They  established  the  most  elegant  court 
in  Europe  ;  they  supported  large  armies ;  thoy  sought  to  restore 
the  splendor  of  imperial  Rome ;  ihey  became  ambitious  of  found- 
ing great  families ;  they  enriched  their  nephews  and  relations  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  their  church ;  they  affected 
great  state  and  dignity  ;  they  built  gorgeous  palaces  ;  they  orna- 
mented liieir  capital  with  pictures  and  statues. 

The  territories  of  Eome  were,  however,  small.  The  lawful 
revenues  of  the  popes  were  insufficient  to  gratify  their  extrava- 
gance and  pomp.  But  money,  nevertheless,  they  must  have.  In 
order  to  raise  it,  they  resorted  to  extortion  and  corruption.  They 
imposed  taxes  on  Christendom,  direct  and  indirect.  These  were 
felt  as  an  intolerable  burden  j  but  such  was  the  superstition  of 
the  times,  that  they  were  successfully  raised.  But  even  these 
were  insufficient  to  gratify  papal  avarice  and  rapacity.      They 
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(lien  resorted,  in  their  necessities,  to  the  meanest  acta,  imposed  oa 
the  simplicity  of  their  subjects,  and  finally  adopted  the  most 
infamous  custom  which  ever  disgraced  the  world. 

They  pardoned  sins  for  money —  granted  sales  of  indulgences 
for  crime.  A  regular  scale  for  absolution  was  graded.  A  proc- 
lamation was  made  every  fifty,  and  finally  every  twenty-five 
years,  of  a  year  of  jubilee,  when  plenary  remission  of  all  sin  was 
promised  to  those  who  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  And 
80  great  was  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  consequently  of  wealth, 
to  Rome,  that,  on  one  occasion,  it  was  collected  into  piles  by 
rakes.  It  is  computed  that  two  hundred  thousand  deluded  per- 
sons visited  the  city  in  a  single  month.  But  the  vast  suma 
they  brought  to  Rome,  and  the  still  greater  sums  which  were 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  by  various,  taxations, 
were  all  squandered  in  ornamenting  the  city,  and  in  supporting  a 
luxurious  court,  profligate  cardinals,  and  p  fl  us  nisi  ra 
of  a  comipted  religion.  Then  was  erected  h  pi  d  d  h  h 
of  St.  Peter,  more  after  the  style  of  Grccia       mpl       1  f 

the  model  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  York  and  C  \  <m         I 
was  that  monument  of  reviving   art ;   wond    f  1  ts  1  f 

dome ;  but  the  vast  sums  required  to  build  p  d  h  yes 
of  Christendom   to   the   extravagance  and  p  f     n     f    1 

popes;   and  this  splendid  trophy  of  their  g    r\     I      b      m     1 
emblem   of  their   broken  power.      Their  p  d      mjl 

made  an  imposing  show,  but  detracted  from  their  real  strength, 
which  consisted  in  the  afiections  of  their  spiritual  sobject'5  Their 
outward  grandeur,  like  the  mechanical  agencies  which  kmgs  em- 
ploy, was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  invisible  power  of  \o\e, — 
in  all  ages,  and  among  all  people,  "  that  cheap  defence  "  which 
supports  thrones  and  kingdoms. 

Another  great  evil  was,  the  prevalence  of  an  idolatrous  spirit. 
In  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  even  in  private  families,  were; 
innumerable  images  of  saints,  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  relics,  cru- 
cifixes, &c.,  designed  at  first  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  devotion  among 
the  rude  and  uneducated,  but  gradually  becoming  objects  of  real 
arloration.  Intercessions  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  by  favorite  saints,  more  efficacious  with  Deity  than  thn 
pemlence  and  prayers  of  the  erring  and  sin'ul  themselves.     Tht- 
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uiflucDce  of  this  veneration  for  martyrs  and  saints  was  degmd'ng 
to  the  mind,  and  became  a  very  lucrative  source  of  profit  to  the 
priests,  who  peddled  the  hones  and  relics  of  saints  as  they  did 
indulgences,  and  who  invented  innumerable  lies  to  attest  the  gen- 
uineness and  antiquity  of  the  objects  they  sold,  all  of  which  were 
parts  of  the  great  system  of  fraud  and  avarice  which  the  church 
permitted. 

Again ;  the  public  worship  of  God  was  in  a  language  the  people 
could  not  understand,  but  rendered  impressive  by  the  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  priests,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  altar,  and  the 
images  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  reflecting  their  splendor, 
by  the  light  of  wax  candles,  on  the  sombre  pillars,  roofs,  and 
windows  of  the  Gothic  church,  and  the  effect  heightened  by 
exciting  music,  and  other  appeals  to  the  taste  or  imagination,, 
rather  than  to  the  reason  and  the  heart  The  sermons  of  the 
clergy  were  frivolous,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people.  "  Men  went  to  the  Vatican,"  says  the  learned  and 
philosophical  Ranke,  "  not  to  pray,  but  to  contemplate  the  Belvi- 
dere  Apollo.  They  disgraced  the  most  solemn  festivals  by  open 
profanations.  The  clergy,  in  their  services,  sought  the  means 
of  exciting  laughter.  One  would  mock  the  cuckoo,  and  anotiier 
recite  mdecent  stories  about  St.  Peter."  Luther,  when  he  visited 
Italy,  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  infidel  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  the  clergy,  who  were  hostile  to  the  ckculation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  who  encouraged  persecutions  and  inquisitions. 
This  was  the  age  when  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
flourished,  although  its  chief  enormities  were  perpetrated  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  never  had  an  existence  in  England,  and  but 
little  influence  in  France  and  Germany.  But  if  the  Church  did 
not  resort,  in  all  countries,  to  that  dread  tribunal  which  subjected 
youth,  beauty,  and  innocence  to  the  inquisitorial  vengeance  of 
narrow-minded  Dominican  monks,  still  she  was  hostile  to  free 
inquiry,  and  to  all  efforts  made  to  emancipate  the  reason  of  nien- 

The  spirit  of  religious  persecution,  which  inflamed  the  Roman 
Church  to  punish  all  dissenters  from  the  doctrine  and  abuses  she 
promulgated,  can  never  be  questioned.  The  Waldenses  and 
Alhigenses  had  suffered,  in  darker  times,  almost  incredible  hard- 
shios  and  miseries  —  had  been  almost  annihilated  by, the  dreadful 
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crusade  which  was  carried  on  against  them,  so  that  two  hundred 
ihousand  had  perished  for  supposed  heresy.  But  reference  is  not 
now  made  to  this  wholesale  massacre,  but  to  those  instances;  of 
individual  persecution  which  showed  the  extreme  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Rome  of  all  new  opinions.  John  Huss  and  Jcraina 
of  Prague  were  publicly  burned  for  attempting  to  reform  the 
churcJi,  and  even  Savonarola,  who  did  not  deny  the  authority  of 
the  popes,  was  condemned  to  the  flames  for  denouncing  IJie  vices 
of  his  age,  rather  than  the  evils  of  the  church. 

These  multiplied  evils,  which  checked  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, called  loudly  for  reform.  Councils  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose ;  but  councils  supported,  rather  than  diminished,  the  eviia 
of  which  even  princes  complained.  The  reform  was  not  destined 
,  to  come  from  dignitaries  in  the  church  or  state  ;  not  from  bishops, 
nor  philosophers,  nor  kings,  but  from  an  obscure  teacher  of 
divinity  in  a  German  university,  whom  the  genius  of  a  reviving 
and  awakened  age  had  summoned  into  the  field  of  revolutionary 
warfare.  It  was  reserved  for  Martin  Luther  to  commence  the 
first  successful  rebellion  against  the  despotism  of  Rome,  and  to 
give  the  greatfest  impulse  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  general 
spirit  of  reform,  which  ten  centuries  had  seen. 

The  most  prominent  event  in  modem  times  is  unquestionably 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  monien- 
I0U3  m  its  results.  It  gave  rise,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the  great 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  to 
those  rival  seels  which  agitated  the  theological  world.  It  is  con 
necled  with  the  enterprises  of  great  monarchs,  with  the  struggle 
of  the  Hviguenols  and  Puritans,  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  with  tlie  progress  of  civi!  and  religious  liberty  in  Europe. 
An  event,  therefore,  of  such  interest  and  magnitude,  may  well  bo 
adopted  as  a  starting  point  in  modem  history,  and  will,  accord 
ingly,  be  the  first  subject  of  especial  notice.  History  is  ever  most 
impressive  and  philosophical  when  great  changes  and  revolutions 
are  (raced  to  the  agency  of  great  spiritual  ideas.  Moreover, 
modem  history  is  so  complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  it 
except  by  tracing  the  agency  of  great  causes,  rather  than  bv 
;  the  fortunes  of  kings  and  nobles. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MARTIN    LUTHEE   AND   HIS   ASSOCIATES. 

\Martin  Luthek  was  bom  the  10th  of  November,  1483,  at  Eb« 
leben,  in  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  miner,  of  Mansfield,  and  hi» 
ancestors  were  peasants,  who  lived  near  the  summit  of  the  Thu- 
lingian  Forest.  Ilis  early  years  were  spent  at  Mansfield,  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  he  earned  his  bread  by  singing  hymns  before 
die  houses  of  the  village.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to 
Eisenach,  to  a  high  school,  and  at  eighteen  eolorcd  the  u 
of  Erfurt,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
then  usually  taught,  which,  however,  were  confined  chiefly  to  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  He  did  not  know  either  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
but  read  the  Bible  in  Latin.  In  1505,  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and,  shortly  after,  his  religious  struggles  com- 
menced. \  He  had  witnessed  a  fearful  tempest,  which  alarmed 
him,  while  on  a  visit  at  his  father's  house,  and  he  was  also  much 
depressed  by  the  death  of  an  intimate  friend.  In  that  age,  the 
aerious  and  the  melancholy  generally  sought  monastic  retreats, 
and  Luther,  thirsty  after  divine  knowledge,  and  anxious  to  save 
his  soul,  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  and  become  a  monk.  He 
entered  an  Augustinian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  soon  after  obtaining 
his  first  degree.  But  the  duties  and  studies  of  monastic  life  did 
not  give  his  troubled  soul  the  repose  he  sought.  He  submitted  to 
all  the  irksome  labors  which  the  monks  imposed ;  he  studied  the 
fathers  and  the  schoolmen ;  he  practised  the  most  painful  austeri- 
ties, and  fastings,  and  self-lacerations :  still  he  was  troubled  with 
rel'gious  fears.  His  brethren  encouraged  his  good  works,  but  his 
peiplexities  and  doubts  remained.  In  this  stale  of  mind,  he  was 
found  by  Staupitz  vlcar-ceneral  of  the  order,  who  was  visiting  Er- 
fu  n  h  ou  of  p  c  on  w  h  a  v  ew  o  correct  the  bad  inorala 
uf  1  e  mona.  e  es  He  ympa  h  zed  w  tl  Luther  in  his  religious 
feel  ngs  trea  ed  h  m  th  great  kmdness  and  recommended  the 
read  nir  of  he  Sc   p  u    s   and  also    he  v  rks  of  St,  Augustine. 
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whose  (lieological  views  he  himself  had  embraced.  Although  St 
Augustine  was  a  great  oracle  in  the  Roman  church,  still,  his 
doctrines  pertaining  to  personal  salvation  dilfered  in  spirit  from 
those  which  were  encouraged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  divmea 
generally,  who  attached  less  importance  to  jostlfication  by  faith 
than  did  the  venerated  bishop  of  Hyppo.  In  that  age  of  abuses, 
great  importance  was  attached,  by  the  church,  to  austerities, 
penance,  and  absolutions  for  money.  But  Ludier,  deeply  imbued 
witli  tiie  spirit  of  Augustine,  at  length  found  light,  and  repose, 
and  joy,  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  This 
became  -.■ore  and  more  the  idea  of  his  life,  especially  at  this  time. 
The  firmness  of  his  convictions  on  this  point  became  extraordi- 
nary, and  his  spiritual  gladness  now  equalled  his  former  de- 
pression and  ansiety.  He  was  soon  to  find  a  sphere  for  tha 
development  of  his  views, 

t  Luther  was  consecrated  as  a  priest  in  1507,  and  in  1508  he 
was  invited  by  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  become  a  professor 
in  the  new  university  which  he  had  established  at  Witiemberg, 
He  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  fact,  that  he  shot^ 
have  been  selected,  at  tiiat  early  age,  to  teach  dialectics,  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  his  attwnments  and  genius. 

He  now  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  tiie  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  delivered  lectures  on  biblical  theology;  and  his  novel 
method,  and  great  enthusiasm,  attracted  a  crowd  of  students. 
But  his  sermons  were  more  striking  even  than  his  lectures,  and 
he  was  invited,  by  the  council  of  Wittemberg,  to  be  the  preache.* 
for  the  city.  His  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  zeal,  now 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  elector  himself  visited 
Wittemberg  to  hear  him  preach. 

In  15 12,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and,  while  in 
Italy,  oblmned  useful  knowledge  of  the  aclual  stale  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  of  morals  and  religion..  Julius  11.,  a  warlike 
iwntiff,  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  "  Eternal  City  " 
was  the  scene  of  folly,  dissipation,  and  clerical  extortion.  Luther 
returned  to  Germany  completely  disgusted  with  every  thing  he 
had  seen  —  the  levi^  and  frivolity  of  tiie  clergy,  and  the  igno. 
ranee  and  vices  of  the  people.  He  was  too  earnest  in  his  religioua 
tiew-s  and  feelings  to  take  much  mterest  in  tiie  works  of  art,  oi 
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tlie  pleasures, which  occupied  the  atlenlion  ol'the  Italians;  &nd  iha 
impression  of  the  general  iniquity  and  corruption  of  Rome  iievei 
pf^sed  away,  and  probably  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts. 

On  his  return,  in  1512,  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  then  a 
great  distinction,  and  renewed  his  lectures  in  the  university  with 
great  ardor.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  studies,  and  a  new 
form  to  the  opinions  of  both  professors  and  students.  Lupiniis 
and  Carlstadt,  his  colleagues,  were  converts  to  his  vievra.  All 
within  his  sphere  were  controlled  by  his  commanding  genius, 
and  extraordinary  force  of  character.  He  commenced  war  upon 
the  schoolmen,  and  was  pecdiarly  hostile  to  Thoma;;  Aquinas, 
whom  be  accused  of  Pelagianism.  He  also  attacked  Aristotle, 
the  great  idol  of  ihe  schools,  and  overwhelmed  scholasticism  with 
sarcasm  and  mockery. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
whom  Leo  X.  had  encouraged,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  St 
Peter's  Church,  arrived  in  the  country  round  the  Elbe.  They 
nad  already  spread  over  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Their  luxury  and  extravagance  were  only  equalled  by  their  pre- 
sumption and  insolence.  All  sorts  of  crime  were  pardoned  by 
these  people  for  money.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
religious  swindlers  and  pedlers  was  Tetzel.  He  was  a  friar  o( 
die  Dominicans,  apostolical  commissioner,  inquisitor,  and  bachelor 
of  theology.  He  united  profligate  morals  with  great  pretensions 
to  sanctity ;  was  somewhat  eloquent,  so  far  as  a  sonorous  voice 
was  concerned,  and  was  very  bold  and  haughty,  as  vulgar  men, 
rtdsed  to  eminence  and  power,  are  apt  tc  be.  But  his  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  audacity  of  his  pretensions,  and  his  i-eadinesa 
in  inventing  stories  to  please  the  people,  ever  captivated  by 
rhetoric  and  anecdote.  "  Indulgences,"  said  he, "  are  the  most 
piBcious  and  sublime  of  God's  gifts."  "  1  would  not  exchange 
my  privileges  for  those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven ;  for  I  have  saved 
more  souls,  with  my  indulgences,  than  he,  with  his  sermona." 
"  There  is  no  sin  so  great  that  the  indulgence  cannot  remit  it : 
even  repentance  is  not  necessary :  indulgences  save  not  the 
iiving  alone, — they  save  the  dead."  "  The  very  moment  that  the 
money  clinks  against  the  bottom  of  this  chest,  the  soul  escapes 
from  purgatory,  and  flies  to  heaven."     "  And  do  you  know  why 
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our  Lord  distributes  so  rich  a  grace  ?  The  dilapidated  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ia  to  be  restored,  which  contains  the  bodies 
of  those  holy  apostles,  and  which  are  now  trodden,  dishonored, 
and  polluted." 

Tetzel  found  but  few  sufficiently  enlightened  to  resist  him,  and 
he  obtained  great  suras  from  the  credulous  peo|lIc.  This  abom- 
illation  excited  Luther's  intensest  detestation ;  and  he  accordingly 
wrotenneyfi  e  p  oj  itions,and  nailed  them, in  1517, tothe  gate* 
of  ihe  ch  r  1  n  I  cl  he  denounced  the  traffic  in  mdulgences, 
and  traced  he  doc  e  of  absolution  to  the  usurped  power  of  the 
pope.  He  den  ed  I  e  value  of  his  absolution,  and  mmnlmned 
that  the  d  ne  f  or  ould  only  be  granted  on  the  condition  of 
repentance  and  faith. 

In  these  celebrated  propositions,  he  struct  at  the  root  of  scho- 
lastic absurdities,  and  also  of  papal  pretensions.  The  spirit 
which  they  breathed  was  bold,  intrepid,  and  magnanimous.  They 
electrified  Germany,  and  gave  a  shock  to  the  whole  papal  edifice. 
They  had  both  a  religious  and  a  political  bearing ;  religious,  in 
reference  to  the  grounds  of  justification,  and  political,  in  opcnmg 
men's  eyes  to  the  unjust  and  ruinous  extortions  of  Rome. 

Among  those  who  perceived  with  great  clearness  the  poUtical 
tendency  of  these  propositions,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  was  tlie  elector 
of  Saxony  himself,  the  most  powerful  pniice  of  the  empire, 
who  had  long  been  vexed,  in  view  of  the  vast  sums  which  had 
been  drained  from  his  subjects.  He  alao  lamented  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  and  probably  sympathized  with  the  theological 
opinions  of  Luther.  He  accordingly  prolcctf  d  the  bold  professor, 
although  he  did  not  openlj  encourage  him,  or  form  an  alliance 
with  him  He  let  things  take  their  course  Well  did  Frederic 
deserve  the  epithet  of  Wise 

There  was  another  great  man  who  rejoiced  ui  the  appearanco 
of  Luther's  theses ,  and  this  was  Erasmus,  the  greatest  scholar  of 
his  age,  the  autocrat  of  letters,  and,  at  that  time,  living  m  Baslor 
He  was  born  in  Rotterdim,  m  1467,  of  poor  p  irents,  but  early 
attracted  notice  fir  his  attainments,  and  early  ennncipated  him- 
self from  the  trimmels  of  scholasticism,  which  he  hated  and 
despised  Ti  cordialh  as  Luther  him'ielf  He  also  attacked,  with 
decant  'iiii  T-m   '1 1^  -iV  kI  t  r>j  nf  hie  nje  boib  in  t  tprature  ami 
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monils.  He  denounced  tlie  sins  and  follies  of  the  monks,  and 
spoke  of  the  nerjissily  of  reform.  But  his  distmguishing  excel- 
lence was  his  literary  talent  and  taste.  He  was  a  great  Greek 
Bciiolar,  and  published  a  critical  edition  of  the  Testament,  which 
he  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation.  In  this,  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  reformers,  especially  to  Luther.  His  fasci* 
Bating  style  and  extensive  erudition  gave  him  great  literary  fame. 
But  he  was  timid,  conservative,  and  vain  ;  and  sought  to  be  pop- 
ular, except  among  the  monks,  whom  he  uniformly  ridiculed. 
One  doctor  hated  him  so  cordially,  that  he  had  his  picture  hung 
up  in  his  study,  that  he  might  spit  in  his  face  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  So  far  as  Luther  opposed  monkery  and  despotism,  his 
sympathies  were  with  him.  But  he  did  not  desire  a  radical 
reformation,  as  Luther  did,  and  always  shunned  danger  and 
obloquy.  He  dreaded  an  insurrection  among  the  people,  and 
any  thing  which  looked  either  revolutionary  or  fanatical.  Luther, 
therefore,  much  as  he  was  gratified  by  his  favor  at  first,  soon 
learned  to  distrust  him  ;  and  finally  these  two  great  men  were 
unfriendly  to  each  other. 

Melancthon  was  too  prominent  an  actor  in  the  great  drama 
about  to  he  performed,  to  be  omitted  in  this  sketch  of  great  men 
who  were  on  the  side  of  reform.  He  was  bom  in  1497,  and  was, 
therefore,  fourteen  years  younger  than  Luther.  He  was  educated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  Reuchlm, 
who  was  also  a  relative.  At  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Heidelberg ;  at  fourteen,  was  made  bachelor  of  arts ;  and*  at 
seventeen,  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  began  to  lecture  publicly 
at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  and,  for  his  extraordinary  attainments, 
was  invited  to  Wittemberg,  as  professor  of  ancient  languages,  at 
the  age  of  tweniy-one.  He  arrived  there  in  1518,  and  immedi- 
ately fell  under  the  influence  of  Luther,  who,  however,  acknowl- 
edged his  classical  attamments.  He  was  considered  a  prodigy  ; 
was  remarkably  young  looking,  and  so  boyish,  that  the  gravu 
professors  conceived  but  little  hope  of  him  at  first  But,  when  he 
delivered  his  inaugural  oration  in  Latin,  all  were  astonished;  and 
oeir  prejudices  were  removed.  Luther  himself  was  enthusiastic 
n  his  praises,  and  a  friendship  commenced  between  them,  which 
■■■a  npvei'  weakened  by  a  quarrel.     The  mildness   and  genllp- 
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ness  of  Pliiiip  Melonclhon  strongly  contrasted  wiih  the  boldness, 
energy,  and  tumultuous  passions  of  Luther.  The  former  was  the 
more  learned  and  elegant;  the  latter  was  the  superior  genius  —  & 
genius  for  commandiu};  men,  and  guiding  great  enterprises. 

But  there  was  another  great  personage,  who  now  viewed  tfte 
movement  of  Luther  with  any  thing  but  indifference ;  and  this  was 
Leo  X.,  the  reigning  pope  when  the  theses  were  published.  Ha 
belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Medici,  and  was  chosea 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  was  the  most  elegant  and 
accomplished  of  all  the  popes,  patronized  art  and  literature,  ano 
ornamented  his  capital  widi  palaces,  churches,  and  statues.  Bui 
with  his  sympathy  for  intellectual  excellence,  he  was  prodigal, 
luxurious,  and  worldly.  Indeed,  hia  spirit  was  almost  infidel.  Hs 
was  more  ambitious  for  temporal  than  spiritual  power  j  and,  when 
he  commenced  his  reign,  the  papal  possessions  were  more  exten- 
sive and  flourishing,  than  at  any  previous  period.  His  leading 
error  was,  hia  recklessness  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  even  on  the 
clergy  themselves,  by  which  he  lost  their  confidence  and  regard. 
Witli  a  very  fine  mind,  he  was,  nevertheless,  quite  unfitted  for  his 
station  and  his  times. 

Thus  far,  he  had  allowed  the  outcry  which  Luther  had  rwseo 
against  indulgences  to  take  its  course,  and  even  disregardea 
the  theses,  which  he  supposed  originated  in  a  monkish  squabble 
ButtheEmperorMaximilian  was  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  an 
account  of  Luther's  differences  with  Tetzpl  Frederic  of  Saxony 
had  also  written  to  his  holmess,  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Luther. 

When  such  powerful  princes  became  mterested,  Leo  was 
startled.  He  summoned  Luther  to  Rome,  to  be  tried  by  Prierias. 
Luther,  not  daring  to  refuse,  and  not  willing  to  obey,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Spalatb  to  use  his  influence  with  the  elector  to  have  hia 
cause  tried  in  Germany  ;  and  the  pope,  willing  to  please  Frederic, 
appointed  De  Vio,  his  legate,  to  miesligate  the  matter.  Lulhei 
accordingly  set  out  for  Augsburg,  m  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
De  Vio,  although  dissuaded  by  many  of  his  friends.  He  !iad 
Beveral  interviews  with  the  legate,  by  whom  he  was  treated  wiin 
courtesy  and  urbanity,  and  by  whom  he  was  dissuaded  from  his 
present  courses.  But  all  (be  persuasion  and  argument  of  the  car- 
dinal legate  were  without  effect  on  the  mind  of  Lulher,  whose 
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convictions  were  not  to  be  put  aside  by  either  kindness  or  craft. 
I>e  Vio  had  hoped  that  he  could  induce  Luther  to  retract ;  nut, 
when  he  found  him  fixed  m  his  resolutions,  he  changed  his  tone, 
and  resorted  to  threats.  Luther  then  made  up  bis  mind  to  .eava 
Augsburg;  and,  appealing  to  the  decidon  of  the  sovereign  po&i.fF, 
wliose  authority  be  had  not  yet  openly  defied,  he  fled  fioii.  ihe 
city,  and  returned  to  Wittemberg,  being  countenancoa  by  the 
elector,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  letters.  His  life  was  saie  so 
long  as  Frederic  protected  him. 

The  next  event  in  the  progress  of  Luther  was  llie  Leipsic  dis- 
putation, June,  1519  The  pope  &ei.med  willing  to  mske  one  more 
effort  to  convince  Luther,  before  ha  proceeded  to  more  violent 
courses.  There  was  then  at  his  court  a  noble  Saxon,  Charles 
Miltitz,  whose  talents  and  insinuating  address  secured  him  the  high 
office  of  chamberlam  to  the  pope  He  accordingly  was  sent  mto 
his  native  country,  with  the  dignity  of  legate,  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties which  De  Vio  had  attemptpd.  He  tried  persuasion  &nd 
flattery,  and  treated  the  reformer  with  great  civility.  But  Lauier 
still  persisted  in  refusmg  to  retract,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  elector  archbishop  of  Treves. 

While  the  controversy  was  pending.  Dr.  Eck,  of  the  univer- 
sity of  jJi-'j-'Hih,  a  man  of  great  scholastic  ingenuity  and  attain- 
ment, and  ,)roud  of  the  prizes  of  eight  universities,  challenged  tlie 
profes^ir^of  Wiiiemberg  to  a  public  controversy  on  Grace  and 
Free  Wi!i.  He  regarded  a  disputation  with  the  eye  of  a  practised 
fencer,  and  sought  the  means  of  extending  his  fame  over  K„rlh 
Germany.  Leipsic  was  the  appointed  arena,  and  thitiier  resorted 
the  noble  and  the  learned  of  Saxony.  Eck  was  among  die 
first  who  arrived,  and,  soon  after,  came  Carlsladi,  Lulhci,  bnd 
Melanctbon. 

Tiie  place  for  the  combat  was  a  hall  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Duke  Gcori'fi,  cousin  to  the  elector  Frederic,  which  viss.  ar- 
ranged and  ornamented  with  great  care,  and  which  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  duke,  and  of  the  chief  divines  and  iiohies  of 
Northern  Germany.  Carlsladt  opened  the  debiite,  which  did  r.ot 
excite  much  interest  until  Luther's  turn  came,  the  antagonis-.  wnom 
Eck  was  most  desirous  to  meet,  and  whose  rising  fame  r.e  ruijied 
lo  crush  by  n  brilliant  vlctorv.     Ranke  thus  describes  Luiner'a 
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peiwii  at  thU  lime.  "  He  wis  of  iho  middle  size,  and  so  tliui  a. 
to  be  mere  sitin  and  bone.  He  possessed  neither  tlie  thundering 
voice,  nor  the  leady  memory,  nor  the  sltill  and  dexterity,  of  his 
distinguished  antagonist.  Bui  he  stood  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
and  m  the  fulness  of  his  strength.  His  voice  »ns  melodious  and 
clear;  he  was  perfectly  versed  h,  the  Bible,  and  its  ap-sst  sen- 
lenoos  presented  themselves  unbidden  to  his  mind  ;  above  aU,  h« 
uispusd  an  irresistible  conviction  that  he  sought  the  trulh.  He 
was  alwaj-s  cheerful  at  home,  and  a  joyous,  jocose  companion  at 
taolo ;  he  even,  on  this  grave  occasion,  ascended  the  platform  with 
a  nosegay  in  his  hand  ;  but,  when  there,  he  displayed  the  mtrepid 
and  self.forgetting  earnesteess  arising  [ram  the  depth  of  a  convic- 
tion, until  now,  unfathomed,  even  by  himself.  He  drew  forth  net*- 
thoughts,  and  placed  them  b  the  Sre  of  the  battle,  with  a  detenninn. 
tion  that  knew  no  fear  and  no  personal  regard.  His  features  boi» 
the  traces  of  the  storms  that  had  passed  over  his  soul,  and  of  tie 
courage  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  encounter  diose  which  yet 
awaited  him.  His  whole  aspect  evinced  profound  diought,  joyous- 
ness  of  temper,  and  confidence  in  the  futur«.  The  battle  imme- 
diately  commenced  on  die  question  of  the  auOiority  of  the  papacy,, 
which,  at  once  intelligible  and  important,  riveted  univetsal  alten-- 
tion."  Eck,  with  great  erudition  and  masterly  logic,  supported] 
the  claim  of  die  pope,  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  die  opiniona. 
of  schohstlcs,  and  even  from  those  celebrated  words  of  Christ  to 
Peter  — "Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
shureh,"  &c.  Luther  took  higher  and  bolder  ground,  denied  the 
infallibility  of  councils,  and  appealed  to  Scripture  as  the  uldmate 
authority.  Eck  had  probably  the  advantage  over  his  antagonist, 
so  far  as  dialectics  were  concerned,  being  a  more  able  disputant; 
Hut  Ludier  set  at  defiance  mere  scholastic  logic,  and  appealed  to 
an  audiority  which  dialectics  could  not  reach.  The  victory  was 
claimed  by  both  parties ;  but  the  result  was,  that  Luther  no  longer 
acknowledged  die  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  and  acknowl- 
edged none  but  the  Scriptures. 

The  Leipsic  disputation  was  die  grand  intellectual  contest  of  the 
Eeformalion,  and  developed  its  groat  idea  — the  only  great  prin- 
ciple,  around  which  aU  sect,  and  parlies  among  the  Protestants 
rally      This  is  the  idea,  that  t/ic  Scriptures  are  the  nily  tilUmatt 
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grounds  of  authority  in  religion,  and  thai,  moreover,  every  man 
has  a  right  to  interpret  them  for  himself.  The  rights  of  private 
judgment  —  that  religion  is  a  matter  between  the  individual  soiri 
and  God,  and.  that  every  man  is  answerable  to  his  own  conscience 
iilone  how  he  interprets  Scripture  —  these  constitute  the  grea" 
I'rotesfant  platfprm.  Different  sects  have  difFerent  views  respect, 
mg  justification,  but  all  profess  to  trace  them  to  the  Scriptures. 
Lilher's  views  were  similar  to  those  of  St.  Augustine — that  "man 
could  be  justified  by  fwth  alone,"  which  was  his  great  tieologica! 
doctrine — a  doctrine  adopted  by  many  who  never  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  before  and  smce  his  day,  and  a 
doctrine  which  characterized  the  earlj  reformers,  Zw  ingle,  Cal- 
vin, Knos,  Cnmmcr,  and  the  Puritans  generally  It  is  as  absurd 
to  say  that  Luther's  animating  prmciple  m  religion  wib  not  this 
doctrine,  as  it  is  unphiloiophical  to  moke  the  reformation  con'Ji'.t 
merely  in  its  recognition  After  Luther's  convictions  were  settled 
on  this  pomt,  and  he  had  generally  and  openly  declared  them,  the 
m^n  contest  of  his  life  was  against  the  papacy,  whioh  he  viewed 
as  the  predicted  Aniichnst — the  "  scarlet  mother  of  abominations," 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  History  to  defend  or  oppose 
Luther's  views,  or  argue  any  cause  whatever,  but  simply  to  place 
fects  in  their  true  light,  which  is,  to  state  them  candidly. 

Although  the  Leipsic  controversy  brought  out  the  great  principle 
)f  the  Reformation,  Luther's  views,  both  respecting  the  true  doc- 
trines and  polity  of  the  church,  were  not,  on  all  points,  yet  devel- 
oped, and  were  only  gradually  unfolded,  as  he  gained  knowledge 
and  light.  It  was  no  tiiflmg  matter,  even  to  deny  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  church  in  matters  of  faith.  He  was  tlius  placed  in 
ihe  position  of  Hjss  -md  Jerome,  and  other  reformers,  vho  had 
been  destroyed,  with  "acircely  an  exception.  He  thus  was  brought 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  pope,  vrith  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
ch.irch,  with  the  universities,  and  with  the  whole  scholastic  liiera- 
TUI8.  He  had  to  expect  the  violent  opposition  and  vengeance  of 
the  pope,  of  the  monks,  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  of 
the  mi.>st  distinguished  scholars,  and  of  those  secular  princes  who 
were  friendly  to  Rome.  He  had  none  to  protect  him  but  a  prince 
nf  the  empire,  powerful,  indeed,  and  wise,  but  old  and  wavering 
THew  were  bu'  few  to  uphold  and  defend  him  —  'he  satiric^ 
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Erasmus,  whc  was  called  a  second  Lucian,  the  feeble  Staupiiz, 
the  fanatical  Carlstadt,  and  the  inexperienced  Melancthon.  The 
worldly-minded,  the  learned,  the  powerful,  and  the  conservative 
classes  were  his  natural  enemies.  But  he  had  reason  ^nd  Scripture 
on  liis  side,  and  he  appealed  to  their  great  and  final  verdict.  Ho 
had  singular  fatth  in  the  power  of  truth,  and  the  gracious  protec. 
'ion  of  God  Almighty.  Reposing  on  the  greatness  of  his  cause, 
and  tlie  providence  of  the  omnipotent  Protector,  he  was  ready  to 
defy  all  the  arts,  and  theories,  and  malice  of  man.  His  weapon 
was  truth.  For  truth  he  fought,  and  for  truth  he  wag  ready  lo  djc. 
The  sophistries  of  the  schools  he  despised  ;  they  had  distorted  and 
mystified  the  truth.  And  he  knew  them  well,  for  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  severest  dialectics  of  his  time,  and,  though  he  de- 
spised them,  he  knew  how  to  use  them.  The  simple  word  of  God, 
directed  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  seemed  alone  worthy 
of  his  regard. 

But,  beside  Scripture  and  unperverted  reason,  he  had  another 
element  of  power.  He  was  master  of  the  sympathies  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  His  father  was  a  toiling  miner.  His  grand- 
father was  a  peasant.  He  had  been  trained  to  penury ;  he  had 
associated  with  the  poor  ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  people  ;  he  was 
their  natural  friend.  He  saw  and  lamented  their  burdens,  and 
rose  up  for  their  deliverance.  And  the  people  distinguished  their 
true  friend,  from  their  false  friends.  They  saw  the  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  labors  of  the  new  apostle  of  liberty,  and  believed 
in  him,  and  made  an  idol  of  him.  They  would  protect  him,  and 
honor  him,  and  obey  him,  and  believe  what  he  taught  them,  for  he 
was  their  friend,  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  take  off  their  bur- 
dens, and  point  a  way  to  heaven,  without  the  intercession  of 
priests,  or  indulgences,  or  penance.  Their  friend  was  to  expose 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  great  arch 
enemy  who  built  St.  Peter's  Church  from  their  hard-earned  pit- 
(anccs.  A  spirit  from  heaven  enlightened  those  to  whom  Luther 
preached,  and  they  rallied  around  his  standard,  and  swore  never 
10  separate,  until  the  great  enemies  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
were  rendered  poweriess.  And  their  sympathies  ^ve^e  needed,  and 
best  services,  too ;  for  the^reat  man  of  the  age  — the  incarnated 
spim  of  liberty  —  was  in  danger. 
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The  pope,  hillierto  mild,  persuasive,  and  undecided,  now  arose  m 
•lie  mniLsty  of  his  nughty  name,  and,  as  the  suct.easor  of  St  Peter, 
hurled  thosp  iiuapons  wh  ch  had  been  thunderbolts  in  the  haada 
of  Ihf  Gregones  and  the  Innocents  From  his  papal  throne,  and 
with  all  the  sjlemmty  of  God's  appointed  ^iceger^nt,  he  dt- 
iiiuDLed  the  danng  monk  of  W  ittcmberg,  and  sentenced  him 
In  Ihe  wnlh  of  God,  and  to  the  ptnilty  of  eternal  firt  Lutlier 
Has  rxcommumeated  by  a  fapal  bull,  and  his  wiitmgs  were 
condemned  as  heretical  and  damnable 

This  was  a  dreadful  sentence  Few  hid  e^er  n-sisted  it  sue 
ttssfuUy,  even  monirehs  ihemsehe?  Excommunication  na" 
Mill  a  fearful  weapon,  ind  used  onlj  m  desperate  circumstances 
It  was  u'iod  only  a=!  the  last  lesort ,  for  frequency  would  de 
stroy  Its  power  In  the  middle  ages,  this  weifonwas  omnipo 
tent ,  and  the  middle  ages  hid  but  j  lat  passed  awiy  No  one 
could  stand  before  that  awful  amihema  which  consigned  him  lo 
the  wrath  of  incensed  and  implac  He  De  ty  Much  as  some  pio 
fessed  to  despise  the  sentence,  still,  ^vhen  mflicted,  it  could  not 
l)p  borne,  esperiillv  if  accompanied  with  an  interdict  Chddren 
were  kft  unburird  The  churches  were  closed  Tie  rues  tf 
rehgion  weie  suspended  A  funeieil  shade  ttis  sprf,jd  ovtr 
society  The  ftirs  of  hell  haunted  e^ery  imagination  l\c 
reosM  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  sentence  No  arm  w  is 
sufficientlj  powerful  to  remote  the  curee  It  hung  over  a  guiltv 
land  It  domed  the  unhapfj  ofiendcr,wbo  was  (.ursed,  wherevt,r 
he  went,  and  in  whatever  work  he  was  engaged 

But  Lutlier  wis  strong  enough  lo  resist  it,  and  to  despise  U 
He  saw  it  was  in  imposition,  which  only  barbarous  and  ignorant 
ages  had  permitted  Moreo\er,  he  perceived  tliat  there  was  now 
no  alternative  but  victory  or  deith ,  that,  in  the  great  contest  m 
which  he  was  engiged,  n,trt,at  was  infamy  Noi  did  lie  wish  to 
atrcat  He  wis  fifehting  for  oppressed  humanity,  and  dt  itli 
even  m  such  a  c  lUsBiWas  glory  He  understood  fully  the  nitiiie 
and  the  consequence  of  the  struggle  He  perceived  the  gieitnusa 
of  the  odds  agiinst  him,  in  i  worldlj  point  of  new  No  mm 
hut  a  Luther  wou'd  ba^e  been  equal  to  it,  no  man,  before  him 
es  er  had  successfully  rebelled  against  the  pope  It  is  only  in  view 
of  this  circumstani-e,  th  it  h  s  mtrepidity  can  be  ipprtc  ated 
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What  did  the  Saxon  monk  do,  when  the  paj-a!  bull  was  piib- 
.ished  ?  He  assembled  the  professors  and  students  of  the  uiiiver- 
Kity,  declared  his  solemn  protest  against  the  pope  as  Antichrist, 
and  marched  in  procession  to  the  gates  of  the  Castio  of  Wittem- 
berg,  and  there  made  a  bonfire,  and  cast  into  it  the  bull  which 
condemned  him,  the  canon  law,  and  some  WTitings  of  the  school- 
men, and  then  reentered  the  city,  breathing  defiance  against  tha 
whole  power  of  the  pope,  glowing  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
battle  had  commenced,  to  last  as  long  as  life,  and  pevfectly  secuie 
that  the  victory  would  finally  be  on  the  side  of  truth.  This  was 
in  1520  on  the  10th  of  December 

The  attention  of  the  whole  nation  was  necessarily  drawn  to  this 
open  resistance ,  and  the  sympithy  of  the  free  thinking,  the 
e^rnest,  and  the  religious,  was  e-^pressed  for  him  Ne>er  wai 
pojiuHr  mterest  more  absorb  ng,  in  respect  to  h  g  op  nions  hi" 
fortunes,  and  his  fate  The  spint  of  mnovation  became  conta 
gious  and  pervaJed  the  German  m  nd  It  demanded  the  serioti= 
attention  of  the  emperor  himself 

A  grei*  Diet  of  the  empire  was  coniened  at  Worms,  -md 
thither  Luther  wa"  summoned  h^  the  temponl  power  He  had 
a  safe  conduct,  which  even  so  powerf  il  a  prince  as  CInrles  V 
dur^t  not  violate  In  Apnl,  1521,  the  reformer  appeared  brfore 
the  collected  diffnitaries  of  the  German  emp  re,  both  spiritual  and 
temponl,  and  was  called  upon  to  recant  h  s  op  mens  as  heretical  m 
the  ej  es  of  the  church,  and  dangerous  fo  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
Before  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world,  without  a  trace 
of  embarrassment,  he  made  his  defence,  and  refused  to  recant. 
"  Unless,"  said  he, "  my  errors  can  be  demonstrated  by  texts  from 
Scripture,  I  will  rot  and  cannot  recant ;  for  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
man  to  go  against  his  conscience.  Here  I  am.  I  can  do  no 
otherwise.     God  help  me !     Amen." 

This  declaration  satisfied  his  friends,  though  it  did  no-  satisfy  I  he. 
members  of  the  diet.  Luther  was  permitted  to  retire.  He  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  From  that  time,  he  was.  its 
idol,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  greatest  insurrection  of 
human  intelligence  which  modem  times  have  seen.  The  great 
principles  of  fh.!  reformation  were  declared.  The  great  hero  of 
the  Reformation  had  planted  his  cause  upon  a  rock.     And  yet  his 
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labors  had  but  just  commenced.  Henceforth,  his  life  was  toil  and 
vexation.  New  difficulties  continually  arose.  New  questions 
had  lo  be  confinually  settled.  Luther,  by  his  letters,  was  cveiy 
(irheri;.  He  commenced  the  Iranalalion  of  the  Scriptures ;  ^he  wrote 
f  niiless  controversial  iracls  ;  his  correspondence  was  unparalleled  ; 
iiis  efforts  as  a  preacher  were  prodigious.  But  he  was  equal  to  il 
all ;  was  wonderfully  aiiapted  to  his  age  and  circumstances. 

About  this  lime  commenced  his  voluntary  imprisonment  at 
Wartburg,  among  the  Thuringian  forests :  he  being  probably  con- 
(hicted  thither  by  tlie  orders  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Here  he 
was  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind ;  and  his  retirement,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  knight,  gave  him  leisure  for  literary  labor.  In 
the  old  Castle  of  Wartburg,  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  was 
translated  into  that  beautiful  and  simple  version,  which  is  still  the 
standard  of  tiie  German  language. 

While  Luther  was  translating  tlie  Scriptures,  in  his  retreat, 
Wittemberg  was  the  scene  of  new  commotions,  pregnant  with 
great  results.  Tliere  were  many  of  the  more  zealous  converts  to 
the  reformed  doctrines,  headed  by  Caristadt,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology,  who  were  not  content  with  the  progress  which  nad 
been  made,  and  who  desired  more  sweeping  and  radical  changes. 
Such  a  party  ever  exists  in  all  reforms;  for  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  are  always  mclined  to  ultra  and  extravagant  courses. 
Carlsladt  was  a  type  of  such  men.  He  was  learned,  sincere,  and 
wniable  but  did  not  know  where  to  stop  ;  and  the  experiment  was 
now  to  as  po  ce  a  necessary 

reform,  g  H  ts    f  the  labors  of 

precedi  g  C      ta  iind  well  btlanced, 

and  to  m  m  asure,  and  a  use- 

less mo  of  religion  and 

Jie  whole  economy  of  tlie  church  weri.  destroyed.  He  abolished, 
(r  desired  to  abolish,  all  priestly  gaiments,  all  fasts  and  holydays, 
all  pictures  in  the  churches,  and  all  emblematical  ceremonies  of 
every  kind.  He  insisted  upon  clo&ing  all  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, the  aboiilionof  all  religious  communities,  and  the  division  of 
their  possessions  among  the  poor.  He  maintained  thai  there  was 
no  need  of  learning,  or  of  academic  studies,  and  even  went  into 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry  to  seek  explanation  of  difficult  passagej 
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t>f  Scripture.  For  such  mnovationa,  the  age  was  certainly  nol 
prepared,  even  had  they  been  founded  on  reason  ;  and  theconser 
vative  mind  of  Luther  wiis  shocked  at  extravagances  which  served 
to  disgust  die  whole  Christian  world,  and  jeopardize  the  cause  ii, 
which  he  had  embarked.  So,  against  the  entreaties  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  in  spite  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg,  a  small  city,  it  was  true,  but  a  place  to  which  had  congre- 
gated the  flower  of  the  German  youth.  He  resolved  to  oppose 
the  movements  of  Carlstadt,  even  though  opposition  should  de- 
stroy his  influence.  Especially  did  he  declare  against  all  violeni 
measures  to  which  the  ultra  reformers  were  incUned,  knowing  full 
well,  that,  if  his  cause  were  sullied  with  violence  or  fanaticism,  all 
Christendom  would  unite  to  suppress  it.  His  sermons  are,  at  this 
thne,  (1522,)  pervaded  with  a  profound  and  conservative  spirit,  and 
also  a  spirit  of  cotwiliation  and  love,  calculated  to  calm  passions, 
and  carry  conviction  to  excited  minds.  His  moderate  counsels 
prevailed,  the  tumults  were  hushed,  and  order  was  restored. 
Carlstadt  was  silenced  for  a  time ;  hut  a  mind  like  his  could  not 
rest,  especially  on  points  where  he  had  truth  on  his  side.  One  of 
these  was,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
Eucharist,  which  Carlstadt  totally  denied.  He  taught  "  that  the 
Lord's  supper  was  purely  symbolic,  and  was  simply  a  pledge  to 
l«lievers  of  their  redemption."  But  Lullier  saw,  in  every  attempt 
to  exhibit  die  symbolical  import  of  the  supper,  only  the  danger  of 
weakening  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  was  his  stronghold, 
an<l  became  exceedingly  tenacious  on  that  point;  carried  kia 
views  to  flie  extreme  of  literal  mlerp relation,  and  never  could 
emancipate  himself  frem  the  doctrines  of  Rome  respecting  the 
eucharist.  Carlstadt,  finding  himself  persecuted  at  Wittemboi^ 
left  the  city,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  the  presence 
of  Luther,  began  to  revive  his  former  zeal  against  images  also, 
and  was  the  promoter  of  great  disturbances.  He  at  last  sought 
refuge  in  Strasburg,  and  sacrificed  fame,  and  friends,  and  bread  to 
ids  honest  convictions. 

Itut,  nevertheless,  the  views  of  Carlstadt  found  advoi^ates,  and 
his  extravagances  were  copied  with  still  greater  zeal.  Many  pre- 
tended to  special  divine  illumination —  the  great  central  princip.e 
of  alt  fanaticism.     Among  these  was  Thomas  Miinzer,  of  /.wick- 
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QU,  myatical,  ignorant,  and  conceited,  but  sincere  and  simple 
hearted.  "  Luther,"  said  he,  "  has  liberated  men's  consciences 
from  the  papal  yolte,  but  has  not  led  them  m  spirit  towards  God." 
Considering  himself  as  called  upon  by  a  special  revelation  to 
hi-ing  men  into  greater  spiritual  liberty,  he  went  about  inflaming 
the  popular  mind,  and  raising  discontents,  and  even  incitijrg  to  a 
revolt.  Religion  now  became  mingled  with  politics,  and  social 
and  political  evils  were  violently  resisted,  under  tlie  garb  of  reli. 
gion.  An  insurrection  at  last  arose  in  the  districts  of  the  Blacli 
Forest,  {1524,)  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  spread  from 
Suabia  to  the  Rhine  provmces,  until  it  became  exceedingly  for- 
midable. Then  commenced  what  is  called  the  "  peasants'  war," 
which  was  only  ended  by  the  slaughter  of  fifiy  thousand  people.  As 
the  causes  of  this  war,  after  all,  were  chiefly  political,  the  details 
belong  to  our  chapter  on  political  history.  For  this  insurrection 
of  the  peasantry,  however,  Luther  expressed  great  detestation ; 
although  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  lecture  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many on  their  duties  as  civil  rulers.  " 

'  The  peasant  war  was  scarcely  ended,  when  Luther  married 
Catharine  Bora ;  and,  as  she  was  a  nun,  and  he  was  a  monk,  the 
marriage  gave  universal  scandal.  But  this  marriage,  which  proved 
nappy,  was  the  signal  of  new  reforms.  Luther  now  emancipated 
himself  from  his  monastic  fetters,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
the  whole  monastic  system.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
preached  against  indulgences.  During  these  eight  years,  reform 
had  been  gradual,  and  had  now  advanced  to  the  extreme  limit  i: 
ever  reached  during  the  life  of  the  reformer.   <■ 

But,  m  another  quarter,  it  sprang  up  with  new  force,  and  vras 
carried  to  an  extent  not  favored  in  Germany.  It  was  in  Swilzer- 
land  that  the  greatest  approximation  was  made  to  the  forms,  if 
not  to  the  spirit,  of  primitive  Christianity, 

(  The  grdat  hero  of  this  Swiss  movement  was  Ulric  Zwingle,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  reformers. ,  He  was  horn  in  1484,  and 
educated  amid  the  mounlmns  of  bis  picturesque  country,  and,  like 
Erasmus,  EeuchUn,  Luther,  and  Melanclhon,  had  no  aristocratic 
claims,  except  to  the  nobility  of  nature.  But,  though  poor,  he 
tt-as  well  educated,  and  was  a  master  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  of  all  the  learning  of  his  age.     Like  Luther,  he  was  passion. 
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alelv  fond  of  in-jsic,  and  played  the  lute,  tlie  harp,  tha  violin,  Uie 
flule  and  iie  dulcimer^  There  was  no  more  joyous  spirit  in  all 
Switzerland  tlian  his.  Every  one  loved  his  society,  and  honored  his 
atiainments,  and  admired  his  genius.  Like  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
he  was  disgusted  with  scholasticism,  and  regretted  the  time  he  had 
devoted  to  its  study.  'He  was  ordained  in  1506,  by  the  bishcip 
of  Constance,  and  was  settled  in  Zurich  in  1518.  (  At  lirsi,  liia 
life  did  not  ditfer  from  that  which  the  clergy  generally  led,  being 
one  of  dissipation  and  pleasure.  But  he  was  studious,  and  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  fathers,  and  with  the  original 
Greek.  Only  gradually  did  light  dawn  upon  him,  and  this  in 
consequence  of  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in  consequence 
of  Luther's  preaching.  He  had  no  tempests  to  withstand,  such  as 
shook  the  soul  of  the  Soxon  monk.  Nor  had  he  ever  devoted 
hmnself  with  the  same  ardor  to  the  established  church.  Nor  was 
he  so  much  interested  on  doctrinal  points  of  faith.  But  he  saw 
with  equal  clearness  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  preached 
with  equal  zeal  against  indulgences  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
popes.  fThe  reformation  of  morals  was  the  great  aim  of  his  life, 
His  preaching  was  practical  and  simple,  and  his  doctrine  was, 
that "  loljgion  consisted  in  trust  in  God,  loving  God,  and  inno- 
cence of  life,"  Moreover,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  his  country,  and  was  an  enthusiast  in  liberty  as 
well  as  in  religion.  To  him  the  town  of  Zurich  was  indebted 
for  its  emancipation  from  the  episcopal  government  of  Constance, 
and  also  for  a  reformation  in  all  the  externals  of  the  church.  He 
3nspircd  the  citizens  with  that  positive  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
which  afterwards  characterized  Calvin  and  the  Puritans.  He  was 
too  radical  a  reformer  to  suit  Luther,  although  he  sympathized 
with  most  of  his  theological  opinions. 

On  one  point,  however,  they  differed  ;  and  this  difference  .ed  to 
an  acrimonious  contest,  quite  disgraceful  to  Luther,  and  the  greatest 
hlot  on  his  character,  inasmuch  as  it  developed,  to  an  estraordinaty 
degree,  both  obstinacy  and  dogmatism,  and  showed  that  he  could 
not  bear  contradiction  or  opposition.  The  quarrel  arose  from  a 
difference  of  views  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  Luther  main 
taining  not  exactly  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  traasubstanUti 
lion,  but  something  approximating  to  it —  even  ;he  omnipresence  of 
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Christ's  body  ia  the  sacred  elements.  He  relinquished  the  doc 
trine  of  the  continually  repealed  miracle,  but  substituted  a.  uni 
veraal  miracle,  wrouf^ht  once  for  all.  In  his  tenacity  to  the  opiii 
'oils  of  the  schoolmen  on  this  point,  we  see  his  conservative  spirit; 
for  ho  did  not  deny  tradition,  unless  it  was  ex|)ressly  contradicted 
by  Scripture.  He  would  have  maintained  the  whole  structure  of 
ihe  Latin  church,  had  it  not  been  disfigured  by  modern  additions, 
plwnly  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  so  profoundly  was  he 
attached  to  the  iradilions  of  the  church,  and  to  the  whole  church 
establishment,  that  he  only  emancipated  himself  by  violent  inward 
storms.  But  Zwingie  had  not  this  lively  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  was  more  radical  in  his  sympathies.  He  took 
Carlstadt's  view  of  the  supper,  that  it  was  merely  symbolic.  Still 
he  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with  Luther,  which,  however,  was  una- 
voidable, considering  Luther's  views  of  the  subject  and  his  cast  of 
mind.  Luther  rejected  all  offers  of  conciliation,  and,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  essential  to  salvation  to  believe  in  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Zwingie  as  a 
brother. 

Zwingie,  nevertheless,  continued  his  reforms,  and  sought  to 
restore,  what  he  conceived  to  be,  the  earliest  forms  in  which 
Christianity  had  manifested  itself.  He  designed  to  restore  a  wor- 
ship purely  spiritual.  He  rejected  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  not 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  Bible.  Luther  insisted  in  retaining  all 
that  was  not  expressly  forbidden.  And  this  was  the  main  point  of 
distinction  between  them  and  their  adherents. 

Bui  Zwingie  contemplated  political,  as  well  as  religious,  changes, 
and,  as  early  as  1527,  two  years  before  his  conference  with  Lu- 
ilier  at  Marburg,  had  projected  a  league  of  all  the  reformers 
Bgainst  the  political  authorities  which  opposed  their  progress.  He 
combated  the  abuses  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  ihe  church.  This 
opposition  created  great  enemies  against  him  among  the  cantons, 
with  their  different  govenimeots  and  alliances.  He  also  secured 
enthusiastic  friends,  and,  in  all  the  cantons,  there  was  a  strong 
democratic  party  opposed  to  the  existing  oligarchies,  which  party, 
in  Berne  and  Basle,  St.  Gall,  Zurich,  Appenzell,  SchafiTiausen,  and 
Glarus,  obtamed  the  ascendency.  This  led  to  tumults  and  violence, 
and  finally  to  civil  war  between  the  different  cantons,  those  whicn 
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adhered  to  the  old  faith  being  assisted  by  Austria.  Lucerne, 
Un  Schwytz,  Zug,  Unterwalden  took  the  lead  against  the  re 
formed  cantons,  the  foremost  of  which  was  Zurich,  where  Zwingla 
lived.  Zurich  was  attacked.  Zwingle,  from  impulses  of  patriot 
ism  and  courage,  issued  forth  from  his  house,  and  joined  the 
standard  of  his  countrymen,  not  as  a'  chaplain,  but  as  an  armed 
warrior.  This  was  his  mistake.  "  They  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword."  The  intrepid  and  enlightened  reformer 
was  slain  in  1531,  and,  with  his  death,  expired  the  hopes  of  his 
party.  The  restoration  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  immedi- 
liely  commenced  in  Switzerland. 

Luther,  more  wise  than  Zwingle,  inasmuch  as  he  abstained 
from  politics,  continued  his  labors  in  Germany.  And  they  were 
immense.  The  burdens  of  his  country  rested  on  his  shoulders. 
He  was  the  dictator  of  the  reformed  party,  and  his  word  was 
received  as  law.  Moreover,  the  party  continually  increased,  and, 
from  the  support  it  received  from  some  of  the  most  powerful  cf 
the  German  princes,  it  became  formidable,  even  m  a  political 
point  of  view.  Nearly  one  half  of  Germany  embraced  the 
reformed  f^th. 

The  illustrious  Charles  V.  had  now,  for  some  time,  been  em- 
peror, and,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests,  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  the  support  of  united  Germany,  especially  ^ince  Ger- 
many was  now  invaded  by  the  Turks.  In  order  to  secure  this  sup- 
port, he  found  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  in  religion  fo  Ins 
Protestant  subjects.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  (1530,)  where  there 
was  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  princes  which  had  been  for 
a  long  lime  seen  in  Germany,  the  celebrated  confession  of  the 
faith  of  the  Protestants  was  read.  It  was  wi'Itten  by  Melancthon, 
in  both  Latin  and  German,  on  the  basis  of  the  articles  of  Torgau, 
vihich  Luther  had  prepared.     The  style  was  Melancthon's ;  the 


s  Luther's. 


1  twenty-eighl  articles. 


of  which  twenty-one  pertained  to  the  fjuth  of  the  Prolestants- 

Ihe  name  they  assumed  at  the  second  diet  of  Spires,  in  1529 and 

the  remaining  seven  recounted  tlie  errors  and  abuses  of  Rome. 
It  was  subscribed  by  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Bran- 
aenburg,  the  Duke  of  Lunenbui^,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
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Prmue  of  Aiihalt,  and  the  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities  Nurem. 
berg  and  Keutlingen.  But  the  CathoUcs  had  the  ascendancy  in 
the  diet,  and  the  "Confession  of  Augsburg"  was  condemned. 
But  the  emperor  did  not  venture  on  any  decisive  measures  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  "  heresy."  He  threatened  and  publislied  edicts, 
hut  his  menaces  had  but  little  force.  Nevertheless,  the  Protestani 
princes  assembled,  first  at  Smalcalde,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort, 
for  an  alliance  of  mutual  defence, — the  first  effective  union  of 
free  princes  and  states  against  their  oppressors  in  modem  Europe, 
— and  laid  the  foundation  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Hostilities,  how- 
ever, did  not  commence,  since  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  uniting 
Germany  against  the  Turks  ;  and  he  therefore  recalled  his  edicts 
of  Worms  and  Augsburg  against  the  Protestants,  and  made  im- 
portant concessions,  and  promised  them  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
their  religion.  This  was  a  great  triumph  to  the  Protestants,  and 
as  great  a  shock  to  the  Papal  power. 

The  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  League  of  Smalcalde  form 
an  important  era  of  Protestantism,  since,  by  these,  the  reformed 
faith  received  its  definite  form,  and  was  moreover  guaranlccd. 
The  work  for  which  Luther  had  been  raised  up  was  now,  in  the 
mEun,  accomplished.     His  great  message  had  been  delivered  and 

After  the  confirmation  of  his  cause,  his  life  was  perplexed  and 
anxious.  He  had  not  anticipated  those  civil  commotions  which  he 
now  saw,  sooner  or  later,  were  inevitable.  With  the  increase  of 
his  party  was  the  decline  of  spirituality.  Political  considerations, 
also,  with  many,  were  more  prominent  than  moral.  Religion  and 
politics  were  mingled  together,  not  soon  .to  be  separated  m  the 
progress  of  reform.  Moreover,  the  reformers  differed  upon  many 
points  among  themselves.  There  was  a  lamentable  want  of  har- 
mony between  the  Germans  and  tiie  Swiss.  Luther  had  quarrelled 
with  nearly  every  prominent  person  with  whom  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated, except  Melancthon,  who  yielded  to  him  implicit  obedience. 
But,  above  all,  the  Anabaptist  disorders,  which  lie  detested,  and 
which  distracled  the  whole  bishopric  of  Miinster,  oppressed  and 
mortified  him.  Worn  out  with  cares,  labors,  and  vexations,  which 
ever  have  disturbed  the  peace  and  alloyed  the  happiness  of  great 
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\>eTO&%  and  from  which  ao  greatness  is  excraptjlio  diod  at  Ebsle- 
Jion,  in  1545,  while  on  a  viiit  to  his  n-itive  place  m  o  dcr  to  recon- 
-tie  dissensions  between  the  coints  of  HansMdl  i 

Luther's  name  i?  stiil  reverenced  in  Gernnny,  and  throughout 
bU  Protestant  countries,  he  is  regarded  aa  the  gieatcst  man  coii- 
nocled  with  the  history  of  the  church  « nee  the  iposlol  c  age. 
Others  have  been  greater  geniuses  other  moie  karncl  others 
more  devout,  and  otliers  more  am  able  and  intrreslmg  b  it  none 
ever  evinced  grealer  mlrepiditj,  or  combined  greater  quil  ties  of 
mind  and  heart.  He  had  his  faults  he  was  inilable,  dogmatic, 
and  abusive  in  his  controversial  writmgs  He  had  no  toleration 
for  those  who  differtd  fiomhim— the  fault  of  the  age  Bui  he 
was  genial,  joyous,  friendly,  and  dis  nteicsted  H  s  labors  were 
gigantic ;  his  sinceritj  un  mpeached ,  his  piety  enlightened  ,  his 
zeal  unquenchable  C  rcumatances  and  the  new  idcds  of  his  age, 
favored  him,  but  he  made  himself  mastci  of  those  ci  cumstances 
and  ideas,  and,  what  is  more,  worked  out  ideas  of  his  own,  which 
were  in  harmony  with  Christiamly  The  Reformitioti  would  have 
happened  had  there  been  no  Luther  though  at  a  less  favorable 
time  ;  but,  of  all  the  men  of  his  Tge  that  the  Reformation  coul; 
least  spare,  Martin  L  J  hor  stands  pre  mntnt.  \s  the  giealistof 
reformers,  his  name  will  bf  e\(-r  horn. red 


Repekesces.  — The   EtteitDn  of  tl  e  s  t    s   1  rected  onh  to  the 

most  prominent  and  vtiluable  works  n  1 1  1  treat  of  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
Bstant  reformation.  All  ttio  works  aro  t))  nunerou'  even  to  be  deci- 
mated. Allusion  is  made  to  those  mcrelj  which  are  acceiaible  and 
usefuu  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  as  most  important  Ranke's 
Hiatory  of  the  Keformit  on  D  Aub  gnfi  s  Ilistory  of  the  Reformation  i 
Michelcfa  Life  of  L  ither  Audins  Life  of  Luther  a  Catholic  work, 
wtilton  with  great  sp  r  t  hut  not  much  libera:Utj  ,  Stebhii  ^  s  History  of 
the  lieformation  ;  a  Lifo  of  Luther,  by  Rev,  Dr.  Sears,  a  new  work,  writ- 
ton  with  great  correctness  and  ability ;  Guizot'a  Leoturca  on  Civilination 
Clank's  Essay  on  tne  Consequences  of  tho  Reformation 
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CHAPTER     III 

THE    EMPEROR    CHARLES    V. 

Wiiirx  Luilier  appeared  upon  the  stage,  the  great  monarchies 
of  Europe  had  just  arisen  upon  the  niins  of  those  Feudal  states 
which  survived  the  wreck  of  Cliarlemagne's  empire. 

The  Emperor  of  Germj-iv,  of  al!  the  monarcha  of  Europe,  had 
the  greatest  claim  to  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  his  throne.  As 
hereditary  sovereign  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol,  he 
had  absolute  authority  in  his  feudal  provinces ;  while,  as  an  elected 
emperor,  he  had  an  indirect  influence  over  Saxony,  the  Palatinate, 
ihe  three  archbishoprics  of  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Cologne,  and 
Bome  Burgundian  territories. 

But  the  most  powerful  monarchy,  at  this  time,  was  probably 
]hat  of  France;  and  its  capital  was  the  finosl  city  in  Europe,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  and  elegant  from  al!  parts  of  Christendom. 
All  strangers  extolled  the  splendor  of  the  court,  the  wealth  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  fame  of  the  university.  The  power  of  th" 
monarch  was  nearly  absolute,  and  a  considerable  standmg  army, 
even  then,  was  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  ruled  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  by  their  marriage,  had  united  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  The  conquest  of  Granada  and  the 
discovery  of  America  had  added  greatly  to  the  political  importance 
of  Spain,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness  iindtr 

Philip  n, 

England,  from  its  insular  position,  had  not  so  much  influence 
in  European  politics  as  the  other  powers  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  flourishing  and  united 
kingdom,  Henry  VII.,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  was  successful  hi  suppressing  the  power  cf  llie 
feudal  nobility,  and  in  increasing  the  royal  authority.     Kings,  in  the 
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•fiftcentli  century,  were  the  best  protectors  of  the  people,  and  aided 
■Jiem  in  their  struggles  against  their  feudal  oppressors.  England, 
however,  had  made  but  little  advance  in  commeree  or  manufac- 
tures, and  the  people  were  still  rude  and  ignorant.  The  elergy, 
as  in  other  countries,  were  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  por- 
tion of  the  population,  and,  consequently,  the  most  influential, 
olthough  disgraced  by  many  vices,       . 

Italy  then,  as  now,  was  divided  into  many  independent  states, 
and  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  dissensions.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  was  ruled  by  Ludovico  Moro,  son  of  the  celebrated  Francis 
Sforza.  Naples,  called  a  Idngdom,  had  just  been  conquered  by 
the  French,  Florence  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Mediei.  Ven- 
ice, whose  commercial  importance  had  begun  to  decline,  was 
controlled  by  an  oligarchy  of  nobles.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
filled  by  pope  Alexander  VT.,  a  pontiff  who  has  obtained  an  infa- 
mous immortality  by  the  vices  of  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  treadi- 
ery.  The  papacy  was  probably  in  its  most  corrupt  state,  and 
'Jiose  who  had  the  control  of  its  immense  patronage,  disregarded 
the  loud  call  for  reformation  which  was  raised  in  every  comer  of 
Christendom.  The  popes  were  intent  upon  securing  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  power,  and  levied  oppressive  taxes  on  both  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  subjects. 

The  great  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  are  now  so 
considerable, — Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norwa)', — did  not, 
a;  the  beginning  of  the  sLxteenlh  century,  attract  much  attention. 
They  were  plunged  in  barbarism  and  despotism,  and  the  light  of 
science  or  religion  rarely  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The  mon 
^rchs  were  sensual  and  cruel,  the  nobles  profligate  and  rapacio^is, 
[he  clergy  ignorant  and  corrupt,  and  the  people  degraded,  and  vf? 
insensible  to  their  degradation,  with  no  aspirations  for  freedom 
ond  no  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  civilization.  Such  heroes  as 
Peter  and  Gustavus  Adolpbus  had  not  yet  appeared  Nor  were 
Ihese  northern  nations  destined  to  be  immediately  bensfiled  by  the 
impulse  which  the  reformation  gave,  witii  the  exception  of  Sweden, 
Ilien  the  most  powerful  of  these  kingdoms. 

The  Greek  empire  became  extinct  when  Constantinople  was 
isken  by  the  Turks,  in  1453.  On  its  ruins,  the  Ottoman  |iower 
was  raised.     At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cent  try,  die  Turkish 
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arms  were  veiy  powerful,  and  Europe  again  trembled  before  iho 
Moslems.  Greece  and  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  were  obedieni 
to  the  suhan.  But  his  power  did  not  reaeh  its  eulminating  point 
until  a  century  afterwards. 

Such  were  the  various  states  of  Europe  when  the  Reformation 
broke  out.  ^Maximilian  was  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Charles  V, 
liad  just  inherited,  from  his  father,  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
in  addition  to  the  dominion  of  the  Netherlands.) 

By  the  death  of  Maximilian,  in  1519,  the  youthful  sovereign  of 
Spain  and  (he  Netherlands  came  into  possession  of  the  Austrian 
dominions ;  and  the  electors,  shortly  afler^chose  liim  emperor  of 
Germany. 

He  was  bom  at  Ghent,  A.  D.  1500,  and  was  educated  with 
great  care.  He  early  displayed  his  love  of  government,  and,  at 
fifteen,  was  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.  But  he 
had  nolaste  fe^-tearning,  and  gave  but  few  marks  of  that  genius 
which  he  afterwards  evinced.  He  was  much  attached  to  his 
Flemish  subjects,  and,  during  the  fii'st  year  of  his  reign,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  grandees  of  Spain  and  the  nobles  of  Germany  by 
his  marked  par^ality  for  those  men  who  had  been  his  early  com- 
panions. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  career  of  Charles  V.,  any  powerful 
motives  of  conduct,  separate  from  the  desire  of  aggrandlzementj/' 
The  interests  of  the  church,  with  which  he  was  identified,  and  the 
true  welfare  of  bis  subjects,  were,  at  different  times,  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition.  Had  there  been  no  powerful  monarchs  on  the  other 
thrones  of  Europe,  his  dreams  of  power  might  possibly  have  been 
realized.  But  at  this  period  there  happened  to  be  a  constellation 
of  princes. 

The  greatest  of  these,  and  the  chief  rival  through  life  of 
Charles,  was  Francis  I.  of  France.  He  had  even  anticipated  an 
election  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  would  have  made  him  more 
powerful  than  even  Charles  himself.  The  electors  feared  both, 
and  chose  Frederic  of  Saxony ;  but  he  declined  the  dangerous 
Dost.  Charles,  as  Archduke  of  Austria,  had  such  great  and 
ob^";ous  claims,  that  they  could  not  be  disregarded.  He  was  ihere- 
fnrc  (be  fortunate  candidate.     But  his  election  was  a  great  disap- 
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poinlmeni  lo  Francis,  and  he  could  not  conceal  his  moi-lificatlon. 
Peace  could  not  long  subsist  between  two  envious  and  ambitious 
pruices  Francis  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Charles,  had 
inherited  nearly  despotic  power,  was  free  from  financial  embarriisa- 
nicnts,  and  ruled  over  an  united  and  loyal  people.  He  was  therefore 
no  contemptible  match  for  Charles.  In  addition,  he  strengthened 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  Swiss  and  Venetians.  Charles 
Bought  the  favor  of  the  pope  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The 
real  i^auses  of  war  were  mutual  jealousies,  and  passion  for  military 
glory.  The  assigned  causes  were,  that  Charles  did  not  respect 
the  claims  of  Francis  as  kmg  of  Naples;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Francis  had  seized  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  also  retained  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  patri- 
monial mheritance  of  the  emperor. 

The  political  history  of  Europe,  for  nearly  half  a  ceatury,  is  a 
record  of  the  wars  between  these  powerful  prmces/of  their  mutual 
disaslere,  disappointments,  and  successes.  Other  f^onlests  were 
involved  in  these,  and  there  were  also  some  which  arose  from 
s  independent  of  mutual  jealousy,  such  as  the  revolt  of  the 
h  grandees,  of  the  peasants  in  Germany,  and  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  empire  by  the  Tucks.  During  tlie  reign  of  Charles, 
was  also  the  division  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  on  grounds  of 
religion— -the  foundation  of  the  contest  which,  ai^er  the  death  of 
Charles,  convulsed  Germany  for  thirty  years.  But  the  Thirtv. 
Years'  War  was  a  religious  war—  was  one  of  the  political  cons^^. 
quencea  of  the  Reformation.  The  wars  between  Charles  and 
Francis  were  purely  wars  of  military  ambition.  Charles  hadj 
greater  territories  and  larger  armies ;  but  Francis  liad  more  money, 
and  more  absolute  control  over  his  forces.  Charles's  power  was. 
checked  m  Spain  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  Cortes,  and  in  Ger- 
many  by  the  mdependence  of  the  princes,  and  by  the  embarrass 
ing  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  Eeformation. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  read  the  various  wars  between  Cliorlia 
and  his  rival.  Each  of  them  gained,  at  different  times,  gre.il 
successes,  and  each  experienced,  in  turn,  the  most  humiliating 
reverses.  Francis  was  even  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  1525,  and  confined  m  a  fortress  at  Madrid,  until  he  promised  to 
the  victors  the  complete  dismemberment  of  Fran^ie-  -an  extorted 
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promise  he  never  meant  to  keep.  No  sooner  had  he  recover'"' 
his  liberty,  than  he  violated  all  his  oaths,  and  Europe  was  Hgam 
the  scctiB  of  fresh  hostilities.  The  passion  of  revenge  was  now 
added  to  that  of  ambition,  and,  as  the  pope  had  favored  the  cause 
of  Fi-ancis,  the  generals  of  Charles  invaded  Italy.  Rome  was 
(alien  and  sacked  by  the  constable  Bourbon,  a  French  ni>ble 
whom  Francis  had  slighted,  and  crueltica  and  outrages  were  per- 
petrated by  the  imperial  forces  which  never  disgraced  Alaric  or 
Attila. 

Charles  affected  to  be  filled  with  grief  in  view  of  the  victories 
of  his  generals,  and  pretended  that  they  acted  without  his  orders. 
He  employed  every  artifice  to  deceive  indignant  Christendom,  and 
appointed  prayers  and  processions  throughout  Spain  for  the  re- 
covery of  tiie  pope's  liberty,  which  one  stroke  of  his  pen  could 
have  secured.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  most  Catholic  and  bigoted 
prince  in  Europe  seized  the  pope's  person,  and  sacked  his  city,  at 
the  very  lime  when  Luther  was  prosecuting  his  reform.  And 
this  fact  shows  how  much  more  powerfully  the  emperor  was  influ- 
enced by  political,  than  by  reli^ous  considerations.  It  also  shows 
the  providence  of  God  in  permitting  the  only  men,  who  could 
have  arrested  the  reforma^on,  to  spend  their  strength  in  battling 
each  other,  rather  than  the  heresy  which  they  deplored.  Had 
Charles  been  less  powerful  and  ambitious,  he  probably  would  have 
contented  himself  in  punishing  heretics,  and  in  uniting  with  his 
natural  ally,  the  pope,  in  suppressing  every  insurrection  which  had 
:or  its  object  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  enjoyment  of  popu- 
lar liberty. 

The  war  was  continued  for  two  years  longer  between  FranciS 
and  Charies,  with  great  acrimony,  but  with  various  success,  noth 
jiarties  being,  at  one  time,  strengthened  by  alliances,  and  then 
again  weakened  by  desertions.  At  last,  both  parties  weie  e>- 
i,austcd,  and  were  willing  to  accede  to  terms  which  they  had 
previously  rejected  with  disdain.  Francis  was  the  most  weakened 
and  disheartened,  but  Charles  was  the  most  perplexed.  Tho 
troubles  growing  out  of  tiie  Reformation  demanded  his  attention, 
and  the  Turks,  at  this  period  a  powerful  nation,  were  about  in- 
vading Austria.  The  Spaniards  murmured  at  the  unusual  length 
of  the  war,  and  money  was  with  diffieulty  obtained. 
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i  (ence  thu  peace  of  Cambray,  Augusl  5,  1529 ;  which  was  vrry 
Mvaiiuigeoiis  to  Charles,  in  consequence  of  the  impulsive  charac- 
ler  ot"  Francis,  and  his  impatience  to  recover  hia  children,  whom 
hfi  had  surrendered  lo  Charles  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty.     He 

^»-Ai  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  for  the  ransom  of  his  sons, 
<ind  renounce  his  pretensions  m  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy.  He, 
moreover,  lost  reputation,  and  the  confidence  of  Europe,  by  thfj 
abandonment  of  his  allies.  Charles  remained  the  arbiter  of  Italy, 
and  was  attentive  to  the  interests  of  all  who  ^adhered  to  him. 
With  less  chwalry  than  his  rival,  he  had  infinitely  more  honor. 
Cold,  sagacious,  selfish,  and  ambitious,  he  was,  however,  just,  and 
kept  his  word.  He  combined  qualities  we  often  see  in  selfish 
men  — a  sort  of  legal  and  technical  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
with  the  constant  violation  of  its  spirit.  A  Shylock  might  not 
enter  a  false  charge  upon  his  books,  while  he  would  adhere  to  a 
most  extortionate  bargain. 

Charies,  after  the  treaty  of  Cambray  was  signed,  visited  Italy 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror.  At  Genoa,  he  honored  Doria 
with  many  marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  upon  the  republic 
new  privileges.  He  setfled  all  his  difficulties  with  Milan,  Venice, 
and  Florence,  and  reestablished  the  authority  of  the  Medici.  He 
was  then  crowned  by  the  pope,  whom  he  had  trampled  on,  as  King 
of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  hastened  into 
Germany,  which  imperatively  required  his  presence,  both  on 
account  of  dissensions  among  the  princes,  which  the  reformation 
caused,  and  the  imasion  of  Austria  i,y  three  hundred  thousand 
Turks.  He  resohed  to  recover  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  crush  those  opinions  which  were  under- 
mining his  authority,  as  well  as  the  power  of  Rome,  with  which 
his  own  was  identified. 

A  Diet  of  the  empire  was  accordingly  summoned  at  Spires,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  (he  stale  of  religion,  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  Germany.  It  met  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1539,  and  the  greatest  address  was  required  to  prt-venl 
a  civil  war.  All  that  Charles  could  obtain  from  the  assembled' 
princes  was,  the  promise  lo  prevent  any  further  iimovations.  A 
decree  to  that  effect  was  passed,  against  which,  however,  tho 
fiiHowert  of  Luther  protested,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  were 
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the  Elector  of  Saxony,the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  the  Prince  of  Anhah,  and  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  cities.  This  protest  gave  lo  them 
Hie  name  of  Protestants  —  a  name  over  since  retained.  Soon 
after,  tlie  diet  assembled  at  Augsburg,  when  the  articles  of  failh 
among  the  Protestants  were  read, — known  as  the  Confession  cf 
Augsburg, — which,  however,  the  emperor  opposed.  In  conse- 
iiuencc  of  hia  decree,  the  Protestant  princes  entered  into  a  league 
at  Smalcalde,  (December  22,  1530,)  to  support  one  another,  and 
defend  their  religion.  Circumstances  continually  occurred  to 
convince  Charles,  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the  sword  was 
impossible  in  Germany,  and  moreover,  he  saw  it  was  for  hia 
interest  —  lo  which  his  eye  was  peculiarly  open  —  to  unite  all  the 
German  provinces  in  a  vigorous  confederation.  Accordingly 
after  many  difficulties,  and  with  great  reluctance,  terms  of  pacifi- 
cation were  agreed  upon  at  Nuremburg,  (1531,)  and  ratified  ir; 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  shortly  after,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  no 
person  should  be  molested  in  his  religion,  and  that  the  Protestants, 
on  their  part,  should  assist  the  emperor  in  resisting  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks.  The  Germans,  witli  their  customary  good  faith, 
famished  all  the  assistance  they  promised,  and  one  of  the  best 
armies  ever  raised  in  Germany,  amounting  to  ninety  thousand 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  took  tlie  field,  commanded  by 
the  emperor  in  person.  But  the  campaign  ended  without  an; 
loemOTable   event,   both    parlies    having    erred    from  excessive 

Francis  soon  availed  himself  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
his  rival,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  put  forth  his  old 
claims,  courted  the  favor  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  renewed 
hostilities.  He  marched  towards  Italy,  and  took  possession  of 
the  dominions  of  llie  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  emperor,  at  this 
juncture,  was  unable  to  assist,  on  account  of  his  African  exjio- 
diiion  a<rainst  the  pirate  Barbarossa.  This  noted  corsair  had 
jiiilt  up^a  great  power  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  committed 
snnmeful  ravages  on  all  Christian  nations.  Charles  landed  in 
Africa  with  thirty  thousand  men,  took  the  fortress  of  Goletta,  de- 
feated the  pirate's  army,  captured  his  capital,  and  restored  the 
ex.led  Moorish  king  to  his  throne.     In  the  midst  of  tbes       " 
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Francis  invaded  Savoy.  Charles  was  terribly  indignant,  anil 
loaded  liis  rival  with  sucli  violent  invectives  that  Francis  challenged 
him  to  single  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  but  the  duel 
was  never  fought.  Charles,  in  his  turn,  invaded  France,  with  a 
liirge  army,  for  that  age  —  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand 
horse  ;  but  the  expedition  was  unfortunate.  Fi'ancis  acted  or,  tho 
defensive  with  admirable  skill,  and  was  fortunate  in  his  general 
Moiilmoreney,  who  seemed  ptwaessed  with  the  spirit  of  a  Fabius 
The  emperor,  at  last,  was  con>pelled  to  return  inglorioualy,  having 
lost  half  of  his  army  without  having  gained  a  single  important  ad- 
vantage.  The  joy  of  Francis,  however, was  embittered  by  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  attributed  by  some  to  the  infamous  Calhatine  de 
Medicis,  wifeof  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  order  to  secure  (he  crown 
to  her  husband.  War  did  not  end  with  the  retreat  of  Charles,  but 
was  continued,  mth  great  personal  animosity,  until  mutual  exhaus- 
tLon  led  to  a  truce  for  ten  years,  concluded  at  Nice,  in  1538.  Both 
parlies  had  exe  ed  he  r  u  most  strength,  and  neither  had  obtained 
any  s  -m-il  advantage  N  withstanding  their  open  and  secret 
enm  y  they  had  an  n  crv  ew  shortly  after  the  truce,  in  which 
ho  1  ed  IV  h  eacl  o  her  in  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
and  n  beexhb  on  of  chi  alrous  courtesies  — a  miserable  mock- 
ery, as  shown  by  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Inice,  and  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  1541. 

These  were,  doutless,  facilitated  by  Charles's  unfortunate  expe- 
ditbn  against  Algiers  in  1541,  by  which  he  gained  nothing  but 
disgrace.  His  army  was  wasted  by  famine  and  disease,  and  a 
lempest  destroyed  his  fleet.  All  the  complicated  miseries  which 
war  produces  were  endured  by  his  unfortunate  troops,  but  a  small 
portion  of  whom  ever  returned.  Francis,  taking  advantage  of 
these  misfortunes,  made  immense  military  preparations,  formed  a 
league  with  the  Sultan  Solyman,  and  brought  five  armies  into  the 
field.  He  assumed  the  oflensive,  and  invaded  the  Netherlands, 
but  obtained  no  laurels.  Charles  formed  a  league  with  Henry 
Vlll,  and  the  war  raged,  with  various  success,  without  either 
party  obtaining  any  signal  advantage,  for  three  years,  when  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Crcspy,  in  1544.  Charies,  being  in  the 
heart  of  France  with  an  invading  army,  had  the  apparent  advantage  ■ 
but  the  diliculty  of  retreating  out  of  France  in  case  of  di«LStei, 
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and  the  troubles  in  Germany,  fore  d  h  u-p    d  f      ml 

operations.  The  pope,  also,  was  ff  1  d  h>-ca  1  h  d 
reded  so  much  to  the  Protestants,  and  h  T  1^  p  d  h 
the  side  of  Hungary.     Moreover  i  ffl       d      l!     h     g 

"'hicli  indisposed  him   for  compl        d  rp  L  f 

tnese  things,  he  made  peace  with  F  ai        f  II 

iv-i;h  ihe  pope,  and  resolved  to  extirpate  the  Piotestant  rehj,iun, 
which  was  the  cause  of  so  many  insurrections  io  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pope  resolved  to  assemble  the  famous 
Council  of  Trent,  the  legality  of  which  the  Protestants  denied.  It 
met  m  December,  1545,  and  was  the  last  general  council  which 
the  popes  ever  assembled.  It  met  with  a  view  of  healing  the 
dissensions  of  the  church,  and  confirming  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  princes  of  Europe  hoped  that  important  reforms  would 
have  been  made  ;  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  done,  and  the 
attention  of  the  divines  was  directed  to  dogmas  rather  than  morals. 
The  great  number  of  Italian  bishops  enabled  the  pope  to  have  every 
thing  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  French  prelates,  and  tlie  ambassadors  of  the  differ- 
ent  monarchs,  who  also  had  seats  in  the  council.  The  decrees  of 
this  council,  respecting  articles  of  faith,  are  considered  as  a  final 
authority  fay  the  itotnan  church.  It  denounced  the  reform  of 
Luther,  and  confirmed  the  various  ecclesiastical  usurpations  which 
had  rendered  the  reformation  necessary.  It  lasted  twenty-two 
years,  at  different  intervals,  during  the  pontificate  of  (ive  popes. 
The  Jesuits,  just  rismg  into  notice,  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
council,  in  consequence  of  the  learning  and  ability  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  especially  of  Laynez,  the  general  of  the  order. 
The  Dom  n  cans  and  Franciscans  manifested  then-  accustomed 
at  in  OS  ties  and  rivalries,  and  questions  were  continually  proposed 
and  agitated  which  divided  ,the  assembly.  The  French  bishops, 
\  eaded  by  tl  e  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  opposed  to  the  high  pre- 
tensois  of  the  Italians,  especially  of  Cardinal  IVIorone,  the  i>apal 
legate ;  but,  by  artifice  and  management,  the  more  strenuous 
odherents  of  the  pope  attained  their  ends. 

About  the  dme  the  council  assembled,  died  thteo  distinguished 
persons  —  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Francis  I.,  and  Luther. 
Charles  7.  was  freed  from  his  great  rival,  and  from  the  only 
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private  person  in  his  dominions  he  had  reason  to  fear.  He  now, 
in  good  earnest,  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  cf  his 
empire,  and  resolved  to  crush  the  Reformation,  and,  by  force,  if 
It  were  necessary.  He  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  amuse  and 
deceive  the  Protestants,  and  evinced  that  profound  dissimulation, 
which  was  one  of  his  characteristics.  He  formed  a  strict  alliance 
with  the  pope,  made  a  truce  with  Solyman,  and  won  over  to  his 
side  Maurice  and  other  German  princes.  His  military  prepara- 
tions and  his  intrigues  alarmed  the  Protestants,  and  they  prepared 
themselves  for  resistance.  Religious  zeal  seconded  their  military 
ardor.  One  of  the  largest  armies,  which  had  been  raised  in  Eu- 
rope lor  a  century,  took  the  field,  and  Charles,  shut  up  in  Ratis- 
bon,  was  in  no  condition  to  fight.  Unfortunately  for  the  Protes- 
tants, they  negotiated  instead  of  acting.  The  emperor  was  in 
their  power,  but  he  was  one  of  those  few  persons  who  remwned 
haughty  and  inflexible  in  the  midst  of  calamities.  He  pronounced 
tiie  ban  of  the  empire  against  the  Protestant  princes,  who  were  no 
match  for  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  field  :  they  acted 
without  concert,  and  committed  many  errors.  Their  forces  de- 
creased, while  those  of  tiie  emperor  increased  by  large  additions 
from  Italy  and  Flanders,  Instead  of  decisive  action,  tlie  Protes- 
tants dallied  and  procrastinated,  unwilling  to  make  peace,  and 
unwillmg  to  face  their  sovereign.  Their  army  melted  away,  and 
nothing  of  importance  was  efiected.   ■ 

Maurice,  cousin  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  a  baseness  to  whicK 
history  scarcely  afibrda  a  parallel,  deserted  his  allies,  and  joinea 
the  emperor,  purely  from  ambitious  motives,  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tories of  his  kinsman  with  twelve  thousand  men.  The  confederates 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  being  rejected,  they  scparated,- 
and  most  of  them  submitted  to  the  emperor.  He  treated  them 
with  haughtiness  and  rigor,  imposed  on  them  most  humiliating 
terras,  forced  them  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smalcalde,  to  giie 
up  their  militarj  stores,  to  admit  garrisons  into  their  cities,  and  tc 
pay  large  contributions  in  money. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  however 
Sieid  out ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  emperor,  that  he  f  oulfl 
not  immediately  attack  them.  But  the  death  of  F-ancis  gave  him 
leisure  to  invade  Saxony,  and  the  elector  was  defeated  at  the  baltl* 
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of  Muhlhausen,  (1547,}and  taken  prisoner.  The  captive  prince 
approached  the  victor  without  sullennesa  or  pride.  "  The  fonime 
of  war,"  said  he,  "  has  made  me  your  prisoner,  roost  gracious 

emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated "     Here  Charles  ioter- 

mpted  him  —  "  And  am  I,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  he  emperor  .' 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You 
shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  his 
back  upon  him  with  a  haughty  air. 

The  unfortunate  prince  was  closely  guarded  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
and  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  court  martial,  at  which  presided  the 
infamous  Duke  of'  Alva,  afterwards  celebrated  for  his  cruellies  in 
Holland.  He  was  convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  —  a  sentence  which  no  court  martial  had  a  right 
to  inflict  on  the  first  prince  of  the  empire.  He  was  treated  with 
ignominioDs  harshness,  which  he  bore  with  great  magnanimity,  but 
finally  made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  which,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life,  he  relinquished  his  kingdom  to  Maurice. 

The  landgrave  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  power  of 
Charles,  after  all  his  CDemies  were  subdued,  and  he  made  his  sub- 
mission, though  Charles  extorted  the  most  rigorous  conditions,  he 
being  required  to  surrender  his  person,  abandon  the  league  of 
Sraalcalde,  implore  pardon  on  his  knees,  demolish  his  fortifications, 
and  pay  an  enormous  fine.  In  short,  it  was  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission. Beside  infinite  mortifications,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner, 
which,  on  Charles's  part,  was  but  injury  added  to  mstilt — an  act 
of  fraud  and  injustice  which  inspired  the  prince,  and  the  Protes- 
tants, generally,  with  unbounded  indignation.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Maurice  in  vain  solicited  for  bis  liberty,  and  showed 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  detained  the  land- 
grave a  prisoner.  But  the  emperor  listened  to  their  remonstrances 
with  the  most  provoking  coolt  es^  and  showed  very  [.lainly  that  he 
was  resolved  to  cru-sh  all  rebellion  suppress  Protestant  sm,  and  raise 
up  an  absolute  throne  in  German)  to  the  subi  ersion  of  its  ancient 
constitution. 

To  all  appearances  his  tr  umph  was  complpte  His  great  rival 
was  dead;  his  enemeswere  subdued  and  humilnted;  Luther's 
voice  was  hushed  and  immense  contribution's  filled  the  imperial 
truHSury.     He  now  >rgin  to  reil  ze  thp  drpjims  of  his  life.     Hn 
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was  unquestionably,  at  that  time,  the  most  absolute  and  powerful 
prince  Europe  has  ever  seen  since  Charlemagne,  with  the  exception 
of  Napoleon. 

But  what  an  impressive  moral  does  the  histor;-  of  human  great* 
ness  convey !  The  hour  of  triumph  is  often  but  the  harbinger  of 
defeat  and  shame.  "  Pride  goeth  before  dcsiruclion."  Charles 
v.,  witli  all  his  policy  and  experience,  overreached  himself.  The 
failure  of  his  ambitious  projects  and  the  restoration  of  Protestant- 
ism, were  brought  about  by  instruments  the  least  anticipated. 

The  cause  of  Protestantism  and  the  liberties  of  Germany  were 
endangered  by  the  treachery  of  Maurice,  who  received,  as  hia 
reward,  the  great  electorate  of  Saxony.  He  had  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  glory  and  power.  Who  would  suppose  thai  this  traitor 
prince  would  desert  the  emperor,  who  had  so  splendidly  rewarded 
hia  services,  and  return  to  the  rescue  of  those  princes  whom  he 
had  so  basely  betrayed .'  But  who  can  thread  the  labyrinth  of  an 
intriguing  and  selfish  heart  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  movements 
of  an  unprincipled  and  restless  politician  ?  Maurice,  at  length, 
awoke  to  the  perception  of  the  real  condition  of  hia  country.  He 
saw  its  liberties  being  overturned  by  the  most  ambitious  man 
whom  ten  centuries  had  produced.  He  saw  the  cause,  which 
his  convictions  told  him  was  the  true  one,  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked.  He  was,  moreover,  wounded  by  the  pride,  coldness,  and 
undisguised  selfishness  of  the  emperoi.  He  was  mdignant  that 
the  landgrave,- his  father-in-law,  should  be  retained  a  prisoner, 
agdnst  all  the  lavre  of  honor  and  of  justice.  He  resolved  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  hia  country.  He  formed  his  plans  with  the  great- 
eat  coolness,  and  exercised  a  power  of  dissimulation  that  has  no 
parallel  in  history.  But  his  address  was  even  greater  than  his 
hypocrisy.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  without 
losing  that  of  the  emperor.  He  even  obliuned  the  command  of 
an  army  which  Charles  sent  to  reduce  the  rebellious  city  of  Mag- 
deburg, and,  while  he  was  besieging  the  city,  he  was  negotiating 
wilh  the  generals  who  defended  it  for  a  general  union  against  the 
emperor.  Magdeburg  surrendered  in  1551.  .ts  chieftains  were 
secretly  assured  that  the  terms  of  capitulation  should  not  be  ob- 
served. His  next  point  was,  to  keep  the  army  together  until  hia 
Bchemes  were  ripened,  and  then  to  arrest  fho  emperor,  whose 
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thoughts  now  centred  on  the  council  of  Trent.  So  ho  proposeo 
sending  Protestant  divines  to  the  council,  but  delayed  tfieir  depart- 
ure by  endless  negotiations  about  the  terms  of  a  safe  conduct. 
He,  moreover,  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.,  the  successor 
of  Francis,  whose  animosity  against  Charles  was  as  intense  as  was 
that  of  his  father.  "When  his  preparations  were  completed,  he 
joined  his  army  in  Thuringia,  and  took  the  field  against  the  empe- 
ror, who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  designs,  and  who  blindly  trusted 
to  him,  deeming  it  impossible  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  so  honored 
and  rewarded,  could  turn  against  him.  March  18,  1552,  Maurice 
published  his  manifesto,  justifying  his  conduct ;  and  his  reasons 
were,  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  and  deliver  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  from  bondage. 
He  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  French  king,  and,  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  army,  mai-ched  towards  Innspruck,  where  the 
emperor  was  quartered.  The  emperor  was  thunderstruck  when 
he  hearrt  the  tidings  of  his  desertion,  and  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  him.  He  endeavored  to  gain  time  by  negotiations,  but  these 
were  without  effect.  Maurice,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  into  Upper  Germany.  Castles  and  cities  surren- 
dered as  he  advanced,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  tliat  he  came 
near  taking  the  emperor  captive.  Charles  was  obliged  to  fly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  to  travel  on  a  litter  by  torchlight, 
amid  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  He  scarcely  left  Innspruck  before 
Maurice  entered  it  —  but  too  late  to  gain  the  prize  he  sought. 
The  emperor  rallied  his  armies,  and  a  vigorous  war  was  carried 
on  between  the  contending  parties,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protes- 
tants. The  emperor,  after  a  while,  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  them,  for  his  Spanish  subjects  were  disgusted  with  the  war. 
his  funds  were  exhausted,  his  forces  dispersed,  and  his  territories 
threatened  by  the  French.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1552,  was 
concluded  the  peace  of  Passau,  which  secured  the  return  of  the 
landgrave  to  his  dominions,  the  freedom  of  religion  to  the  Protes- 
tants, and  the  preservation  of  the  German  constitution.  The  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  emperor  were  dispelled,  and  all  his  ambitious 
schemes  defeated,  and  he  left  to  meditate,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
pains  which  he  suffered  from  the  gout,  un  the  instability  of  a!i 
and   the   vaniLv   of  human   life.     Maurice   was  now 
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extolled  as  extravagantly  as  he  had  been  before  denounced,  and 
nia  treachery  justified,  even  by  grave  divines.  But  what  is  most 
singular  in  the  whole  affair,  was,  that  the  Frcaeh  king,  while  per- 
secuting Protestants  at  home,  should  protect  them  abroad.  But 
this  conduct  may  confirm,  b  a  signal  manner,  the  great  truth  of 
history,  that  God  regulates  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and 
makes  them  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  pur 

The  labors  and  perplexities  of  Charles  V.  were  not  diminished 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau.  He  continued  his  hostilities  against  the 
French  and  against  the  Turks.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Metz,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
To  his  calamities  in  France,  were  added  others  in  Italy,  Sienna 
revolted  against  his  government,  and  Naples  was  threatened  by  the 
Turks,  The  imperialists  were  unsuccessful  in  Italy  and  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  abandon  Tran- 
ayivania.  But  war  was  carried  on  b  the  Low  Countries  with 
considerable  vigor. 

Charles,  whose  only  passion  was  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
house,  now  projected  a  marriage  of  his  son,  Philip,  with  Mary, 
queen  of  England.  The  queen,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  mar- 
rying the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  and  eager  to 
secure  his  powerful  aid  to  reestablish  Catholicism  b  England, 
listened  to  his  proposal,  although  it  was  disliked  by  the  nation.  In 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  marriage 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  marriage  celebrated,  (1554.) 

Soon  after,  Charles  formed  the  extraordbary  resolution  of  re- 
signing his  dominions  to  his  son,  and  of  retiring  to  a  quiet  retreat. 
Diocletian  is  the  only  instance  of  a  prince,  capable  of  holding  the 
leins  of  government,  who  hud  adopted  a  similar  course.  All 
Europe  was  astonished  at  tlie  resolution  of  Charles,  and  all  histo- 
rians of  the  period  have  moralized  on  the  event.  But  it  ceases  to 
be  mysterious,  when  we  remember  that  Charles  was  no  nearer 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  which  animated  his  esBtencc, 
than  he  was  thirty  years  before;  that  he  was  disgusted  and 
wearied  with  the  world; 'that  he  suffered  severely  from  the  gout, 
which,  at  times,  incapacitated  him  for  the  government  of  his 
extensive  dominions.     It  was  never  his  habit  to  btrust  others  wiib 
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duties  and  labors  which  lie  could  perform  himself,  and  he  felt  thai 
nis  empire  needed  a  more  powerful  protector  than  his  ififirniiliea 
permitted  him  to  be.  He  was  gro\vn  prematurely  old ,  he  felt 
his  decliniiig  health  ;  longed  for  repose,  and  sought  religious  con- 
solation. Of  all  his  vast  [xissessions,  he  only  reserved  an  annual 
pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  resigning  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  already  been  elected  as 
Kingof  the  Romans.  He  then  set  out  for  his  retreat  in  Spain, 
which  was  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  near  Placentia,  situated  m 
ft  lovely  vale,  surrounded  with  lofty  trees,  watered  by  a  small 
brook,  and  rendered  attractive  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
delightful  temperature  of  the  climate.  Here  he  spent  his  last 
days  in  agricultural  improvements  and  religious  exercises,  appa- 
rendy  regardless  of  that  noisy  world  which  he  had  deserted  for- 
ever, and  indifferent  to  those  political  stomas  which  his  resdess 
ambition  had  r^sed.  Here  his  grandeur  and  his  worldly  hopes 
were  buried  in  preparing  himself  for  the  future  world.  He  lived 
>vith  great  simplicity,  for  two  years  after  his  retreat,  and  died 
(1558,)  from  the  effects  of  the  gout,  which,  added  to  his  great 
labore,  had  shattered  his  constitution.  He  was  not  whit  the  world 
wottld  call  a  great  genius,  like  Napoleon  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
great  sagacity,  untiring  industry,  and  respectable  attainments. 
He  was  cautious,  cold,  and  selfish ;  had  but  litUe  faith  in  human 
virtue  ,  and  vras  a  slave,  in  his  latter  days,  to  superstition.  He 
waa  neither  aiTable  nor  courteous,  but  was  sincere  in  his  attach- 
ments, and  munificent  in  rewarding  his  generals  and  friends.  He 
was  not  envious  nor  cruel,  but  inordinately  ambitious,  and  intent 


on  aggrandizing  his 


I  his  characteristic  defect. 


and  dus,  in  a  man  so  prominent  and  so  favored  by  circumstances, 
was  enough  to  keep  Europe  in  a  turmoil  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury.   

RpFERENCEa.  -Robertson-e  History  of  Cliarlcs  V.  Ranke'a  History  of 
theUcformaUon.  Kohirausch's  History  of  Germany.  EnasdVs  Modern 
Europe.  The  aboTe-mentioned  authors  are  easily  accessible,  and  are  all 
Itat  are  necessary  for  the  student.  Eobertson's  History  is  a  classic,  and 
Ml  immortAl  wort. 
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CHAPTER    ^V 

HENRT  virr. 

The  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  peculiarly 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  Itings,  and  of  their  efforts  to  establish 
themselves  and  their  families  on  absolute  thrones.  The  monoto- 
nous, and  almost  exclusive,  record  of  royal  pleasures  and  pursuits 
shows  in  how  little  consideration  the  people  were  held.  They 
struggled,  and  toiled,  and  murmured  as  they  do  now.  They 
probably  had  the  same  joys  and  sorrows  as  ia  our  times.  But,  in 
these  limes,  they  have  considerable  influence  on  the  government, 
the  religion,  the  literature,  and  the  social  life  of  nations.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  influence  was  not  so  apparent ;  but  power 
of  all  kinds  seemed  to  emanate  from  kings  and  nobles ;  at  least 
from  wealthy  and  cultivated  classes.  When  this  is  the  case, 
when  kings  give  a  law  to  society,  history  is  not  unphilosophical 
which  recognizes  chiefly  their  enterprises  and  ideas. 

The  rise  of  absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  feudal  states  is 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
There  was  every  where  a  strong  tendency  to  centralization. 
Provinces,  before  independent,  were  controlled  by  a  central 
government.  Standing  armies  took  tiie  place  of  feudal  armies. 
Kings  took  away  from  nobles  the  right  to  coin  money,  ailminister 
justice,  and  impose  taxes.  The  power  of  the  crown  became 
supreme  and  unlimited. 

But  some  monarchs  were  more  independent  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  power  of  nobles  was  suppressed,  or,  as  the  citie.s 
sided  with  the  central  government,  or,  as  provinces  were  con- 
nected and  bound  together.  The  power  of  Charles  V.  was  some- 
what limited,  in  Spain,  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  Cortes,  and,  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  independence  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  But,  in 
France  and  England,  the  king  was  more  absolute,  although  he 
did  not  rule  over  so  great  extent  of  territory  as  did  the  emperor 
of  Germany  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  Francis  1.  proved  so 
strong  an  antagonist  to  hw  more  powerful  rival. 
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The  history  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  ia  also 
the  history  of  Cliarles  v.,  since  they  were  both  engaged  in  the 
same  wars  ;  which  wars  have  already  been  alluded  lo.  Both  of 
these  monarchs  failed  in  the  objects  of  their  existence.  If  Charles 
did  not  realize  his  dream  of  universal  empire,  neither  did  Fracci^ 
leave  his  kingdom,  at  his  death,  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than 
he  found  it. 

Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Heory  II.,  a  warlike  prince, 
but  destitule  of  prudence,  and  under  ihe  control  of  women.  His 
policy,  however,  was  substantially  that  of  his  father,  and  he  con- 
tinued hostilities  against  the  emperor  of  Germany,  till  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  seeds 
of  subsequent  civil  wars  were  sown  by  his  zeal,  He  was  removed 
from  his  throne  prematurely,  being  killed  at  a  tournament,  in 
1559,  soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Tournaments  ceased 
with  his  death. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  other  great  contemporary  of 
Cliarles  V.,  merits  a  larger  notice,  Bot  only  because  his  reign  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  England,  but,  also,  because  the 
affmrs,  which  engaged  his  attention,  are  not  much  connected  with 
continental  history. 

He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1509,  in  his  eighteenth 
vear,  without  opposition,  and  amid  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation ; 
for  his  manners  were  easy  and  frank,  his  disposition  was  cheerful, 
and  his  person  was  handsome.  He  had  made  respectable  literary 
attainments,  and  he  gave  promise  of  considerable  abilities.  He 
was  married,  soon  after  his  accession,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
theKingof  Spain,  and  the  first  years  of  his  reign  were  happy, 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects.  He  had  a  well-filled  treasury, 
which  his  father  had  amassed  mth  great  care,  a  devoted  people 
and  an  obedient  parliament.  All  circumstances  seemed  lo  con 
tpire  to  strengthen  his  power,  and  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of 
Europe, 

But  this  state  did  not  last  long.  The  young  king  was  resolved 
to  make  war  on  France,  but  was  diverted  from  his  aim  by  troubles 
m  Scotland,  growing  out  of  his  own  rapacity — a  trait  which  ever 
peculiarly  distinguished  him.  These  troubles  resulted  in  a  Avar 
with  the  Scots,  who  were  defeated  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
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Fiodden  Field,  wliitrh  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Marmion,  Has  im- 
mortalized. The  Scotch  commanders,  Lenox  and  Argyle,  both 
pefished,  as  well  ay  the  valiant  King  James  himself.  There  is 
scarcely  an  illustrious  Scotch  family  who  had  not  an  ancestor  slain 
on  that  fatal  day,  September  9,  1513.  But  the  victory  was  dearly 
thought,  and  Sun-ey,  the  English  general,  afterwards  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,  was  unable  to  pursue  his  advantages. 

About  this  lime,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey  begiin  to  ad  a 
conspicuous  part  in  English  affairs.  His  father  was  a  butcher  i.f 
Ipswich ;  but  was  able  to  give  his  son  a  good  education.  He 
studied  at  Osford,  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  attainments,  and 
became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  Tlie  marquis 
gave  him  the  rich  living  of  Limington  ;  but  the  young  parson,  with 
his  restless  ambition,  and  love  of  excitement  and  pleasure,  was 
soon  wearied  of  a  country  life.  He  left  his  parish  to  become  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  treasurer  of  Calais.  This  post  introduced 
him  to  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  shared  with  the  Eari  of 
Surrey  the  highest  favors  of  royalty.  The  minister  and  diplomatist, 
finding  in  the  young  man  learning,  tact,  vivacity,  and  talent  for 
busmess,  introduced  him  to  the  king,  hoping  that  he  would  prove 
an  agreeable  companion  for  Henry,  and  a  useful  tool  for  himself. 
But  those  who  are  able  to  manage  other  people's  business,  gen- 
erally are  able  to  manage  their  own.  The  tool  of  Fox  looked 
after  his  own  interest  chiefly.  He  supplanted  his  master  in  the 
loyal  favor,  and  soon  acquired  more  favor  and  influence  at  court 
than  any  of  the  ministers  or  favorites.  Though  twenty  years  older 
than  Henry,  he  adapted  himself  to  all  his  tastes,  flattered  his  vanity 
and  passions,  and  became  his  bosom  friend  He  gossippd  with 
him  abo  t  Th  mas  Aqu  as  the  Ind  es  a  d  aff^  r,  of  ^alh  > 
He  was  a  great  refiner  of  sens  al  p  ensures  had  a  p  <;«  o  I  r 
magnificence  i  d  d  sphv  and  a  real  gen  us  for  co  rt  entert 
ments.  He  could  eat  and  dr  k -mth  fie  gajest  co  rten  s  a 
merry  songs  and  join  n  the  dance  He  was  blunt  ^nd  f  "ink  n 
his  manners  but  these  only  concealed  cmft  ind  cunn  ng  1  s 
art  to  conceal  art  and  \^oIsey  wig  a  mas  cr  of  all  Ihe  tr  U  f 
dissimula  on  He  rose  np  dly  -if  er  he  had  once  ga  ncd  tl  e  hear* 
of  t!ie  king.  He  became  successively  dean  of 'iork,  papal  legate, 
cardinal,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  arehbishop  of  York,  and  lord  chancellor 
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He  also  obtained  the  administration  and  the  temporalities  of  the 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham  and  Winchester.  By  these  gifts,  his  revenues  almost 
equalled  those  of  the  crown ;  and  be  squandered  them  in  a  style  of 
unparalleled  extravagance  He  dressed  in  purple  and  gold,  sup- 
ported a  train  of  eight  hundred  persons,  and  built  Hampton  Court. 
He  was  the  channel  through  which  the  royal  favors  flowed.  But 
he  made  a  good  chincellor,  dispensed  justice,  repressed  the  [lOwer 
of  Uie  BObles  encouraged  ind  renarded  Uterary  men,  and  endowed 
colleges.  He  was  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  powerful 
subject  that  Enghnd  ha&  ever  seen  Even  nobles  were  proud  to 
join  his  tra  n  of  dependants  There  was  nothing  sordid  or  vulgar, 
however,  in  all  his  ostentati  n  Henry  took  pleasure  in  his  pomp, 
for  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  greati  ess  of  his  own  majesty. 

The  first  J  ears  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  after  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field,were  spent  in  plcisure, and  in  great  public  displays 
of  magnificence,  whch  charmed  the  people,  and  made  him  a 
popular  idol  Among  these,  the  interview  of  the  king  with  Fran- 
cis I.  is  the  most  noted,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1520;  the  most  gor- 
geous pageant  of  the  =L\teenth  century,  designed  by  Wolsey,  who 
had  a  genius  for  such  things  The  monarchs  met  in  a  beautiful 
vMIcy  where  jousts  and  touraiments  were  held,  and  where  was 
exhibited  all  the  magnificence  which  the  united  resources  of 
France  and  England  could  ctmmand.  The  interview  was  sought 
by  Frmcis  to  win,  through  Wolsev,  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  to 
counterbahnce  the  alvintagps  which  it  was  supposed  Charles  V. 
had  game!  on  a  previcus  \:sit  to  the  king  at  Dover. 

The  getting  up  of  the  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  created 
some  murm  irs  among  the  English  nobility,  many  of  whom  were 
injured  by  the  expensive  tastes  of  Wolsey.  Among  these  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  hereditary  high  constable  of  England,  and 
connected  with  the  royal  house  of  the  Plaiitagenets.  Henry,  from 
motives  of  jealousy,  both  on  account  of  his  birth  and  fortune,  had 
long  singled  him  out  as  his  victim.  He  was,  also,  obnoxious  to 
Wolsey,  sinc6  he  would  not  flatter  his  pride,  and  he  had,  moreover, 
uisulte'd  him.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  king  to  find  a  pretence  fof 
committing  a  crime ;  and  Buckingham  was  arrested,  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted, for  making  traitorous  prophecies.     His  real  crime  was  in 
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being  more  jjowerful  than  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  kiiig.  With 
the  deuth  of  Slafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1521,  commtiiiced 
the  bloody  cruolty  of  Henry  VIII. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  king  made  himself 
notorious  for  his  theological  writings  against  Luther,  whose  doc- 
trines he  detested.  He  ever  had  a  las;.*  for  theological  dispula- 
lioii,  and  a  love  of  the  schoolmen.  His  tracts  against  Luther, 
very  respectable  for  talent  and  learning,  though  disgraced  by 
coarse  and  vulgar  vituperation,  secured  for  him  the  favor  of  the 
pope,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith ; "  and  a  strong  alliajice  existed  between  them  until  tlio 
divorce  of  Queen  Catharine. 

The  difficulties  and  delays,  attending  this  act  of  cruelty  and 
.nJLHtice,  constitute  no  small  part  of  tiie  domestic  history  of  Eng 
land  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vffl.  Any  event,  which  furnishes 
subjects  of  universal  gossip  ajid  discussion,  is  ever  wonhy  of  his- 
torical  notice,  masmuch  as  it  shows  prevailing  opinions  and  tastes 
Queen  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  was 
eight  years  older  than  her  husband,  whom  she  married  in  the  fir^ 
year  of  his  reign.  She  had  been  previously  married  to  his  brother 
Arthur,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1502.  For  several  years  after 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.,  her  domestic  happiness  was  a. 
subject  of  remark ;  and  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  congratulated  her 
on  her  brilliant  fortune.  She  was  beautiful,  sincere,  accompjished^ 
reii^ous,  and  disinterested,  and  every  way  calculated  to.  secure  as 
slie  had  won,  the  king's  affections. 

But  among  her  maids  of  honor  there  was  p      I     ly 

compllshed  and  fascinating,  to  whom   the   kin  f       d  h 

affections  with  unwonted  vehemence.  This  was  An  B  ]  \ 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who,  from  liis  <rr  w  1  h 
ried  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Norfolk. 
'ITiis  noble  alliance  brought  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  into  close  connec- 
li'iti  with  royally,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  his  daughter  to 
the  high  post  which  she  held  at  the  court  of  Queen  Catliarbe.  It 
h  probable  that  the  king  suppressed  his  passicw  for  some  time ;  and 
It  would  have  been  longer  concealed,  even  from  its  object,  had  not 
his  jealousy  been  excited  by  her  attachment  to  Percy,  son  of  the 
EarlofNoilbumberiand.     The  king  at  last  made  known  his  pas. 
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Bion  ;  l-ut  the  daughter  of  the  Howards  was  too  proud,  or  too  politic, 
or  too  high  principled,  to  listen  to  bis  oveilures.  It  was  ouly  ai 
queen  of  England,  that  she  would  return  the  passion  of  her  royaJ 
lover.  Moreover,  she  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  all-powerful 
cardinal,  for  assisting  in  her  separation  from  Percy,  whom  she 
loved  with  romantic  attachment.  The  kmg  waited  four  years,  but 
Anne  remained  inflexibly  virtuous.  He  tlieo  meditated  the  divoitie 
from  Catharine,  as  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  object  which 
now  seemed  to  animate  hia  existence.  He  confided  the  matter 
to  his  favorite  minister ;  but  Wolsey  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
disclosure,  and  remained  with  him  four  hours  on  his  knees,  to 
-  dissuade  him  from  a  step  which  he  justly  regarded  as  madness. 
Here  Wolsey  appears  as  an  honest  man  and  a  true  friend ;  but 
royal  mfatualion  knows  neither  wisdom,  justice,  nor  humanitj'. 
Wolsey,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  here  made  a  blunder,  and  departed 
from  the  policy  he  bad  hitherto  pursued  —  tliat  of  flattering  the 
humors  of  his  absolute  master,  Wolsey,  however,  recommendeo 
the  king  to  consult  tlie  divines  ;  for  Henry  pretended  that,  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  married  life,  he  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage.  The  learned  Englisli  doc- 
fors  were  afraid  to  pronounce  their  opinions.and  suggested  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fathers.  But  the  king  was  not  content  with  their 
authority ;  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  decisions  of  half  qf 
the  universities  of  Europe.  It  seems  very  smgular  tliat  a  sovereign 
so  unprincipled,  unscrupulous,  and  passionate,  and  yet  so  absolute 
and  powerful  as  was  Henry,  should  have  wasted  his  time  and  money 
in  seeking  countenance  to  an  act  on  which  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined, and  which  countenance  he  never  could  reasonably  hope 
to  secure.  But  his  character  was  made  up  of  contradictions. 
Ills  caprice,  violence,  and  want  of  good  faith,  were  strangtiy 
blended  with  superstition  and  reverence  for  the  authority  of  tlie 
church.  His  temper  urged  him  to  the  most  rigorous  measure  of 
injustice ;  and  his  injustice  produced  no  ahame,  although  he  waa 
restrained  somewhat  by  the  opinions  of  the  very  men  whom  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  murder. 

Queen  Catharine,  besides  being  a  virtuous  and  excellent  woiran, 
was  powerfully  allied,  and  was  a  zealous  Catholic.  Her  repudia- 
tiim,  therefore,  could  not  take  place  without  offending  the  verv 
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persons  whose  favor  the  king  was  most  anxious  to  conciiiate. 
especially  the  Emperor  Charles,  her  nephew,  and  the  pope,  and 
all  tlie  iiigh  dignitaries  and  adherenta  of  the  church.  Even 
Wolaey  could  not  in  hotjor  favor  the  divorce,  although  it  was  his 
policy  to  do  so.  In  consequence  of  his  intrigues,  and  the  scandal 
and  offence  so  outrageous  an  act  as  the  divorce  of  Catharine  must 
necessarily  produce  throughout  the  civilized  world,  Henry  long 
delayed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis,  being  afraid  of  a  war  with 
Charles  V.,  and  of  the  anathemas  of  the  pope.  Moreover,  he 
hoped  to  gain  him  over,  for  the  pope  had  sent  Cardinal  Campeggio 
to  London,  to  hold,  with  liis  legale  Wolsey,  a  court  to  hear  the 
case.  But  it  was  the  farthest  from  his  intention  to  grant  the 
divorce,  for  the  pope  was  more  afraid  of  Charles  V,  than  he 
was  of  Henry  VHI. 

The  court  settled  nothing,  and  the  king's  wrath  now  turned 
towards  Wolsey,  whom  he  suspected  of  secretly  thwarting  hia 
measures.  The  accomplished  courtier,  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
smiles  and  favors  of  royalty,  could  not  bear  his  disgrace  with  dig. 
nily.  The  proudest  man  in  England  became,  all  at  once,  the 
meanest.  He  wept,  he  cringed,  he  lost  his  spirits ;  he  surrendered 
his  palace,  his  treasures,  his  honors,  and  his  offices,  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  gave  them  to  him,  without  a  single  expostulation ; 
wrote  most  abject  letters  to  "  his  most  gracious,  most  merciful,  and 
most  pious  sovereign  lord ; "  and  died  of  a  brfJten  heart  on  his  way 
10  a  prison  and  the  scatTold.  "  Had  I  but  served  my  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me 
over  in  my  gray  hairs"  —  these  were  the  words  of  the  dying 
cardinal ;  his  sad  confessions  on  experiencing  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  But  the  vindictive  prince  suffered  no  word  of  sorrow  or 
regret  to  escape  him,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  prime 
minister,  and  his  intimate  friend  for  twenty  years. 

Shortly  after  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  which  happened  near.j 
a  year  before  his  deatJi,  (1529,)  three  remarkable  men  began  to 
figure  in  English  politics  and  history.  These  were  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Thomas  Cranmer,  and  Thomas  Cramwell.  More  was  the 
most  accomplished,  most  learned,  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
three.  He  was  a  Catholic,  but  very  exemplary  in  his  life,  and 
charitable   in   his  vieivs.     In  moral  elevation  of  characler,  and 
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beautiful  serenity  of  soul,  the  annals  of  the  great  men  of  hi* 
uountrj  furnish  no  superior.  His  extensive  erudition  and  morai 
integrity  alone  secured  him  the  official  station  which  Wolsey  held 
as  lord  chancellor.  He  was  always  the  intimate  friend  of  the  king  ■ 
ajid  his  conversation,  so  enlivened  by  wit,  and  so  rich  and  varied  in 
matter,  caused  his  society  to  be  universally  sought.  He  discharged 
his  duties  with  singular  conscientiousness  and  ability;  and  no  one 
ever  had  cause  to  complain  that  justice  was  not  rendered  him. 

Cranmer's  elevation  was  owing  to  a  fortunate  circumstance,  not- 
withstanding his  exalted  merit.     He  happened  to  say,  while  tutor 
to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Cressy,  id  the  liearing    f  D    Ga 
diner,  then  secretary  to  Henry,  that  the  proper  way  t  1      he 

difficulty  about  the  divorce  was,  to  appeal'  to  learned  n  who 
would  settle  the  matter  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  B  hi  w  h  u 
reference  to  the  pope.  This  remark  was  reported  to  th  L  a  a 
Cranmer  was  sent  to  reside  with  the  father  of  Anne  B  1  yn  d 
was  employed  in  writing  a  treatise  to  support  his  op  n  n  H 
ability  led  to  further  honors,  until,  on  the  death  of  Wa  h  m  a  ! 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see,  the  first 
office  in  dignity  and  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  which 
no  king,  however  absolute,  could  eject  him,  except  by  the  loss  of 
life.  We  shall  see  that,  in  all  matters  of  religion,  Cranmer  was 
the  ruling  spirit  in  England  until  the  accession  of  Mary. 

Cromwell's  origin  was  even  more  obscure  than  that  of  Wolsey's ; 
but  he  received  his  education  at  one  of  the  universities.  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  a  clerk  m  an  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  then  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  when  it  sacked  Rome, 
tlien  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Venice,  and  then  again 
!is  a  lawyer  in  England,  where  lie  attracted  the  attention  of  Wol- 
sr;y,  who  made  him  his  solicitor,  and  employed  him  in  the  diss<t- 
1  iition  of  monasteries.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  house  of 
•rommons,  where  his  address  and  business  talents  were  conspicuous. 
He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  confirmed  in  the  stewardship 
of  the  monasteries,  after  the  disgrace  of  his  master.  His  office 
brought  him  often  inlo  personal  conference  with  the  king  ;  and,  at 
one  of  these,  he  recommended  him  to  deny  the  authority  of  the 
pope  altogether,  and  declare  himself  supreme  henJ  of  the  church. 
The  boldness  of  this  advice  was  congenial  to  t'.ie  temper  of  tho 
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king,  worried  by  ihe  opposition  of  Rome  to  his  intended  divorce, 
and  Croinn-ell  became  a  member  of  the  privy  eouncil.  Hit 
fortune  was  thus  made  by  his  seasonable  advice.  All  who  opposed 
the  king  were  sure  to  fall,  and  all  who  favored  him  were  sure 
(o  rise,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  wheni 
the  king  is  Ihe  centre  and  the  fountain  of  all  honor  and  dignity. 

With  such  ministers  as  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  the  measure* 
of  Henry  were  now  prompt  and  bold.  Queen  Catharine  was  soon 
disposed  of;  she  was  divorced  and  disgraced,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
was  elevated  to  her  throne,  (1533.)  The  anathemas  of  the  pope 
and  the  outcry  of  all  Europe  followed.  Sir  Thomas  More 
resigned  the  seals,  and  retired  to  poverty  and  solitude.  But  he 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  retirement  long.  Refusing  to  lake 
Ihe  oath  of  supremacy  to  Henry,  as  head  of  the  church  as  well  as 
of  the  state,  he  was  executed,  with  other  illustrious  Catholics, 
The  execution  of  More  was  the  most  cruel  and  uncalled-for  act 
of  the  whole  reign,  and  entailed  on  its  author  the  execrations  of 
all  the  learned  and  virtuous  men  in  Europe,  most  of  whom  app?e- 
ciated  the  transcendent  excellences  of  the  murdered  chancellor, 
the  author  of  the  Utopia,  and  the  Boethius  of  his  age. 

The  fulminations  of  the  pope  only  excited  Henry  to  more 
Qecided  opposition.  The  pariiament,  controlled  by  Cromwell, 
acknowledged  him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England, ' 
and  the  separation  from  Rome  was  final  and  irrevocable.  The 
tenths  were  annexed  to  (he  crown,  and  the  bishops  took  a  new 
oath  of  supremacy. 

The  independence  of  tlieChurch  of  England,  effected  in  1535, 
was  followed  by  important  consequences,  and  was  the  first  step 
to  the  reformation,  afterwards  perfected  by  Edward  VT.  But  aa 
the  first  acts  of  the  reformation  were  prompted  by  political  con- 
Bideralions,  the  reformers  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  should  be  considered  chiefly  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
The  separation  from  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  was 
not  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
o  any  of  tl  e  tes  and  ceremonies  of  that  church.  Nor  was 
el  a  ous  tolerat  n  secured.  Every  thing  was  subservient  to  the 
V^l  c  n  e  and  a  secular,  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical  pope, 
B  11        n  d  m  England. 
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Henry  soon  found  that  his  new  position,  as  head  of  the  EnglLsh 
Cburch,  imposed  new  dullea  and  cares  :  he  tlierefore  established  a 
separate  department  for  tlie  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  afT^rs,  over 
which  he  placed  the  unscrupulous,  hut  enei^tic  Cromwell  —  a  fil 
ninister  to  such  a  monarch.  A  layman,  who  hated  ihe  clergj, 
and  who  looked  solely  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  master, 
was  thus  placed  over  Hie  highest  prelates  of  the  cliurch.  But 
Cromwell,  in  consulting  Ihe  pecuniary  interests  of  the  king,  also 
had  an  eye  to  the  political  interests  of  the  kmgdom.  He  was  a 
sagacious  and  practical  man  of  the  world,  and  was  disgusted  with 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  with  the  custom  of  sending 
money  to  Rome,  in  the  shape  of  annates  and  taxes.  This  evil 
he  remedied,  which  tended  greatly  to  enrich  the  country,  for  the 
popes  at  this  time  were  peculiarly  oxtOTtionate.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  reform  of  the  whole  monastic  institution,  but 
with  an  eye  also  to  its  entire  destruction.  Cromwell  hated  the 
monks.  They  were  lazy,  ignorant,  and  debauched.  They  were 
a  great  burden  on  the  people,  and  were  as  insolent  and  proud  as 
they  were  idle  and  profligate.  The  country  swarmed  with  them. 
The  roads,  taverns,  and  the  houses  of  the  credulous  were  mfested 
with  them.  Cranmer,  who  sympalliized  with  the  German  reform- 
era,  hated  them  on  religious  grounds,  and  readily  cooperated  with 
Cromwell ;  while  the  king,  whose  extortion  and  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds,  listened,  with  glistening  eye,  to  the  suggestions  of  his  two 
favorite  mmistere.  The  nation  was  suddenly  astounded  with  the 
intelligence  that  parliament  had  passed  a  hill,  givmg  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs  all  the  monastic  establishments  m  the  kingdom,  which 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty  thus  fell  at  a  blow,  whereby  the  king  was  enriched  hy 
ihirty-two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ready  money — an  immense  sum  in  that  age.  By  this  spo- 
liation, perhaps  called  for,  but  exceedingly  unjust  and  harsh,  and 
in  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  property,  thousands  were  reduced 
to  beggary  and  misery,  while  there  was  scarcely  an  eminent  man 
in  tlie  kingdom  who  did  not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder. 
Vast  grants  of  lands  were  bestowed  hy  the  king  on  his  favoritea 
and  courtieis,  in  order  to  appease  the  nation;  and  thus  the  founda 
tions  of  many  of  the  great  estates  of  the  English  nobility  were 
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laid.  The  spoliations,  however,  led  to  many  serious  riots  and 
insurrecliotis,  especially  in  Lincolnsliire.  At  one  place  there  were 
forty  thousand  rebels  under  arms ;  but  they  were  easily  suppressed. 

The  rapacious  king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  plunder  he  had 
secured,  and,  in  1539,  the  final  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries 
in  England  was  decreed.  Then  followed  the  seizure  of  all  the 
church  property  in  England  connected  with  monasteries — shrines, 
relics,  gold  aad  silver  vessels  of  immense  value  and  rarity,  lands, 
and  churches.  Canterbury,  Bath,  Merton,  Stratford,  Bury  St.  Eil- 
monds,  Glastonbury,  and  St.  Albans,  suffered  most,  and  many  of 
those  beautiful  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  were  levelled  with 
ihe  dust.  Their  destruction  deprived  the  people  of  many  physical 
accommodations,  for  they  had  been  hospitals  and  caravansaries,  as 
well  as  "  cages  of  imcleaii  birds."  Neither  the  church  nor  the 
universities  profited  much  from  the  confiscation  of  so  much  prop- 
erty, and  only  six  new  bishoprics  were  formed,  and  only  fourteen 
abbeys  were  converted  into  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches. 
The  king  and  the  nobles  were  the  only  gainers  by  the  spoil ;  the 
people  obtained  no  advantage  in  tliat  age,  although  they  have  in 
succeeding  ages. 

After  renouncmg  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  suppressing  the 
monasteries,  where  were  collected  tlie  treasures  of  the  middle  ages, 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  king  would  have  gone  farther, 
and  changed  the  religion  of  his  people.  But  Henry  hated  Luther 
and  his  doctrines,  and  did  not  hate  the  pope,  or  the  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  loved  gold  and  new 
wives  better  than  llie  mterests  of  the  Catholic  church.  Reform 
proceeded  no  farther  in  his  reign ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
caused  a  decree  to  pass  both  houses  of  his  timid,  complying  par- 
liament, by  which  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  the  com- 
munion of  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  masses,  and  auric- 
ular confession,  were  established ;  and  any  departure  from,  or  denial 
of,  these  subjected  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

But  Henry  had  new  domestic  difficulties  long  before  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  —  the  great  political  act  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well. His  new  wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  was  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
inconstancy,  and  at  the  very  time  when  she  had  reached  the 
■umniit  of  power,  and  the  gratification  of  all  woridly  wishes,     Shu 
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had  been  very  vain,  and  fond  of  display  and  of  omaniente ;  bui 
the  alter  years  of  her  life  were  marked  by  her  muni^cence,  and 
attaciiment  to  the  reform  doctrinea.  But  her  power  ceased  ahnost 
as  soon  as  she  became  queen.  She  could  win,  but  she  could  not 
retain,  the  affections  of  her  royal  husband.  His  passion  subsided 
into  languor,  and  ended  in  disgust  The  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was  soon  forgotten  when  Jane  Seymour,  her  maid  of  honor, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Henry.  To  make  this  lady  his  wife  now 
became  the  object  of  his  life,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  divorce  of  his  queen,  who  gave  occasion  for  scandal  by  the 
levity  and  freedom  of  her  manners.  Henry  believed  every  insin- 
nation  against  her,  because  he  wished  to  believe  her  guilty.  Tliere 
was  but  a  step  between  the  belief  of  eui!t  and  the  resolution  lo 
destroy  her.  She  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  impeached,  broughi 
to  trial,  condemned  without  evidence,  and  executed  without  re- 
morse. Even  Cranmer,  whom  she  had  honored  and  befriended, 
dared  not  defend  her,  although  he  must  have  believed  in  her  inno- 
cence. He  knew  the  temper  of  the  master  whom  he  served  too  well 
to  risk  much  in  her  defen  SI  e  was  the  first  woman  who  had  been 
beheaded  in  the  am  a!  of  England  No  one  of  the  Plantagenel 
kings  ever  murdered  a  o  o  Bu  he  a^e  of  chivaliy  was  past, 
and  the  sentiments  encoumged  found  no  espouse  in  the  bosom 
of  such  a  sensual  and  vind  c        mona  cl  a.  was  Henry  VIII. 

The  very  day  af  e  he  etec  on  of  ba  accomplished  lady,  for 
whose  sake  the  king  had  squandered  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom, 
and  had  kept  Christendom  in  a  ferment,  he  married  Jane  Seymour, 
"  the  fairest,  diacreetest,  and  most  meritorious  of  all  his  wives,"  as 
the  historians  say,  yet  a  woman  who  did  not  hesitate  to  steal  the 
affections  of  Henry  and  receive  his  addresses,  while  his  queen  was 
devoted  to  her  husband.  But  Anne  Boleyn  had  done  so  before 
her.  and  suffered  a  natural  retribution. 

Jane  Seymour  lived  only  eighteen  months  after  her  marriage, 
and  died  two  days  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Edward 
VI.  She  was  one  of  those  passive  women  who  make  neither 
friends  nor  enemies.  She  mdulged  in  no  wit  or  repartee,  like  her 
bnlliant  out  .ess  oeautiful  predecessor,  and  she  passed  her  regal 
life  without  uttering  a  sentence  or  a  sentiment  wiiich  has  been 
ilr'omcd  warthv  of  pre! 
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She  hid  been  dead  about  a  month,  when  the  king  looked  r<mnii 
•or  -mother  wife,  and  besought  Francis  I.  to  send  the  most  beatiti- 
ful  ladies  of  his  kingdom  to  Calais,  that  he  might  there  inspeol 
them,  and  select  one  according  to  his  taste.  But  tliis  Oriental 
notion  was  not  indulged  by  the  French  king,  who  had  more  taste 
and  delicacj  ,  imd  Henn  remained  without  a  wife  for  more  than 
two  years,  the  prmct-sses  of  Europe  not  being  very  eager  to 
put  themselves  in  the  power  of  this  royal  Blueheardl  At  last,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Cromwell,  he  was  affianced  to  Anne,  daugliler 
of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  whose  home  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  m  the  city  of  Dusscldorf. 

The  kmg  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  on  her  than  he  was  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  and  gave  \ent  to  his  feelings  before  Cromwell, 
ciUmg  her  a  "  great  Flanders  mare."  Nevertheless,  he  consum- 
mated  his  mamage,  although  his  disgust  constantly  incnwsed. 
This  mistake  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  The 
king  vented  on  him  all  the  displeasure  which  had  been  gathering 
m  his  embittered  soul.  Cromwell's  doom  was  sealed.  He  had 
offended  an  absolute  monarch.  He  was  accuged  of  heresy  and 
treason,— the  common  accusations  in  that  age  against  men  devoted 
to  destruction, — tried  by  a  servile  board  of  judges,  condemned,  and 
judicially  murdered,  in  IMO.  In  his  misfortunes,  he  showed  no 
more  fortitude  than  Wolsey.  The  atmosphere  of  a  court  is  fatal 
to  edl  moral  elevation. 

But,  before  his  execution,  Anne  of  Cleves,  a  virtuous  and 
worthy  woman,  was  divorced,  and  Catharine  Howard,  grand- 
daughter of  the  victor  of  Flodden  Field,  became  queen  of  Kng. 
land.  The  king  now  fancied  that  his  domestic  felicity  was  com- 
plete  ;  but,  soon  after  his  marriage,  it  was  discovered  that  his  wife 
had  formerly  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  had  been  unfwthful  also  to 
her  royal  master.  When  the  proofs  of  her  incontinence  were 
presented  to  him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  but  soon  his  nalu. 
Ural  ferocity  relumed,  and  his  guilty  wife  expiated  her  crime  by 
aeath  on  the  scaffold,  in  1542. 

Henr)-'s  sixth  and  last  wife  was  Catharine  Parr,  relict  of  Lord 
Latimer,  a  woman  of  great  sagacity,  prudence,  and  good  sense. 
She  favored  the  reformers,  but  had  sufficient  address  to  keep  het 
opinions  from  the  king,  who  would  have  executed  her,  had  ho 
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suspected  her  real  views.  She  survived  her  husband,  who  difei 
four  years  after  her  marriage,  in  1547. 

The  last  years  of  any  tyrant  are  always  melancholy,  and  thoie 
of  Henry  were  embittered  by  jealousies  and  domestic  troubles. 
His  finances  were  deranged,  his  treasury  exhausted,  and  his  sub- 
jects discontented.  He  was  often  at  war  with  Uie  Scots,  and 
different  continental  powers.  He  added  reli^ous  persecution  to 
Ills  other  bad  traits,  and  executed,  for  their  opinions,  some  of  the 
best  people  in  the  kingdom.  His  father  had  left  him  the  richest 
sovereign  of  Europe,  and  he  had  seized  the  abbey  lands,  and 
extorted  heavy  sums  from  his  oppressed  people  ;  acd  yet  he  was 
poor.  Ail  his  wishes  were  apparently  gratified ;  and  yet  he  was 
the  most  miserable  man  in  hia  domiiuons.  He  exhausted  all  the 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  nothing  remained  but  satiety  and  disgusL 
His  mind  and  his  body  were  alike  diseased.  His  inordinate  glut- 
ttmy  made  him  most  inconveniently  corpulent,  and  produced  ulcers 
and  the  gout.  It  was  dangerous  to  approach  this  "  corrupt  mass 
of  dying  tyranny."  It  was  impossible  to  please  him,  and  the 
least  contradiction  drove  him  into  fits  of  madness  and  frenzy, 

In  his  latter  days,  he  ordered,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  the  execution 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  nobleman  of  the  kbgdom,  who 
had  given  offence  to  the  Ear!  of  Hertford,  uncle  to  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Sey- 
mours, But  the  tyrant  died  before  tlie  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  good  people  of  England,  whom  he 
had  robbed  and  massacred.  Several  thousands  perished  by  the  axo 
of  the  executioner  during  his  disgraceful  reign,  and  some  of  them 
were  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  the  glory  of  their  country 

Tyrannical  as  was  Henry  VIII.,  still  he  ever  ruled  bj  me  laws. 
He  did  not  abolish  parliament,  or  retrench  its  piivdegcs  The 
parliament  authorized  all  his  taxes,  and  ga\e  sanction  to  all  hia 
violent  measures.  The  parliament  was  his  supple  instrument , 
still,  had  the  pariiament  resisted  his  will,  doubtle-w  he  would  have 
dissolved  it,  as  did  the  Stuart  princes.  But  it  was  not,  m  his  reign, 
prepared  for  resbtance,  and  the  king  had  every  thing  after  his 
own  way. 

By  nature,  he  was  amiable,  generous,  and  munificent.  But  hia 
temper  was  spoiled   by   self-indulgence   and   incessant   flattery. 
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The  moroseness  he  csMbited  in  his  latter  days  was  partly  tha 
effect  of  physical  disease,  brought  about,  indeed,  by  intemperance 
and  gluttony.  He  was  fEulhful  to  his  wives,  so  long  as  he  lived 
with  them  ;  and,  while  he  doted  on  them,  listened  to  their  advice. 
But  few  of  his  advisers  dared  tell  him  the  truth  ;  and  Cranmer 
himself  can  never  be  exculpated  from  flattering  his  perverted 
conscience.  No  one  had  the  courage  to  fell  him  he  was  dying 
bul  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court.  He  died,  in  great  agony,  June, 
1547,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of 
bis  age,  and  was  buried,  with  great  pomp,  m  St.  George  Chapel, 
Windsor  Castle. 


Ebperences.  —  The  best  English  liistories  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni. 
ue  the  atandard  ones  of  Hume  nnd  Lingard.  The  Pictorial  Hiatory,  in 
epite  of  its  pictures,  is  also  exceHent.  Burnet  should  be  consulted  in 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  TTaUam,  in  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution. See  also  the  lives  of  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  imd  Cramner. 
The  liTes  of  Henry's  queen*  have  been  best  n«iT«Md  by  A^ei  Strickland. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

EDWAED  VI.  AND  MARY. 


fcHAF. 


Hekry  \I1I.  was  succeeded  by  his  mo,  Edward  VI.,  a  boy  of 
nine  years  of  age,  learned,  pious,  and  precocious.  Still  he  was 
a  boy;  and,  as  such  was  a  king  but  in  name.  The  history  of  his 
reign  is  the  history  of  h    a   s  of  his  ministers. 

The  late  king  lef  a  "It  appointmg  sixteen  persons,  mostly 
members  of  his  o  n  1  o  b  g  ardians  of  his  son,  and  rulers  of 
the  nation  durin  his  m  y  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  being 
uncle  of  the  king  wa     n  n  n  u  ly  named  protector. 

The  first  thin  1  cou  1  d  d  was  to  look  after  themselves, 
that  is,  to  give  th  ms  1  1      and  revenues.     Hertford  became 

Dnke  of  Somers  E  se  M  q  lis  of  Northampton ;  Lisle,  Ear! 
of  Warwick;  the  Chancellor  Wnothesley,Earl  of  Southampton. 
At  the  head  of  these  nobles  was  Somerset.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
and  therefore  prosecuted  those  reforms  which  Cranmer  had  before 
projected.  Cvanmcr,  as  member  of  the  council,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  friend  of  Somerset,  had  ample  scope  to  prose- 
cute his  measures. 

The  history  of  this  reign  is  not  important  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  completion  of  the  reformation,  and 
to  the  squabbles  and  jealousies  of  the  great  lords  who  formed  the 
council  of  regency. 

The  most  important  event,  of  a  polifica!  character,  was  a  war 
with  Scotland,  growing  out  of  the  attempts  of  the  late  king  lo 
unite  both  nations  under  one  government.  In  consequence,  Scot- 
'  land  v/as  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
thousand  men.  A  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  ten  thousand 
of  the  Scots  were  slain.  But  the  protector  was  compelled  to 
return  to  England,  without  following  up  the  fruits  of  victory,  in 
consequence  of  cabals  at  court.  His  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  a 
man  of  reckless  ambition,  had  married  the  queen  dowager,  and 
ooenly  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom.     He  endeav 
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ared  to  seduce  tlie  youthful  king,  and  he  had  provided  amis  fi>r 
,en  thousand  men. 

The  protector  sought  to  win  his  brother  from  his  treasonable 
designs  by  kindness  and  favors;  but,  all  his  measures  proving 
ineffectual,  he  was  arrested,  tried,  ar.d  executed,  for  hinli 
treason. 

But  Somerset  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  his  brotlicr; 
and  this  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  obtained  great  popularity 
by  his  suppression  of  a  dangerous  insurrection,  the  greatest  the 
country  had  witnessed  since  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  one  hundred 
years  before.  The  discontent  of  die  people  appears  to  havo 
arisen  from  llieir  actual  suffering.  Coin  had  deprceiated, 
without  a  corresponding  rise  of  wages,  and  labor  was  cheap, 
because  tillage  lands  were  converted  to  pasturage.  The  popular 
discontent  was  aggravated  by  the  changes  which  the  reformers 
introduced,  and  which  the  peasantry  were  the  last  to  appreciate. 
Tiie  priests  and  ejected  monks  increased  the  discontent,  until  it 
broke  out  into  a  flame. 

The  protector  made  himself  unpopular  with  the  council  by  a 
law  which  he  caused  to  be  passed  against  enclosures  ;  and,  as  he 
lost  influence,  his  great  rival,  Warwick,  gained  power.  Somerset, 
at  last,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  protectorship ;  an^  Warwick,  who 
had  suppressed  the  rebellion,  formed  the  chief  of  a  new  council 
of  regency.  He  was  a  man  of  greater  talents  than  Somerset,  and 
equal  ambition,  and  more  fitted  for  stormy  times. 

As  soon  as  his  power  was  established,  and  the  country  was  at 
peace,  and  he  had  gained  friends,  he  began  to  execute  those 
projects  of  ambition  which  he  had  long  formed.  The  earldom  of 
Northumberland  having  reverted  fo  the  crown,  Warwick  aspired 
lo  the  extinct  title  and  the  estates,  and  procured  for  himself  a 
grant  of  the  same,  with  the  title  of  duke.  But  there  still  remained 
a  bar  to  his  elevation  ;  and  this  was  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who,  though  disgraced  and  unpopular,  was  still  power- 
ful. It  is  unfortunate  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  great  man's  career. 
and  Somerset  paid  tbe  penalty  of  his  opposition — ihe  common 
fate  of  unsuccessful  rivals  in  unsettled  times.  Ho  was  accused  of 
treason,  condemned,  and  executed,  (1552.) 

Northumberland,  as  the  new  dictator,  seemed  to  have  attaiiied 
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Ihe  highest  elevation  to  which  a  subject  could  aspire.  In  rank, 
power,  ana  property,  he  was  second  only  to  the  royal  family , 
but  his  amhition  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  began  hia  intrigues  ra 
induce  the  young  king,  whose  health  was  rapidly  failing,  and  who 
was  zealously  attached  to  Protestantism,  to  set  aside  the  succession 
of  his  sister  Mary  to  the  throne,  really  in  view  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  reformers  would  be  subjected,  but  under  pretence  of 
her  declared  illegitimacy,  which  would  also  set  aside  the  claims 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  to  be  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  the  succession 
would  therefore  devolve  on  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  granddaughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  of  the  French  queen,  whom  he  hoped 
Id  unite  in  marriage  with  his  son.  This  was  a  deeply-laid  scheme, 
and  came  near  being  successful,  since  Edward  listened  to  it  with 
pleasure.  Northumberland  then  sought  to  gam  over  the  judges 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  succeeded  by  bribery  and 
intimidation.  At  this  juncture,  the  young  king  died,  possessed  of 
al!  the  accomplishments  which  could  grace  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
but  still  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers. 

Such  were  the  political  movements  of  this  reign — memorable 
for  the  rivalries  of  the  great  nobles.  But  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the  church  estab- 
Sishment,  and  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  continental 
reformers.  No  changes  of  importance  were  ever  made  beyond 
what  Cranmpr  and  his  associates  effected.  Indeed,  all  that  an  abso- 
lute monarch  couH  do  was  done,  and  done  with  prudence,  sagacity, 
andmodenton  The  people  quietly— except  in  some  rural  dis- 
tpcts — icquip^ed  m  the  change.  Most  of  the  clergy  took  the 
new  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ediyard  VI.,  as  supreme  head  of  the 
church  and  \er\  few  suffered  from  religious  persecution.  There 
IS  no  penod  in  English  history  when  such  important  changes  were 
made,  with  s"  little  bloodshed.  Cranmer  always  walthed  the  lem- 
jKir  of  the  nation,  and  did  nothing  without  great  caution.  Still  a 
great  change  was  effected  —  no  less  than  a  complete  change  I'rom 
llomanism  to  Protestantism.  But  it  was  not  so  radical  a  reform  as 
the  Puritans  subsequently  desired,  since  the  hierarchy  and  a 
litiirg}',  and  clerical  badges  and  dresses,  were  retained.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  Cranmer,  during  the  six  years  of  Edward's  reign, 
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lo  effect  the  two  great  objects  of  which  the  English  church  has  ever 
since  l>een  proud  —  the  removal  of  Eonrian  abuses,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  creed  of  Luiher  and  Calvin ;  and  this  wiihoni 
sweeping  away  (he  union  of  church  and  state,  which,  indeed,  was 
more  intimate  ihati  before  the  reformation.  The  papal  power  was 
completely  subvei-ted.  Nothing  more  remained  lo  be  done  by 
Cranmer.  He  had  compiled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  abol- 
ished the  old  Latin  service,  the  worship  of  images,  the  ceremony 
of  the  mass,  and  auricular  confessions.  He  turned  the  altars  mW 
communion  tables,  set  up  the  singing  of  psalms  ia  the  service, 
caused  the  communion  lo  be  administered  in  both  kinds  to  the 
laity,  added  the  litany  to  the  ritual,  prepared  a  book  of  homilies 
for  the  clergy,  invited  iearned  men  to  settle  in  England,  and 
magnificently  endowed  schools  and  universities. 

The  Reformation  is  divested  of  much  interest,  since  it  was  the 
work  of  authority,  rather  than  the  result  of  popular  convictions. 
But  Cranmer  won  immortal  honor  for  his  skilful  management,  and 
for  making  no  more  changes  than  he  could  sustain.  A  large  pan 
of  the  English  nation  still  regard  his  works  as  perfect,  and  are 
sincerely  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  form  which  he  gave 
lo  his  church. 

The  hopes  of  his  party  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  deatSi 
0?  the  amiable  prince  whom  he  controlled,  6th  of  July,  1553. 
The  succession  to  the  throne  fell  to  the  Princess  Mary,  or,  as 
princesses  were  then  called,  the Zadi/  Mary;  nor  could  all  the 
arts  of  Northumberland  exclude  her  from  the  enjoyment  of  her 
rights.  This  ambitious  nobleman  contrived  to  keep  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  a  secret  two  days,  and  ■secure  from  the  Mayor  and 
Alderman  of  London  a  prom  se  to  respec  he  vdl  of  he  In  e 
king.  In  consequence  the  Lad  Tane  C  rey  vas  p  ocl  m  d 
Queen  of  England  So  far  was  fhe  from  a  y  de  e  of  tl 
«dvancement,  thai  she  beg^  to  act  her  part  of  ro  al  y  w  1 
many  tears,  thus  pla  1  sho  ng  o  hoie  who  1  ad  ace  ss  o  her 
'hat  she  was  forced  \y  her  reh  oni  and  fnends  o  th  h  oh  b 
dangerous  post."  Sh  was  acconp  jshed  bea  flandamabc 
devoted  to  her  young  h  sband  ind  ery  fond  of  Pla  o  1  on  si 
read  in  the  rriginal 

But  Mar}-  s    friei  is  e  crt  1    hems  Ives    and  her  c     s   1  e 
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causa  of  legitimacy,  rather  tliaa  that  of  Catholicism  —  gained 
ground,  Northumberland  was  unequal  to  this  crisis,  and  he  was 
very  feebly  sustained.  Hia  forces  were  suppressed,  his  schemea 
failed,  and  his  hopes  fled.  From  rebellion,  to  the  scafFold,  tliere  is 
but  a  step ;  and  this  great  nobleman  suifered  the  fate  of  Somerset, 
his  former  rival.  His  execution  confirms  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  in  tlie  history  of  absolute  monarchies,  when  tlie  idea  of 
legitimacy  is  firmly  impressed  on  the  national  mind  ;  and  that  is, 
'  that  no  subject,  or  confederacy  of  subjects,  however  powerful, 
stand  much  chance  in  resisting  the  claims  or  the  will  of  a  legiti- 
mate prince.  A  nod  or  a  word,  from  such  a  king,  can  consign 
the  greatest  noble  to  hopeless  impotence.  And  he  can  do  this 
from  the  mighty  and  mysterious  force  of  ideas  alone.  Neither 
king  nor  pariiament  can  ever  resist  die  omnipotence  of  popular 
ideas.  When  ideas  establish  despots  on  their  thrones,  they  are 
safe.  When  ideas  demand  their  dethronement,  no  forces  can 
long  sustain  them.  The  age  of  Queen  Maiy  was  the  period  of 
the  most  unchecked  absolutism  in  England,  Mary  was  appa- 
rently a  poweriess  woman  when  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  pro- 
claimed queen  by  the  party  of  Northumberland,  and  still  she  had 
but  to  signify  her  intentions  to  claim  her  rights,  and  the  nation 
was  prostrate  at  her  feet.  The  Protestant  party  dreaded  her 
accession  ;  but  loyalty  was  a  stronger  principle  than  even  Protes- 
tantism, and  she  was  soon  firmly  established  in  the  absolute  throne 
of  Henry  VHI. 

Then  almost  immediately  followed  a  total  change  in  tiic  admm- 
jstration,  which  affected  both  the  political  and  religious  state  of 
the  country.  Those  who  had  languished  in  confinement,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  elevated 
to  power.  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  other  Catholic  bishops,  were 
restored  to  their  sees,  while  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper 
Coverdale,  and  other  feminent  Protestants,  were  imprisoned.  All 
the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  pertaining  to  religion  were  repealed, 
and  tiie  queen  sent  assurances  to  the  pope  of  her  allegiance  to  his 
see.  Cardmal  Pole,  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Eng. 
.and,  and  a  man  of  great  probity,  moderation,  and  worth,  was 
sent  as  leg.ite  of  the  pope.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  was 
iriado  lord  chancellor,  and  became  tiie  prime  minister.     He  and 
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s  i-ecommendeJ  violent  councils  ;  and  a  reign,  unpar- 
alltlod  In  England  for  religious  persecution,  commenced. 

Soon  after  the  queen's  accession,  she  married  Philip,  son  of 
tilt!  Emperor  Charles,  and  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Thia 
marriage,  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor,  and 
I'avorei  by  the  Catholic  parly,  was  quite  acceptable  to  Mar}-, 
whoso  issue  would  inherit  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  England. 
Hut  ambitious  matches  are  seldom  happy,  especially  when  the 
wife  is  much  older  than  the  husband,  as  was  the  fact  in  this  " 
mstance.  Mary,  however,  was  attached  to  Philip,  although  he 
Ireated  her  with  great  indifference. 

This  Spanish  match,  the  most  brilliant  of  that  age,  failed,  how-  ■ 
ever,  to  satisfy  the  English,  who  had  no  notion  of  becoming  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  disaffec- 
tion,  a  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  m  which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  even  the 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  were  implicated,  though  unjustly. 
The  rebellion  was  easily  suppressed,  and  the  leaders  sent  to  Ibe 
Tower.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  melancholy  executions  of 
this  reign  —  that  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been  reprieved 
three  months  before.  The  queen  urged  the  plea  of  self-defence, 
and  the  safety  of  the  realm  — the  same  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
affer  times,  made  in  reference  to  the  Queen  of  the  Scots.  Hfr 
unfortunate  fate  excited  great  popular  compassion,  and  she  suf- 
fered  with  a  martyr's  constancy,  and  also  her  hu'iband  — two 
illustrious  victims,  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  ambition  of 
tbeir  relatives,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  queen.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane,  was  also  executed,  and  desen-ed 
his  fate,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age.  The  Princess  Eliz- 
ibeth  expected  also  to  be  sacrificed,  both  because  she  was  a 
Protestant  and  the  next  heiress  to  the  throne.  But  she  carefully 
livoidcd  giving  any  offence,  and  managed  with  such  consummate 
prudence,  that  she  was  preserved  for  the  futu'v;  glory  and  welfare 
of  Iho  realm. 

The  year  1555  opened  gloomily  for  the  Protestants.  Tbo 
prions  were  all  crowded  with  the  victims  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  bigoted  inquisitors  had  only  to  prppare  their  fagots 
and  stakps.     Over  a  thousand  ministers   were  ejected  from  their 
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livings,  and  such  as  escaped  further  persecution  fled  to  the  con 
tinent.  No  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons,  among 
whom  were  five  bishops,  tweniy-one  clergymen,  fifty-five  women, 
and  four  children,  were  burned  for  religious  opinions,  besides  many 
thousands  who  suffered  various  other  fomai  of  persecution.  Ths 
constancy  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Hooper  has  immortalized  their 
names  on  the  list  of  illustrious  martyrs ;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
tlie  victims  was  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  most 
artful  and  insinuating  promises  were  held-TJut  to  him,  to  induce 
Jiim  lo  retract.  Life  and  dignities  were  promised  him,  if  he 
would  consent  to  betray  his  cause.  In  an  evil  hour,  he^yiclded  to 
■  tlie  temptation,  and  consented  to  sell  his  soul.  Timid^heart- 
broken,  and  old,  the  love  of  life^  and  the  fear  of  death. were 
stronger  than  the  voice  of  conscience  and  his  duty  to,  his  God. 
But,  when  he  found  he  was  mocked,  he  came  to  h!hiself,  and  suf- 
fered patiently  ind  heroicillj  His  death  «  as  glorious,  as  his  life 
was  useful ,  and  the  smceritj  of  his  repentance  redeemed  his 
memory  from  shame  Cranmer  miy  be  con^idcicd  as  the  great 
author  of  the  English  Reformation,and  one  of  tho  most  worthy 
and  enlightened  men  of  his  age,  but  he  wns  tim  d,  politic,  and 
time-sen  in"  The  Reformation  produced  no  perlect  characters 
in  anv  countr>  Some  great  defect  blemished  tht,  lives  of  all  the 
illustrious  men  who  haie  justly  eiined  imperishable  glory.  But 
the  character  of  such  men  as  Crinmer,  and  E  dlcy,  and  Latimer, 
present  an  interesting  contrast  lo  those  of  G.irdntr  and  Bonner. 
The  former  did  show,  however,  some  lenity  m  tne  latter  years  of 
this  reign  of  Mary  ,  but  the  latter,  the  Bishop  of  London,  gloated 
to  the  last  in  the  blood  which  he  caused  to  bo  shed.  He  even 
whipped  the  Protestant  prisoners  with  his  own  hands,  and  once 
pulled  out  the  beard  of  an  herftical  wei^er,  and  held  his  finger  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  till  the  veins  shrunk  and  burnt,  tliat  ho 
iiiitrUt  realize  what  the  pain  of  burning  «as  So  blind  and  cciiol 
is  religious  intolerance 

But  Proidence  ordered  that  the  religious  persecution,  whicb  is 
attribufed  to  Mary,  but  which,  in  strict  justice,  should  be  ascribed 
to  her  counsellors  and  ministers,  should  prepire  the  way  for  a 
popular  and  a  spiritual  mo\ement  in  the  subsequent  reign.  The 
fires  of  Smithficld,  and  the  ciuel  leb  if  1 1.  pillon  and  the  prison. 
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opened  lAe  eyes  of  (lie  nation  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  religion,  and 
uiso  caused  the  flight  of  many  distbguished  men  to  Frankfort  and 
Geneva,  where  Ihcy  learned  the  prmciplea  of  both  religious  and 
civil  liberty.  "The  blood  of  martyrs  proved  the  seed  of  the 
church  "  —  a  sublime  truth,  revealed  to  Cranmer  and  Ridley  amid 
the  fires  which  consumed  then-  venerable  bodies;  and  not  to  them 
merely,  but  to  all  who  witnessed  their  serenity,  and  heard  their 
shouts  of  triumph  when  this  mortal  passed  to  immortality.  Her- 
etics increased  with  (he  progress  of  persecution,  and  firm  conviction 
look  the  place  of  a  blind  confession  of  dogmas.  "  It  was  no!  " 
says  Milman, "  until  Christ  was  lain  in  his  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  thiit 
the  history  of  Christianity  commenced."  We  might  add,  it  was 
not  until  the.  fires  of  Sraithfield  were  lighted,  that  great  spiritual 
ideas  took  hold  »f  the  popular  mind,  and  the  intense  religious 
earnestness  appeared  which  has  so  often  characterized  the  English 
nation  The  progress  which  man  makes  is  generally  seen  througli 
disaster,  suffering,  and  sorrow.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
ttullis  which  history  teaches. 

The  last  years  of  llie  reign  of  Mary  were  miserable  to  l^rself, 
iind  disastrous  to  the  nation.  Iler  royal  husband  did  not  return, 
her  warm  affections,  and  left  England  forever.  She  embarked, 
in  a  miaous  war  with  France,  and  gained  nothing  but  disgrace.. 
Her  nealth  failed,  and  her  disposition  became  gloomy.  She  con- 
tinued, to  the  last,  most  mtolerant  in  her  religious  opinions,  and  ■ 
thought  more  of  restoring  Romanism,  than  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  her  kingdom.  Her  heart  was  bruised  and  broken,  and  her 
life  was  a  succession  of  sorrows.  It  is  fashionable  to  call  this 
unfortunate  queen  the  "  bloody  Maiy,"  and  not  allow  her  a  single 
virtue ;  but  she  was  affectionate,  sincere,  high-minded,  and  shrunk 
from  the  dissimulation  and  intrigue  which  characterized  "  the  virgin 
queen"  — the  name  given  to  her  masculine  but  energetic  sue 
cesser.  Mary  was  capable  of  the  warmest  friendship  ;  was  atlen- 
tive  and  considerate  lo  !ier  servants,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
sympathetic  with  the  unfortunate,  when  not  blinded  by  her  religious 
prejudices.  She  had  many  accomplishments,  and  a  very  severe 
taste,  and  was  not  addicted  to  oaths,  as  was  Queen  Elizabeth  an<l 
her  royal  father.  She  was,  however,  a  bigoted  Catholic  ;  and  'no-v 
could  partisan  historians  see  or  acknowledge  her  merits  ? 
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But  lier  reign  was  disastrous,  and  the  nation  hailed  wilh  enthu- 
siasm the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  i7lh  of  November.  155S. 
With  her  reign  commences  a  new  epoch,  even  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  Who  does  not  talk  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  Protes- 
tantism was  established  in  England,  when  illustrious  poets  and  phi- 
losophers adorned  the  literature  of  the  country,  when  commerce 
and  arts  received  a  great  impulse,  when  the  colonies  in  Noitb 
America  were  settled,  and  when  a  constellation  of  great  statesmen 
raised  England  to  a  pitch  of  glory  not  before  a 


Eeperences.  —  See  Hume's,  and  lingard'a,  and  other  standard  Histo- 
rieB  of  England;  Miss  Steickljmd's  Livea  of  Ihe  Queens  of  England; 
Burnet's  History  of  the  IlefonnBtion ;  Life  of  Cianmer ;  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs.  These  works  contain  all  the  eaaily-aooeesible  information  re- 
specting the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Hary,  which  is  important. 
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Elizabeth,  dajghter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Anne  Boleyn,  was  in 
her  tweniy-aixth  year  when  she  ascended  the  throne.  She  was 
croivned  the  15th  of  June,  1559,  and  soon  assembled  her  parlia- 
ment and  selected  her  ministers.  Afler  establishmg  her  own 
legitimacy,  she  set  about  settling  the  afl^rs  of  the  church,  but 
only  restored  the  Protestant  religion  as  Cranmer  had  left  it.  In- 
deed, she  ever  retained  a  fondness  for  ceremonial,  and  abhorred  a 
reform  spirit  among  the  people.  She  insisted  on  her  supremacy, 
as  head  of  the  church,  and  on  conformity  with  her  royal  conscience. 
But  she  was  not  severe  on  the  Catholics,  and  even  the  gluttonous 
and  vindictive  Bonner  was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  Protestant  religion  was  established,  the  queen 
turned  her  atten^on  towards  Scotland,  from  which  much  trouble 
was  expected. 

Scotland  was  then  governed  by  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V., 
and  had  succeeded  her  father  while  a  mere  infant,  eight  days  after 
her  birth,  (1542.)  In  1558,  she  married  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
King  of  France,  by  which  marriage  she  was  Queen  of  France  as 
well  as  of  Scotland. 

According  to  every  canonical  law  of  the  Roman  church,  the 
claim  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  English  throne  was  preferable  to  that 
of  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  Her  uncles,  the  Guises,  represented 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  had  never  been  lawful,  and  that  Eliza- 
beth was  therefore  illegitimate.  In  an  evil  hour,  she  and  her  hus- 
band quartered  the  arms  of  England  with  their  own,  and  assumed 
the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  and  England.  And 
Elizabeth's  indignation  was  further  excited  by  the  insult  which  the 
pope  had  inflicted,  in  fleclaring  her  birth  illegitimate.  She,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  gratify,  at  once,  both  her  ambition  and  her  ven- 
geance, encouraged  by  her  ministers,  who  wished  to  advance  the 
Protestant  interest  in  the  kingdom.     Accordingly,  Elizabi-th,  with 
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consiimmate  art,  undGrmined  the  authority  of  Mary  in  Scotland, 
now  distracted  by  religious  as  well  as  civil  commotions.  Mary 
was  a  Catholic,  and  had  a  perfect  abhorrence  and  disgust  of  the 
ofiinions  and  customs  of  the  reformers,  especially  of  John  Kniis, 
whose  influence  in  Scotland  was  almost  druidical.  The  Caijiolica 
resolved  to  punish  with  fire  and  sword,  while  the  Protestants  were 
eiiiially  intent  on  defending  fhemselves  with  the  sword.  And  il  sc 
happened  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  were 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  Protestantism.  But  the  Scotch  reformers 
were  animated  with  a  zeal  unknown  to  Cranmer  and  his  associates. 
Tlio  leaders  had  been  trained  at  Geneva,  under  the  guidance  of 
Calvin,  and  had  imbibed  his  opmions,  and  were,  therefore,  resolved 
fo  carry  the  work  of  reform  after  the  model  of  the  Genevan 
church.  Accordingly,  those  pictures,  and  statues,  and  ornaments, 
and  painted  glass,  and  cathedrals,  which  Cranmer  spared,  were 
furiously  destroyed  by  the  Scotch  reformers,  who  considered  them 
aa  parts  of  an  idolatrous  worship.  The  antipathy  to  bishops  and 
clerical  vestments  was  equally  strong,  and  a  sweeping  refonn  was 
carried  on  under  the  dictatorship  of  Knox.  Elizabeth  had  no  more 
sympathy  with  this  bold,  but  uncouth,  reformer  and  his  movements, 
than  had  Mary  herself,  and  never  could  forgive  him  for  his  book, 
written  at  Geneva,  aimed  against  femaie  government,  called  the 
"  First  Blast  of  a  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women."  But  Knox  cared  not  for  either  the  English  or  the  Scot- 
tish queens,  and  zealously  and  fearlessly  prosecuted  his  work,  ana 
gained  over  to  his  aide  the  moral  strength  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
course,  a  Catholic  queen  resolved  to  suppress  his  doctrines;  but 
nearly  the  whole  Scottish  nobility  rallied  around  his  standard, 
marching  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other. 
The  queen  brought  in  troops  from  France  to  support  her  insulted 
atid  tottering  government,  which  only  increased  the  zeal  of  the 
Protestant  party,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Arran,  Morion, 
and  Glencaim,  and  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  who  stylec 
themselves  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation."  A  civil  war  now  raged 
in  Scotland,  between  the  queen  regent,  who  wished  to  suppress  the 
national  independence,  and  extinguish  the  Protestan!  religion,  and 
the  Protestants,  who  comprised  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  who 
were  resolved  on  the  utter  extirpation  of  Romanism  and  the  limi 
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tation  of  the  regal  power.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  implored 
tlie  aid  of  England,  which  Elizabeth  was  ready, to  grant,  Lotli 
I'rom  political  and  religious  motives.  The  Protestant  cause  was  in 
tile  ascendant,  when  the  queen  regent  died,  in  1560  The  same 
year  died  Francis  II,  of  France ;  and  Mary,  now  a  widow,  resolve'd 
10  return  to  her  own  kingdom.  She  landed  at  Lei th,  August,  1561, 
and  was  received  with  the  grandest  demonstration  of  joy.  For  a 
time,  aifaire  were  tolerably  tranquil,  Mary  having  intrusted  the 
great  Prolestaot  nobles  with  power.  She  was  greatly  annojed, 
however,  by  Knox,  who  did  not  treat  her  with  the  respect  due  to 
a  queen,  and  who  called  her  Jezebel ;  but  the  reformer  escaped 
punishment  on  account  of  his  great  power. 

In  1565,  Mary  married  her  cousin,  Lord  Damley,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox, — a  match  exceedingly  distasteful  to  Elizabeth,  who  was 
ever  jealous  of  Mary,  especially  in  matrimonial  matters,  since 
the  Scottish  queen  had  not  renounced  her  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  her  grandfather,  Henry  VII.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  now 
appears  in  its  worst  light ;  and  meanness  and  jealousy  took  the 
place  of  that  magnanimity  which  her  admirers  have  ascribed  to 
her.  She  fomented  disturbances  in  Scotland,  and  incited  the 
queen's  natural  brother,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  now  Eari  of 
Murray,  to  rebellion,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  He  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  per- 
sons of  Mary  and  her  husband.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
Murmy  fled  to  England  ;  hut  it  was  still  unremittingly  pursued,  till 
at  length  it  was  accomplished 

Damley,  the  consort  of  Marv  «■*«  a  min  of  bw  tastes,  profli- 
gate habits,  and  shallow  unden^t-mdmg  "^uch  a  man  could  not 
bng  retain  the  affections  of  the  mo^t  accomplished  woman  of  her 
age,  accustomed  to  flattery,  and  bent  on  pursu  ng  1  er  own  pleasure, 
at  any  cost.  Disgust  aiid  coldness  theiefore  took  pluce.  Damley, 
rnraged  at  this  increasing  coldness,  was  taught  to  believe  tlial  he 
was  supplanted  in  the  q\ieen's  affections  by  an  Italian  favorite,  the 
musician  Rizzio,  whom  Mary  had  made  her  secretary.  He  there- 
fore signed  a  bond,  with  certain  lords,  for  the  murder  of  the  Italian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  character.  One  evening,  as 
the  queen  was  at  supper,  in  her  private  apartment,  with  the  countess 
of  Ai^le  and  Eizzio,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  one  hundred  aad 
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sixty  men,  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  while  Dam 
ley  himself  showed  the  way  to  a  band  of  rutBans  to  the  roya, 
presence.  Eizzio  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen,  who  endeavored  to  protect  him. 

Damley,  in  thus  perpetrating  this  shocking  murder,  was  but  iha 
tool  of  some  of  the  great  lords,  who  wished  to  make  him  i  atefiil 
to  tlie  queen,  and  to  the  nation,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  hla 
own  execution.  And  they  succeeded.  A  plot  was  contrived  for 
the  murder  of  Damley,  of  which  Murray  was  probably  the  author. 
Shortly  after,  the  house,  in  which  he  slept,  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  public  voice  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Bothweli,  a  great  favor- 
ite of  the  queen,  the  murder  of  Damley.  Nor  did  the  queen  herself 
escape  suspicion.  "  But  no  inquiry  or  research,"  says  Scott,  "  has 
ever  been  able  to  brmg  us  either  to  that  clear  opinion  upon  the 
guilt  of  Mary  which  is  expressed  by  many  authors,  or  guide  us  to 
that  triumphant  conclusion       i  f  h       mocence  of  all  acces- 

sion, direct  or  tacit,  to  the  d  a  1  t  h  husband,  which  othera 
have  maintained  with  the  same  b  ma  y  But  wliatever  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  queen's  gu  1    tl  n  n     respecting  her  minis- 

ters—  Mailland,  Huntley,  M  rton  and  A  t^le.  Still  they  offered  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  po  d  f  th  d  very  of  the  murderers. 
The  public  voice  accused  Bothweli  as  the  principal :  and  yet  the 
mini^lera  associated  with  him,  and  the  queen,  entirely  exculpated 
him.  He  was  brought  to  a  trial,  on  the  formal  accusation  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  obtain  possession  of.  In  a  place  guarded  by  his  own  followers, 
it  was  not  safe  for  any  witnesses  to  appear  against  him,  and  he 
was  therefore  acquitted,  though  the  whole  nation  believed  him 
guiltj'. 

Mary  was  rash  enough  to  marry,  shortly  after,  the  man  wiiom 
public  opinion  pronounced  to  be  the  murderer  of  her  husband ;  and 
Murray,  her  brother,  was  so  ambitious  and  treacherous,  as  to  favor 
the  marriage,  with  the  hope  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  act  would 
lead  to  the  deslructioo  of  the  queen,  and  place  him  at  the  helm  of 
state.  No  sooner  was  Mary  married  to  Bothweli,  than  Murray  and 
other  lords  threw  off  the  mask,  pretended  to  be  terribly  indignant, 
took  up  arms  agains;  the  queen,  with  the  view  of  making  hef 
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prisoner,  and  with  the  pretence  of  delivej-ing  her  from  her  husband 
Bothw6l!  escaped  to  Norway,  aod  the  queen  surrendered  hereeSf, 
at  Carbeny  Hill,  to  the  insurgent  army,  the  chiefs  of  which  m- 
stantly  assumed  the  reina  of  government,  and  confined  the  queen 
in  the  castle  of  Lochjeven,  and  treated  her  with  excessive  hareh- 
oesa.  Sho:tIy  after,  (1567,)  she  resigned  her  crown  to  her  infant 
son,  and  Murray,  the  prime  mover  of  so  many  disturbances,  be- 
came  mgenl  of  the  kingdom.  Murray  was  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  had  the  support  of  Knos  in  all  his  measures,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  English  ministry.  Abatbghisintrigue  andambition, 
he  was  a  most  eslimable  man,  and  deserved  the  affections  of  the 
nation,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of 
Knox,  represents  him  as  a  model  of  Christian  virtue  and  integrity, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  his 
patty. 

The  unfortunate  queen  suffered  great  unkindness  in  her  lonely 
confinement,  and  Knox,  with  the  more  zealous  of  his  party, 
clamored  for  her  death,  as  an  adulteress  and  a  murderer.  She 
succeeded  b  escaping  from  her  prison,  raised  an  army,  marched 
against  the  regent,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  fled  to 
England,  and  became,  May,  1568,  the  prisoner-guest  of  her 
envbus  rival.  Elizabeth  obtained  the  object  of  her  desires.  But 
the  captivity  of  Mary,  confined  in  Tutbury  Castle,  againsi  al!  the 
laws  of  hospitality  and  justice,  gave  rise  to  incessant  disturbances, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  until  her  execution,  in  1587.  And 
these  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  history  of  England  for 
seventeen  years.  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  anarchy,  growmg 
out  of  the  contentions  and  jealousies  of  rival  chieftabs,  who 
stooped  to  every  crime  that  appeared  to  facilitate  their  objects. 
In  1570,  the  regent  Murray  was  assassmaled.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  sliot  by 
an  assassin.  The  Earl  of  Mar  succeeded  him,  but  lived  only  a 
year.  Morion  became  regent,  the  reward  of  his  many  erimes 
but  retribution  at  last  overtook  him,  being  executed  wlien  James 
assumed  the  sovereignty. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  Mary  pbed  m  hopeless  captivity. 
It  was  natural  for  her  to  seek  release,  and  also  for  her  friends  xc 
help  her.     Among  her  friends  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  firei 
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noWetnan  in  England,  ajid  a  zealous  Catholic.  He  aspired  ic 
her  hand  ;  but  Elizabeth  chose  to  consider  his  courtship  as  a  trea- 
sonable act,  and  Norfolk  was  arrested.  On  being  afterwards 
released,  he  plotted  for  the  liberation  of  Mary,  and  his  btriguea 
brought  hira  to  the  bloclt.  The  unfortunate  captive,  wearied  and 
impatient,  naturally  sought  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers.  She 
had  her  agents  m  Kome,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Catholics  in  England  espoused  her  cause,  and  a  conspiracy 
■was  formed  to  deliver  her,  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  restore  the 
Catholic  religion.  From  the  fact  that  Mary  was  privy  to  that  pait 
of  it  which  concerned  her  own  deliverance,  she  was  brought  to 
trial  as  a  criminal,  found  guilty  by  a  court  incompetent  to  sit  on 
her  case,  and  executed  without  remorse,  8th  February,  1587. 

Few  persons  have  excited  more  commiseration  than  this  unfor- 
tunate queen,  both  on  account  of  her  esalted  rank,  and  her 
splendid  intellectual  accomplishments.  Whatever  obloquy  she 
merhed  for  her  acts  as  queen  of  Scotland,  no  one  can  blame  her 
for  meditating  escape  from  the  power  of  her  zealous  but  more 
fortunate  riva! ;  and  her  execution  is  the  greatest  blot  m  the  charac- 
ter of  the  queen  of  England,  at  this  time  m  the  zenith  of  her  glory- 
Next  to  the  troubles  with  Scotland  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Elizabeth,  the  great  poUtical  events  of  the  reign  were 
the  long  and  protracted  war  with  Spain,  and  the  Irish  rebellion. 
Both  of  these  events  were  important. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Philip  H.,  son  of  the  em- 
peror  Charles,  one  of  the  most  bigoted  Catliolics  of  the  age,  and 
alUed  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  of  France  for  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  Protestantism.  She  incited  her  son  Charles  IX.  le. 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Philip  established  the 
Flanders.     This  measure  provoked  an  insurrection, 


mquisition  ir.  .. . -  , 

to  suppress  which  the  Duke  of  Alva,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  generals  of  Charles  V.,  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands  with  a 
large  army,  and  almost  unlimited  powers.  The  cruelties  of  Alva 
were  unparalleled.  In  six  years,  eighteen  tliousand  persons  perished 
by  tlie  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  Alva  counted  on  the  entire 
suppression  of  Protestantism  by  the  mere  force  of  armies.  He 
could  count  the  physical  resources  of  the  people,  but  he  could  not 
estimate  tlie  degree  of  their  resistance  when  animated   by  the 
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spiiit  of  liberty  or  religion.  Providence,  too,  takes  care  of  those 
who  strive  to  take  care  of  themselves.  A  great  leader  appeared 
among  tlie  suffering  Hollanders,  almost  driven  to  despair — the 
celolirated  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange.  He  Hppeated 
as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  insulted  people  ;  they  rallieJ 
around  his  standard,  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  opened  the 
dikes  upon  their  cultivated  fields,  expelled  then-  invaders,  and  laid 
(lie  foundation  of  their  liberties.  But  they  could  not  have  with. 
Blood  the  gigantic  power  of  the  Spanish  monarehy,  then  in  the 
fubess  of  its  strength,  and  llie  most  powerful  in  Europe,  had  it  not 
been  for  aid  rendered  by  Elizabeth.  She  compassionated  their 
sufferings,  and  had  respect  for  their  cause.  She  entered  into  an 
alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  tlie  Netherlands  became  the 
great  tlieatre  of  war,  even  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Although  the  United  Provinces  in  the  end  obtained  their 
liberty,  they  suffered  incredible  hardships,  and  lost  some  of  the 
finest  of  tlieir  cities,  Antwerp  among  the  rest,  long  the  rival  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  scene  of  Eubens'a  labors. 

The  assistance  which  Elizabeth  rendered  to  the  Hollanders,  of 
course,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Philip  11./  and  this  was  in- 
creased by  the  legalized  piracies  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  South  America.  This  com- 
mander, in  time  of  peace,  insisted  on  a  right  to  visit  those  ports 
which  tlie  Spaniards  had  closed,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is 
piracy.  Philip,  according  to  all  political  maxims,  was  forced  to 
declare  war  with  England,  and  he  made  immense  preparations  to 
subdue  it.  But  the  preparations  of  Elizabeth  to  resist  the  power 
ful  monarch  were  also  great,  and  Drake  performed  brilliant  ex- 
ploits on  tlie  sea,  among  other  things,  destroying  one  hundred 
BJiips  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  taking  immense  spoil.  The  prep- 
aradons  of  the  Spanish  monarch  were  made  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale,  that  Elizabeth  summoned  a  great  council  of  war  to  meet  llie 
emergency,  at  which  the  all-accomplished  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
took  a  leading  part.  His  advice  was  to  meet  the  Spaniards  on 
the  sea.  Although  the  royal  navy  consisted,  at  inis  time,  of  onlv 
tiiirty-six  sail,  such  vigorous  measures  were  prosecuted,  that  on© 
hundred  and  ninety-one  ships  were  collected,  manned  by  seven- 
Icim  thousand  four  hundred  seamen.     The  merchants  of  London 
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gmnled  tliirty  ships  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  all  England  was 
aroused  to  meet  the  expected  danger.  Never  was  patriotism  more 
signally  evinced,  never  were  more  decisive  proofs  given  of  the 
popularity  of  a  sovereign.  Indeed,  Elizabeth  was  always  popular 
with  the  nation;  and  with  all  her  ceremony,  and  state,  and  rude- 
ness to  the  commons,  and  with  all  their  apparent  servility,  she 
never  violated  the  laws,  or  irritated  the  people  by  oppressive 
exactioM.  Many  acts  of  the  Tudor  princes  seem  to  indicate  the 
reign  of  despotism  in  England,  but  this  despotism  was  never 
grievous,  and  had  all  the  benignity  of  a  paternal  government. 
Capricious  and  arbitrary  as  Elizabeth  was,  in  regard  to  some  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  provoked  her  hatred  or  her  jealousy, 
still  she  ever  sedulously  guarded  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
listened  to  the  counsel  of  patriotic  and  able  ministers.  When 
England  was  threatened  with  a  Spanish  mvasion,  there  was  not  a 
corner  of  the  land  which  did  not  rise  to  protect  a  beloved  sov- 
ereign ;  nor  was  there  a  single  spot,  where  a  landing  might  be 
effected,  around  which  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  could  not 
be  rallied  in  forty-eight  hours. 

But  Philip,  nevertheless,  expected  the  complete  conquest  of 
England  ;  and,  as  his  "  Invmcible  Armada "  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ships,  left  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  commanded  by  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  manned  by  the  noblest  troops  of  Spain,  he  fancied 
his  hour  of  triumph  was  at  hand.  But  his  hopes  proved  dreams, 
like  most  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  men.  The  armada  met  with 
nothing  but  misfortunes,  both  from  battle  and  from  storms.  Only 
fifty  ships  returned  to  Spain.  An  immense  booty  was  divided 
among  the  English  sailors,  and  Elizabeth  sent,  in  her  turn,  a  largo 
fleet  to  Spdn,  the  following  year,  (1589,)  under  the  command  of 
Drake,  which,  after  huming  a  few  towns,  returned  ingloriously  to 
England,  with  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  war  was  con- 
tinued  n  ith  various  success  till  159&,  when  a  peace  was  negotiated. 
The  same  year,  died  Philip  II.,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  who,  for  forty 
years,  directed  the  councils  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  whose  voice  she 
over  listened,  even  when  opposed  by  such  favorites  as  Leicester 
and  Essex.  Burleigh  was  not  a  great  genius,  but  'vas  a  man 
admirably  adapted  to  his  station  and  his  times,  —  was  cool, 
sagacious,  politic,  and  pacific,  skilful  in  the  details  of  business 
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f-ompetent  In  advise,  but  not  aspiring  to  command.  He  wap 
splendidly  rewarded  for  his  services,  and  left  behind  liim  three 
hundred  distinct  landed  estates. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  ihe  queen  was  directed  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  II.  in  the  year 
1170,  but  over  which  only  an  imperfect  sovereignly  had  been 
exercised.  The  Irish  princes  and  nobles,  divided  among  fnem. 
selves,  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obedience,  but  kept  the  country 
in  a  constant  state  of  insurrection. 

The  impolitic  and  romantic  projects  of  the  English  princes  for 
subduing  France,  prevented  a  due  attention  to  Ireland,  ever  mis- 
erably governed.  Elizabeth  was  the  firet  of  the  English  sov 
ercigns  to  perceive  the  political  importance  of  this  island,  and  the 
■  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  law  and  order.  Besides  furnish- 
ing governors  of  great  capacity,  she  founded  the  university  of 
Dublin,  and  attempted  to  civilize  the  half-barbarous  people.  Un- 
fortunately, she  also  sought  to  make  them  Protestants,  against 
their  will,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  many  subsequent  troubles, 
not  yet  removed.  A  spirit  of  discontent  pervaded  the  country, 
and  the  people  were  ready  for  rebellion.  Hugh  O'Neale,  the 
head  of  a  powerful  dan,  and  who  had  been  raised  to  the  dignitj 
of  Ear!  of  Tyrone,  yet  attached  to  the  barbarous  license  in  which 
he  had  been  early  trained,  fomented  the  popular  discontents,  and 
excited  a  dangerous  rebellion.  Hostilities,  of  the  most  sanguinary 
character,  commenced.  The  queen  sent  over  her  favorite,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  crush 
Ihe  rebellion.  He  was  a  brave  commander,  but  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  the  people  he  was  expected  to  sub- 
due, and  was,  consequently,  unsuccessful.  But  his  successor,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  queen's  authority,  though  at 
Ihe  cost  of  four  millions  and  a  half,  an  immense  sum  in  that  age, 
while  pjor  Ireland  was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  and  suffered 
every  aggravation  of  accumulated  calamities. 

Meanwhile,  Essex,  who  had  returned  to  England  against  the- 
queen's  orders,  was  treated  with  coldness,  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments, and  sentenced  to  be  confined.  This  was  more  than  the 
haughty  favorite  could  bear,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  royal 
favor.    At  first,  he  acquiesced  in  his  punishment,  with  every  mark 
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of  penitence,  and  Elizabeth  was  lacginning  to  relax  in  her  severity 
for  she  never  intended  to  rum  him ;  but  he  soon  gave  vent  to  his 
violent  temper,  indulged  m  great  liberties  of  speech,  and  threw  off 
all  appearance  of  duty  and  respect.  He  even  engaged  in  trea- 
7;onal3le  designs,  encouraged  Roman  Catholics  at  his  house,  and 
corresponded  with  James  VI.  of  Scotland  about  his  succession. 
His  proceedings  were  discovered,  and  he  was  summoned  befora 
the  privy  council.  Instead  of  obedience,  he  armed  himself  and 
his  followers,  and,  in  conjunction  with  some  discontented  nobles, 
and  about  three  hundred  gentlemen,  attempted  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection in  London,  where  ho  was  very  popular  with  the  citizens. 
He  was  captured  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  These  rash  but  brave  noblemen  were  tried  by  their 
peers,  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  this  trial, 
the  celebrated  Bacon  appeared  against  his  old  patron,  and  likened 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  great  lawyer  Coke,  who  was 
attorney-general,  compared  him  to  Catiline, 

Essex  disdained  to  sue  the  queen  for  a  pardon,  and  was  pri- 
vately beheaded  in  the  Tower.  He  merited  his  fate,  if  the  oiTcnce 
.if  which  he  was  guilty  deserved  such  a  punishment.  It  is  impos. 
sihie  not  to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  man  so  brave,  higli-spir- 
ited,  and  generous,  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  victor  m  so 
many  enterprises.  Some  historians  maintain  that  Elizabeth  re- 
lented, and  would  have  saved  her  favorite,  had  he  only  implored 
her  clemency  ■  but  this  statement  is  denied  by  others ;  nor  have  we 
any  ev  de  ee  to  believe  that  Essex,  caught  with  arms  against  the 
severe  gn    ho  had  honored  him,  could  have  averted  his  fate. 

El  zabe  1  may  have  wept  for  the  death  of  the  nobleman  she 
had  1  ed  It  s  certain  that,  after  his  dealli,  she  never  regauied 
her  p  ad  that  a  deep  melancholy  was  visible  m  hef  counte- 
nance. All  her  actions  "showed  a  deeply-settled  inward  grief,  and 
•hat  she  longed  fo  dea  1  h  n^  lasted  the  unsubstantial  natore 
of  human  greatne         SI  e  sun      d  the  execution  of  Essex  two 

yeara,  but  lived  lo  ^    nougl       s  e  the  neglect  into  which  she  was 
every  day  falling,  and    o  feel  tha  ,  in  spite  of  all  her  glory  and 

power,  she  was  n         emp    d  f    m  drinking  the  cup  of  bitterness. 

.  Whatever  iinan     hi    q  al    e      he  evinced  as  a  woman,  in  spite 

of  her  vanity,  and  j  alo    j    and  imperious  temper,  her  reign  was 
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one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  her  country.  The  policy 
a'  Burleigh  was  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  —  that  of  peace, 
and  a  desire  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  Her  taxes 
were  never  oppressive,  and  were  raised  without  murmur;  the 
people  were  loyal  and  contented  ;  the  Protestant  religion  was 
esiAlilishcd  on  a  firm  foundation;  and  a  constellation  of  great  men 
s!ied  around  her  throne  the  bright  rays  of  immortal  geniua. 

The  most  unhappy  peculiarity  of  her  reign  waa  the  peraeciitioti 
■i  the  Non-conformists,  which,  if  not  sanguinary,  was  irritating  and 
severe.  For  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puri- 
tans were  permitted  to  indulge  in  their  peculiarities,  without  being 
excluded  from  the  established  church  ;  but  when  Elizabeth  felt 
herself  secure,  then  they  were  obliged  to  conform,  or  suffered  im- 
prisonment, fines,  and  other  punishments.  The  original  difliculty 
was  their  repugnance  to  the  surplice,  and  to  some  few  forms  of 
worship,  which  gradually  extended  to  an  opposition  to  the  order  of 
bishops ;  to  the  temporal  dignities  of  the  church ;  to  the  various 
titles  of  the  hierarchy  ;  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts ;  to 
the  promiscuous  access  of  all  pcraons  to  the  communion  table ;  to 
the  hturgy  ;  to  the  observance  of  hoh  da-y  s  ,  to  the  cathedral  wor- 
ship ;  to  the  use  of  organs ;  to  the  piesentalion  of  Uving  by  patrons ; 
and  finally,  to  some  of  the  dx  rmes  of  the  establshod  church. 
The  separation  of  the  Puritans  trom  iht.  Episcopal -church,  took 
place  in  1566  ;  and,  from  that  lime  to  tl  e  death  of  Elizabeth,  they 
enjoyed  no  peace,  although  they  suught  redress  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  and  raised  no  oppobition  to  the  royal  authority. 
Thousands  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  and  otherwise  punished, 
luT  not  conforming  to  the  royal  conscience.  But  persecution  and 
penal  laws  fanned  a  fanatical  spirit,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
burst  out  into  a  destructive  flame,  and  spread  devastation  and  ruin 
through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

if  the  queen  and  her  ministers  did  not  understand  the  principles 
of  religious  toleration,  they  pursued  a  much  more  enlightened  policy 
in  regard  lo  all  financial  and  political  subjects,  man  during  any 
former  reign.  The  commercial  importance  of  England  received 
a  new  impulse.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  reign  of  spolia- 
tion. The  king  was  enriched  beyond  all  formci  precedent,  but 
Mis  riches  did  not  keeu  p:ice  with  his  spendthnll  habits.     Tie 
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value  of  the  abbey  lands  which  Henry  seized  amounted,  a  centurr 
after  his  death,  to  six  million  pounds.  The  lands  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's  alone  rented  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
king  debased  the  coin,  confiscated  chapels  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
monasteries,  and  raised  money  by  embargoes,  monopolies,  ana 
compulsory  loans. 

But  Elizabeth,  instead  of  contracting  debts,  paid  otT  the  old 
ones,  restored  the  coin  to  its  purity,  and  was  content  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  even  at  a  time 
when  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  cost  her  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Her  frugality  equalled  the  rapacity  of  her  father,  and 
she  was  extravagant  only  in  dress,  and  on  great  occasions  of  pub- 
lic rejoicings.  But  her  economy  was  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  wise  laws  which  were  passed  respecting  the  traae  of  the 
country,  by  which  commercial  industry  began  to  chanctcn/e  the 
people.  Improvements  in  navigation  followed,  and  al=!0  mantime 
discoveries  and  colonial  settlements.  Sir  Francis  Drake  circum 
navigated  the  globe,  and  the  East  India  Company  was  formed 
Under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Virginia  was  discovered 
and  colonized.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  African  slave  trade  com- 
menced—  a  traffic  which  has  been  productive  of  more  human 
misery,  and  led  to  more  disastrous  political  evils,  than  can  be 
traced  to  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 

During  this  reign,  the  houses  of  the  people  became  more  com- 
fortable ;  chimneys  began  to  be  used ;  pewter  dishes  look  the  place 
of  wooden  trenchers,  and  wheat  was  substituted  for  rye  and  bar- 
ley ;  linen  and  woollen  cloth  was  manufactured ;  salads,  cabbages, 
gooseberries,  apricots,  pippins,  currants,  cherries,  plums,  carna- 
tions, and  the  damask  rose  were  cultivated,  for  the  first  time.  But 
the  great  glory  of  this  reign  was  the  revival  of  literature  ano 
Bciencc,  Raleigh,  "  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  poet,  the  orator,  (he  historian,  the  courtier,"  then^domed 
the  court,  and  the  prince  of  poets,  the  immortal  Shakspeare,  then 
wrote  those  plays,  which,  for  moral  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  soul,  appear  to  us  almost  to  be  dictated  by  the  voice  of 
inspiration.  The  prince  of  philosophers  too,  the  great  miner  and 
sapper  of  (he  false  systems  of  the  middle  ages,  Francis  Bacon, 
then  commenced  his  career,  and  Spenser  dedicated  to  Elizabelb 
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hrs  "  Fairy  Qum,"  one  of  the  most  tnily  poetical  oompoiitiora 

that  gemu,  over  produced.     The  age  p»duoed  abo  great  divine.; 

but  tlie.e  d.d  not  occupy  »  prominent  a  place  in  llio  notion's  eyo 

as  during  the  succeeding  reigns. 

While  the  virgin  queen  w.s  exeioiaing  so  bemgn  an  mfiuence 
on  tl»  EnglBh  notion,  great  events,  though  not  direonnected  with 

Lnglish  polmcs,  wore  taking  place  on  the  comment.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the«i  was  the  persecution  of  the  HuguenoB.  The 
m  and  fortunei  of  this  sect,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II 
Fmnois  II.,  Charles  .IX.,  Henry  HI.,  and  Henry  IT.,  now  demand 
our  attennon.  If  a  newspaper  had,  in  that  age,  been  conducted 
upon  the  principles  it  now  is,  the  suifermg.  of  Hie  Huguenots 
would  always  he  noticed.  It  is  our  province  to  describe  just  what 
a  modem  newspaper  would  have  alluded  to,  had  it  been  printed 
Ihiee  hmidred  years  ago.  It  would  not  have  been  filled  with 
genealogies  of  kings,  bm  wifli  descriptions  of  great  popular  move- 
ments.     And  this  is  history. 


Si.rao...-Po,  the  Imtory  of  Ihi,  „lg,,  .„  Hume,  Linnri. 
snd  HaUsni;  Miss  Striddand's  Queens  of  Enelsnd ;  Life  of  Mary  Qaeea 
of  S».„  M-Cii.-s  Llf.  of  Xioii  SokertKa'.  History  of  SMlmd; 
M,o.ul,y,  E,,.;  on  Nare.-.  Llf.  of  larlolgl,  t  Life  of  Bi,  W.lt» 
Raleigh;  Neale's  History  of  the  Paritww.  Kenilworth  nisy  also  be 
profitably  read. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

FRANCIS  II.,  CHARLES  IX.,  HENRY  UI.,  AND  HENRY  IV 

The  history  of  France,  from  the  death  of  Francis  I.  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  is  virtually  the  history  of  religious  conten- 
tions and  persecutions,  and  of  those  civil  wara  which  grew  out  of 
them.  The  Huguenotic  contest,  then,  is  a  great  historical  suhjecl, 
and  will  be  presented  in  connection  with  the  history  of  France, 
■intil  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  the  greatest  of  the  French  monarchs, 
and  long  the  illustrious  head  of  the  Protestant  parly. 

The  reform  doctrines  first  began  to  spread  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  As  early  as  1523,  he  became  a  persecutor, 
and  burned  many  at  the  stalte,  among  whom  the  descendants  of  the 
Waldenses  were  the  most  numerous.  In  1540,  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  the  parliament  of  Aix.  Their  doctrines 
were  the  same  in  substance  as  those  of  the  Swiss  reformers. 

While  this  persecution  was  raging,  John  Calvin  fled  from 
France  to  Ferrara,  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Geneva. 
This  was  in  the  year  1536,  when  his  theological  career  com- 
menced by  the  publication  of  his  Institutes,  which  were  dedicated 
to  Francis  I.,  one  of  the  most  masterly  theological  works  evei 
■  written,  although  compendcd  from  the  writings  of  Augustine.  The 
Institutes  of  Calvin,  the  great  text-book  of  the  Swiss  and  French 
reformers,  were  distasteful  to  the  French  king,  and  he  gave  fresh 
order  for  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  Notwithstanding  the 
niwtility  of  Francis,  the  new  doctrines  spread,  and  were  embraced 
hy  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  nobility.  Tlici 
violence  of  persecution  was  not  much  arrested  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  n.,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorra  ne, 
(he  inquisition  was  established  in  the  kingdom. 

The  wife  of  Henry  II.  was  the  celebrated  Catharine  de  Medicia ; 
and  she  was  bitteriy  opposed  to  the  reform  doctrines,  and  incited 
her  husband  to  the  most  cruel  atrocities.  Francis  II.  continued 
the  pers3cution,  and  his  mother,  Catharine,  became  virtually  ihe 
'     r  of  the  nation. 
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The  power  of  the  queen  mother  was  much  increased  irfien 
Fraiicis  11.  died,  and  when  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the  French  crown.  She  exercised 
her  power  by  ihe  most  unsparing  religious  persecution  recorded  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe.  There  had  been  some  hope  thai 
I'roteslantism  would  be  establislied  in  France  ;  but  it  did  not  sue- 
ctied,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  persecution.  It  made,  however, 
0  desperate  struggle  before'it  was  overcome. 

At  tlie  head  of  the  Catholic  party  were  the  queen  regent,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  his  brother,  and  the  Con- 
■  stable  Montmorency.  They  had  the  support  of  the  priesthood,  uf 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

The  Protestants  were  headed  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  father  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  his  brother,  and  Admiral  Coligny ; 
and  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  univeraity,  the  parliaments,  and 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  England. 

Between  these  parties  a  struggle  lasted  for  forty  years,  with 
various  success.  Persecution  provoked  resistance,  but  resistance 
did  not  lead  to  liberty.  Civil  war  in  France  did  not  secure  the 
object  sought.  Still  the  Protestants  had  hope,  and,  as  they  could 
always  assemble  a  large  army,  they  maintained  tlieir  ground. 
Their  conduct  was  not  marked  by  the  religious  earnestness  which 
characterized  the  Puritans,  or  by  the  same  strength  of  religious 
priniiple.  Moreover,  political  motives  were  mingled  with  religious. 
The  contest  was  a  struggle  for  the  ascendency  of  rival  chiefs,  aa 
well  as  for  the  establishment  of  reformed  doctrines.  The  Bour- 
bons hated  the  Guises,  and  the  Guises  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Bourbons.  In  the  course  of  their  rivalry  and  warfare,  the  Duk*> 
of  Guise  was  assassinated,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  well  aa 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  were  killed. 

Charles  IX.  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  young  king  of 
I^avarre,— at  that  lime  sixteen  years  of  age, — and  his  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  became  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  Prot- 
estant party.  Their  education  was  learned  in  the  camp  and 
tile  field  of  battle. 

Charles  IX.,  under  the  influence  of  his  hateful  mother,  finding 
that  civii  war  onlv  destroyed  the  resources  of  the  country,  without 
weakening  the  Protestants,  made  peace,  buf  formed  a  plan  for 
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•heir  cxtenninatjon  by  treachery.  In  order  lo  cover  his  deaigns 
he  gave  his  sister,  Margaret  de  Valois,  in  marriage  to  the  King  of 
Nnvarrc,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Admiral  Uoligny  was  mvited  to  Paris,  and  treated  with  distin- 
guished  courtesy. 

It  was  during  the  festivities  which  succeeded  the  marriage  of  the 
Kingof  Navarre  tliat  Coligny  was  murdered,  and  the  signal  for  the 
horrid  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  given.  At  midnight, 
August  23,  1572,  the  great  bell  at  the  Hotel  de  VUle  began  tc 
toll ;  torches  were  placed  in  the  windows,  chains  were  drawn 
across  the  streets,  and  armed  bodies  collected  around  the  hotels. 
The  doors  of  the  houses  were  broken  open,  and  neither  age,  con-' 
dttion,  nor  sex  was  spared,  of  such  as  were  not  distinguished  by 
a  white  cross  in  the  hat.  The  massacre  at  Paris  was  followed  by 
one  equally  brutal  in  the  provinces.  Seventy  thousand  people 
were  slam  in  cold  blood.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde  only  escaped  m  consequence  of  their  relationship  with 
the  king,  and  by  renouncing  the  Protestant  religien. 

MiM  of  the  European  courts  expressed  their  detestation  of  this 
foulest  crime  in  the  history  of  religious  bigotry ;  but  the  pope 
went  m  grand  procession  to  his  cathedral,  and  ordered  a  Te  Demi 
to  be  sung  m  commemoration  of  an  event  which  steeped  his  cause 
ia  mfamy  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Protestants,  though  nearly  exterminated,  again  rallied,  and 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Conde  escaped, 
renounced  the  religion  which  had  been  forced  on  them  by  fear  of 
death,  and  prosecuted  a  bloody  civil  war,  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  never  abandoning  it  until  religious  liberty  was  guarantied. 

Meanwnile,  Charies  IX.  died,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  poison, 
[lis  last  hours  were  wretched,  and  bis  remorse  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Baitholomew  filled  his  soul  with  agony.  He  beheld  spec- 
tres, and  dreamed  horrid  dreams ;  his  imagmation  constantly  saw 
lieapa  of  livid  bodies,  and  his  ears  were  asa^led  vdth  imaginary 
fixwns.  He  became  melancholy  and  ferocious,  while  his  kingdom 
.  became  the  prey  of  factions  and  insurrections.  But  he  was  a 
timid  and  irresolute  king,  and  was  but  the  tool  of  his  mfamoua 
mother,  the  grand  patroness  of  assassins,  against  whom,  on  hii 
death  bed,  he  cautioned  the  king  of  Navarre. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  King  of  Poland,  under  the 
■iile  of  Henry  III,  The  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  were 
renewed,  and  the  old  scenes  of  treachery,  assassination,  and  wa' 
were  acted  over  again.  The  cause  of  religion  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  labyrinth  of  contentions,  jealousies,  and  plots.  Intriguiis  and 
factions  were  endless.  Nearly  all  the  leaders,  on  both  sides,  per- 
ished by  the  sword  or  the  dagger.  The  Prince  of  Conde,the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  assassi- 
iiated.  Shortly  after,  died  the  chief  mover  of  all  the  troubles, 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  a  woman  of  talents  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence,  but  of  most  unprincipled  ambition,  perfidious,  cruel,  and 
dissolute.  She  encouraged  the  licentiousness  of  the  court,  and 
even  the  worst  vices  of  her  sons,  that  she  might  make  them  sub- 
servient  to  her  designs.  All  her  passions  were  subordinate  to  her 
calculations  of  policy,  and  every  womanly  virtue  w 
by  tlie  desire  of  wielding  a  government  wliich  she  usurped, 

Henry  III.  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave,  being,  m  turn,  assas- 
sinated  by  a  religious  fanatic.  His  death  (15S9)  secured  the 
throne  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  took  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  line,  was  descended  from 
Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  of  Burgundy  and  Agnes  of  Bourbon.  He 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  became  king,  and  had  passed 
through  great  experiences  and  many  sorrows.  Thus  far  he  had 
contended  for  Protestant  opinions,  and  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France.  But  a  life  of  contention 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  new  career  opened  to  him  as  king  of 
France,  cooled  his  religious  ardor,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  condition  which  the  French  nobles  imposed,  before  they 
would  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  This  was,  that  he  should  abjure 
Protestantism.  '■  My  kingdom,"  said  he,  "  is  well  worth  a  mass." 
It  will  be  ever  laid  to  liis  reproach,  by  the  Protestants,  that  h^ 
renounced  his  religion  for  worldly  elevation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
exculpate  him  on  the  highest  principles  of  moral  integrity.  But 
tiiere  were  many  palliations  for  his  conduct,  which  it  is  not  now 
ea^y  to  appreciate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  illustrious  Sully,  hia 
prime  minister,  and,  through  life,  a  zealous  Protestant,  approved 
of  his  course.     It  was  certainly  clear  that,  without  becoming  a 
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Calhotic,  he  never  could  peaceably  enjoy  his  crown,  ani!  France 
would  be  rent,  for  anodier  generation,  by  those  civil  wars  whiiyh 
none  lamented  tnore  than  Henry  himself.  Besides,  four  fifths  of 
the  populaiioa  were  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  to  gain  the  ascendency.  All  they  could  expecl 
was  religious  toleration,  and  this  Henry  was  willing  to  grant.  It 
shoula  also  be  considered  that  the  king,  though  he  professed  llie 
reform  doctrmes,  was  never  wliat  may  be  called  a  religious  man, 
being  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  to  schemes  of  ambition.  It  is  true 
he  understood  and  consulted  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and 
strove  to  make  his  subjects  happy.  Herem  consists  his  excel- 
lence. As  a  magnanimous,  liberal-minded,  and  enterprising  man, 
he  surpassed  all  the  French  kings.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  him 
a  religious  man,  or  even  strongly  fixed  in  his  religious  opinions. 
"  Do  you,"  said  the  king  to  a  great  Protestant  divine,  "  believe 
that  a  man  may  be  saved  by  the  Catholic  religion  .'  "  "  Undoubt- 
edly," replied  the  clergyman,  "  if  his  life  and  heart  be  holy," 
"  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  prudence  dictates  that  I  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  not  yours ;  for,  in  that  case,  according  to 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  I  may  be  saved ;  but,  if  1  embrace 
your  religion,  1  shall  not  be  saved,  according  to  the  Catholics." 

But  the  king's  conversion  to  Catholicism  did  not  immediately 
result  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  distracted  country.  The  Caiholica 
would  not  believe  in  his  sincerity,  and  many  battles  had  to  be 
fought  before  he  was  in  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  throne.  But 
there  is  nothing  so  hateful  as  civil  war,  especially  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  great  cities ;  and  Paris,  at  last,  and  the  chief  places  in 
the  kingdom,  acknowledged  his  sway.  The  king  of  Spain,  tlie 
[;reat  Catholic  prelates,  and  the  pope,  finally  perceived  how  hope- 
less was  the  struggle  against  a  man  of  great  military  enperience, 
with  a  devoted  army  and  an  enthusiastic  capital  on  his  side. 

The  peace  of  Verviens,  in  1598,  left  the  king  without  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies.  From  that  period  to  his  death,  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

His  first  act  was  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the 
Huguenots  had  quiet  and  undisturbed  residence,  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  public  worship,  except  in  the  court,  the 
BFiny,  and  within  five  leagues  of  Paris.     They  were  eligible  to  alf 
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offices,  civi.  and  military;  and  all  public  prosecutions,  on  account 
of  religion,  were  dropped.  This  edict  also  promulgated  a  general 
amnesty  for  political  offences,  and  restored  property  and  titles,  aa 
before  the  war ;  but  the  Protestants  were  prohibited  from  printing 
lonlroversial  books,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
ealablished  clergy, 

Henry  IV.,  considering  the  obstacles  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, was  the  greatest  general  of  the  age  ;  hut  it  is  his  efforla  in 
civilization  which  entitle  him  to  his  epithet  of  Great. 

The  first  thing  which  demanded  his  attention,  aa  a  civil  ruler, 
waathe  settlement  of  the  finances — ever  the  leading  cause  of 
troubles  with  the  French  government.  These  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  Rosny,  afterward  Duke  of  Sully,  the  most  able  and 
upright  of  all  French  financiers — a  man  of  remarkable  probity 
and  elevation  of  sentiment.  He  ever  continued  to  be  the  minister 
and  the  confidant  of  the  king,  and  maintained  his  position  without 
subserviency  or  flattery,  almost  the  only  man  on  the  records  of 
history  who  could  tell,  with  impunity,  wholesome  truths  to  an  abso- 
lute monarch.  So  wise  were  his  financial  arrangements,  that  a 
debt  of  three  hundred  million  of  livres  was  paid  off  h  eight  years. 
In  five  years,  the  taxes'  were  reduced  one  half,  the  crown  lands 
redeemed,  the  arsenals  stored,  the  fortifications  rebuilt,  churches 
erected,  canals  dug,  and  improvements  made  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  he  had  in  his  treasury  nearly 
fifty  millions  of  livres.  Under  the  direction  of  this  able  minister, 
the  laws  were  enforced,  robbery  and  vagrancy  were  nearly 
stopped,  and  agriculture  received  a  great  impulse.  But  economy 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  king  himself  set  an  illustrious 
example,  and  even  dressed  in  gray  cloth,  with  a  doublet  of  taffeta, 
without  embroidery,  dispensed  with  all  superfluity  at  his  fable, 
and  dismissed  all  useless  servants. 

The  management  and  economy  of  the  king  enabled  him  to 
mako  great  improvements,  besides  settling  the  deranged  finances 
of  the  kingdom.  He  built  innumerable  churches,  bridges,  con- 
vents, hospitals,  fortresses,  and  ships.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
which  adorn  Paris  were  erected  by  him.  He  was  also  the  patron 
of  learning,  the  benefits  of  which  he  appreciated.  He  himself 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients.     Tie  wa» 
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pEL-licularly  fond  of  the  society  of  the  learned,  with  whom  ne 
conversed  with  freedom  and  aifability.  He  increased  the  librariM 
opened  public  schools,  and  invited  distinguished  foreigners  to 
Paris,  and  rewarded  them  with  stipends.  Lipsius,  Scaliger,  and 
De  Thou,  were  the  ornaments  of  his  court 

And  his  tender  regard  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  sub- 
lects  was  as  marked  as  his  generous  appreciatioo  of  literature  and 
Bcience.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  the  father  of  his  people  ;  and 
his  memorable  saying,  "  Yes,  1  will  so  manage  matters  thai  the 
poorest  peasant  in  my  kingdom  may  eat  meat  each  day  in  the 
week,  and,  moreover,  be  enabled  to  put  a  fowl  in  the  pot  on  a 
Sunday,"  has  alone  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  affections  of 
the  French  nation,  who,  of  all  their  monarchs,  are  most  partia! 
to  Henry  IV. 

But  tills  excellent  king  was  also  a  philanthropist,  and  cherished 
the  most  enlightened  views  as  to  those  subjects  on  which  rests  the 
happiness  of  nations.  Though  a  warrior,  the  preservation  of  a 
lasting  peace  was  the  great  idea  of  his  life.  He  was  even  vision- 
ary in  his  projects  to  do  good ;  for  he  imagined  it  was  possible  to 
convince  monarchs  that  they  ought  to  prefer  purity,  peace,  and 
benevolence,  to  ambition  and  war.  Hence,  he  proposed  lo  estab- 
lish a  Congress  of  Nations,  chosen  from  the  various  states  of 
Europe,  to  whom  all  international  difficulties  should  be  referred, 
with  power  to  settle  them  —  a  very  desirable  object,  the  most  so 
conceivable ;  for  war  is  the  greatest  of  all  national  calamities  and 
crimes.  The  scheme  of  the  enlightened  Henry,  however,  did  not 
attract  much  attention ;  and,  even  had  it  been  encouraged,  would 
liave  been  set  aside  in  the-  next  generation.  What  would  such 
men  as  Frederic  the  Great,  or  Marlborough,  or  Louis  XIV.,  or  Na- 
poleon have  cared  for  such  an  object  ?  But  Henry,  in  his  scheme, 
also  had  in  view  the  regulation  of  such  forces  as  the  European 
monarclis  should  sustain,  and  this  arose  from  his  desire  to  presence 
lite  "Balance  of  Power"  —  the  great  object  of  European  poli- 
ticians in  these  latter  times. 

But  Henry  was  not  permitted,  by  Providence,  to  prosecute  his 
benevolent  designs.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  man  whom  he  had 
never  injured  —  by  the  most  unscrupulous  of  all  misguided  men  — 
a  religious  bigo'      The  Jesuit  Ravaillac,  in  a  mood,  as  it  is  to  ha 
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hoped,  bordering  on  madness,  perpetrated  the  fcul  deed  Biil 
Henry  only  suffered  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  d  stinguished  actors 
m  those  civil  and  religious  contentions  which  dpsjiatod  France  for 
forty  years.  He  died  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  fiftj  seven  hiiing 
reigned  twenty-one  years,  nine  of  which  weie  spent  in  uninter- 
rupted warfare. 

By  his  death  the  kingdom  was  thrown  into  deep  and  und)B«ein- 
Uled  mourning  Many  fell  speechless  in  the  streets  when  the  mtel- 
iigence  of  his  assassination  was  known  ,  others  died  from  excess 
of  grief.  All  felt  that  they  had  lost  more  than  a  father  and 
nothing  was  anticipated  but  storms  and  commotions 

He  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  Margaret  de  \  alui=,  who  pjoied 
inconstant,  and  fiom  whom  he  was  separated.  By  his  second 
wife,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  had  three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  a  child  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Louis  XIII. 
His  daughter,  Henrietta,  married  Charles  I.  of  England. 

Though  great  advances  were  made  in  France  during  this  reign, 
it  WM  still  far  from  that  slate  of  civilization  which  it  attained  a 
century  afterwards.  It  contained  about  fifteen  million  of  inhabit- 
ants,  and  Paris  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  nobles 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  engrossed  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  people  were  not  exactly  slaves,  but  were  reduced  to 
great  dependence,  were  uneducated,  degraded,  and  enjoyed  but 
few  political  or  social  privileges.  They  were  oppressed  by  the 
government,  by  the  nobles,  and  by  the  clergy. 

The  highiist  oiKcial  dignitary  was  the  constable,  the  second 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  the  third  the  chamberiain,  then  the  six 
or  eight  marshals,  then  the  secretary  of  state,  then  gontiemen 
of  the  household,  and  military  commanders.  The  king  was 
nearly  absolute.  The  parliament  was  a  judicial  tribunal,  which 
did  not  enact  laws,  hut  which  registered  the  edicts  of  the  king. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  were  extremely  limited,  and  far 
fiom  flourishing ;  and  the  arts  were  in  an  mfant  state.  Archi 
lecture,  the  only  art  in  which  half-civilized  nations  have  escelled. 
was  the  most  advanced,  and  was  displayed  in  the  churches  and 
royal  palaces.  Paris  was  crowded  with  uncomfortable  houses,  and 
the  narrow  streets  were  favorable  to  tumult  as  well  as  pestilence 
Tapestry  was  the  most  commor.  and  the  most  expensive  of  th« 
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arts,  aiid  tlie  hangings,  in  a  single  room,  ofien  reached  a  suin 
whieh  would  be  equal,  in  these  times,  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  floors  of  the  palaces  were  spread  with  Turkey  car- 
pets.  Chairs  were  used  only  in  kings'  palaces,  aiid  -carriages  were 
but  just  introduced,  and  were  clumsy  and  awkward.  Mules  were 
chiefly  used  In  travelling,  the  horses  being  reser\ed  for  war. 
Dress,  especially  of  females,  was  gorgeous  and  extravagant ;  false 
hair,  masks,  trailed  petticoats,  and  cork  heels  ten  bches  high. 
were  some  of  the  peculiarities.  The  French  then,  as  now,  were 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  hour  for  dinner  was 
eleven  o'clock.  Morals  were  extremely  low,  and  gaming  was  a 
universal  passion,  in  which  Hemy  IV.  himself  extravagantly 
indulged.  The  advice  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  to  her  son 
Charles  IX.  showed  her  knowledge  of  the  French  character,  even 
aa  it  exists  now :  "  Twice  a  week  give  public  assemblies,  for  the 
specific  secret  of  the  French  government  is,  to  keep  the  people 
always  cheerful ;  for  they  are  so  restless  you  must  occupy  fliem, 
during  peace,  either  with  business  or  amusement,  or  else  they  will 
involve  you  in  trouble." 

Such  was  France,  at  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  1610,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms,  though  far 
from  the  greatness  it  was  desticed  afterwards  to  attain. 

A  more  powerful  monarchy,  at  this  period,  was  Spain,  As  thia 
kingdom  was  then  in  flie  zenith  of  its  power  and  glory,  we  will 
take  a  brief  survey  of  it  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II,,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  V.,  a  person  to  whom  we  have  of|.en  referred. 
With  his  reign  are  closely  connected  the  struggles  of  the  Hol- 
landers to  secure  their  civil  and  religious  mdependence.  The  Low 
Countries  were  provinces  of  Spain,  and  therefore  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  Spanish  history. 


Hefehesces.  —  For  a  knowledge  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
sec  James'a  History  of  Henry  IV. ;  James's  Life  of  Cond^ ;  History  of  tha 
Huguenots,  Eankin's  and  Crowe's  Histories  of  France  are  the  best  in 
English,  hut  far  inferior  to  Siemondi's,  MQlofs,  and  Lacrctelle's.  Suily'J 
Memoirs  throw  considerable  light  on  this  period,  and  Dumaa'a  Mai^aret 
d«  Valois  may  he  read  with  profit. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

PHILIP  II.  AND  THE  AUSTRIAN  PHINCES  OF  SPAIN. 

Spain  cannot  be  swd  to  have  been  a  powerful  stale  until  the 
reigQ  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa ;  when  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  united,  and  when  Ihe  discoveries  of  Columbus  added 
a  new  world  to  their  extensive  territories.  Nor,  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  the  power  of  the  crown  as  abso- 
lute as  during  the  away  of  the  Austrian  princes.  The  nobles 
were  animated  by  a  bold  and  free  spirit,  and  the  clergy  dared  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  royalty,  and  even  iho  usurpations  of 
Rome.  Charles  V.  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  all  insurrections  of  the  people,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  power  of  his  gloomy  son,  Philip  II.  With  Philip  commenced 
the  grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  By  him,  also,  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  its  subsequent  decay.  Under  him,  (he  inquisition 
was  disgraced  by  ten  thousand  enormities,  Holland  was  overrun 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  America  conquered  by  Cortes  and 
Pizarro.  It  was  he  who  built  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Spain,  and 
who,  with  his  Invincible  Armada,  meditated  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. The  wealth  of  the  Indies  flowed  into  the  royal  treasury,  and 
also  enriched  all  orders  and  classes.  Silver  and  gold  became  as 
plenty  at  Madrid  as  in  old  times  at  Jerusalem  under  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  But  Philip  was  a  different  prince  from  Solomon.  His 
talents  and  attainmeiiis  were  respectable,  but  he  had  a  jealous  and 
selfish  disposition,  and  exerted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and 
all  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  to  crush  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  ctTorf  to  estmguish 
Protcalanlism  in  the  Netherlands,  an  assemblage  of  seigniories, 
under  various  titles,  subject  to  hia  authority.  The  opinions  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  made  great  progress  in  this  country,  and  Philip, 
ia  order  to  repress  them,  created  new  bishops,  and  established  the 
Inquisition.  The  people  protested,  and  these  protests  were  con 
sidered  as  rebellious. 
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Al  the  head  of  the  nobility  was  William,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
(in  whom  Philip  had  conferred  the  goyerament  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  a  haughty  but  resolute  and  courageous  character,  and  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  for  which  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  Philip.  In  the  prospect  of  destruction,  he  embraced  the  roso 
lution  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  merciless  and 
bigoted  master.  Ha\-ing  reduced  llie  most  important  garrisons  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  he  was  prockimed  stadtholder,  and  openly 
threw  off  hia  allegiance  to  Spain.  Hostilities',  of  course,  com- 
menced. Alva,  the  general  of  Philip,  took  the  old  city  of  Haer- 
lem,  and  put  fifteen  hundred  to  the  sword,  among  whom  were  all 
the  magistrates,  and  all  the  Protestant  clergy. 

Don  John,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  brother  of  Philip,  suc- 
ceeded the  Duke  of  Alva,  during  whose  administration  the  seven 
United  Provinces  formed  themselves  into  a  confederation,  and  chose 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  be  the  general  of  their  armies,  admiral 
of  their  fleets,  and  chief  magistrate,  by  the  title  of  stadtliolder: 
But  William  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  a  wretch  who  had  been 
bribed  by  the  exasperated  Philip,  and  Maurice,  his  son,  received 
his  title,  dignhies,  and  power.  His  military  talents,  as  the  antago- 
nist of  theDukeof  Parma,  lieutenant  to  Philip,  in  the  Netherlands, 
secured  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  warriors.  To  pro- 
tect this  prince  and  the  infant  republic  of  Holland,  Queen  Eliaa- 
belh  sent  four  thousand  men  under  the  Ear!  of  Leicester,  her 
favorite;  and,  with  this  assistance,  the  Hollanders  maintained  their 
ground  against  the  moat  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Elizabeth. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  the  next  great  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  acquisition  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  laid  claim  on 
the  death  of  Don  Henry  in  1581  There  were  several  other 
claimants,  but  Ph  I  p  w  h  n  a  y  of  weny  thousand,  was 
stronger  than  ai  v  of  1  e  o  her-  He  ga  ned  a  decisive  victory 
over  Don  Antonio  u  cle  o  he  I  t.  om  ch  a  d  was  crowned  at 
Lisbon  without  oppos    on 

The  revolt  of  tl  e  Monscoes  o  up  es  a  prom  nent  place  m  the 
nnnals  of  this  reign.  They  were  Chnstianized  Moors,  but,  al 
heart.  Mohammedans      A  decree  had  bet.n  published  that  lh*ir 
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fihildrun  should  frequent  the  Christian  church,  tliat  the  Arabic  should 
no  longer  be  used  in  writing,  that  both  men  and  women  should 
wear  the  Spanish  costume,  that  they  no  longer  should  receive  Mo- 
hammedan names,  or  marry  without  permission.  The  Moriscoes 
contended  that  no  particular  dress  involved  religious  opinions,  that 
Ihe  women  used  the  veil  according  to  their  notions  of  modesly, 
ihat  Ihe  use  of  their  own  language  was  no  sin,  and  that  baths  were 
used,  not  from  religious  modves,  but  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 
These  expostulations  were,  however,  without  effect.  Nothing 
could  move  the  bigoted  king.  So  revolt  followed  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Great  excesses  were  committed  by  both  parties, 
and  most  horrible  barbarities  were  exhit«ted.  The  atrocious 
nature  of  civil  war  is  ever  the  same,  and  presents  nearly  the  same 
undeviating  picture  of  misery  and  crime.  But  in  this  war  there 
w^9  something  fiendish,  A  clergyman  was  roasted  over  a  brazier, 
and  the  women,  wearied  with  his  protracted  death,  despatched  him 
with  their  needles  and  knives.  The  rebels  ridiculed  the  sacniice 
oC  the  mass  by  slaughtering  a  pig  on  the  high  altar  of  a  church. 
Thede  insults  were  retaliated  with  that  cruelty  which  Spanish 
bigotry  and  malice  know  so  well  how  to  inflict.  Thousands  of 
defenceless  women  and  children  were  murdered  in  violation  cf  the 
most  solemn  treaties.  The  whole  Moorish  population  was  finally 
exterminated,  and  Granada,  with  its  beautiful  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys,  was  made  a  desert.  No  less  than  six  hundred 
thousand  were  driven  to  Africa  —  an  act  of  great  impolicy,  »nco 
the  Moriscoes  were  the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  part  of  the 
population  ;  and  their  exile  contributed  to  undermme  that  national 
prosperity  in  which,  at  that  day,  every  Spaniard  gloried.  But 
destruction  ever  succeeds  pride :  infatuation  and  blindness  are  the 
attendants  of  despotism. 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  losses  which 
Ihe  Spaniards  suifered  from  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Admiral  Haw- 
kins, have  already  been  mentioned.  But  the  pride  of  Philip  was 
mortified,  rather  than  that  his  power  was  dimmished.  His  am- 
Dition  received  a  check,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  conquer 
England.  His  finances,  too,  became  deranged ;  still  he  remained 
the  absolute  master  of  the  richest  kingdom  in  the  world. 

The  declme  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  dates  from  his  death 
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which  took  place  iti  his  magnificent  palace  of  the  Escurial,in  1598. 
Under  h  s  son  Ph  1  p  III.,  decline  became  very  marked,  and  future 
ruin  could  be  pre  i  cted 

The  pr  nc  pal  ca  ae  of  the  decline  of  prosperity  was  ihe  great 
'ncrease  of  tl  e  clergv  and  the  extent  of  their  wealth.  In  the 
Spanish  domno  s  wl  ch  included  Spain,  Naples,  Milan,  Parma 
Sicily,  Sard  n  ■»  the  N  therlands,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies,  there 
were  fiftv  fo  r  an.1  b  si  ops,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  bishops, 
seven  thou,and  1  osp  Is,  one  hundred  thousand  abbeys  and  nun- 
neries, s  X  hundred  tho  isand  monks,  and  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousEind  secular  pr  e  t«  —  a  priest  to  every  ten  families.  Almost 
every  \  Ihge  had  a  n  onastery.  The  diocese  of  Seville  had  four- 
teen thousand  priests,  nearly  the  present  number  of  all  the  clergy 
of  Hie  establishment  in  England.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  gave 
support  and  occupation  to  one  hundred  priests. 

And  this  numerous  clergy  usurped  the  power  and  dignities  of 
the  state.  They  also  encouraged  that  frightful  inquisition,  the 
very  name  of  vrhich  conjures  up  the  most  horrid  images  of  death 
and  torture.  This  institution,  committed  to  the  care  of  Dominican 
monks,  was  instituted  to  put  down  heresy  ;  that  is,  every  thing  in 
Doetry,  philosophy,  or  religion,  which  was  distasteful  to  the  despots 
of  the  human  mind.  The  inquisitors  had  power  to  apprehend 
people  even  suspected  of  heresy,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses,  could  condemn  them  to  torture,  imprisonment,  and 
death.  Resistance  was  vain ;  complaint  was  ruin.  Arrests  took 
olace  suddenly  and  secretly.  Nor  had  the  prisoner  a  knowledge 
of  his  accusers,  or  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.  The 
most  delicate  maidens,  as  well  as  men  of  hoary  hmrs  and  known 
integrity,  were  subjected  to  every  outrage  that  human  nature  could 
bear,  or  satanic  ingenuity  inflict.  Should  the  jailer  take  compas- 
Bion,  and  bestow  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  or  drops  of  water,  he 
would  be  punished  as  the  greatest  of  traitors.  Even  nobles  were 
not  exempted  from  the  supervision  of  this  court,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  every  village  and  town  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  which. 
in  the  single  city  of  Toledo,  condemned,  in  one  year,  seventeen 
thousand  people.  This  institution  was  tolerated  by  the  king,  since 
he  knew  very  well  that  there  ever  exists  an  intimate  union  be- 
tween nlsolutism  in  religion  and  absolutism  in  government. 
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Besides  the  spirilual  despotism  which  ihe  clergy  of  Spain  exer 
cised  over  a  deluded  people,  but  a  people  naturally  of  fine  elements 
of  character,  the  sudden  increase  of  gold  and  silver  led  to  luxury, 
idleness,  and  degeneracy.  Money  being  abundant,  in  consequence 
of  tho  gold  and  silver  mines  of  America,  the  people  neglected  llie 
cultivation  of  those  tLings  which  money  could  procure.  Thou 
followed  a  great  rise  iu  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  provision  and 
clolhmg.  Houses,  ,ands,  and  manufactures  also  soon  rose  in 
value.  Hence  money  was  delusive,  smce,  with  ten  times  tJic 
5  of  specie,  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  thosft 
;  which  gold  and  silver  would  purchase.  Sil- 
ver and  gold  are  only  the  medium  of  trade,  not  the  basis  of 
wealth.  The  real  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  upon  th 
amount  of  productive  industry.  If  diamonds  were  as  niimeroua 
as  crystals,  they  would  be  worth  no  more  than  crystals.  The 
sudden  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain  doubtless  gave  o 
emporary  wealth  to  the  kingdom ;  but  when  habits  of  industry 
were  lost,  and  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  neglected,  the  gold  and 
ntiver  of  the  Spaniards  were  exchanged  for  the  productive  industry 
of  other  nations.  The  Dutch  and  the  English,  whose  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  were  in  a  healthy  state,  became  eimched  a' 
'heir  expense.  With  the  loss  of  substantial  wealth,  that  is,  in- 
dustry and  economy,  the  Spaniards  lost  elevation  of  sentiment, 
became  cold  and  proud,  followed  frivolous  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, and  acquired  habits  which  were  ruinous.  Plays,  psnlo- 
inimcs,  and  buU-flgbls  now  amused  the  lazy  and  pleasure -seeking 
nation,  while  the  profiigacy  of  the  court  had  no  parallel  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  France.  The  country  became 
exhausted  by  war.  The  finances  were  deranged,  and  province 
after  province  rebelled.  Every  where  were  military  reverses, 
Rnd  a  decrease  of  population.  Taxes,  in  the  mean  while,  in- 
creased, and  a  burdened  people  lamented  in  vain  their  misforlnno 
and  decline.  The  reign  of  Philip  IV.  was  the  most  disastious  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  The  Catalan  insurrection,  the  loss  of 
■Tamaica,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Portugal,  were  the  results  of 
hia  misrule  and  imbecility.  So  rapidly  did  Spain  degenerate,  that, 
upon  the  close  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  with  all  the  natural  advan 
tages  -if  the  country,  the  best  harbors  and  sea-coast  in  Europe,  ihs 
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richest  soil,  and  the  finest  climate,  and  with  the  possession  of  the 
Indies  also,  the  people  were  the  poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  and 
the  most  helpless  in  Europe.  The  death  of  Charles  II.,  a  miser- 
able, afHicted,  superstitious,  priest-ridden  monarch,  left  Spain 
without  a  king,  and  the  vacant  throne  became  the  prize  of  any 
monarch  in  Europe  who  could  raise  and  send  across  the  Pyre- 
nees the  largest  army.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  Boiu'bon  princes  have  ever  since  in  vain  attempted  the 
restoration  of  the  broken  monarchy  to  its  former  glory.  But,  alas, 
Spain  has,  smce  the  spoliation  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  only 
a  melancholy  history — a  history  of  crime,  bigotry,  anarchy,  and 
poverty.  The  Spaniards  committed  awful  crimes  in  their  lust 
for  gold  and  silver.  "  They  had  their  request,"  but  God,  in  his 
retributive  justice,  "  sent  leanness  into  their  souls." 


For  the  history  of  Spain  during  the  Austrian  princes,  see  a  history  in 
I.srdner's  Encyclopedia;  Watson's  Life  of  Philip  II.;  Jasies's  Foreign 
Statesmen :  Schiller's  E«TOlt  of  the  Netherlands;  Russell's  Modern 
Europe ;  Prescott'a  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

niE    JESUITS,    AND    THE     PAPAL    POWER    IN    THE    SETEIT 

TEENTH    CENTURY, 

IVeinq  the  period  we  have  just  been  considering,  the  most 
tnaiked  peculiarity  was,  the  struggle  between  Protestantism  and 
Bomamsm.  It  is  true  that  objects  of  personal  ambition  alao 
occupied  the  minds  of  princes,  and  many  great  events  occurred, 
which  were  eol  connected  with  the  struggles  for  religious  libeny 
and  light.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  age  was  the  insurrection 
of  numan  intelligence.  There  was  a  spirit  of  innovaUon,  which 
nothmg  could  suppress,  and  this  was  directed,  in  the  main,  to  mat- 
ters of  religion.  The  conflict  was  not  between  church  and  state, 
but  between  two  great  factions  in  each.  "  No  man  asked  whether 
another  belonged  to  the  same  country  m  himself,  but  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  same  sect."  Lutlier,  Calvin,  Zwingle,  Knox,, 
Cranmer,  and  Bacon  were  the  great  pioneers  in  this  march  of 
innovation.  They  wished  to  explode  the  ideas  of  the  middls- 
ages,  in  philosophy  and  in  religion.  They  made  war  upon  thft 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  gr^at  supporter  and  defender  of 
o!d  ideas.  They  renounced  her  authority.  She  summoned  hor 
friends  and  vassals,  rallied  al!  her  forces,  and,  with  desperate 
enet^,  resolved  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  reform.  The  struggles 
of  the  Protestants  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  alike  manifested  the  same  spirit,  were  produced  by  the 
same  causes,  and  brought  forth  the  same  results.  The  insunoclion 
was  not  aappressed. 

The  hostile  movements  of  Korne,  for  a  while,  were  carried  on 
by  armies,  massacres,  assassinations,  and  inquisitions.  The  dulte 
of  Alva's  cruelties  m  the  Netheriands,  St.  Bartholomew's  mossii- 
ere  in  France,  inquisitorial  tortures  m  Spain,  and  Smithfield  burn- 
ing in  England,  Ulustrate  this  assertion.  But  more  subtle  and 
artful  agents  were  required,  especially  since  violence  had  failed. 
Men  of  simple  lives,  of  undoubted  piety,  of  earnest  zeal,  and  sin- 
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gulai  disinterestedness  to  their  cause,  arose,  and  aid  what  the  swoni 
end  the  stake  could  not  do, — revived  CatiioUcism,  and  caused  a 
reaction  to  Protestantism  itself.  These  men  were  Jesuits,  the  mosl 
faithful,  intrepid,  and  euccessful  soldiers  that  ever  enlisted  under 
tho  tanners  of  Rome.  The  rise  and  fortunes  af  this  order  of 
monks  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Their  victories,  and  the  spirit  which 
uehieved  them,  are  well  worth  our  notice.  In  considering  them, 
it  nnist  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  traits  so 
dissimilar  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment. While  they  were  achievmg  their  victories,  they  appeared 
in  a  totally  different  light  from  what  distinguished  them  when  they 
reposed  on  their  laurels.  In  short,  the  earlier  and  the  latter 
Jesuits  were  entirely  different  in  their  moral  and  social  aspects, 
although  they  had  the  same  external  organization.  The  principles 
of  their  system  were  always  the  same.  The  men  who  defended 
them,  at  first,  were  marked  by  great  virtues,  but  afterwards  were 
deformed  by  equally  as  great  vices.  It  was  in  the  eariy  daj-s  of 
Tesuitism  that  the  events  we  have  recorded  took  place.  Hence  our 
notice,  al  present,  will  be  confined  to  the  Jesuits  when  they  were 
worthy  of  respect,  and,  in  some  things,  even  of  admiration.  Their 
courage,  fidelity,  zeal,  learning,  and  intrepidity  for  half  a  century, 
have  not  been  exaggerated. 

The  founder  of  the  order  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  gen- 
tleman of  noble  birth,  who  first  appeared  as  a  soldier  al  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna,  where  he  was  wounded,  about  the  time  that  Luther 
was  writing  his  theses,  and  disputing  about  indulgences.  Ho 
amused  himself,  on  his  sick  bed,  by  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Hia  enthusiastic  mmd  was  affected,  and  he  resolved  to  pass  from 
worldly  to  spiritual  knighthood.  He  became  a  saint,  after  the 
notions  of  the  age ;  thai  is,  he  fasted,  wore  sackcloth,  lived  on  mo-a 
itul  herbs,  practised  austerities,  retired  to  lonely  places,  and  spent 
Ins  lime  in  contemplation  and  prayer.  The  people  were  attracted 
liy  his  sanctity,  and  followed  him  in  crowds.  His  heart  burned  to 
convert  heretics ;  and,  to  prepare  himself  for  hia  mission,  he  went 
to  tho  universities,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  There  he  made 
Bome  distinguished  converts,  all  of  whom  afterwards  became 
famous      In  his  narrow  cell,  at  Paris,  he  induced  Francis  Xavier, 
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Fabor,  Laynez  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez  to  embrace  his  views, 
and  to  form  themselves  into  an  association,  for  the  converaon  of 
ihe  world.  On  the  summit  of  Montmarlre,  these  six  young  men, 
on  one  star-lit  night,  took  the  usual  monastic  vows  of  poeerty, 
chastity^  and  obedience,  and  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  '.heir 

They  then  went  to  Home,  to  induce  the  pope  to  consfifute  them 
a  new  missionary  order.  But  they  were  ridiculed  as  fanatics. 
Moreover,  for  several  centuries,  there  had  been  great  opposition  in 
Rome  against  the  institution  of  new  monastic  orders.  It  was 
thought  that  there  were  orders  enough;  that  the  old  should  be 
reformed,  not  new  ones  created.  Even  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  orders  instituted.  But 
Loyola  and  his  companions  made  extraordinary  offers.  They  pro- 
fessed their  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  pope  should  send  them, 
among  Turks,  heathens,  or  heretics,  instantly,  without  condition,  or 
reward. 

How  could  the  pope  refuse  to  license  them  ?  His  empire  was 
in  danger;  Luther  was  in  the  midst  of  his  victories ;  the  power 
of  ideas  and  truth  was  shaking  to  its  centre  the  pontifical  throne  ; 
all  the  o!d  orders  had  become  degenerate  and  inefficient,  and  Ihe 
pope  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  efficient  support.  The  vener- 
able Benedictbes  were  revelling  in  the  wealth  of  flieir  splendid 
abbeys,  while  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  had  become 
itinerant  vagabonds,  peddling  relics  and  indulgences,  and  forgetful 
of  those  stem  duties  and  virtues  which  originally  characterized 
them,  AI!  the  monks  were  inexhaustible  subjects  of  sarcasm  and 
mockery.  They  even  made  scholasticism  ridiculous,  and  the  papal 
dogmas  contemptible.  Erasmus  laughed  at  them,  and  Luiher 
mocked  them.  They  were  sensual,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  comipt. 
The  pope  did  not  want  such  soldiers.  But  the  followers  of  Loyola 
nere  full  of  ardor,  talent,  and  zeal ;  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  n 
iinKidg  cause ;  able  to  do  any  thing,  so  far  as  human  vrill  can 
avail.  And  they  did  not  disappoint  the  pope.  Great  additions 
were  made.  They  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The 
zealous,  devout,  and  energetic,  throughout  all  ranlts  in  the  Catholic 
church,  joined  them.  They  spread  into  all  lands.  They  became 
the  confessors  of  kings,  the  teachers  of  vouth,  the  most  popular 
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preachers,  the  most  successful  missioniriea  In  sixteen  ye^rs  afie- 
ihe  scene  of  Moatmartre,  Lojola  had  established  his  socie'j  in  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  Catholic  Europe,  against  the  lOice  of 
universities,  the  feare  of  monarchs,  and  the  jealousj  of  the  other 
monastic  orders.  In  sixteen  years,  from  the  condition  of  a  ridi- 
culed fanatic,  whose  voice,  however,  would  ha^ebetn  disregarded 
a  centuiy  earlier  or  later,  he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  influencing  the  council  of  the  Vatican, 
moving  the  minds  of  kings,  controlling  the  souls  of  a  numen.us 
fraternity,  and  making  his  power  felt,  even  m  the  courts  of  Japan 
and  China.  Before  he  dipd,  his  spiritual  sons  had  planted  their 
missionary  stations  amid  Peruvian  mines,  amid  the  marts  of  the 
African  slave  tmde,  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Japan  and  China.  Nay,  his  followers  had  secured  the 
most  important  chairs  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  had  be- 
come confessors  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  teachers  m  the 
best  schools  of  Christendom,  and  preachers  in  its  principal  pulpits. 
They  had  become  an  organization,  instinct  with  life,  endued  with 
energy  and  will,  and  forming  a  body  which  could  outwatch  Argus 
wiUi  his  hundred  eyes,  and  outwork  Briarcus  with  his  hundred 
arms.  It  had  forty  thousand  eyes  open  upon  every  cabinet  and 
private  family  in  Europe,  and  forty  thousand  arms  extended  over 
the  necks  of  both  sovereigns  and  people.  It  had  become  a  mighty 
power  in  the  world,  inseparably  connected  with  the  education  and 
the  religion  of  the  age,  the  prime  mover  of  all  political  affairs,  the 
grand  prop  of  absolute  monarchies,  the  last  hope  of  the  papal 
hierarchy.  . 

The  sudden  growth  and  enormous  resources  of  the  "  Society  oi 
Jesus "  impress  us  with  feelings  of  amazement  and  awe.  We 
ol.nost  attribute  them  to  the  agency  of  mysterious  powers,  and 
forget  the  operations  of  natural  causes.  The  history  of  society 
Bhows  that  no  body  of  men  ever  obtained  a  wide-spread  ascen- 
dency, except  by  the  exerci=e  of  remarkable  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Jesuits  prospered.  Whrn 
Catholic  Europe  saw  young  men,  bom  to  fortune  and  honors,  vol- 
untarily surrendering  their  rank  and  goods,  devoting  themselves 
lo  religious  duties,  spending  their  daj-s  in  hospitals  and  schools, 
wandering,  as  missionaries,  into  the  most  unknown  and  dangerous 
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parts  of  tile  world,  esciling  the  young  to  study,  making  great 
ttainments  in  all  departments  of  literature  aod  science,  and 
.hedding  a  light,  wherever  they  went,  by  their  genius  and  disin- 
terestedness, ii  was  natural  that  they  would  be  received  as  preach- 
era,  teachers,  and  confessors.  That  they  were  characterized,  dur- 
ing tJie  first  fifty  years,  by  such  excellenciea,  has  never  been 
denied.  The  Jesuit  missionary  called  forth  the  praises  of  Baxter, 
and  the  panegyric  of  Leibnitz.  He  went  forth,  without  fe&r,  to 
encounter  the  most  dreaded  dangers.  Martyrdom  was  nothing  to 
him,  for  he  knew  that  the  altar,  which  might  stream  with  his  blood, 
would,  in  after  times,  be  a  cherished  monument  of  his  fame,  and 
an  impressive  emblem  of  the  power  of  his  religion.  Francis 
Xavier,  one  of  the  first  converts  of  Loyola,  a  Spaniard  of  rank, 
traveraed  a  tract  of  more  than  twice  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  preaching,  disputing,  and  baptizing,  until  seventy  thousand 
converts  attested  the  fruits  of  his  mission.  In  perils,  fastings,  and 
fatigues,  was  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  passed,  to  convert 
the  heathen  world  ;  and  his  labors  have  never  been  equalled,  as  a 
missionary,  except  by  the  apostle  Paul.  But  China  and  Japan 
were  not  the  only  scenes  of  the  enterprises  of  Jesuit  missionaries. 
As  early  as  IG34,  tliey  penetrated  into  Canada,  and,  shortly  after 
to  the  sour^s  of  the  Missssippi  and  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  "  My 
companion,"  stud  the  fearless  Marquette,  "  is  an  envoy  of  France, 
to  discover  new  countries  ;  but  I  am  an  ambassador  of  God,  to 
enlighten  them  with  the  gospel."  But  of  all  the  missions  of  tlio 
Jesuits,  those  in  Paraguay  were  the  most  successful.  They  there 
gathered  together,  in  reductions,  or  villages,  ^rco  hundred  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  these  were  bound  together  by  a  common  Interest, 
were  con  rolled  by  a  paternal  authority,  taught  useful  arts,  and 
tra  ned  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization.  On  the  distant  hanks 
of  1  e  La  Plata,  while  the  Spanish  colonists  were  hunting  the 
Mexca  9  and  Peruvians  with  bloodhounds,  or  tlie  English  elaie 
raders  we  e  consigning  to  eternal  bondage  tlie  unhappy  Africans, 
le  Je  ts  were  realizing  the  ideal  paradise  of  More — a  Utopia,- 
lee  o  murders  or  robberies  were  committed,  and  where  the 
b  essed  flowers  of  peace  and  harmony  bloomed  in  a  garden  of 
almost  primeval  loveliness. 

In  that  age,  the  Jesuit  excelled  in  any  work  to  which  he  devoted 
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Ilia  attention.  He  waa  not  only  an  inlrepid  misaonary,  but  a  moa' 
successful  teacher.  Into  the  work  of  education  he  entered  heart 
and  soul.  He  taught  gratuitously,  without  any  crabbed  harshness, 
and  with  a  view  to  gain  the  hearL  F-  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  his  pjpils,  and  taught  them  to  subdi  i  their  tempers,  and  avoid 
quarrels  and  oaths.  He  excited  them  to  enthusiasm,  perceived  Iheir 
merits,  and  rewarded  the  successful  with  presents  and  favors. 
Hence  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  die  best  in  Europe,  and 
were  highlj  praised  even  by  the  Protestants.  The  Jesuits  were 
even  more  popular  as  preachers  than  they  were  as  teachers  ;  and 
they  were  equally  prized  as  confessors.  They  were  so  successful 
and  so  respected,  that  fhey  soon  obtained  an  ascendency  in  Europe. 
Veneration  secured  wealth,  and  their  establishments  gradually 
became  magnificently  endowed.  But  all  their  influence  was 
directed  to  one  single  end  —  to  the  building  up  of  the  power  of 
the  popes,  whose  obedient  servants  ihey  were.  Can  we  wonder 
that  Catholicism  should  revive  ,' 

Again,  their  constitution  was  wonderful,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  Their  vows  were  indeed  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  other  monks,  but  there  was  among  them 
a  more  practical  sphit  of  obedience.  All  the  members  were  con- 
trolled  by  a  single  will  —  all  were  passive,  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  of  the  order.  He  appobted  presidents  of  colleges 
and  of  religious  houses ;  admitted,  dismissed,  dispensed,  and  pun- 
ished at  his  pleasure.  His  power  was  irresponsible,  and  for  life. 
From  his  will  there  was  no  appeal.  There  were  among  them 
many  gradaticais  in  rank,  hut  each  gradation  was  a  gradation  in 
slavery.  The  Jesuit  was  bound  to  obey  even  his  own  servant,  if 
required  by  a  superior.  Obedience  was  the  soul  of  the  instilulion, 
»bsolute,  unconditional,  and  unreserved — even  the  submission  of 
■Jie  will,  to  the  entire  abnegation  of  self.  The  Jesuit  gloried  in 
being  made  a  puppet,  a  piece  of  machmery,  like  a  soldier,  if 
the  loss  of  his  inuillectual  independence  would  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  his  order.  The  esprit  de  corps  was  perfecdy  wonderful , 
and  this  spirit  was  one  secret  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  body. 
"  Ad  majorem  Dei  g-ioriam,"  was  the  motto  emblazoned  on  their 
standards,  and  written  on  their  hearts ;  but  this  glory  of  God  was 
synonymous  with  the  ascendency  of  their  a; 
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Tlie  unconditional  obedience  to  a  single  will,  which  is  ihe 
genius  of  Jesuitism,  while  it  signally  advanced  the  interests  of  tho 
body,  and  of  the  pope,  to  whom  they  were  devoted,  still  led  to  ihd 
most  detestable  and  resistless  spiritual  despotism  ever  exercised  by 
man.  The  Jesuit,  especially  when  obscure  and  humble,  was  a 
tool,  rather  than  an  mtriguer.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  they  aWe  were  responsible  for  bis 
actions. 

We  can  easily  see  bow  the  extraordinary  virtues  and  att^u- 
menls  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  their 
system,  would  promote  the  growth  of  the  order  and  the  interests  of 
Rome,  before  the  suspicions  of  good  people  would  be  aroused. 
It  was  a  long  time  after  their  piety  bad  passed  to  fraud,  their 
simplicity  to  cunning,  their  poverty  to  wealth,  their  humility  to 
pride,  and  their  indifference  to  the  world  to  cabals,  intrigues,  and 
crimes,  before  the  change  was  felt.  And,  moreover,  it  was  more 
than  a  century  before  the  fruits  of  tlie  system  were  fully  reaped. 
With  all  the  excellences  of  their  schools  and  missions,  dangerous 
notions  and  customs  were  taught  in  them,  which  gradually  de- 
stroyed their  efhcacy.  A  bad  system  often  works  well  for  a  while, 
but  alwa}^  carries  the  seeds  of  decay  and  ruin.  It  was  so  with 
the  institution  of  Loyola,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  and  sincerity 
of  the  eariy  members,  and  the  masterly  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
founders.  In  after  times,  evils  were  perceived,  which  had,  at 
iirst,  escaped  the  eyo.  It  was  seen  that  the  system  of  education, 
though  specious,  and,  m  many  respects,  excellent,  was  calculated 
to  narrow  the  mbd,  while  it  filled  it  with  knowledge.  Young  men, 
in  their  colleges,  were  taught  blindly  to  follow  a  rigid  mechanical 
code ;  tbey  were  closely  watched ;  all  books  were  taken  from 
them  of  a  liberal  tendency ;  mutilated  editions  of  such  as  could 
not  be  denied  only  were  allowed  ;  trutiis  of  great  importance  were 
concealed  or  glossed  over ;  exploded  errors  were  revived,  ami 
studies  recommended  which  had  no  reference  to  tiie  discussion  of 
abstract  questions  on  government  or  religion.  And  the  boys 
weie  made  spies  on  each  other,  their  spirits  wore  broken,  ano 
their  tastes  perverted.  The  Jesuits  sought  to  guard  the  avenue? 
to  thought,  not  to  open  them,  were  jealous  of  all  independence  of 
mind,  and  never  sought  to  go  beyond  their  ago,  or  base  day 
movement  on  ideal  standards. 
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Again,  as  preachers,  though  popular  and  eloquent,  they  devotea 
their  talents  to  convert  men  to  the  Roman  church  rather  tlian  to 
God.  They  were  bigoted  sectarians;  strove  to  make  men 
Catholics  rather  than  Christians.  As  missionaries,  they  were  con- 
tent with  a  mere  nominal  conversion.  They  gave  men  the 
crucifix,  but  not  the  Bible,  and  even  permitted  their  converts  to 
retain  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions  and  prejudices.  And 
thus  they  usurped  the  authority  of  native  rulers,  and  sought  to 
impose  on  China  and  Japan  their  despotic  yoke.  They  greatly 
enriched  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  credulity  of  the  natives, 
whom  they  flattered,  and  wielded  an  unlawful  power.  And  this 
is  one  reason  why  they  were  expelled,  and  why  they  made  no 
permanent  conquests  among  the  millions  they  convened  in  Japan. 
They  wished  not  only  to  subjugate  the  European,  hut  the  Asiatic 
mind.  Europe  did  not  present  a  field  sufiiciently  extensive  for 
their  cupidity  and  ambition. 

Finally,  as  confessors,  they  were  peculiarly  indulgent  fo  those 
who  sought  absolution,  provided  their  submission  was  complete. 
Then  it  was  seen  what  an  easy  thing  it  was  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  The  offender  was  told  that  sin  consisted  in  wilfulness, 
and  wilfulness  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
according  to  which  doctrine  blindness  and  passion  were  sufficient 
exculpations.  They  invented  the  doctrine  of  mental  reservation, 
on  which  Pascal  was  so  severe.  Perjury  was  allowable,  if  the 
perjured  were  inwardly  determined  not  to  swear.  A  man  might 
fight  a  duel,  if  m  danger  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  coward ;  he 
might  betray  his  friend,  if  he  could  thus  benefit  his  party. 
The  Jesuits  invented  a  S3islem  of  casuistry  which  confused  all 
established  ideas  of  moral  obligation.  They  tolerated,  and  some 
of  tliem  justified,  crimes,  if  the  same  could  be  made  subservient  '.o 
the  apparent  interests  of  the  church.  Their  principle  was  to  do 
evil  that  good  might  come.  Above  all,  they  conformed  fo  the 
inclmations  of  the  great,  especially  to  those  of  absolute  princes,  on 
whom  they  imposed  no  painful  penance,  or  austere  devouon. 
Their  sympathies  always  were  with  absolutism,  in  all  its  forms 
and  tliey  were  the  chosen  and  trusted  agents  of  the  despots  of 
mankind,  until  even  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  open  to  their  vast 
Bmbition,  which  sought  tc  erect  an  independent  empire  within  ihe 
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luiiltg  of  despotism  itself.  Bat  the  corruptions  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
system  of  casuLitry,  their  lax  morality,  their  disgraceful  intrigues, 
llieir  unprincipled  rapacity,  do  not  belong  to  the  age  we  have  now 
been  considering.  These  fruits  of  a  bad  system  had  not  thei; 
been  matiwed ;  and  the  infancy  of  the  society  was  as  beautiful  as 
Its  latter  days  were  disgraceful  and  fearful.  In  a  future  chapter, 
we  shall  glance  at  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  celebrated  insfiluiion 
— the  best  adapted  to  its  proposed  ends  of  any  system  ever  de- 
f ised  by  the  craft  and  wisdom  of  man. 

The  great  patrons  of  the  Jesuits — the  popes  and  their  empire 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  death  of  Luther  —  demand 
some  notice.  The  Catholic  church,  in  this  century,  was  remark- 
able for  the  reformation  it  -attempted  within  its  own  body,  and 
for  the  zeal,  and  ability,  and  virtue,  which  marked  the  character 
of  many  of  the  popes  themselves.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  counter 
reformation,  Protestantism  would  have  obtained  a  great  ascendency 
JD  Europe.  But  the  Protestants  were  divided  among  themselves, 
while  the  Catholics  were  united,  and  animated  with  singular  zeal. 
They  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  to  reconquer  what  they  had 
lost.  They  did  not  succeed  in  this,  but  they  secured  llie  ascend- 
ency, on  the  whole,  of  tlie  Catholic  cause  in  Europe.  For  this 
ascendency  the  popes  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuits. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  possessed  a 
well-situatcd,  rich,  an^  beautiful  province.  All  writers  celebrated 
its  fertility.  Scarcely  a  foot  of  land  remained  uncultivated.  Com 
was  exported,  and  the  ports  were  filled  with  ships.  The  people 
were  courageous,  and  had  great  talents  for  business.  The  middle 
classes  were  peaceful  and  contented,  but  the  nobles,  who  held  in 
1  h  nd  the  municipal  authority,  were  turbulent,  rapacious,  and 
ndtr  n  to  intellectual  culture.  The  popes  wore  generally 
rluo  haracters,  and  munificent  patrons  of  genius.  Gregory 
XIII  k  p  a  list  of  men  in  every  country  who  were  likely  to  acquit 
hemsel  as  bishops,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  caution  ia  ap- 
p  n  n  hem.  Sixtus  V.,  whose  father  was  an  humble  gardener, 
enc  ura  d  agriculture  and  manufactures,  husbanded  the  resources 
of  h  ,  and  filled  Rome  with  statues.     He  raised  the  obeiish 

in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and  completed  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral. 
Clement    VIII.   celebrated   the   mass   himself,  and   scnipuloualj 
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devoted  himself  to  religious  duties.  He  was  careless  of  he 
pleasures  which  formerly  characterized  the  popes,  and  admitted 
every  day  twelve  poor  persona  to  dine  with  him.  Paul  V.  had 
equal  talents  and  greater  authority,  but  was  bigoted  and  cold. 
Gregory  XIV.  had  all  the  severity  of  an  ancient  monk.  The  only 
religious  peculiarity  of  the  popes,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  we  unhesitatingly  condemn,  was,  their  religious  in- 
lolerance.  But  they  saw  that  their  empire  would  pass  away,  unless 
they  used  vigorous  and  desperate  measures  to  retain  it  During 
this  period,  the  great  victories  of  the  Jesuits,  the  establishment  of 
their  colleges,  and_  the  splendid  endowments  of  their  churciies  took 
place.  Gregory  XV,  built,  at  his  own  cost,  the  celebrated  church 
of  St.  Ignatius,  at  Kome,  and  bstitu,ted  the  Propaganda,  a  mis- 
sionary institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  popes,  whether  good  or  bad,  did  not  relinquish  their  nep- 
otism in  this  century,  in  consequence  of  which  great  families 
arose  with  every  pope,  and  supplanted  the  old  aristocracy.  The 
Barberini  family,  in  one  pontificate,  amassed  one  hundred  and 
five  millions  of  scudi  —  as  great  a  fortune  as  that  left  by  MazarJn. 
But  they,  enriched  under  Urban  Vn.,  had  to  flee  from  Rome 
under  Innocent  X.  Jealousy  and  contention  divided  and  distracted 
all  the  noble  families,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  titles  and 
pomp,  ceremony  and  pride.  The  ladies  of  the  Savelli  family 
never  quitted  their  palace  walla,  except  in  closely  veiled  carriages. 
The  Visconti  decorated  their  walls  with  the  portraits  of  the  popes 
of  their  line.  The  Gaetana  dwelt  with  pride  on  the  memory  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  Colonna  and  Orsini  boasted  that  for  cen- 
turies no  peace  had  been  concluded  in  Christendom,  in  which 
ihev  had  not  been  expressly  included.  But  these  old  fami- 
lies had  become  gradually  impoverished,  and  yielded,  in  wealth  and. 
power,  though  not  in  pride  and  dignity,  to  the  Cesarini,  Borghesi, 
Aldobrandini,  Lndovisi,  Giustiniani,  Chigi,  and  the  Barberini. 
AU  these  families,  from  which  popes  had  sprung,  had  splendid 
palaces,  villas,  pictures,  libraries,  and  statues ;  and  they  contrib- 
uted to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  elegant  and 
tlie  literary  throughout  Europe.  It  was  still  the  moral  and  social 
centre  of  Christendom.  It  was  a  place  to  which  all  strangers 
resorted,  and  from  which  al!  intrigues  sprung.     It  was  the  scene 
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of  pleasure,  gayely,  and  grandeur.  And  the  splendid  fubric, 
which  was  erected  in  the  "  ages  of  faith,"  in  spite  of  all  the  ca- 
tamilies  and  ravages  of  time,  remained  still  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive. Since  the  fii-at  secession,  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Rome  lias 
lost  none  of  her  adherents,  and  those,  who  remained  faithful,  have 
become  the  more  enthusiastic  in  Iheir  idolatry. 


lUpEHENCES.  —  Eanke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Father  Eouhoux'a  Lifa 
of  Ignatius  Loyola._  A  Life  of  Xavicr,  by  the  same  author.  Stephens's 
Essay  on  Loyola,  Charieroix's  History  of  Paraguay.  Pascal's  Provinoiftl 
Letters.  Macaulay's  Review  of  Eanke's  History  of  the  Popea.  Bancroft's 
chapter,  in  the  History  of  the  United  Statea,  on  the  colonization  of 
Canada.  "Secrets  MonitaM"  Histoire  des  Jesuitcs.  "Spiritual  Exer- 
cises." Dr.  TVilliams's  Essay.  History  of  Jesuit  Missions.  The  works 
on  the  Jesuits  are  very  numerous ;  but  those  which  are  most  sccessibla 
are  of  a  violent  partisan  character.  Eugene  Sue,  in  his  "  Wandering 
Jew,"  hos  given  false,  but  strong,  impressions.  Infidel  wrilera  have  gen- 
erally been  the  most  bitter,  with  the  exception  of  English  and  Scotch 
authors,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  great  work  of  Hnnke  »  the 
most  impartial  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted.  Ranke's  histories 
should  never  be  neglected,  of  wUch  admirable  tnnaUtions  have  been 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THIRTY    YEARS     WAR 

Tbe  contests  which  arose  from  the  discussion  of  religious  ideas 
did  not  close  with  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  with  still  greater  acrimony.  Protcstantisnn  had 
been  suppressed  in  France,  but  not  in  Holland  or  Germany.  In 
England,  the  struggle  was  to  continue,  not  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  but  between  different  parties  among  the  Protes- 
tants themselves.  In  Germany,  a  long  and  devastating  war  of 
thirty  years  was  to  be  carried  on  before  even  religious  liberty 
could  be  guaranteed. 

Tliis  struggle  is  the  most  prominent  event  of  the  seventeenth 
century  before  the  English  Revolution,  and  was  attended  with  the 
moat  important  religious  and  political  consequences.  The  event 
itself  was  one  of  the  chief  polkica!  consequences  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Indeed,  all  the  events  of  this  period  either  originated  in,  or 
became  mijsed  up  with,  questions  of  religion. 

From  the  very  first  agitation  of  the  reform  doctrines,  the  house 
of  Austria  devoted  against  their  adherents  the  whole  of  its  im- 
mense political  power.  Charles  V.  resolved  to  suppress  Protes- 
tantism, and  would  have  perhaps  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  various  wars  which  distracted  his  attention,  and  for  the  decided 
stand  which  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  took  respecting 
Luther  and  his  doctrines.  As  eariy  as  1530,  was  formed  the 
league  of  Smalcalde,  headed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  princes,  next  to  the  archduke  of  Austria. 
The  princes  who  formed  this  league,  resolved  to  secure  to  their 
subjects  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
lion  from  the  Catholic  powers.  But  hostilities  did  not  commence 
until  after  Luther  had  breathed  his  last.  The  Catholics  gained  a 
great  viciory  at  the  battle  of  Mijhlberg,  when  the  Elector  of  Sas- 
ony  was  taken  prisoner.  With  the  treaty  of  Smalcalde,  the  free- 
dom of  Germany  seemed   prostrate  forever,  and  the  power  of 
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Austria  reached  its  meridian.  But  the  cause  of  liberty  revived 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  ils  foniiidable  enemy.  All  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  lost  again  in  the  congress  of  Passau,  and  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  when  an  equitable  peace  seemed  guaranteed  to 
the  Protestants. 

The  diet  of  Augsburg,  1555,  the  year  6f  the  resignation  of 
Charles  V.,  divided  Germany  into  two  great  political  and  religious 
parties,  and  recognized  the  independence  of  each.  The  I'rotes- 
lants  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  rebels,  but  as  men  who  had  a 
right  to  worship  God  aa  they  pleased.  Still,  in  reality,  all  that  the 
Ludierans  gained  was  toleration,  not  equality.  The  concessions 
of  the  Catholics  were  made  to  necessity,  not  to  justice.  Hence, 
the  treaty  of  Augsburg  proved  only  a  truce,  not  a  lasting  peace. 
Tlie  boundaries  of  both  parties  were  marked  out  by  the  sword,  and 
by  the  sword  only  were  they  to  be  preserved. 

For  a  wliile,  however,  peace  was  preserved,  and  might  htvc 
continued  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dissensions  of  Protectants 
among  themselves,  caused  by  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Luther 
The  Lutherans  would  not  include  the  Calvinists  in  their  com 
munion,  and  the  Calvinists  would  not  accede  to  the  Lutheran 
church.  During  these  dissensions,  the  Jesuits  sowed  tarfs,  and  the 
Protestants  lost  the  chance  of  establishing  their  perfect  equality 
with  the  Catholics, 

Notwithstanding  all  the  bitterness  and  jealousy  which  existed 
between  sects  and  parties,  still  the  peace  of  Germany,  in  a  pohticil 
sense,  was  preserved  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  the  loundcr 
of  (he  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  who  sue 
ceeded  his  brother  Charies  V.  On  his  death,  in  1564,  his  son  Max- 
imilian H.,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  during  his  reign,  and  tmtil 
his  death,  in  1576,  Germany  enjoyed  tranquillity.-  His  successor 
was  his  son  Eodolph,  a  weak  prince,  and  incapable  of  uniting  the 
various  territories  which  were  hereditary  in  his  family — Austria, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Styria,  There 
were  troubles  in  each  of  these  provinces,  and  one  after  another 
revolted,  until  Rodolph  was  left  with  but  the  empty  title  ot  empe- 
ror. But  these  provinces  acknowledged  the  sway  of  his  brother 
Matthias,  who  had  delivered  them  from  the  Turks,  and  had  granted 
the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience.  The  emperor  was  weak 
10 
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enough  to  confirm  his  brother  in  bis  usurpation.     In  1613,  he 
died,  and  Matthias  mounted  the  imperial  throne. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai 
commenced.  In  proportion  as  the  reformed  religion  gainea 
ground  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia, — Iwo  provinces  very  difficult  to 
rule, — the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  became  desirous  of 
Becuring  and  extendmg  their  privileges.  Their  demands  were 
refused,  and  they  entered  into  a  new  confederacy,  called  thr 
Evangdieal  Union.  This  association  was  opposed  by  another, 
called  the  Catholic  League.  The  former  was  supported  b>' 
Holland,  England,  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  humiliation 
of  Austria  was  the  great  object  of  Henry  in  supporting  the  Prol- 
estant  princes  of  Germany,  and  he  assembled  an  amiy  of  forty 
thousand  men,  which  he  designed  to  head  himself.  But,  j«st  as 
his  preparations  were  completed,  he  was  assassinated,  and  his 
death  and  the  dissensions  in  the  Austrian  family  prevented  the 
war  breaking  out  with  the  fury  wdiich  aftenvards  characterized  it. 

The  Emperor  Matthias  died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Styria,  who  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  Protestant  cause.  His  first  care  was  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  of  the  Protestants,  which,  just  before  his  accession 
had  broken  out  in  Bohemia,  under  the  cetebnted  Count  MansfeWl 
The  Bohemians  renounced  allegiance  to  Ferdm-ind  II  and  cl  ose 
Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  for  the  r  k  ng  Fredenc  unw  seH 
accepted  the  crown,  which  confirmed  the  quarrel  between  Ferd 
nand  and  the  Bohemians.  Fredenc  wa  seco  ded  b\  all  the 
Protestant  princes,  exceptthe Elector  of  Sixonv  by  two  thousand 
four  hundred  EngMsh  volunteere,  and  b  e  ght  tl  ousand  troops 
from  the  United  Provinces.  But  Ferd  nand  ass  sted  by  the  k  i  e 
of-Spain  and  all  the  Catholic  prince=  was  mo  e  than  a  match  f  r 
Frederic,  who  wasted  his  time  and  strength  a  n  displays  cf 
sovereignty.  Maximilran,  Duke  of  Bavar  a  commanded  the  fon-es 
of  the  Catholics,  who,  with  twenty  fi  e  tho  "and  roops  from  thu 
Low  Countries,  invaded  Bohemia.  The  P  he  an  forces  d  d  no 
emount  to  thirty  tliousand,  hut  thev  ntrenched  themselves  nea 
Prague,  where  they  were  attacked  (1630)  and  roued  wth  m 
mense  slaughter.  The  battle  of  Pragv  e  dec  ded  the  fate  o( 
Bohemia,  pit  Frederic  in  possess  on  of  all  hs  d  mnont.    an 
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mvested  him  with  an  aulhorily  equal  to  what  any  of  his  pi^deees- 
eore  had  enjoyed.  All  hk  wishes  were  gratified,  and,  had  he 
been  wise,  he  might  have  maintained  his  ascendency  in  Germany 
But  he  was  bUnded  by  his  success,  and,  from  a  rebellion  in  Bohe- 
mia,  the  war  extended  through  Germany,  and  afterwards  through- 
out Europe. 

The  empert  r  had  regained  his  dominions  by  the  victorious  amis 
of  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  To  compensate  him,  without 
detriment  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  bestow  upon  him  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  injudiciously 
accepted  the  crown  of  Bohentia.  Frederic  must  be  totally  ruined. 
He  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  territories  were 
devastated  by  the  Spanish  general  Spinola,  with  an  army  of 
twenty- five  thousand  men. 

Apparently  there  was  no  hope  for  Fredenc,  or  the  Protestant 
cause.  The  only  Protestant  prmces  capable  of  arresting  the 
Austrian  encroachments  were  the  Electors  of  Sax<Miy  and  Bran- 
denburg. But  the  former,  John  Gewge,  preferred  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  house  to  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  lamely 
witnessed  the  victories  of  the  emperor,  without  raising  an  arm  for 
the  relief  of  the  Protestants,  of  whom  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head.  George  William  of  Brandenburg  was  still  more  shamefully 
fettered  by  the  fear  of  Austria,  and  of  losing  his  dominions ;  and 
he,  too,  cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  to  either  parly. 

But  while  these  two  great  princes  ingloriously  abandoned  Fred- 
eric to  his  fate,  a  single  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure 
was  his  sword,  Ernest  Count  Mansfield,  dared,  in  the  Bohemian 
town  of  Pilsetijto  defy  the  whole  power  of  Austria.  Undismayed 
by  the  reverses  of  the  elector  palatine,  he  succeeded  in  enlistina 
an  army  of  twenty  tliousand  men.  With  such  an  army,  the  caiis^ 
of  Frederic  was  not  irretrievably  lost.  New  prospects  began  to 
open,  and  his  misfortunes  raised  up  unexpected  friends.  .Tames  of 
England  opened  his  treasures,  and  Christian  of  Denmark  oflered 
his  powerful  support.  Mansfeldt  was  also  joined  by  the  Margrave 
of  Baden.  The  courage  of  the  count  palatine  revived,  aiid  he 
labored  assiduously  to  arouse  his  Protestant  brethren.  Meanwblm, 
the  generals  of  the  emperor  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  nsmg 
hopis  of  Frederic  were  dissipated  by  the  victories  of  Tilly.     Tie 
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count  palatine  was  again  driven  from  hia  hereditary  dominions, 
«nd  sought  refuge  in  Holland. 

But,  though  the  emperor  was  successful,  his  finances  weio 
exhausted,  and  he  was  disagreeably  dependent  on  Bavaria.  Un- 
der his  circumstances,  nothing  was  more  welcome  than  the 
proposal  of  Wallenstein,  an  experienced  officer,  and  the  richest 
nobleman  m  Bohemia, 

He  ofTered,  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  raise, 
clothe,  and  maintain  an  axmy  for  the  emperor,  if  he  were  allowed 
lo  augment  it  to  fifty  thousand  men.  His  project  was  ridiculed 
as  visionary ;  but  the  offer  was  too  valuable  to  be  rejected.  In  a 
few  months,  he  had  collected  an  army  of  thirty  thousand.  Hia 
Imputation,  the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
attracted  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Knowing  that 
so  lai^e  a  body  could  not  be  held  together  without  great  resources, 
and  having  none  of  his  own,  he  marched  his  troops  into  the  most 
fertile  territories,  which  had  not  yet  suffered  from  the  war,  where 
they  subsisted  by  contributions  and  plunder,  as  obnoxious  to  their 
friends  as  they  were  to  their  enemies.  Nothing  shows  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  imperial  power,  with  all  its  apparent  strength,  and  the 
barbarous  notions  and  customs  of  the  country,  more  than  this  grant 
lo  Wallenstein.  And,  with  all  his  heroism  and  success,  he  cannot 
now  be  viewed  m  any  other  light  than  as  a  Ucensed  robber.  He 
was  virtually  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  b'jiditti,  who  fought  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  and  who  would  join  any  side  which  would  present 
ihe  greatest  hopes  of  gain.  The  genius  of  Schiller,  both  in  hia 
dramas  and  histories,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  this  unprinci- 
pled hero,  and  has  excited  a  strange  interest  in  his  person,  his 
family,  and  his  fortunes.  He  is  represented  as  "  born  to  com- 
mand. His  acute  eye  distinguished  at  a  glance,  from  among  the 
multitude,  such  as  were  competent,  and  he  assigned  to  each  hia 
proper  place.  His  praise,  from  being  rarely  bestowed,  animated 
and  brought  into  full  operation  every  faculty ;  while  his  steady, 
reserved,  and  earnest  demeanor  secured  obedience  and  discipline. 
His  very  appearance  excited  awe  and  reverence ;  his  figure  wag 
proud,  lofty,  and  warlike,  while  his  bright,  piercing  eye  expressed 
profundity  of  thought,  combined  with  gravity  and  mystery.  His 
favorite  study  was  that  of  the  stars,  and  his  most  intimate  friend 
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™  an  Il.lu,„  Mrologor.  Ife  h«i  a  fondnes.  for  pomp  «od 
exlravagnnoo.  He  m.inl.ined  skly  page,  ;  hi.  anle-ch.mber  »-n. 
emrded  b;  fifty  lifo-guai*,  and  his  table  iievei  oomijiod  of  fca 
than  one  hundred  eovere.  Six  baron,  and  a.  nany  knight,  weio 
m  oon,i,nt  attendance  on  hi.  petson.  He  never  .miled,  and  ihe 
citldne..  of  ht.  temperament  wn.  proof  agnin.t  sensud  .ednction.. 
brer  occupied  with  grand  reheme.,  he  do,pi«,d  tho»  ,mn«,. 
mant.  m  which  .o  many  „,.te  their  live..  T.r„r  w.,  the  tali^ 
man  wtih  which  he  worked  :  extrem.  :„  hi.  puni.hment.  .,  b  hi, 
rem.*,  he  know  how  to  keep  alive  the  »al  of  hi.  follower. 
•  Wo  no  genera]  of  ancient  or  modern  time,  could  boa.t  of  heinij 
obeyed  with  equal  alacrity.  Snbmiffiion  to  hi.  will  wa.  more 
pr.ned  by  him  lb™  bravery,  and  he  kept  up  the  obedience  of  hi. 
troop,  by  oapriciou.  orde™.  He  wa.  .  man  of  large  .tature,  thin, 
ol  a  .allow  oomplejion,  with  short,  red  hair,  and  smaU,  .parkling 
eyes.  A  gloomy  and  forbidding  soriousnea  .at  upon  hi,  brow  uid 
hi,  mumficent  presem,  alone  retamed  the  trembling  crowd  of  hi, 
dependants." 

Such  was  this  enterprbing  nobleman,  to  whom  the  emper»r  For- 
clinand  commiBed  .0  great  authority.  And  the  .uccess  of  Wallen. 
Item  apparently  jumfied  the  oouno  of  die  emperor.  Tho  greater 
hi,  eMortiou,,  and  the  greater  hi,  rewards,  tho  greater  wa,  the  con- 
couree  to  hi,  standard.  Such  is  human  nature.  It  i.  said  tliat  in 
seven  years.  Wallenstein  e.,.eted  not  los,  than  .ixty  million. 'of 
dollars  from  one  half  of  Germany  — an  incredible  sum,  when  the 
eipenditnre  of  the  government  of  England,  ut  this  time,  was  less  than 
two  million  pounds  a  year.  Hi.  nrmios  (iourisbed,  while  the  stale, 
ti.roogh  which  they  p„.ed  were  mined.  Wmt  cared  be  for  the 
ciir.8s  of  the  people,  or  tho  complaints  of  princes,  so  long  a,  hb 
army  adored  him  !  It  wa,  his  objeet  to  bumble  dl  the  prince,  of 
the  empire,  and  mako  hmsolf  ,0  nice„ary  to  die  emperor  diat  ho 
»™id  giadually  sink  to  become  b  s  tool  He  already  was  created 
Uuke  of  Fnedhnd,  and  generalissimo  of  flie  imperial  aniue, 
N,r  had  hi,  vielonous  eaieer  met  with  any  severe  chock,  but 
nninterrnpt,  i  success  .eomed  to  promise  die  realization  of  hi. 
>«  .million  German)  lay  blooding  at  bn  feet,  belple,.  ani 
ad  gnanl 
But  the  greaincb,  and  the  insolence  of  Malen.tcm  rancd  up 
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s  against  him  in  all  parts  of  ihe  empire.  Fear  and  jeal 
ousy  increased  the  opposition,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholics. 
His  dismissal  was  demanded  by  the  whole  college  of  electors, 
and  even  by  Spain.  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  felt  himself 
eclipsed  by  the  successful  general,  and  was  at  the.  head  of  the 
rabais  against  him. 

The  emperor  felt,  at  this  crisis,  as  Ganganelli  did  when  com 
pulled  to  disband  the  Jesuits,  that  he  was  parting  with  the  man 
to  whom  he  owed  all  his  supremacy.  Long  was  he  undecided 
whether  or  not  he  would  make  the  sacrifice.  But  all  Germany 
was  clamorous,  and  the  disgrace  of  Wallensteb  was  ordained. 

Would  the  ambitious  chieftain,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  devoted  soldiers,  regard  the  commands  of  the  emperor  i* 
lie  made  up  his  mind  «^  obey,  looking  to  the  future  for  revenge, 
and  feeling  that  he  could  afford  to  wait  for  it.  Seni  had  read  in 
the  stare  that  glorious  prospects  still  awaited  him.  Wallenstein 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia,  but  maintained  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

Scarcely  had  he  retired  from  the  command  of  the  army  before 
Ills  services  were  again  demanded.  One  hero  produces  another. 
A  Wellington  is  ever  found  to  oppose  a  Napoleon.  Providence 
raised  up  a  friend  to  Germany,  in  its  distress,  in  the  person 
(if  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  It  was  not  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  that  he  lent  his  powerful  arm  to  the 
Protestant  princes,  who,  thus  far,  had  vainly  struggled  against 
Maximilian,  Tilly,  and  Wallenstein.  Zeal  for  Protestantism, 
added  to  strong  provocations,  mduced  lum  to  land  in  Germany 
with  fifteen  thousand  men —  a  small  body  to  oppose  the  victorious 
troops  of  the  emperor,  but  they  were  brave  and  higlily  disciplined, 
and  devoted  to  their  royal  master.  He  himself  was  indisputably 
liie  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and  had  tlie  full  ocnfidence  of 
ihe  Protestant  princes,  who  were  ready  lo  rally  the  moment  ho 
obtained  any  signal  advantage  Henceforth,  Gustavus  AdolphuB 
ivjis  the  hero  of  the  war.  He  was  more  than  a  hero ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  regardful  of  the  morals  of  his  soldiers,  and  devoted  to 
ihe  interests  of  sphritual  religion.  He  was  frugal,  yet  generous . 
?crcne  in  the  greatest  danger;  and  magnanimous  beyond  all 
(.recedenl  in  tlie  history  of  kings.     On  the  20th  of  May,  1630 
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taking  hia  daughter  Christiana  in  his  arms,  then  oriy  foar  years  of 
age,  lie  preseiifed  her  to  the  states  as  their  future  sovereign,  and 
made  his  farftwell  address.  "  Not  lightly,  not  wantonly,"  said  he, 
"nm  i  about  to  involve  myself  and  you  in  this  new  and  dangerous 
war.  ^  God  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  fight  to  gratify  my  own 
ambition ;  hut  the  emperor  has  wronged  me,  has  supported  my 
enemies,  persecuted  my  friends,  trampled  my  religion  in  tlie  dust, 
and  even  stretched  forth  his  revengeful  arm  against  my  crown.' 
The  oppressed  states  of  Germany  call  loudly  for  aid,  which,  by 
God's  help,  we  will  ^ve  Ihem. 

"  1  am  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  my  life  will  he 
exposed.  I  have  never  yet  shrunk  from  them,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
I  sliall  always  escape  them.  Hitherto,  Providence  has  protected 
me ;  but  I  shall  at  last  fall  in  defence  of  my  country  and  my  faith. 
I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  Be"  just,  conscien- 
tious, and  upright,  and  we  shall  meet  again  in  eternity.  For  the 
prosperity  of  all  my  subjects,  I  offer  my  warmest  prayer  lo 
Heaven;  and  hid  you  all  a  sincere  — it  may  be  an  eternal  — 
farewell." 

He  had  scarcely  landed  in  Germany  before  his  victorious  cnreer 
began.  France  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  and  he  advanced 
p.gainst  Tilly,  who  now  headed  the  imperial  armies. 

The  tardmess  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  in 
rendering  assistance  caused  the  loss  of  Magdehiirg,  the  mo=[ 
important  fortress  of  the  Protestants.  It  was  taken  by  assault, 
even  while  Gustavus  was  advancing  to  its  relief  No  pen  can 
paint,  and  no  imagination  can  conceive,  the  horrors  which  wcrf 
perpetrated  by  the  imperial  soldiers  in  the  sack  of  that  unfortunate 
place,  Neitherchildhoodnorhelpless  age— neither  youth,  beauty, 
sex,  nor  rank  could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  No  situa- 
tion or  retreat  was  sacred.  In  a  single  church  fi%.three  women 
were  beheaded.  The  Croats  amused  themselves  with  throwing 
children  into  the  flames.  Pappenheim's  Walloons  stabbed  infants 
tit  the  breast.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  thirty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  were  slmn. 

But  the  loss  of  this  important  city  was  soon  compensated  by  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  1630,  which  the  King  of  Sweden  gained  over 
the  imperial  forces,  and  in  which  the  Elector  of  Saxonv  at  lasT 
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rendered  valuable  eud.  The  rout  ot  Tilly,  hitherto  victorious,  was 
complete,  and  he  himself  escaped  only  by  chance.  Saxony  waa 
I'reed  from  the  enemy,  while  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  were  stripped  of  their  defenders.  Ferdinand  was  na 
louiFcr  secure  in  his  capital;  the  freedom  of  Germany  was  secured. 
Guslavus  was  every  where  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  admiration 
for  his  genius  was  only  equalled  by  the  admiration  of  his  Yirtues. 
n<;  rapidlj-  regained  all  that  the  Protestants  had  lost,  and  the  frmte 
of  twelve  years  of  war  were  snatched  away  from  the  emperor. 
Tilly  was  soon  after  killed,  and  all  things  indicated  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Protestants. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Ferdinand  to  tremble.  The  only  person 
who  could  save  him  was  dismissed  and  disgraced.  Tilly  was 
dead.  Munich  and  Prague  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
while  the  king  of  Sweden  traversed  Germany  as  a  conqueror,  law 
giver,  and  judge.  No  fortress  was  maccessible  ;  no  river  checked 
Ills  victorious  career.  The  Swedish  standards  were  planted  m  Ba- 
varia, Bohemia,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Meanwhile  tlie  Turks  were  preparing  to  attack 
Hungary,  and  a  dangerous  insuirection  threatened  his  own  capital 
None  came  to  his  assistance  in  the  hour  of  peril.  On  all  sides, 
he  was  surrounded  by  hostile  armies,  while  his  own  firces  were 
dispirited  and  treacherous. 

From  such'a  hopeless  slate  he  was  rescued. by  the  man  whom 
he  had  injured,  but  not  until  he  had  himself  to  beg  hit  assistance 
Wallenstein  was  m  retirement,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  tlie  v  c+ones 
of  the  Swedish  king,  knowing  full  well  tbit  the  emperor  wou'u 
soon  he  compelled  to  summon  him  agam  to  command  hi«  armifs 
Now  he  could  dictate  his  terms  Now  he  could  hunnhate  hii 
siivereign,  and  at  the  same  time  ohtiin  all  the  power  his  ambition 
Giaved.  He  declined  entering  bis  sen  ice  unless  he  Ind  the  un 
limited  command  of  all  the  iimies  of  Austni  and  Spain  N  i 
commission  in  the  army  was  to  be  gnnted  hy  the  emperor  w  ithoui 
his  own  app^o^al  He  demanded  the  ordinary  pi-v,  and  an  impc 
rial  hereditary  estate  In  short,  he  demanded  so\eicign  authoritj  , 
and  with  such  humibating  terms  the  emperoi,  in  his  nete'feitn.i, 
was  obliged  to  comply 

No  sooner  did  he  n  se  his  standard,  than  it  wis  re'^rtLd  to  h? 
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tile  unprincipled,  the  rapacious,  and  llie  needy  from  all  parts  of 
Ihe  empire.  But  Wallenstein  now  resolved  to  pursue,  exclusively, 
h.s  own  selfish  interests,  and  directed  all  his  aims  to  independeni 
soiereignfy.  When  his  forces  were  united  with  those  of  Maxi- 
milian,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  mfiii. 
Then  really  commenced  the  severityof  the  contest,  for  Wallcnsteiii 
^■na  now  stronger  than  Guslavus.  Nevertheless,  the  heroic  Swede 
offered  to  give  his  rival  battle  at  Nuremburg,  which  was  declined. 
He  then  attacked  his  camp,  but  (vas  repulsed  with  loss.  At  last, 
Ihe  two  generals  met  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  in  Saxony,  1632! 
During  the  whole  course  of  tlie  war,  two  such  generals  had  not 
been  pitted  against  each  other,  nor  had  so  much  been  slaked  on 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  Victory  declared  for  the  troops  of  Gus- 
tavus,  but  the  heroic  leader  himself  was  killed,  in  the  fulness  of 
nis  glory.  It  was  his  fortune  to  die  with  an  untarnished  fame. 
"  By  an  untimely  death,"  says  Schiller,  "  his  protecting  genius 
rescued  him  from  the  inevitable  fete  of  man  — that  of  forgetting 
moderation  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  and  justice  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  had  he  lived  longer, 
he  would  still  have  deserved  the  tears  which  Germany  shed  over 
his  grave,  or  maintained  his  title  to  the  admiration  with  which  pos- 
terity  regards  him,  — as  the  first  and  only  just  conqueror  that  the 
world  has  produced.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  benefactor  of  Ger- 
many who  fell  at  Lutzen ;  the  beneficent  part  of  his  career  Gus- 
tavus  Adolpbus  had  already  terminated  ;  and  now  the  greatest 
service  which  he  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  was— . 
to  die.  The  all-engrossing  power  of  an  individual  was  at  an  end  ; 
the  equivocal  assistance  of  an  over-powerful  protector  gave  place 
10  a  more  noble  self-excrtion  on  the  part  of  the  estates ;  and  those 
who  formerly  were  the  mere  instruments  of  his  aggrandizement, 
HOW  began  to  work  for  themselves.  The  ambition  of  the  Swedish 
monarch  aspired,  unquestionably,  to  establish  a  power  mthin  Ger. 
many  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  estates.  His  aim  was 
the  imperial  crown;  and  this  dignity,  supported  by  his  powei, 
would  be  liable  to  more  abuse  than  had  ever  been  feared  from  the 
house  of  Austria.  His  sudden  disappearance  secured  the  liberties 
of  Gennany,  and  saved  his  own  reputation,  while  it  probably 
Bpared  him   the  mortification  of  seeing  hjs  own  allies  in  arms 
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against  him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  torn  from  him  by  u 


After  the  battle  of  Lutzen  we  almost  lose  sight  of  Wallenstem. 
and  no  victories  were  commensurate  with  his  reputation  and  abili- 
■ies.  lie  continued  inactive  ia  Bohemia,  while  ail  Europe  was 
awaiting  the  exploits  which  should  efface  the  remembrance  of  his 
defeat.  He  exhausted  the  imperial  provinces  hy  enormous  contri- 
butirtns,  and  his  whole  conduct  seems  singular  and  treacherous. 
His  enemies  at  the  imperial  court  cow  renewed  their  intrigues, 
and  his  conduct  was  reviewed  with  tlie  most  malicious  criticism. 
But  he  possessed  too  great  power  to  be  openly  assailed  by  the  em- 
peror, and  measures  were  concerted  to  remove  him  by  treachery. 
Wallenslein  obtained  notice  of  the  designs  against  him,  and  cow, 
loo  late,  resolved  on  an  open  revolt.  But  he  was  betrayed,  and 
his  own  generals,  on  whom  he  counted,  deserted  him,  so  soon  as 
the  emperor  dared  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  But  he  was 
only  removed  by  assassination,  and  just  af  the  moment  when  he 
deemed  himself  secure  against  the  whole  power  of  the  emperor. 
No  man,  however  great,  can  stand  before  an  authority  which  is 
universally  deemed  legitimate,  however  reduced  and  weakened 
that  authority  may  be.  In  times  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  there 
is  confusion  in  men's  minds  respecting  the  persons  in  whom  legiti- 
mate authority  should  be  lodged,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  why 
rebellion  is  ever  successful. 

The  death  of  Wallenstem,  in  1634,  did  not  terminate  the  war. 
It  raged  eleven  years  longer,  with  various  success,  and  involved  tlie 
other  European  powers.  France  was  then  governed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who,  notwidistandmg  his  Catholicism,  lent  assistance  to 
the  Protestants,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  power  of  Austria. 
Indeed,  the  war  had  destroyed  the  senthncnts  which  produced  it, 
and  political  motives  became  stronger  than  religious.  Oxenstiern 
and  Richelieu  became  the  master  spirits  of  the  con  est  and  n  1  e 
Ricesscs  of  their  cabinets,  regulated  the  campaigns  of  I  g  n 
eruls.  Battles  were  lost  and  won  on  both  sides,  and  nnu  nerable 
intrigues  were  plotted  by  interested  statesmen.  Ue  11  pa 
lies  liad  exhausted  their  resources,  and  German  s  d  lug  d 

with  the   blood  of  Spaniards,  Hollande.-«,  f'rcnchmen    S   edes, 
besides  that  of  her  own  sons,  the  peace  vf  We^tpl^qlie  wds  con. 
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cL'jded,  (1643,)  —  the  most  important  treaty  in  the  iiistory  of  Eu- 
rope. All  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire  were  reestablished 
in  the  lands,  rights,  and  prerogatives  which  they  enjoyed  beforo 
!he  troubles  in  Bohemia,  in  1619.  The  religious  liberties  of  tlie 
Lutherans  and  Calvinisls  were  guaranteed,  and  it  was  stipulated 
t!iat  the  Imperial  Chamber  should  consist  of  twenty-four  Prot^sbml 
members  and  twenty-six  Catholic,  and  that  the  emperor  shotild 
receive  six  Protestants  into  the  Aidic  Council,  the  highest  judicinl 
tribunal  in  the  empire.  This  peace  is  the  foundation  of  the  wholo 
system  of  modem  European  politics,  of  all  modem  treaties,  of 
ihat  which  is  called  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  of  a  sort  of 
balance  of  power  among  all  the  countries  of  Wesfem  Europe, 
Dearly  was  it  purchased,  by  the  perfect  exhaustion  of  national 
energies,  and  the  demoralizmg  sentiments  which  one  of  the  longest 
and  bloodiest  wars  in  human  history  mevitably  introduced. 


Kbpbebnces,  —  Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  EusseU'i 
Modem  Europe.  Coleridge's  Translation  of  Wallenstcin.  KohlrauscL'a 
History  of  Germany.  See  also  a  history  of  Germany  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cyclopedia.  History  of  Sweden.  Plank  on  the  Poli'ioal  Consequencpa 
of  the  ReforraatioQ.  The  History  of  Schiller,  however  is  a  classic,  and  i* 
Exceedingly  interesting  end  beautiAil. 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

ADMraiSTBATIONS  OF  CARDINALS  RICHELIEU  AND  MAZARIN. 

While  Germany  was  rent  with  civi!  commotions,  and  the  power 
nf  tlie  emperors  was  limited  hy  the  stand  taken  against  it  by  the 
Protestant  princes,  France  was  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  The  energetic 
genius  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  affected  the  councils  of  ail  the  different  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, He  was  indisputably  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age  and 
nation.  To  him  France  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  ascendency 
she  enjoyed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Had  Henry  IV.  lived  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV,,  France  would  probably  have  been  perma- 
nently greater,  although  the  power  of  the  king  might  not  have 
been  so  absolute. 

When  Henry  IV,  died,  he  left  hia  kingdom  to  his  son  Louis 
XUL,  a  child  nine  years  of  age.  The  first  thing  to  he  done  was 
the  appointment  of  a  regent.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  whom 
this  right  seems  to  have  been  vested,  nominated  the  queen  mother, 
Mary  de  Medicis,  and  the  young  king,  in  a  bed  of  justice, — 
the  greatest  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  —  confirmed  his  mother 
in  the  regency.  Her  regency  was  any  thing  but  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  The  policy  of  the  late  king  was  disre 
garded,  and  a  new  course  of  measures  was  adopted.  Sully, 
through  whose  counsels  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  had  been  so  benefi- 
cent, was  dismissed.  The  queen  regent  had  no  sympathy  witli 
his  views,  Nehhcr  the  corrupt  court  nor  the  powerful  aristocracy 
cared  any  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  for  the  iraprove- 
mett  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  for  the  regu 
lalion  of  the  finances,  OT  for  increasing  the  productive  industry  of 
ihe  country,  on  which  its  materia!  prosperity  ever  depends.  The 
greedy  courtiers  obtained  from  a  lavish  queen  the  treasures  which 
the  wise  care  of  Henry  had  amassed,  and  which  he  thoughtlessly 
bestowed  in  order  to  secure  their  fidelity.    The  foreign  policy  also 
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was  changed,  and  a  strong  alliance  was  made  with  tlie  pope,  with 
Spain,  and  with  the  Jesuits. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  able  and  incorruptible  Sully,  favoriies 
of  no  talent'  or  worth  arose  to  power.  Concini,  an  Italian,  con 
trolled  Ihe  queen  regent,  and  through  him  all  her  favors  ilowed 
He  was  succeeded  by  Luynes,  a  mere  falconer,  who  made  him 
self  agreeable  to  the  young  king,  and  usurped  the  power  of  Coji- 
cini,  when  the  king  attained  his  majority.  He  became  constable 
of  France,  the  highest  officer  in  the  realm,  and  surpassed  all  the 
old  nobility  in  arrogance  and  cupidity.  His  mismanagement  and 
selfishness  led  to  an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  great  nobles 
among  whom  were  Conde  and  D'Epemon. 

While  the  kingdom  was  thus  convulsed  with  civil  war,  and  in 
every  way  mismanaged,  Richelieu,  Bishop  of  Lujon,  appeared 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  was  made  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and,  before  he  was 
twenty-five,  a  bishop.  During  the  ascendency  of  Mancini,  ho 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  queen,  and  was  selected  as  secretary 
of  state.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Luynes,  he  obtained  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  a  seat  in  the  council.  The  moment  he  spoke,  his 
genius  predominated,  and  the  monarch,  with  all  his  pride,  bowed 
to  the  ascendency  of  intellect,  and  yielded,  with  a  good  grace,  to 
a  man  whom  it  was  impolitic  to  resist. 

From  that  moment,  in  1623,  the  reins  of  empire  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  master,  and  the  king  himself,  were  it  not  for  the  splen- 
dor of  his  court,  would  have  disappeared  from  the  eye,  both  of 
statesmen  and  historians.  The  reign  of  anarchy,  for  a  quartei 
,  of  a  century,  at  least,  was  over,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy.  When  Richelieu  came 
into  power,  universal  disorder  prevailed.  The  finances  were 
deranged,  the  Huguenots  were  troublesome,  and  the  nobles  wore 
rebellious.  Such  was  the  interna!  state  of  France,  —  weaken'>a 
distracted,  and  anarchical.  She  had  lost  her  position  amon"  tlio 
great  powers,  and  Austria  threatened  to  overturn  tlie  political  rela- 
tions of  all  the  states  of  Europe.  Austria,  in  the  early  part  of 
(he  -seventeenth  century,  wai,  unquestionably,  the  leading  power 
in  Christendom,  and  ner  ascendency  boded  no  good  to  the  .ibertiea 
which  men  were  be^nning  to  assert. 
11 
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Three  great  objects  animated  the  genius  of  Richelieu,  and  in 
ihe  attainment  of  these  he  f  I      Th         -ere,  the  sud- 

pression  of  the  Hugueoots  as  p  f  1  p  rtj  he  humiliation 
of  the  great  barons,  and  th        d  f         p     er  of  Austria. 

For  these  objects  he  pers        m  ly  d  d  f       wenly  years ; 

and  his  struggles  and  intrig  ir     h  se      d   constitute  the 

history  of  France  during    h  g       f  L         Mil.     And  tliey 

affected  not  only  France,  but  the  whole  continent.  His  policy 
was  to  preserve  peace  with  England  and  Spain,  —  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  France, — with  Sweden,  and  with  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  even  while  he  suppressed  their  religion  within  his  own 
realm.  It  was  the  true  policy  of  England  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  as  before  she  had  aided  the  Protestants 
in  Holland.  But,  unfortunately,  England  was  then  ruled  by  James 
and  Charles,  and  they  were  controlled  by  profligate  ministers,  who 
were  the  fools  of  the  crafty  cardinal.  A  feeble  assistance  was 
rendered  by  James,  but  it  availed  notWng. 

In  order  to  annihilate  the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots, —  foi 
Richelieu  cared  more  for  this  than  for  their  religious  opinions, — 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  possess  himself  of  the  city  of  La  Rc- 
chelle,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  strong  fortress,  which  had  resisted, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  the  whole  power  of  the  Catholics, 
and  which  continued  to  ho  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  Here 
they  could  always  retire  and  be  safe,  in  times  of  danger.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land;  and  only  a  vigorous 
blockade  could  exclude  provisions  and  military  stores  from  the 
people.  But  England  was  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  supplies 
from  her  would  always  relieve  the  besieged. 

After  ineffectual  but  vigorous  attempts  to  take  the  city  by  land, 
Richelieu  determined  to  shut  up  its  harbor,  first  by  stakes,  aad 
then  hy  a  boom.  Both  of  these  measures  failed.  But  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  cardinal  was  equal  to  his  talents  as  a  statesman. 
He  remembered  what  Alexander  did  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  So, 
with  a  volume  of  Quintus  Curtius  in  his  hand,  he  projected  and 
finished  a  mole,  half  a  mile  m  length,  across  a  gulf,  into  which 
■*e  tide  flowed.  In  some  places,  it  was  eight  hundred  and  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sixty  feel  in  breadth.  A 
firat,  the  besieged  laughed  at  aa  atlemnl  so  gigantic  and  difficult. 
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Bul  the  work  steadily  progressed,  and  the  city  was  finally  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  sea.  The  besieged,  wasted  by 
famine,  surrendered ;  the  fortifications  were  destroyed,  the  tcwu 
!ost  its  independence,  and  the  power  of  the  Huguenots  was  brokeo 
fcrever.  But  no  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  heroic  citizens,  and 
they  were  even  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand, however,  perished  at  this  memorable  siege. 

The  next  object  of  Richelieu  was  the  humiliation  of  Austria. 
But  the  detail  of  his  military  operations  would  he  complicated  and 
tedious,  since  no  grand  and  decbive  battles  were  fought  by  his 
generals,  and  no  able  commanders  appeared.  Turenne  and  Conde 
belonged  to  the  next  age.  The  military  operations  consisted  in 
frontier  skirmishes,  idle  sieges,  and  fitful  expeditions,  in  which, 
however,  the  cardinal  had  the  advantage,  and  by  which  he  gained, 
since  he  could  better  afford  to  pay  for  them.  War  is  always  ruin- 
ously  expensive,  and  that  party  generally  is  successful  which  can 
the  longer  furnish  resources.  It  is  a  proof  that  religious  bigotry 
did  not  mainly  influence  him,  since  he  supported  the  Protestant 
party.  All  motives  of  a  religious  kind  were  absorbed  in  his  pre- 
vailing passion  to  aggrandize  the  French  monarchy.  Had  if  not 
been  for  the  btrigues  and  forces  of  Richelieu,  the  peace  of  Weut- 
ohalia  might  not  have  been  secured,  and  Austria  might  again  have 
overturned  the  "  Balance  of  Power." 

The  third  great  aim  of  the  minister,  and  the  one  which  he  most 
systematically  pursued  to  the  close  of  his  life,  was  the  depression 
of  the  nobles,  whose  power  was  dangerously  exercised.  They  had 
almost  feudal  privileges,  were  enormously  wealthy,  nu;nerous, 
corrupt,  and  dissolute.  His  efibrts  to  suppress  their  power  raised 
up  numerous  conspiracies. 

Among  the  earliest  was  one  supported  by  tlie  queen  mother  and 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king,  and  presumptive  heir 
to  tlie  throne.  Connected  with  this  conspiracy  were  the  Dukesof 
iionrbon  and  Vendome,  the  Prince  de  Chalais,  and  several  others  of 
the  highest  rank.  It  was  intended  to  assassinate  the  cardinal  and 
seize  the  reins  of  government.  But  he  got  timely  notice  of  the 
plot,  informed  the  king,  and  guarded  himself.  The  conspira- 
lore  were  too  formidable  to  be  punished  in  a  body ;  so  he  dissem. 
bled  and  resolved  to  cut  them  off  in  detail.     He  moreover  threat 
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ened  t!ie  king  with  resignation,  and  frightened  him  \>y  predicting  a 
civil  war.  In  consequence,  the  king  gave  order;!  to  arrest  his 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Bourhon  and  Vcndome,  wliile  ihc  Prince  of 
Chalais  was  executed.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  confession 
of  Chalais,  fled  from  the  kingdom.  The  queen  mother  was 
arrested,  Bassompierre  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  powerful  D'Eper- 
non  sued  for  pardon. 

Still  Richelieu  was  not  satisfied.  He  resolved  to  humhle  the 
parliament,  because  it  had  opposed  an  ordinance  of  the  king  de- 
claring the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  guilty  of  treason.  It 
had  rightly  argued  that  such  a  condemnation  could  not  he  issued 
without  a  trial.  "  But,"  said  the  artful  minister  to  the  weak-minded 
king, "  to  refuse  to  verify  a  declaration  which  you  yourself  an- 
nounced to  the  memhers  of  parliament,  is  to  douht  your  authority." 
An  extraordinary  council  was  convened,  and  the  parliament,  which 
was  simply  a  court  of  judges,  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence. 
They  went  in  solemn  procession,  carrying  with  them  the  record 
which  showed  then-  refusal  to  register  the  edict  The  king  received 
them  ivith  stately  pomp.  They  were  required  to  kneel  in  his 
presence,  and  their  decree  was  taken  from  the  record  and  torn  in 
pieces  hefore  their  eyes,  and  the  leading  members  were  suspended 
and  hanishcd. 

The  Court  of  Aids,  by  whom  the  money  edicts  were  registered, 
also  showed  opposition.  Tho  memhers  left  the  court  when  the 
next  edict  was  to  be  registered.  But  they  were  suspended,  until 
they  humbly  came  to  terms. 

"  Ail  the  malcontents,  the  queen,  the  prince,  the  nobles,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  Court  of  Aids  hoped  for  the  support  of  the  people, 
and  all  were  disappointed."  And  this  is  the  reason  why  they  failed 
and  Richelieu  triumphed.  There  never  have  been,  among  the 
French,  disinterestedness  and  union  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  which 
never  can  be  gained  without  perseverance  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  next  usurpation  of  Richelieu  was  the  erection  of  a  new 
tribunal  for  trying  state  criminals,  in  which  no  record  of  its  pro- 
ceeiJings  should  be  preserved,  and  the  members  of  which  should 
be'  selected  by  himself.  This  court  was  worse  than  that  of  tho 
Star  Chamber. 
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Richelieij  showed  a  still  more  culpable  disregard  of  the  form* 
of  -ustice  in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Marrdljc,  charged  with  crimes  in 
ihe  conduct  of  the  army.  He  was  brought  before  a  commission, 
and  not  before  his  peers  condemned,  and  executed. 

In  V  ew  of  tl  s  jud  c  al  n  u  der,  the  nobles,  generally,  were 
filled  wh  dgiaonadala  They  now  saw  that  the  minister 
a  ed  a  1  e  comple  e  humiha  n  of  their  order,  and  therefore 
made  a  o  1  e  effo  to  es  he  caidraal  At  the  head  of  this 
consp  c  vas  the  Duke  of  Mo  morency,  admiral  and  constable 
of  trance,  one  of  the  meet  puwerlul  nobles,  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  governor  of  Provence,  and  deeply  resented  the  insult  offered 
to  his  rank  in  the  condemnation  of  Mamllac.  He  moreover  felt 
mdignant  that  the  king's  brother  should  be  driven  into  exile  by  the 
iiostility  of  a  priest.  He  therefore  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  defeated,  tried,  and  executed  for  rebel- 
lion, against  the  entreaty  and  intercession  of  the  most  powerful 
families. 

The  cardinal  minister  was  now  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies. 
He  had  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  extended 
'Jie  boundary  of  France,  and  decimated  the  nobles.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
He  created  a  national  navy,  protected  commerce  and  industry, 
rewarded  genius,  and  formed  the  French  Academy.  He  attained 
a  greater  pitch  of  greatness  than  any  subject  ever  before  or  siaca 
etgoyed  in  his  country,  greater  even  than  was  possessed  by  Wol- 
aey.  Wolsey,  powerful  as  he  was,  lived,  like  a  Turkish  vizier,  in 
constant  fear  of  his  capricious  master.  But  Richelieu  controlled 
tlie  king  himself.  Louis  XiO.  feared  him,  and  felt  that  he  could 
not  leign  without  him.  He  did  not  love  the  cardinal,  and  was 
ofton  tempted  to  dismiss  him,  but  could  never  summon  sufiicient 
lesolution.  Richelieu  was  more  powerful  than  the  queen  mother, 
lite  biTithers  of  the  king,  the  royal  mistresses,  or  even  all  united, 
Lfince  he  obtained  an  ascendency  ovei  all,  doomed  the  queen 
mother  to  languish  in  exile  at  Cologne,  and  compelled  the  duko 
of  Orleans  to  succumb  to  him.  He  was  chief  of  three  of  the 
principal  monastic  orders,  and  possessed  enormous  wealth.  He 
erected  a  palace  as  grand  as  Hampton  Court,  and  appeared  in 
public  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
11' 
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But  an  end  came  to  his  greatness.  In  1642,  a  mortal  malady 
wasted  him  away  ;  he  summoned  to  his  death  bed  his  royal  master  - 
recommended  Mazarin  as  his  successor ;  and  died  like  a  man  who 
knew  no  remorse,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
eigliteenth  of  his  reign  as  minister.  He  was  eloquent,  but  his 
words  served  only  to  disguise  his  sentiments ;  he  was  direct  and 
frank  in  his  speech,  and  yet  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation ;  he  could  not  be  mposed  upon,  and  yet  was  passionately 
fond  of  flattery,  which  he  liked  in  such  large  doses  that  it  seemed 
hyperbolical;  he  was  not  learned,  yet  appreciated  learning  in 
others,  and  magnificenlly  rewarded  it ;  he  was  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  easily  fascinated  by  women,  and  yet  was  cold,  politic,  impla- 
cable, and  cruel.  But  he  was  a  great  statesman,  and  aimed  to 
suppress  anarchy  and  preserve  law.  In  view  of  his  labors  to 
preserve  order,  we  may  almost  excuse  his  severity.  "  Placed," 
says  Montresor,  as  quoted  by  Miss  Pardee,  "  at  an  equal  distance 
between  Louis  IX,,  whose  aim  was  to  abolish  feudality,  and  the 
national  convention,  whose  attempt  was  to  crush  aristocracy,  he 
appeared,  like  them,  to  have  received  a  mission  of  blood  from 
heaven.  The  high  nobility,  repulsed  under  Louis  XI.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  almost  entirely  succumbed  under  Richelieu,  preparing,  by  its 
overthrow,  the  calm,  unitarian,  and  despotic  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  looked  around  him  in  viun  for  a  great  noble,  and  found  only 
courtiers.  The  great  rebellion,  which,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
agitated  France,  almost  entirely  disappeared  under  the  ministry 
of  ihe  cardinal.  The  Guises,  who  had  touched  with  their  hand 
the  sceptre  of  Henry  III.,  the  Condes,  who  had  placed  their  foot 
on  Ihe  steps  of  the  throne  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Gaston,  who  had 
tried  upon  his  brow  the  crown  of  Louis  XIII.,  —  ai!  returned,  nl 
the  voice  of  the  minister,  if  not  into  nothingness,  at  least  info 
impotency.  All  who  struggled  against  the  iron  will,  enclosed  in 
mat  feeble  body,  were  broken  like  glass.  And  all  the  struggle 
which  Richelieu  sustained,  he  did  not  sustain  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  France.  All  the  enemies,  against  whom  he  contended, 
were  not  his  enemies  merely,  but  those  of  the  kingdom.  If  he 
ciung  tenaciously  by  the  side  of  a  king,  whom  he  compelled  to  live 
a  melancholy,  unhappy,  and  isolated  life,  whom  be  deprived  suc- 
t;essi*e!y  of  his  fc'ends,  of  his  mistresses,  and  of  his  family,  as  a 
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tree  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  of  its  brandies,  and  of  its  bark,  it 
^  was  because  friends,  misiresaes,  and  family  exhausted  the  sap  of 
the  expiring  royalty,  which  had  need  of  all  its  egotism  to  prevent  it 
from  perishing.  For  it  was  not  'jilestinal  struggles  merely, — there 
was  also  foreign  war,  which  had  connected  itself  fatally  with  them. 
All  those  great  nobles  whom  he  decimated,  all  those  princes  cf 
the  blood  whom  he  exiled,  were  inviting  foreigners  to  France  -, 
and  these  foreigners,  answering  eagerly  to  the  summons,  were 
entering  the  country  on  three  different  sides,  — the  English  by 
Guienne,  the  Spaniards  by  Roussillon,  and  the  Austrians  by  Artois, 
"  He  repulsed  the  English  by  driving  them  to  the  Isle  of  Ee,  and 
by  besieging  La  Rochelle ;  the  Spaniards,  by  creating  beside  the^n 
the  new  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  and  the  imperialists,  by  detaching 
Bavaria  from  its  alliance,  by  suspending  their  treaty  with  Den- 
mark, and  by  sowing  dissensions  in  the  Catholic  league.  His 
measures  were  cruel,  but  not  uncalled  for.  Chalais  fell,  but  he 
had  conspired  with  Lorraine  and  Spain ;  Montmorency  fell,  but  he 
had  entered  France  with  arms  in  his  hand ;  Cinq-Mars  fell,  but 
he  had  invited  foreigners  into  the  kingdom.  Bred  a  simple  priest, 
he  became  not  only  a  great  statesman,  but  a  great  genera!.  And 
when  La  Rochelle  fell  before  those  measures  to  which  Schomberg 
and  Bassompierre  were  compelled  to  bow,  he  said  to  the  king, 
'  Sire,  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  assure  your  majesty  that  if  you  will 
condescend  to  act  as  I  advise  you,  you  will  pacificate  Italy  in  the 
month  of  May,  subjugate  Languedoc  in  the  month  of  July,  and  be 
on  your  return  in  the  month  of  August.'  And  each  of  these 
prophecies  he  accomplished  in  its  time  and  place,  and  in  such 
wise  that,  from  that  moment,  Louis  XIII.  vowed  to  follow  forever 
the  counsels  of  a  man  by  which  he  had  so  well  profited.  Finally, 
he  died,  as  Montesquieu  asserts,  after  having  made  the  monarch 
enact  the  secondary  character  in  the  monarchy,  but  the  first  in 
Europe  ;  after  havmg  abased  the  king,  but  after  having  made  his 
reign  illustrious ;  and  after  having  mowed  down  rebellion  so  close 
to  the  soil,  thai  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  composed  the 
league  could  only  form  the  Fronde,  as,  after  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, the  successors  of  the  La  Vendee  of  "Sg  could  only  executu 
ihe  Vendee  of  '32." 

Lotus   XIII.    did    nt>!    long  survive  this  greatest  of  minisTcra. 
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Naturally  weak,  he  was  still  weaker  by  disease.  He  was  rcduc«d 
to  skin  and  bone.  In  this  state,  he  called  a  council,  nominaled 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Austiia,  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  son 
Louis  XIV.,  then  four  years  of  age,  and  shortly  after  died, 
m  1643. 

Mazarin,  the  new  minister,  followed  out  the  policy  ef  Eichelieu. 
The  war  with  Austria  and  Spam  w;^  continued,  which  was  closed, 
on  the  Spanish  side,  by  the  victory  of  Eocroi,  m  1613,  obtained 
by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  in  which  battle  twenty  three  thousand 
Frenchmen  completely  routed  twenty  six  thousand  Spaniards, 
killing  eight  thousand,  and  taking  six  thousand  pnsoners  —  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  ever  foughL  The  great  Conde  here  obtained 
those  laurels  which  subsequent  disgrace  could  never  take  away. 
The  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  was  closed,  in  1648,  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  Turenne  first  appeared  in  the  latter  cam- 
jraign  of  this  long  war,  but  gained  no  signal  victory. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  a  subtle  and  intriguing  Italian,  while  he 
pursued  the  policy  of  RicheUeu,  had  not  his  genius  or  success. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  domestic  troubles.  The  aristocracy 
rebelled.  Had  they  been  united,  they  would  have  succeeded ;  but 
their  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  squabbles  divided  their  strength  and 
distracted  their  councils.  Their  cause  was  lost,  and  Mazarin 
triumphed,  more  from  their  divisions  than  from  his  own  strength. 

He  first  had  to  oppose  a  clique  of  y  Jung  nobles,  full  of  arro- 
gance and  self-conceit,  but  scions  of  the  greatest  families.  They 
hoped  to  recover  the  ancient  ascendency  of  their  houses.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  Epernon,  and  Guise. 
They  made  use,  as  their  tool,  of  Madame  Chevreuse,  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  the  queen  regent.  And  she  demanded  of  the 
minister  that  posts  of  honor  and  power  should  be  given  to  htr 
friends,  which  would  secure  tliat  independence  which  Eiclielieu 
had  spent  his  life  in  restraining.  Mazarin  tried  to  amuse  her,  but, 
she  being  inexorable,  he  was  obliged  to  break  with  her,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  the  result,  which,  however,  was  easily  suppressed. 

But  a  more  formidable  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  De 
Ketz,  coadjutor  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  cardhial,  a 
man  of  boundless  intrigue,  unconquerable  ambition,  and  restless 
To  detail  his  plots  and  intrigues,  would  be  to  describe 
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a  labyrinth.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  the  country 
m  perpetual  turmoil,  now  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people, 
then  exciting  insurrectiona  among  the  nobles,  and  then,  again 
encouraging  the  parliaments  in  resistance.  He  never  appeared 
as  an  actor,  but  every  movement  was  directed  by  his  genius. 
He  did  not  escape  suspicion,  but  committed  no  overt  acfs  by  which 
he  could  be  punished.  He  and  the  celebrated  Duchess  de  Longue- 
viile,  a  woman  who  had  as  great  a  talent  for  intrigue  as  'himself, 
were  tile  life  and  soul  of  the  Frondo  — a  civil  war  which  ended 
only  in  the  reesIabliHlimenl  of  the  monarchy  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion. As  the  Fronde  had  been  commenced  by  a  troop  of  urchins, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  amused  themselves  with  slings,  the  wits 
of  the  court  called  the  msurgents  frondeurs,  or  sliogers,  iosinu- 
ating  that  their  force  was  trifling,  and  their  aim  mischief 

Nevertlielesa,  the  Frondeurs  kept  France  in  a  stale  of  anarchy 
for  six  years,  and  they  were  headed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles,  and  even  supported  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The 
people,  too,  were  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  since  they  were  ground 
down  by  taxation,  and  hoped  to  gain  a  relief  from  their  iroublea.. 
But  the  rebels  took  ihe  side  of  the  oppressed  only  for  their  private 
advantage,  and  the  parliament  itself  lacked  the  perseverance  and, 
mtrepidity  necessary  to  secure  its  liberty.  The  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde,  though  headed  by  discontented  nobles,  and  animated  bv 
tile  intrigues  of  a  turbulent  ecclesiastic,  was  really  the  contest 
between  the  parliament  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  ll\e  Jisurcection  would  have  been  tearful  and  suc- 
cessful, liad  the  people  been  firm  or  the  nobles  faithful  to  the 
cause  they  defended.  But  the  English  Revolution,  then  m 
progress,  and  in  which  a  king  had  been  executed,  shocked  the 
lovers  of  constitutional  liberty  in  France,  and  reacted  then,  even 
as  llie  French  Eevolulion  afterwards  reacted  on  the  English  mind. 
Moreover,  the  excesses  which  the  people  perpetrated  at  Paris, 
aJfljmed  the  parliament  and  the  nobles  who  were  allied  with  it,  whila 
it  iiigeil  on  the  ministers  lo  desperate  courses.  The  prmce  of 
Conde,  whose  victories  had  given  him  an  immortality,  dallied  witli 
both  parUes,  as  hia  interests  served.  Allied  n  ith  tlie  court,  hu 
could  overpower  the  insurgents ;  but  allied  with  the  msurgents,  hd 
could  control  the  court.     Sometimes  he  sided  »itli  the  mmislet 
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and  sometimes  with  the  inaut^eiits,  but  in  neither  case  unless  he 
exercised  a  power  and  enjoyed  a  remuneration  dangerous  in  any 
government.  Both  parties  were  jealous  of  him,  both  feared  hire, 
both  hated  him,  both  insulted  him,  and  both  courted  him.  At  one 
lune,  he  headed  tlie  roya,  troops  to  attack  Paris,  which  was  gen- 
erally in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  of  parliament ;  and  tlien,  ai 
another,  he  fought  like  a  tiger  to  defend  himself  in  Paris  against 
tlie  royal  troops.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  either  the  parliament 
or  the  people,  while  he  fought  for  them ;  and  he  venemted  the 
throne,  while  he  rebelled  against  it.  His  name  was  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  and  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood.  He  contended 
against  the  crown  only  to  wrest  from  it  the  ancient  power  of  the 
great  nobles;  and  to  gsun  this  object,  he  thought  to  make  the 
parliament  and  the  Parisian  mob  his  tools.  The  parliament, 
sincerely  devoted  to  liberty,  thought  to  make  the  nobles  its  tools, 
and  only  leagued  with  them  to  secure  their  services.  The  crafty 
Mazarin  quietly  beheld  these  dissensions,  and  was  sure  of  ultimate 
success,  even  though  at  one  time  banished  to  Cologne.  And,  like 
a  reed,  he  was  ever  ready  to  bend  to  difficulties  he  could  not  con- 
trol. But  he  stooped  to  conquer.  He  at  last  got  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  the  Duke  of  Longue- 
ville,  in  his  power.  When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  heard  of  it,  he 
said,  "  He  has  taken  a  good  haul  in  the  net ;  he  has  taken  a  lion, 
a  fox,  and  a  monkey."  But  the  princes  escaped  from  the  net, 
and,  leagued  with  Turenne,  Bouillon,  La  Rochefoucault,  and  other 
great  nobles  reached  Paris,  and  were  received  with  acclamations 
of  joy  by  the  misguided'  people.  Then,  again,  they  obtained  the 
ascendant.  But  the  ascendency  was  no  sooner  gained  than  the 
victors  quarrelled  with  themselves,  and  with  the  parliament,  for 
whos«  cause  they  professed  to  contend.  It  was  in  their  power, 
when  united,  to  have  deprived  the  queen  regent  of  her  authority, 
and  to  have  established  constitutional  liberty  in  France.  But  ihey 
would  not  unite.  There  was  no  spirit  of  disinterested ne 
patriotism,  nor  public  virtue,  without  which  liberty  ii 
n  en  though  there  were  forces  enough  to  batter  down  Mount  Atlas, 
(.imde,  the  victor,  suffered  himself  to  be  again  bribed  by  the 
court  He  would  not  persevere  in  his  alliance  with  either  nobles 
m  the  parliament.     He  did  not  unite  with  the  nobles  because  he 
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felt  that  h.^  wnb  a  Drince.     He  did  not  continue  with  the  parlia- 
ment, because  he  hafl  no  sympathy  with  freedom.     The  cause 
nf  the  r.>bles  was  lost  for  want  of  mutual  confidence;   that  of 
Ihe  parliament  for  lack  of  the  spirit  of  pereeverance.     The  par- 
Kament,  at  length,  grew  weary  of  war  and  of  popular  commo- 
tions, -.nd  submitted  to  the  court.     All  parties  hated  and  distrusted 
each  other,  more  than  they  did  the  iron  despotism  of  Mazaiin. 
The  power  of  insurgent  noMes  declined.      De  Retz,  the  arch 
intriguer,  was  driven  from  Paris.     The  Duchess  de  Longueville 
sought  refuge  in  the  vale  of  Port  Royal ;  and,  in  the  Jansenist 
doctrines,  sought  thai  happiness  which  earthly  grandeur  could  not 
secure.     Conde  quitted  Paris  to  join  the  Spanish  armies.     The  rest 
of  the  rebellious  nobles  made  humble  submission.     The  people 
found  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  any  dominant  party,  and 
resigned  themselves  to  another  long  period  of  political  and  social 
slavery.     The  magistrates  abandoned,  in  despair  and  disgust,  their 
high  claims  to  political-  rights,  while  the  young  king,  on  his  bed 
of  justice,  decreed  that  pariiament  should  no  more  presume  to 
discuss  or  meddle  with  state  affairs.     The  submissive  parliament 
registered,  without  a  murmur,  the  edict  which  gave  a  finishing 
stroke  to  its  liberties.     The  Fronde  war  was  a  complete  failure, 
because   all   parlies   usurped   powers  which   did  not   belong  to 
them,  and  were  jealous  of  the  rights  of  each  other.     The  nobles 
wshed  to  control  the  king,  and  the  magistracy  put  itself  forward 
to  represent  the  commons,  when  the  states  general  alone  was  the 
ancient  and  true  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the  body  to 
which  it  should  have  appealed.      The  *Fronde  rebellion  was  a 
failure,  because  it  did  not  consult  constitutional  forms,  because  it 
formed  unnatural  alliaoces,  and  because  it  did  not  throw  itself 
upon  the  force  of  immortal  principles,  but  sought  to  support  itself 
by  mere  physical  strength  rather  than  by  moral  power,  which 
Bloae  is  the  secret  and  the  glory  of  all  great  inlertial  changes. 

'Hie  return  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  power,  as  the  minister  ot 
Louis  SIV.,  was  the  era  of  his  grandeur.  His  first  care  was  to 
restore  the  public  finances ;  his  second  was  to  secure  his  persona' 
aggrandizement,  fie  obtabed  all  the  power  which  Richelieu  had 
enjoyed,  and  reproved  the  king,  and  such  a  king  as  Louis  XIV.,  as 
he  would  a  schoolboy.     He  enriched  and  elevated  his  relatives 
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married  them  Into  the  first  families  of  France ;  sni  ama-ssed  a 
fortune  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Uvres,  the  lai^est  perhaps  tha. 
any  subject  has  secured  in  modem  times.  He  even  aspired  to  tho 
popedom;  but  this  greatest  of  all  human  dignities. he  was  not 
liemiltted  to  obtain.  A  fatal  malady  seized  him,  and  the  phy- 
sicians told  him  he  had  not  two  months  to  live.  Some  days  after, 
lie  nas  seen  in  his  dressing-gown,  among  his  pictures,  of  wlich 
he  was  extravagantly  fond,  and  exclaimed, "  Must  I  quit  all  these  ? 
Look  at  that  Correggio,  this  Venus  of  Titian,  tliis  incomparable 
deluge  of  Carracci.  Farewell,  dear  pictures,  that  I  have  loved  so 
dearly,  and  that  have  cost  me  so  much." 

The  minister  lingered  awhile,  and  amused  his  last  hours  with 
cards.  He  expired  in  1661  ;  and  no  minister  after  him  was  in- 
trusted with  such  great  power.  He  died  unlamenled,  even  by  his 
sovereign,  whose  throne  he  had  preserved,  and  whose  fortune  he 
bad  repaired.  He  bad  great  talents  of  conversation,  was  witty, 
artful,  and  polite.  He  completed  the  work  which  Kichelieu  began ; 
acid,  at  his  death,  his  masler  was  the  most  absolute  monarch  thai 
ever  reigned  in  France. 

EerEEpycES.  -  Louis  XIV.  et  son  SiMc.  Miss  P=rfoo-9  History  of 
Louis  XIV.  Voltaire's  and  James's  Uves  of  Lonia  XIV.  Memoira  of 
Cardinal  RicteHeu.  Memoirs  of  Manarin.  M^moirea  de  MademoiseUe  do 
Montpenaiet.  Mtmoircfl  du  Due  do  Saint  Simon.  Life  of  Cardinal  de 
Itetz,  in  -whicli  the  Frondo  war  is  weU  traced.  Memoir  of  tlie  Duchess  d« 
l/m^c^-nie.  Lacretellc'sHiatorj  of  France.  Eankin's  History  of  Fmnee. 
aisroondi's  lUstory  of  Fcanc-e.  Crowo's  Histmy,  in  Lardner-s  Cyclopedia, 
Bowrine'.  Hirtor,  of  the  Huguenots,  l^d  Mahotfs  Life  of  the  Prince  ol 
<:ond6     The  ibove  works  are  the  most  acMssible  to  the  American  rtadent 
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IHE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  I.  AND  CHAELEii  I, 

While  the  Protestants  in  Germany  were  struggling  for  religioui 
liberty,  and  the  Parliaments  of  France  for  political  privileges, 
there  was  a  contest  going  on  in  England  for  the  attainment  of  the 
same  great  ends.  With  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  new  era 
cummences  in  English  history,  marked  by  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Commons  had  not  been  entirely 
silent  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  hut  members  of  them 
occasionally  dared  to  assert  those  rights  of  which  Englishmen 
are  proud.  The  queen  was  particularly  sensitive  to  any  thing 
which  pertained  to  her  prerogative,  and  generally  sent  to  the 
Tower  any  man  who  boldly  expressed  his  opinion  on  subjects 
which  she  deemed  that  she  and  her  ministers  alone  had  the  right 
to  discuss.  These  forbidden  subjects  were  those  which  pertained 
to  the  management  of  religion,  to  her  particular  courts,  and  to  her 
succession  to  the  crown.  She  never  made  an  attack  on  what  she 
conceived  to  be  the  constitution,  but  only  zealously  defended 
what  she  considered  as  her  own  rights.  And  she  was  ever 
sufficiently  wise  to  yield  a  point  to  the  commons,  after  sh(!  had 
asserted  her  power,  so  that  concession,  on  her  part,  had  all  the 
appearance  of  bestowing  a  favor.  She  never  pushed  matters  to 
extremity,  but  gave  way  in  good  time.  And  in  this  policy  she 
showed  great  wisdom  ;  so  that,  in  spile  of  all  her  crimes  and 
caprices,  she  ever  retained  the  affections  of  tiie  English  people. 

The  son  of  her  rival  .Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  ascended  'J» 
throne,  (1603,)  under  tiie  title  of  James  I.,  and  was  the  first  c/ 
the  Stuart  kings.  He  had  been  king  of  Scotland  under  the  title  of 
Jtaaes  VI.,  and  had  there  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  the  bigotiy 
of  the  reformers.  He  was  eager  to  lake  possession  of  his  Englljli 
inheritance,  but  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  bc^n  his  journey 
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antil  Cecil  sent  him  the  money.  He  was  crowned,  with  greai 
ceremony,  in  We'Jtmm'rter  Abbey,  on  the  25th  of  June, 

The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  unpopular;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently disgraced  by  a  aontinuEd  succession  of  poUticul  blunders. 
To  detail  these,  or  to  mention  all  the  acts  of  this  king,  or  the 
events  of  his  inglorious  reign  would  fill  a  volume  laiger  llian  this 
History.  Moreover,  from  this  period,  modern  history  becoi.ies  very 
complicated  and  voluminous,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  this 
work  is,  an  allusion  to  the  piincipal  events. 

The  genius  of  lliia  reign  la  the  coniesthetween  royal  prerogative 
and  popular  freedom.  The  proceedmgs  in  parliament  were  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  boldness  and  resistance  never  before  manifested, 
while  the  speeches  and  acts  of  the  kmg  were  marked  by  an  obsti- 
nate and  stupid  pertinacity  to  those  privileges  which  absolute  kings 
extorted  from  their  subjects  in  former  ages  of  despotism  and  dark- 
ness. The  boldness  of  the  Commcais  and  the  bigotry  of  the  king 
ied  to  mcessant  disagreement  and  discontent ;  and,  finally,  under 
Charles  I.,  to  open  rupture,  revolution,  and  strife. 

The  progress  of  this  insurrection  and  contest  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  important  and  instructive  chapters  m  the  history  of  society 
and  the  young  student  cannot  make  himself  too  familiar  with  de- 
rails, of  which  our  limits  forbid  a  description. 

The  great  Puritan  contest  here  begins,  destined  not  to  be  closed 
until  afier  two  revolutions,  and  nearly  a  century  of  anxiety,  suffer- 
ing, and  strife.  Providence  rmsed  up,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  great  patriots  and  statesmen,  who  had  an  eye  to 
perceive  the  true  mterests  and  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  heart 
and  a  hand  to  defend  them.  No  period  and  no  nation  have  ever 
been  more  fertile  in  great  men  than  England  was  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  abdication  of  James  11.,  a  period  of  eighty 
five  years.  Shakspeare,  Raleigh,  Coke,  Bacon,  Cecil,  Selden, 
Pym,  Wentworth,  HoUis,  Leighlon,  Taylor,  Baxter,  Howe,  Crom- 
well, Hampden,  Blake,  Vane,  Milton,  Clarendon,  Bume(,ShafteB. 
jury,  are  some  of  the  luminaries  which  have  shed  a  lighi  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  will  continue  to  shine  through  all  future 
ages.  They  were  not  all  contemporaneous,  but  they  all  took  part, 
more  or  less,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  great  contest  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     Whether  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  oi 
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divines,  they  alike  made  their  age  an  epoch,  and  iheir  Uttle  island 
■Jie  moral  centre  of  the  world. 

But  we  must  first  allude  to  some  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  before  the  struggle  hetween  prerogative  and  liberty 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  was  the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  m  which 
I/)rd  Cohham  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  were  engaged.  We  lament 
lliat  so  great  a  favorite  with  all  readers  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
so  universal  a  genius,  a  man  so  learned,  accomplished,  and  brave, 
should  have  even  been  suspected  of  a  treasonable  project,  and 
without  the  excuse  of  some  traitors,  that  they  wished  to  deliver 
their  country  from  tyranny.  But  there  is  no  perfection  in  man. 
Sir  Walter  was  restless  and  ambitious,  and  had  an  eye  mamly  to 
his  own  advantage.  His  wit,  gallantry,  and  chivahy  were  doubt- 
less very  pleasing  qualities  in  a  courtier,  but  are  not  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  patriot.  He  was  disappointed  because  he  could  not  keep 
pace  with  Cecil  in  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  and  becatise  the 
king  took  away  the  monopolies  he  had  enjoyed.  Hence,  in  con- 
junction with  other  disappointed  politicians,  he  was  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  kmg's  person,  to  change  the  mmistrj,  and  to 
place  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne  Agamst  Raleigh 
appeared  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Coke,  who  prosecuted 
him  with  such  vehemence  that  EaJeigh  nas  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  But  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  are  not  so  clear 
as  the  evidence  of  his  ambition ,  and  much  must  be  attributed  to 
party  animosity.  Though  condemned,  he  was  not  executed  ;  but 
lived  to  write  many  more  books,  and  make  many  more  voyages, 
to  the  great  delight  both  of  the  cultivated  and  the  adventurous. 
That  there  was  a  plot  to  seize  the  king  is  clear,  and  the  conspira- 
tors were  detected  and  executed,  Raleigh  was  suspected  of  this, 
and  perhaps  was  privy  to  it ;  but  the  proofs  of  his  crime  were  not 
apparent,  except  to  the  judges,  and  to  the  attorney-general.  Coke, 
w!i&  compared  the  difierent  plots  to  Samson's  foxes,  joined  in  the 
tails,  though  their  heads  were  sepamtcd. 

The  most  memorable  event  at  this  time  in  the  domestic  history 
of  the  kingdom  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  planned  by  Catesby  and 
other  disappointed  and  desperate  Catholics  for  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  destruction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.     Knowing 
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the  sympalhies  of  James  for  their  religion,  the  Catholics  had  cut- 
pccteJ  toleration,  at  lesst.  But  when  persecution  confinued  against 
thfim,  some  reckless  and  unprincipled  men  united  in  a  design  to 
IjIow  up  the  parliament.  Percy,  a  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Norlh- 
umberland,  was  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  many  of  tlie  other  con- 
spirators  were  men  of  good  families  and  fortunes,  but  were  implaca- 
ble bigots.  They  hired  a  cellar,  under  the  parliament  house,  which 
had  been  used  for  coals  ;  and  there  they  deposited  thirly-one  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  waiting  several  months  for  a  favorable  time  to  perpe- 
trate one  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  ever  projected.  It  was  resolved 
that  Guy  Fawkes,  one  of  the  number,  should  set  fire  to  the  train. 
They  were  all  ready,  and  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  was  at 
hand,  the  day  to  which  parliament  was  prorogued;  but  Percy 
was  anxious  to  save  his  kinsman  from  the  impending  ruin.  Sir 
Everard  Digby  wished  to  warn  some  of  Ms  friends,  and  Tresham 
was  resolved  to  give  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Mounteagle,  a  cau- 
tion. It  seems  that  this  peer  received  a  letter  so  peculiar,  that  he 
carried  it  to  Cecil,  who  showed  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  de- 
tected or  suspected  a  plot.  The  result  was,  that  the  cellar  was 
explored  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  Guy  Fawkes  himself  was 
found,  with  all  the  materials  for  striking  a  light,  near  the  vault  in 
which  the  coal  and  the  gunpowder  were  deposited.  He  was  seized, 
interrogated,  tortured,  and  imprisoned  ;  but  the  wretch  would  not 
reveal  the  names  of  his  associates,  although  he  gloried  in  the 
crime  lie  was  about  to  commit,  and  alleged,  as  his  excuse,  that 
violent  diseases  required  desperate  remedies,  the  maxim  of  the 
Jesuits  But  most  of  the  conspirators  revealed  their  guilt  by  flight. 
They  might  have  escaped,  had  they  fled  from  the  kingdom ;  but 
they  hastened  only  into  the  country  to  collect  their  friends,  and 
head  an  insurrection,  which,  of  course,  was  easily  suppressed. 
The  leaders  in  this  plot  were  pti  red  d  executed,  and  richly 
deserved  their  fate,  although     w  h      hey  were  infatuated. 

Out  in  all  crime  there  is  ii     tu  s  suspected  that  the 

Jiauits  were  at  the  bottom  of  p  n       and  the  whole  Calho 

lie  population  suffered  reproa  h  m  th  b  dness  and  folly  of  u 
few  bigots,  from  whom  no  se  p  rty       r  yet  has  been  free- 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were  even 
pnvy  lo  the  intended  crime,  which  was  known  only  to  tlie  absolute 
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plottera.  Some  Jesuits  were  indeed  suspected,  arrested,  tortured, 
and  executed  ;  but  no  evidence  of  guilt  was  brouglit  against  them 
sufficient  to  convict  them.  But  their  acquittal  was  impossible  in 
such  a  stite  of  national  alarm  and  horror.  Nothing  ever  made  a 
more  lasting  and  profound  impression  on  the  English  mind  than 
tliis  intended  crime  ;  and  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  against  the 
Catholics  even  more  than  the  persecutions  under  Queen  Mary. 
Had  the  crime  been  consummated,  it  would  only  liave  proved  o 
blunder.  It  would  have  shocked  and  irritated  the  nation  beyond 
all  self-control ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  Catholic  popula- 
tion would  have  been  assassinated,  or  hunted  out,  as  victims  for 
Ihe  scafFold,  in  every  corner  of  England.  It  proved,  however,  a 
great  misfortune,  and  the  severest  blow  Catholicism  ever  received 
in  England,  Thus  God  overrules  all  human  wickedness.  There 
wag  one  person  who  suffered,  in  consequence  of  the  excited  sus- 
picions of  the  nation,  whose  fate  we  cannot  but  compassionate ; 
and  this  person  was  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  deprived  of 
all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  life,  and 
Bimply  because  he  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  parly,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  toleration.  Indeed,  penal  siatutes  against  the  Catholics 
were  fearfully  multiplied.  No  Catholic  was  permitted  to  appear 
at  court,  or  live  in  London,  or  within  ten  mites  of  it,  or  remove,  on 
any  occasion,  more  thaa  five  miles  from  bis  home,  without  especial 
license.  No  Catholic  recusant  was  permitted  to  practise  surgery, 
physic,  or  law ;  to  act  as  judge,  clerk,  or  officer  of  any  court  or 
corporation ;  or  perform  the  office  of  administrator,  executor,  or 
guardian.  Every  Catholic  who  refused  to  have  his  child  baptized 
by  a  Protestant,  was  obliged  to  pay,  for  each  omission,  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Every  person  keeping  a  Catholic  servant,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  ten  pounds  a  month  to  government.  Moreover,  every 
recusant  was  outlawed ;  his  house  might  be  broken  open ;  his 
books  and  furniture  destroyed ;  and  bis  horses  and  arms  taken  fwm 
him.  Such  was  the  severe  treatment  with  which  the  Catholics, 
even  tliose  who  were  good  citizens,  were  treated  by  our  fathers  in 
England  ;  and  this  persecution  was  defended  by  some  of  the 
greatest  juo5ls,  divines,  and  statesmen  which  Engla.id  has  pro- 
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■Juced.  And  yet  some  maintain  that  there  has  been  no  piogress 
in  society,  except  in  material  civilization ! 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  reign  of  James  was,  the  ascen- 
dency which  favorites  oht^ed  over  him,  so  often  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  vacillatmg  mind.  Henry  ^111,  and  Elizabeth  liad  their 
favorites ;  hut  they  were  ministers  of  the  royal  will.  Moreover, 
tliey,  like  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Burleigh,  and  Essex,  were  great 
men,  and  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  James,  witii 
all  his  kmgcraft  and  statecraft,  with  all  his  ostentation  and  boasts  of 
knowledge  and  of  sagacity,  reposed  his  confidence  in  such  a  man 
as  Vdliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  is  true  he  also  had  great  men 
to  serve  him  ;  Cecil  was  his  secretary.  Bacon  was  his  chancellor, 
and  Coke  was  his  chief  justice.  But  Carr  and  Villiers  rose  above 
them  all  in  dignity  and  honor,  and  were  the  companions  and  confi- 
dential agents  of  their  royal  master. 

Robert  Carr  was  a  Scottish  gentleman,  poor  and  cunning,  who 
had  early  been  taught  that  personal  beauty,  gay  dress,  and  lively 
manners,  would  make  his  fortune  at  court.  He  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  king  at  a  tilting  match,  at  which  he  was  the  esquire 
to  Lord  Dingwall.  In  presenting  his  lord's  shield  to  the  kmg, 
his  horse  fell  and  threw  him  at  James's  feel.  His  leg  was  broken, 
but  hia  fortune  was  made.  James,  struck  with  his  beauty  and 
youth,  and  moved  by  the  accident,  sent  his  own  surgeon  to  him, 
visited  him  himself,  and  even  taught  him  Latin,  seeing  that  the 
scholastic  part  of  his  education  had  been  neglected.  Indeed,  James 
would  have  made  a  much  better  schoolmaster  than  king ;  and  his 
pedantry  and  conceit  were  beyond  all  bounds,  so  that  Bacon  styled 
him,  either  in  irony  or  sycophancy,  "  the  Solomon  of  the  age." 
Carr  now  became  the  pet  of  the  learned  monarch.  He  was 
knighted,  rich  presents  were  bestowed  on  him,  all  bowed  down  to 
him  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  royal  mistress ;  and  Cecil  and 
Suffolk  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  secure  tlie  favor 
of  his  friends.  He  gradually  ecUpsed  every  great  noble  at  court, 
was  created  Viscount  Rochester,  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and,  when  Cecil,  then  Earl  of  Salisbury,  died,  received  the  post  of 
the  Earl  of  Sufiblk  as  lord  chamberlEun,  he  taking  Cecil's  place 
as  treasurer,  Rochester,  in  effect,  became  prime  mmistcr,  as  Cecil 
aad  been      He  was  then  created  Earl  of  Someiset,  m  order  tlial 
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lie  might  marry  the  Counlesg  of  Essex,  the  most  heauljful  and 
fascinating  woman  at  the  English  court.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  SufFollt,  and  grajiddaughter  of  the  old  Dulte  of  Norfolk, 
executed  in  1572,  and,  consequently,  belonged  to  the  first  lamiljr 
in  the  realm.  She  was  married  to  Essex  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
but  treated  him  with  contempt  ami  coldness,  being  already  enam- 
oiBd  of  the  handsome  favorite.  That  she  might  marry  Carr  she 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds, 
and  through  the  favor  of  the  king,  who  would  do  any  thing  for  the 
man  he  delighted  to  honor.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  end, 
aad  caused  tjje  ruin  of  all  who  opposed  her  wishes.  But  she  proved 
a  beautiful  demon,  a  fascinating  fury,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  an  unprmcipled  woman,  although  ennobled  by  "  the  blood  of 
ait  the  Howards."  Her  reign  lasted,  however,  only  during  the 
ascendency  of  her  husband.  For  a  time,  "  glorious  days  were 
succeeded  by  as  glorious  nights,  when  masks  and  dancmgs  had 
a  continual  motion,  and  when  hanquetmgs  rapt  up  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  king,  and  kept  it  from  descending  to  earthly  things." 
But  whatever  royal  favor  stamps,  royal  favor,  like  fashion,  leaves. 
Garr  was  supplanted  by  VilUers,  and  his  doom  was  sealed.  For 
the  murder  of  his  old  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  died  in 
the  Tower,  as  it  was  then  supposed  by  poison,  he  and  his  countess 
were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  disgraced.  But  he  was  not  executed, 
and,  after  a  few  years'  imprisonment,  retired  to  the  country,  with 
his  lady,  to  reproach  and  hate  each  other.  Their  only  child,  the 
Lady  Anna  Carr,  a  woman  of  great  honor  and  virtue,  married  tlie 
first  duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  the  mother  of  Lord  Russell  who 
died  on  the  scaffold,  a  martyr  to  liberty,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  origin  of  the  noble  families  of  England  is  curious.  Some  few 
are  descended  from  successful  Norman  chieftains,  who  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  wJjase  mi^rit  was  in  their  sword. 
Others  are  the  descendants  of  those  who,  as  courtiers,  statesmen. 
(11  (varriors,  obtained  great  position,  power,  and  wealth,  during 
former  reigns.  Many  owe  their  greatness  to  the  fact  that  lliey  ar» 
the  otTspring  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  kings,  rjr  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ignoble  minions  of  kings.  Some  few  are  enrolled  in 
Ih©  peerage  on  account  of  their  great  wealth ;  and  a  still  smallei 
number  for  the  eminent  services  tliey  have  rendered  their  country 
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like  Wellington,  Brougham,  or  EUenborough,  A  vast  majority 
can  boast  only  the  merit  or  the  successful  baseness  of  their  an- 
cestors. But  all  of  ibem  are  interlinked  by  marriages,  and  tliere 
fore  share  together  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  their  progenitors, 
60  far  as  glory  and  shame  can  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
independently  of  all  individual  virtue  or  vice. 

Carr  was  succeeded  in  the  royal  favor  by  Villiera,  and  he, 
more  fortunate,  ever  retained  the  ascendency  over  the  mind  and 
heart  of  James,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Charles  I.  George  ViUiers 
owed  his  fortune,  not  to  his  birth  or  talents,  but  lo  his  fine  clothes, 
his  Parisian  manners,  smooth  face,  tall  figure,  and  bland  smiles. 
He  became  cup-bearer,  then  knight,  then  gentleman  of  the  privy 
council,  then  earl,  then  marquis,  and  finally  duke  of  Buckingham. 
lord  high  admiral,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  liigh  steward  of 
Westminster,  constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  chief  justice  m 
eyre  of  the  parks  and  forests.  "  The  doting  and  gloating  king  ' 
had  taught  Somerset  Latin ;  he  attempted  to  leach  Buckinghan". 
divinity,  and  called  him  ever  by  the  name.of  "  Steenie."  And 
never  was  there  such  a  mixture  of  finery,  effemiDacy,  insolence, 
and  sycophancy  in  any  royal  minion  before  or  since.  Beau 
Brummell  never  equalled  him  in  dress,  Wolsey  in  magnificence, 
Mazarin  in  peculation,  Walpole  in  corruption,  Jeffries  in  inso- 
lence or  Norfolk  in  pride.  He  was  the  constani  companion  of  the 
king,  to  whMe  vices  he  pandered,  and  through  him  the  royal  fav«r 
flowed.  But  no  rewards,  or  favors,  or  greatness  satisfied  him ; 
npt  BO  much  because  he  was  ambitious,  as  because,  like  a  spoiled 
nhild,  he  did  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  gifts  which 
were  bestowed  on  him.  Nor  did  he  ever  knoH'  his  place;  but 
made  love  to  the  queen  of  France  herself,  when  be  was  sent  on 
an  embassy.  He  trampled  on  the  constitution,  subverted  the  laws, 
ground  down  the  people  by  taxes,  and  taught  the  king  to  disre- 
gard  tlie  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  to  view  them  as  his  slaves, 
But  aich  a  triumph  of  iniquity  could  not  be  endured  ;  and  Bucking- 
ham was  finally  assassinated,  after  he  had  gained  an  elevation  higher 
than  any  English  subject  ever  before  attained,  except  Wolsey. 
and  wiftout  the  exercise  of  any  ttoalides  which  entitled  him  to  a 
higher  position  than  a  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  fashionable  ball. 
It  IS  eusv  to  conceive  that  such  a  minion  should  arrive  at  powei 
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under  aucii  a  ui'jnarch  as  James ;  but  how  can  we  underetand  ihat 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Bacon,  the  cliancellor,  the  philosopher,  the 
statesman,  the  mau  of  learning,  genius,  and  wisdom,  should  ha\e 
bowed  down  to  tlie  dust,  in  vile  subserviency,  to  this  nifamous 
favorite  of  the  king.  Surely,  what  lessons  of  the  fraillj  of"  human 
nature  does  the  reign  of  James  teach  us  !  The  most  melancholy 
iTislance  of  all  the  singular  cases  of  human  inconsistency,  at 
tiiis  time,  is  the  conduct  of  the  great  Bacon  himself,  who  reached 
jie  zenith  of  his  power  during  this  reign.  If  is  not  the  receiving 
of  a  brihe,  while  exercising  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the 
land,  on  which  alone  his  shame  rests,  but  his  insolent  conduct  to 
nis  mferiors,  his  acquiescence  m  wrong,  his  base  and  unmanly 
sycophancy,  his  ingratitude  to  his  friends  and  patrons,  his  intense 
selfishness  and  unscrupulous  ambition  while  climbing  to  power, 
and,  above  all,  his  willingness  to  be  the  tool  of  a  despot  who 
trampled  on  the  rights  and  liberties  which  God  had  given  him  to 
guard ;  and  this  in  an  age  of  light,  of  awakened  intelligence, 
when  even  his  crabbed  rival  Coke  was  seeking  to  explode  the 
abuses  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  "  the  difference  between  the  soaring 
angel  and  the  creeping  snake,  was  but  a  type  of  the  difference 
between  Bacon  the  philosopher  and  Bacon  the  attorney-general, 
Bacon  seeking  for  truth  and  Bacon  seeking  for  the  Seals."  As 
the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  the  pioneer  of  modem 
science,  as  the  calm  and  patient  investigator  of  nature's  laws,  as 
the  miner  and  sapper  of  the  old  false  systems  of  philosophy  which 
enslaved  the  human  mind,  as  the  writer  for  future  generations, 
he  has  received,  as  he  has  deserved,  all  the  glory  which  ad- 
miring and  grateful  millions  can  bestow,  of  his  own  nation,  and 
of  all  nations.  No  name  in  British  annals  is  more  illustrious  than 
his,  and  none  which  is  shaded  with  more  lasting  shame.  Pope 
s'one  would  have  given  him  an  immortality  as  the  "  wisest, 
brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  The  only  defence  for  tho 
political  baseness  of  Bacon  —  and  this  is  insufficient  —-  is,  that  all 
were  base  around  him.  The  years  when  he  was  in  power  are 
among  the  darkest  and  most  disgraceful  in  English  history. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  reign  of  favorites ;  but  this  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  evils  of  the  times.  Every  thing  abroad 
and  at   home   was   mismanaged.     Patents   of  monopolies   were 
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mullii>lied  ;  the  most  grievous  exactions  were  mad?  ;  indefensible 
executions  were  ordered ;  the  laws  were  perverted ;  justice  wag 
Bold ;  and  an  ignominious  war  was  closed  by  a  still  mcffe  igno- 
minious peace.  The  execution  of  Raleigh  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
king,  the  court,  and  the  nation,  because  the  manner  of  it  was  so 
cowardly  and  cruel.  He  had  been  convicted,  in  the  early  pari  of 
the  reign,  of  treason,  rmd  committed  to  the  Tower,  There  he 
languished  twelve  yexea,  amusing  himself  by  writing  a  universal 
history,  and  in  seeking  the  elixir  of  life  ;  for,  in  the  mysteries  of 
chemistry,  and  ia  the  mazes  of  historical  lore,  as  in  the  intrigues 
of  courts,  and  dangers  of  camps,  he  was  equally  at  home. 

He  was  released  from  his  prison  in  order  to  take  command  of 
an  adventurous  expedition  to  Guiana  in  quest  of  gold.  In  a 
former  voyage  he  had  visited  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  in  quest 
of  the  city  of  Manoa,  where  precious  stones  and  gold  existed  in 
exhaustless  treasures.  That  El  Dorado  he  could  not  find ;  but 
now,  in  prison,  he  proposed  to  Secretary  Winwood  an  expedition 
to  secure  what  he  had  before  sought  in  vain.  The  king  wavered 
a  while  between  his  cupidity  and  fear ;  for,  while  he  longed  for 
gold,  as  the  traveller  does  for  water  on  the  desert  of  Sahara,  he 
was  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  But  his 
cupidity  was  the  stronger  feeling,  and  Ealeigh  was  sent  with 
fourteen  ships  to  the  coasts  of  South  America,  The  expedition 
was  in  every  respect  unfortunate  to  Raleigh  and  to  the  king. 
The  gallant  commander  lost  his  private  fortune  and  a  promising 
son,  the  Spaniards  attacked  his  armament,  his  troops  mutinied 
and  deserted,  and  he  returned  to  England,  with  a  sullied  fame,  to 
meet  a  disappointed  sovereign  and  implacable  enemies,  la  such 
times,  failure  is  tantamount  to  crime,  and  Raleigh  was  tried  for 
offences  he  never  committed.  The  most  glaring  injustice,  harsh- 
ness, and  sophistry  were  resorted  to,  even  by  Bacon ;  but  still 
Raleigh  triumphantly  defended  himself.  But  no  innocence  or 
eloquence  could  save  him ;  and  he  was  executed  on  the  sentence 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  for  treason  fifteen  years 
before.  To  such  meanness  and  cowardice  did  his  enemies  resort 
lo  rid  the  world  of  a  universal  genius,  whose  crime  —  if  crime 
he  ev«T  committed — had  long  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

But  wp  cannrt  longer  dwell  on  the  lives  of  eminent  "idividuals 
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aunng  the  reign  of  James.  However  interesting  may  lie  tiie 
details  of  their  fortunes,  their  history  dwmdies  into  Insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  great  public  injuries  whi<.h  an  infatuated 
monarch  inflicted.  Not  cruel  in  bis  temper,  not  stained  by  per- 
sonal crimes,  quite  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  weak  and  ifoio- 
rant  of  his  duties  as  a  king,  he  was  mclined  to  trespass  on  die  righla 
of  his  subjects.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  genius  of  his  iBtgn 
was  the  contest  between  prerogative  and  liberty.  The  Commons  did 
not  acquiesce  in  h^s  measures,  or  yield  to  his  wishes,  as  they  did 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  had  a  notion  that  the  duty  of 
a  king  was  to  command,  and  that  of  the  subject  was  to  obey,  in 
all  things ;  that  kings  ruled  by  divine  right,  and  were  raised  by  the 
Almighty  above  all  law.  But  such  notions  were  not  approved  by 
a  parliament  whn.h  swarmed  with  Puritans,  and  who  were  not 
careful  to  conceal  their  views  from  the  king.  They  insisted  on 
the  r  pnvileges  as  tenaciously  as  the  kmg  insisted  on  bis  prerogative, 
and  often  came  into  collision  with  him  And  they  mstituted  an 
iaquiry  into  monopolies,  and  attacked  the  monstrous  abuses  of 
purveyance,  and  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  by  which,  among 
other  things,  the  king  became  gu^dian  to  wards,  and  received  the 
profits  of  their  estates  during  their  minoritv  These  feudal 
claims,  hj  which  the  king,  m  part,  received  his  revenue,  were 
every  year  becoming  less  valuable  to  the  crown,  and  more  offen- 
sive to  the  people.  The  king,  at  length,  was  willing  to  compound, 
and  make  a  bargain  with  the  Commons,  by  which  he  was  to 
receive  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  instead  of  tiie  privi- 
leges of  wardship,  and  other  feudal  rights.  But  his  necessities 
required  additional  grants,  which  the  Commons  were  unwilling 
to  bestow;  and  the  kbg  then  resorted  to  the  sale  of  monopolies 
and  even  peerages,  sent  the  more  turbulent  of  the  Commons  to 
prison,  and  frequently  dissolved  pariiament.  He  was  restjlved 
Lc  tax  the  people  if  supplies  were  not  granted  him,  while  the 
Ccmmons  maintained  that  no  taxation  could  be  allowed  without 
iheir  consent.  Moreover,  the  Commons  refused  to  grant  such 
supplies  as  the  king  fancied  he  needed,  unless  certam  gnevancea 
were  redressed,  among  which  was  the  High  Commission  Court,  an 
arbitrary  tribunal,  which  fined  and  imprisoned  wilhout  appeal 
But  James,  though  pressed  for  money,  stood  firm  to  his  nolioiis 
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of  prerogative,  and  supplied  his  most  urgent  necessities  by  illegal 
meaiK.  People  were  dragged  to  the  Star  Chamber,  on  all  kinda 
of  accusations,  tliat  they  might  be  sentenced  to  pay  enormous 
fines ;  new  privileges  and  monopolies  were  invented,  and  new 
dignities  created.  Baronets,  who  ore  hereditary*  knights,  wer< 
instituted,  and  baronetcies  were  sold  for  one  thousand  pounds  each. 
But  the  monopolies  which  the  king  granted,  in  order  to  raise 
money,  did  not  mflame  the  Commons  so  much  as  the  projected 
marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta  of  Spain. 
James  flattered  himself  that  this  Spanish  match,  to  arrange  which 
he  had  sent  Buckingham  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  would  procure 
tlie  restitution  of  tlie  Palatinate  to  the  elector,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne.  But  the  Commons  thought  diiferentiy.  They, 
as  well  as  tlie  people  generally,  were  indignant  in  vipw  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  government  in  not  sending  aid  to  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  GJermany ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Palatinate  was  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity.  They  saw  no  good  which  would 
accrue  from  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  these 
Protestants ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  much  evil.  As  the  constitu- 
tional guardians,  tiiercfore,  of  the  public  welfare  and  liberty,  they 
framed  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  representing  the  overgrown 
power  of  Austria  as  dangerous  lo  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
entreated  his  majesty  to  take  up  arms  against  Spain,  which  was 
allied  with  Austria,  and  by  whose  wealth  Austrian  armies  were 


James  was  inflamed  with  indignation  at  this  remonstrance, 
which  militated  against  ail  his  maxims  of  government;  and  he 
forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
commanding  him  to  admonish  the  members  "  not  to  presume  lo 
meddle  with  matters  of  state  which  were  beyond  tlieir  capacity,  and 
especially  not  to  touch  on  his  son's  marriage,"  The  Commons,  no" 
dismayed,  and  conscious  of  strength,  sent  up  a  new  remonstrance 
in  which  they  affirmed  that  they  wtr'-  entitled  to  interpose  with 
their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  that  entire  freedom  of 
speech  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  transmitted  from 
tlieir  ancestors.  The  kmg,  in  reply,  told  the  Commons,  that  "  theit 
remonstrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  address 
of  dutiful  subjects,  and  that  their  pretension  lo  inq\iire  into  stale 
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.SU™  „,  ,  plenipotence  to  which  none  of  ihon  mcestor,,  even 
.lumg  the  weakB.i  lelgns,  had  ever  daied  to  upire."  He  funh- 
minu.tod  IhM  their  privilege,  were  derived  fmm  royal  fa.or.  O, 
U.»,  the  Commons  famed  another  protest,-  that  the  hberlies  fran. 
<-iii»es,prmlegoHand  jnrisdiotions  of  parliament  are  the  ancioni 
and  andouhted  birthright  of  Englishmen,  and  flat  ever,  meml«, 
na.  the  r.ght  of  freedom  of  speech.  This  protest  the,  'enteted 
upon  flietrjonmals,  upon  which  J.mos  lost  all  tomper,  ordered  the 
clerk  to  hrmg  him  U,e  journals,  erased  flto  p„toaa,ion  with  his 
own  hand,  m  presence  of  the  judges  and  flte  council,  and  then 
oiasolvcd  the  parliament 

NoOring  else  of  nott  occurred  m  fliis  reign,  ccepl  ih.  pros- 
ecunon  of  the  Spand,  match,  which  w«,  so  odious  to  the 
natton  that  Backiagham,  to  preserve  his  popularity,  broke  oiT  the 
DegotMoos,  and  by  .  systom  of  treachery  and  duplicity  a. 
hateful  as  were  h,s  original  efforts  to  promote  the  mateh.  W., 
with  Spam  was  the  tesult  of  the  h«„lt  offered  to  the  mfant.  and 
the  comi.  An  alhance  was  now  made  with  Ftance,  and  Prince 
Lharle.  married  Henrietfa  Maria,  danghttr  of  Hcnty  IV  The 
Commons  then  gtaitod  abundant  supplies  for  war,  to  recover  the 
Palattnate  ;  and  liberty  of  eon»,ionc6  was  granted  by  flto  monarch, 
on  flrc  demands  of  Eichelieu,  M  the  Catholic. -«,  long  and 
pcrsevermgly  oppiessed. 

Shortly  affsr,  (lHat^h  27, 1625,)  King  James  died  at  Theobalds, 
hfs  favoote  palace,  from  a  disease  produced  by  anxiety,  glnllony 
and  sweet  wmcs,  after  a  reign  in  England  of  Iwentytwo  year.' 
and  hfs  son,  Charles  I.,  before  the  hrealh  was  out  of  his  body,  waj. 
proclaimed  kmg  in  his  stead. 

The  couise  pursued  by  James  1  was  adopted  by  his  son-  and  a, 
their  reigns  were  memorable  for  flie  same  struggle,  we  shall  con- 
sider  flicm  togeflier  until  revolnlion  gave  the  victory  to  the  ad- 
vocates  of  freedom. 

Charles  I.  was  twenty-five  years  of  ago  when  he  began  hi. 
reign.  In  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view  he  was  a  more  re- 
.pcclable  man  flian  his  father,  bat  bad  the  same  absurJ  noflon.  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  the  same  contempt  of  the  people,  flie  «,mo 
d»hko  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  same  resolation  of  mala- 
'ammg  the  absolute  power  of*  the  crown,  at  any  cost.     He  wan 
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iioreover,  perplexed  by  fhc  same  embarrnssmenta,  was  invohed 
n  debt,  had  great  necessities,  and  was  dependent  on  die  House  of 
Commons  for  aid  to  prosecute  his  wars  and  support  die  dignity  of 
■Ills  crown.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  changing  circumstance* 
and  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  hostile  and  turbulent  nature  of  hi* 
ocople.  Ho  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the  odious  monopo- 
lies which  irritated  ihe  nation  during  the  reign  of  his  father;  he 
clung  to  all  the  old  feudal  privileges ;  he  retained  the  detestable 
and  frivolous  Buckinghana  as  his  chief  minister ;  and,  when  Buck- 
ingham  was  assassinated,  he  chose  others  even  more  tyrannical  and 
unscrupulous ;  he  insisted  on  taxing  the  people  without  their  con- 
sent, threw  contempt  on  parliament,  and  drove  the  nation  to  rebel- 
lion. In  all  his  poUtieaJ  acta  he  was  infatuated,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  A  wiser  mar. 
would  have  seen  the  rising  storm,  and  might  possibly  have  averted 
it.  But  Charles  never  dreamed  of  it,  until  it  burst  in  all  its  fury 
on  his  devoted  head,  and  consigned  him  to  the  martyr's  grave. 
We  pity  his  fate,  but  lament  still  more  his  blindness.  And  so 
great  was  this  blindness,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
marked  him  out  to  be  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  human  progress. 

With  the  reign  of  Charies  commences  unquestionably  the  most 
exciting  period  of  English  history,  and  a  period  to  which  historians 
have  given  more  attention  than  to  any  other  great  historical  era, 
the  French  Revolution  alone  excepted.  The  attempt  to  describe 
the  leading  events  in  this  exciting  age  and  reign  would  be,  in  this 
connection,  absurd ;  and  yet  some  notice  of  them  cannot  be 
Hi'oided. 

For  more  than  fen  centuries,  great  struggles  have  been  going 
on  in  society  between  the  dominant  orders  and  sects  The  victii 
lies  gained  by  the  oppressed  millions,  over  their  different  masters, 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Progress  of  Society.  Defenders  of 
!he  people  have  occasionally  arisen  from  orders  to  which  they  did 
not  belong.  When,  then,  any  great  order  defended  the  cause  of 
the  people  agcunst  the  tyranny  and  selfishness  of  another  order, 
then  the  people  have  advanced  a  step  in  civil  and  social  freedom. 
When  Feudalism  weighed  fearfully  upon  die  people,"  theclergj 
sought,  on  their  behalf,  a  litde  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,  and 
Ihe  poor  man  had  no  c'-er  asylum  than  the  chuix:hes,  no  othei 
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protectors  than  tne  priesls ;  and,  as  the  priests  offered  food  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  they  acquired  a  great  ascendency,  and  the 
preponderance  passed  from  the  nobles  to  the  clergy."  By  the  aid 
of  the  church,  royalty  also  rose  above  feudalism,  and  aided  the 
Topiilar  cause. 

The  church,  having  gained  the  ascendency,  sought  ihea  to 
enslave  the  kings  of  the  earth.  But  royalty,  borrowmg  heip  from 
liumillated  nobles  and  from  the  people,  became  the  dominanl 
power  in  Europe. 

In  these  struggles  between  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  between 
the  clergy  and  fcmgs,  the  people  had  acquired  political  importance. 
They  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  of  their 
strength ;  and  they  were  determined  to  maintain  them.  Thev 
liked  not  the  tyranny  of  either  nob?es,  priests,  or  kings ;  but  they 
bent  all  their  energies  to  suppress  the  power  of  the  latter,  since 
the  two  former  had  been  abeady  humiliated. 

The  struggle  of  the  peopie  against  royally  is  preeminently  the 
genius  of  the  English  Revolution.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
king  could  have  resisted  the  storm  of  popular  fury  which  hurled 
Charles  from  his  throne.  But  no  king  could  have  managed  worse 
than  he ,  no  king  could  be  more  unfortunately  and  unpropitiously 
placed ;  and  his  own  imprudence  and  folly  hastened  the  catas- 
trophe. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  had  acquired  gi'eat  strength, 
spirit,  and  popularity  during  the  reign  of  James,  fully  perceived 
the  difficulties  and  necessities  of  Chariea,  but  made  no  adequate 
or  generous  effort  to  relieve  him  from  them.  Some  of  the  more 
turbulent  rejoiced  in  them.  They  knew  that  kings,  like  other  men, 
were  selfish,  and  that  it  was  not  natural  for  people  to  part  with  their 
privileges  and  power  without  a  struggle,  even  though  this  power 
vras  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Iwrons,  bishops,  and  popes  had  fought  desperately  in  the  struggle 
rf  classes ;  and  il  was  only  from  their  necessities  that  either  kings 
or  people  had  obtained  what  they  demanded.  King  Charles,  no 
more  than  Pope  Boniface  VBI.,  would  surrender,  ^  a  boon, to  man, 
wuhout  compulsion,  his  supposed  omnipotence.       '    " 

The  king  ascended  hi,3  throne  burdened  by  the  debts  of  h-s 
'ather,  and  by  an  expensive  war,  which  the  Commons  incited,  but 
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would  not  pay  for.  They  granted  him,  to  meet  his  difficulties 
und  maintmu  his  honor,  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
not  for  hfe,  as  was  customary,  but  for  a  year.  Nothing  could  be 
more  provoking  to  a  young  king.  Of  course,  the  money  was  soon 
spent,  and  the  king  wanted  more,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  more. 
Bui,  if  the  Commons  granted  what  the  king  required,  he  would  be 
made  independent  of  them,  and  lie  would  rule  tyrannically,  as  the 
kings  of  England  did  hefore  him.  So  they  resolved  not  to  grant 
necessary  suppUes  to  carry  on  the  government,  unless  the  kmg 
would  part  with  the  prerogatives  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  those 
old  feudal  privileges  which  were  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  make  such  a  bargain. 
Few  kings,  in  his  age,  would  have  seen  its  necessity.  But  neces- 
sity there  was.  Civil  war  was  inevitable,  without  a  compromise, 
provided  both  parties  were  resolved  on  maintaming  their  ground. 
But  Charles  fancied  that  the  Commons  could  be  browbeaten  and 
intimidated  into  submission ;  and,  moreover,  in  case  he  was  brought 
into  collision  with  his  subj  ts  h  f  '  d  h  h  a^  tr  g  ■  than 
they,  and  could  put  do         1       p         f  re     ta  I     b    I     f 

these  suppositions  he  was  wr    g     Th    C  mm  f 

were  stronger  than  he  was  be  1    J  h  d  i      j    pa  I  j     f 

people.     They  believed  ly       P       "y    h     P 

tliat  lie  was  wrong ;  that  G  d  1  m       d  h 

them,  and  that  they  were  d  by  h  Ip        P        f 

tice,  and  by  the  spirit     f  tl  I  ai  d      1  g 

liberty,  in  the  highest  se         f  !  Tl   y  b  1       d  1       1 

rights  were  malienable  and  absolute  ;  that,  among  theni,  they 
could  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  and  that  their  consti- 
tutional guardians,  the  Commons,  should  be  unrestricted  in  debate. 
These  notions  of  the  people  were  ideas.  On  ideas  aU  govem- 
men'5  rest.  No  throne  could  stand  a  day  unless  the  people  fell 
they  owed  it  their  allegiance.  When  the  main  support  of  the 
throne  of  Charles  was  wilhdrasvn,  the  support  of  popular  lUcas, 
and  this  support  given  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  issue  with  the 
sovereign,  what  could  he  do?  What  could  Loub  XVI.  do  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  >  -What  could  Louis  Philippe 
do  in  our  times  ?     A  king,  without  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  is 
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B  phantom,  a  mockery,  and  a  delusion,  unless  he  have  physical  force 
to  sustain  him ;  and  even  then  armies  will  rebel,  if  they  feel  they 
are  not  bound  to  obey,  and  if  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  obey. 

Now  Charles  had  neither  loyalty  nor  force  to  hold  him  on  his 
throne.  The  ablations  of  an  age  of  unprecedented  boldness  in 
soeculalions  destroyed  the  former ;  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  grant  supplies  to  secure  the  latter.  And  ihey  would  not  grant 
supplies,  because  they  loved  themselves  and  the  cause  of  the 
people  belter  than  they  loved  their  king.  In  short,  it  was  only  by 
nia  concessions  that  they  would  supply  his  necessities.  He  would 
not  make  the  concessions,  and  the  contest  soon  ended  in  an  appea. 
to  arms. 

But  Charles  was  not  without  friends,  and  some  of  his  advisers 
were  men  of  sagacity  and  talent.  It  is  true  they  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  weakness  of  the  king,  or  the  strength  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  they  saw  his  distress,  and  tried  lo  remove  it.  They,  very 
naturally  in  such  an  age,  recommended  violent  courses  —  to  gram 
new  monopolies,  to  extort  fines,  to  exercise  all  his  feudal  privileges, 
to  pawn  the  crown  jewels,  even,  in  order  to  raise  money;  for 
money,  at  all  events,  he  must  have.  They  advised  him  to  arrest 
turbulent  and  incendiary  members  of  the  Commons,  to  prorogue 
and  dissolve  parliaments,  to  raise  forced  loans,  to  impose  new 
duties,  to  shut  up  ports,  to  levy  fresh  taxes,  and  to  raise  armies 
friendly  to  his  cause.  In  short,  they  recorhmended  unconstitutional 
measures  — measures  which  both  they  and  the  king  knew  to  be 
unconstitutional,  but  which  they  justified  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity. And  the  king,  in  hia  perplexity,  did  what  his  mmisters 
advised.  But  every  person  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  every  now 
tax,  every  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber,  every  seizure  of  prop- 
erty, every  arbitrary  command,  every  violation  of  the  libertiea  of 
ths  people,  raised  up  new  enemies  to  the  king,  and  inflamed  Wjo 
people  with  new  discontents. 

At  first  the  Commons  feU  that  they  could  obtain  what  Ihey 
n-anted  — a  redress  of  grievances,  if  the  king's  favorite  adviser 
and  minister  were  removed.  Besides,  they  all  hated  Buckingham 
—  peers,  commons,  and  people, — and  all  sought  his  downfall.  He 
had  no  friends  among  the  people,  as  Essex  had  in  ihc  time  of 
Elizabeth      His  extravagance,  porno,  and  Insolence  disgusted  aP 
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orders ;  and  his  reign  seemed  to  be  an  insult  to  the  nation.  Even 
the  people  regarded  him  aa  an  upstart,  setting  himself  above  the 
old  nobility,  and  enriching  himself  hy  royal  domains,  wortli  two 
hundred  eighty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds. 
So  the  Commons  violently  attacked  his  administration,  and  im- 
pt'ached  him.  But  he  was  shielded  by  the  kmg,  and  even  appomted 
H>  command  an  expedition  to  relieve  La  Kochelle,  then  besieged 
by  Richelieu.  But  he  was  slabbed  by  a  religious  fanatic,  by  the 
name  of  Felton,  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Portsmouth.  His 
body  was  removed  to  London,  and  he  was  buried  with  great  state 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  much  lamented  by  the  king,  who  lost  his 
early  friend,  one  of  the  worst  ministers,  but  not  the  worst  man, 
which  that  age  despised,  (1628.) 

Meanwhile  the  indignant  Commons  persevered  with  their  work. 
They  passed  what  is  called  the  "  Petition  of  Eight,"  —  a  stnng 
of  resolutions  which  asserted  that  no  freeman  ought  to  be  detained 
in  prison,  without  being  brought  to  trial,  and  that  no  taxes  could 
be  lawfully  levied,  without  consent  of  the  Commons  —  the  two 
great  pillars  of  the  English  constitution,  yet  truths  involved  in 
political  difficulty,  especially  in  cases  of  rebellion.  The  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject  b  a  great  point  indeed  ;  and  the  act  of 
habeas  corpus,  passed  in  later  times,  is  a  great  step  in  popular 
freedom ;  but,  if  never  to  be  suspended,  no  government  could 
guard  against  conspiracy^n  revolutionary  tunes. 

The  Petition  of  Right,  however,  obtained  the  king's  assent, 
though  unwillingly,  grudgingly,  and  insincerely  given ;  and  the 
Commons,  gratified  for  once,  voted  to  the  king  supplies. 

But  Charles  had  no  notion  of  keeping  his  word,  and  soon 
resorted  to  unconstitutional  measures,  as  before.  But  he  felt  the 
need  of  able  counsellors.  His  "  dear  Steenie  "  was  dead,  and  he 
knew  not  in  whom  to  repose  confidence. 

The  demon  of  despotism  raised  up  an  agent  in  the  person  of 
lliomas  Wentworth,  a  man  of  wealth,  talents,  energy,  and  indoni- 
iiable  courage ;  a  man  who  had,  la  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
aefended  the  cause  of  liberty ;  who  had  even  sulTeied  imprison- 
ment sooner  than  contribute  to  an  unlawful  loan,  and  in  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  Uberal  party  were  placed.  But  he  was  bribed.  His 
patriotism  was  not  equal  to  his  ambition.     Seduced  by  a  peerage, 
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and  by  the  love  of  power,  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  tlie  king, 
and  defended  Iiis  arbitrary  rule  as  zealously  ag  he  had  before 
advocated  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  He  was  created 
Viscount  Wenlworth,  and  afterwards  ear!  of  Strafford  —  the  most 
prominent  man  of  the  royalist  party,  and  the  greatest  traitor  tu 
tlie  cause  of  liberty  which  England  had  ever  known.  His  pic- 
tun;,  as  painted  by  Vandyke,  and  hung  up  in  the  princely  hall 
of  his  descendant.  Earl  FitzwilUam,  ia  a  faithful  portrait  oi 
what  history  represents  him  —  a  cold,  dark,  repulsive,  unscrupu- 
lous tyrant,  with  an  eye  capable  of  reading  the  secrets  of  the  soul, 
a  brow  lowering  with  care  and  thought,  and  a  lip  compressed  with 
determination,  and  twisted  into  contempt  of  mankind.  If  Went- 
worth  did  not  love  his  countrymen,  he  loved  to  rule  over  them  : 
and  he  gained  his  end,  and  continued  the  prime  minister  of  abso- 
lutism until  an  insulted  nation  rose  in  their  might,  and  placed  hia 
head  upon  the  block. 

Under  the  rule  of  this  minister,  whom  every  one  feared,  the 
Puritans  every  where  fled,  preferring  the  deserts  of  America,  with 
freedom,  to  the  fair  lands  of  England,  with  liberty  trodden  under 
foot.  The  reigns.of  both  James  and  Charles  are  memorable  for  the 
resistance  and  despair  of  this  intrepid  and  religious  sect,  in  which 
were  enrolled  some  of  the  finest  minds  and  most  intelligent  patriots 
of  the  country.  Pym,  Cromwell,  Hazelrig,  and  even  Hampden, 
are  said  to  have  actually  embarked  ;  but  Providence  detained  them 
in  England,  they  having  a  mission  of  blood  to  perform  tiiere.  In 
another  chapter,  the  Puritans,  their  struggles,  and  principles,  will 
bo  more  fully  presented;  and  we  therefore,  in  this  connection, 
abstain  from  further  notice.  It  may.  however,  be  remarked,  that 
they  were  the  most  inflexible  enemies  of  the  king,  and  were  de- 
termined to  give  him  and  hia  minister  no  rest  until  all  their  ends 
were  gained.  They  hated  Archbishop  Laud  even  more  intense- 
ly than  they  hated  Wentworth ;  and  Laud,  if  possible,  ^vas  a 
greater  foe  to  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Strafford  and  Laud  are 
generally  coupled  together  m  the  description  of  the  abuses  ol' 
arbitrary  power.  The  churchman,  however,  was  honest  and 
sincere,  only  his  views  were  narrow  and  his  tem^ier  irritable 
His  vices  were  those  of  the  bigot  —  such  as  disgraced  St.  Domi- 
nic or  Torquemada,  but  faults  which   he    deemed  exce!?n«eB, 
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He  was  an  enthusiast  in  higli  churchism  and  toryism ;  and  hbi 
zeal  in  defence  of  royal  prerogative  and  tlie  divine  rights  ot 
bishops  has  won  for  him  the  panegyrics  of  his  friends,  as  well 
as  the  curses  of  his  enemies.  For  Strafford,  too,  there  is  admira- 
tion, but  only  for  his  talents,  his  courage,  his  strength — the 
qualities  which  one  might  see  in  Miiton's  Satan,  or  io  Carlyle's 
picture  gallery  of  heroes. 

While  the  kmg  and  his  minister  were  raising  forced  loans  and 
contributions,  sending  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Tower,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  mutilating  the  Puritans,  a  new 
imposition  called  out  the  energies  of  a  great  patriot  and  a  great 
man,  John  Hampden  —  a  fit  antagonist  of  the  haughly  Went- 
worth.     This  new  exaction  was  a  tax  called  skip  money. 

It  was  devised  by  Chief  Justice  Finch  and  AlComey-General 
Noy,  two  subordinate,  but  unscrupulous  tools  of  despotism,  and 
designed  to  extort  money  from  the  inland  counties,  as  well  as  from 
the  cities,  for  furnishing  ships  —  a  demand  that  Elizabeth  did  not 
make,  in  all  her  power,  even  when  threatened  by  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Clarendon  even  admits  that  this  tax  was  not  for  the 
support  of  the  navy,  "  but  for  a  spring  and  magazine  which 
should  have  no  bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting  supply  on  all 
occasions."     And  this  the   nation    completely   understood,   and 


Hampden,  though  a  wealthy  man,  refused  to  pay  the  share 
assessed  on  him,  which  was  only  twenty  shillings,  deeming  it  an 
illegal  tax.  He  was  proceeded  against  by  the  crown  lawyers. 
Hampden  appealed  to  a  decision  of  the  judges  in  regard  to  the 
legality  of  the  tax,  and  the  king  permitted  the  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  laws.  The  trial  lasted  thirteen  days,  but  ended  m 
the  condemnation  of  Hampden,  who  had  shown  great  moderation, 
Bs  well  as  courage,  and  had  won  the  favor  of  the  people  It  was 
shortly  after  this  thai  Hampden,  as  some  historians  assert,  resolved 
lo  leave  England  with  his  cousin  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  the  king 
prevented  the  ships,  m  which  they  and  other  emigrants  had  eni- 
oarked,  from  sailing.  Hampden  was  reserved  for  new  trials  and 
ntw  labors. 

About  a  month  after  Hampden's  condemnation,  an  insuTrection 
broke  out  in  Scotland,  which  hastened  the  crisis  of  revolution,     1 
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was  produced  by  the  attempt  of  Archbishop  Laud  to  impose  thfl 
English  liturgy  oq  the  Scottish  nation,  and  supplant  Presbytcrian- 
ism  by  Episcopacy.  The  revolutions  in  Scotland,  from  tJie  time 
of  Knox,  had  been  popular;  not  produced  by  great  men,  but  by 
the  diffusion  of  great  ideas.  The  people  believed  in  the  spiritual 
independence  of  their  church,  and  not  in  the  supremacy  of  a  kmg. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  the  Episcopal  worship  was  introduced, 
by  authority,  b  the  cathedral  of  Edmburgh,  there  was  an  insur- 
rection, which  rapidly  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  country. 
An  immense  multitude  came  to  Edinbm^h  to  protest  against  the 
innovation,  and  crowded  al!  the  houses,  streets,  and  halls  of  the 
city.  The  king  ordered  the  petitioners  home,  without  answer- 
ing their  complaints.  They  obeyed  the  mjunction,  but  soon 
returned  in  greater  numbers.  An  organization  of  resistance  was 
made,  and  a  provisional  government  appointed.  All  classes 
joined  the  insurgents,  who,  menaced,  but  united,  at  last  bound 
themselves,  by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,  not  to  separate  until 
their  rights  and  Uberties  were  secured.  A  vast  majority  of  all  the 
population  of  Scotland  —  gentlemen,  clergy,  citizens,  and  laborers, 
men,  women,  and  children — assembled  in  the  church,  and  swore 
fealty  to  the  covenant.  Force,  of  course,  was  necessary  tQ  reduce 
the  rebels,  and  civil  war  commenced  in  Scotland.  But  war  in- 
creased the  necessities  of  the  king,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  with  the  insurgent  army. 

Eleven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
pariiament,  during  which  the  king  had  attempted  to  rule  without 
one,  and  had  resorted  to  all  the  expedients  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  crown  lawyers  could  suggest,  in  order  to  extort  money.  Im- 
posts  fallen  into  desuetude,  monopolies  abandoned  by  Elizabeth, 
royal  forests  extended  beyond  the  limits  they  had  in  feudal  times, 
fines  pMt  all  endurance,  confiscations  without  end,  imprisonments, 
tortures,  and  executions,  —  al!  marked  these  eleven  yeare.  The 
sum  for  iinea  alone,  in  this  period,  amounted  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  forest  of  Eockingham  was  en- 
larged from  six  to  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  ear!  of  Salisburj- 
was  fined  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  encroaching  upon  it.  Indi 
viduals  and  companies  had  monopolies  of  salt,  soap,  coals,  iron 
wine,   'eather,  starch,   feathers,  tobacco,  beer,  distilled   liqufra 
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lerrings,  butter,  potash,  linen  cloth,  rags,  hops,  gunpowder,  and 
divera  other  articles,  which,  of  course,  deranged  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country.  Prynne  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  had 
his  eara  cut  off,  and  his  nose  sht,  for  writing  an  offeiiaive  book  ; 
and  his  sutferings  were  not  greater  than  what  divera  others  experi- 
enced for  vindicating  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 

At  last,  the  king's  necessities  compelled  him  lo  summon 
anotlier  parliament.  He  had  exhausted  every  expedient  to  raise 
money.  His  army  clamored  for  pay ;  and  he  was  overburdened 
with  debts. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1640,  the  new  parliament  met.  It  knew 
Its  strength,  and  was  determined  now,  more  than  ever,  to  exercise 
it.  It  immediately  took  the  power  into  its  own  hands,  and  from 
remonstrances  and  petitions  it  proceeded  to  actual  hostilities ;  from 
the  denunciation  of  injustice  and  illegality,  it  proceeded  to  trample 
on  the  constitution  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  members  were  irri- 
tated and  threatened,  and  some  of  their  number  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned.  It  is  true  that  the  king  contmued  his  courses, 
and  was  resolved  en  enforcing  his  measures  by  violence.  The 
struggle  became  one  of  desperation  on  both  aides — a  struggle  for 
ascendency — and  not  for  rights. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford.  He  had  been  just  summoned  from  Ireland, 
where,  as  lord  lieutenant,  he  had  exercised  almost  regal  power 
and  regal  audacity ;  he  had  been  summoned  by  his  perplexed  and 
desponding  master  to  assist  him  by  his  counsels.  Reluctantly  he 
obeyed,  foreseeing  the  storm.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  London 
when  the  intrepid  Pym  accused  him  of  high  treason.  The  Lords 
ascepted  the  accusation,  and  the  imperious  minister  was  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

The  impeachment  of  I^ud  soon  followed ;  but  he  was  too  sin- 
,iere  in  his  tyranny  to  understand  why  he  should  be  committed. 
Nor  was  he  feared,  as  Strafford  was,  against  whom  the  vengeance 
of  the  parliament  was  especially  directed.  A  secret  committee, 
invested  with  immense  powers,  was  commissioned  to  scrutinize  his 
whole  life,  and  his  destruction  was  revived  upon.  On  the  22d  of 
March  his  trial  began,  and  lasted  seventeen  days,  during  whicn 
time,  unaided,  he  defended  himself  against  lliirteen  accusers,  with 
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co.i3umniale  ability.  Indeed,  he  had  studied  his  charges  and 
rtespised  his  adversaries.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  hf 
would  have  been  acquitted,  for  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
10  convict  him  of  high  treason;  but, an  unscrupulous  and  bfuri- 
atod  body  of  men  were  thirsting  for  his- blood,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  convict  iiim  by  bill  of  attainder  ;'  that  is,  by  act  of  parliament, 
on  its  own  paramount  authority,  with  or  without  the  law.  The 
bill  passed,  in  spite  ■  of  justice,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
attainted    earl.      He    ^as    condemned,   and    remanded    to    the 

Had  the  king  been  strong  he  would  have  saved  his  minister ; 
had  he  been  magnanimous,  he  would  have  stood  by  him  to  the  last. 
But  he  had  neither  llie  power  to  save  him,  nor  the  will  to  make 
adequate  sacrifices.  He  feebly  interposed,  but  finally  yielded,  and 
gave  his  consent  to  the  execution  of  the  main  agent  of  all  his 
aggressions  on  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  Straf- 
ford deserved  his  fate,  although  tlie  manner  of  Ihs  execution  was 
not  according  Id  law, 

A  few  months  after  the  es.ecution  of  Strafford,  an  event  occurred 
which  proved  exceedingly  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  this 
was  the  rebelhon  of  Ireland,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Protestant 
population,  caused,  primarily,  by  the  oppressive  government  of 
England,  and  the  harsh  and  severe  measures  of  the  late  lord 
lieutenant.  la  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  English  and  Scottish 
colonies  seemed  almost  uprooted;  one  of  the  most  frightful 
butcheries  was  committed  that  ever  occurred.  The  Protestants 
exaggerated  their  loss ;  but  it  h  probable  that  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand were  massacred.  The  local  government  of  Dublin  was 
paralyzed.  The  EngUsh  nation  was  filled  with  deadly  and  im- 
placable hostility,  not  against  the  Irish  merely,  but  against  the 
Calholics  every  where.  It  was  supposed  that  ihgre  was  a  general 
conspiracy  among  the  Calholics  to  destroy  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
it  was  whispered  that  the  queen  herself  had  aided  die  revolted 
Irish.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to.raise  money 
and  troops  for  Ireland.  The  Commons  took  occasion  of  fbe 
general  spirit  of  discontent  and  msurrection  to  prepare  a  grand 
remonstrance  on  the  evils  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  traced  to 
a  "  soalition  of  Papists,  Arminian  bishoos  and  clergymen,  and 
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evi!  courUfirs  and  counsellors,"  The  Commons  recited  all  Die 
evi's  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  declared  the  necessity  of  taking 
away  the  root  of  them,  which  was  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign. The  king,  in  reply,  told  the  Commons  ihat  their  remon- 
slrance  was  unparliamentary;  thatTie  could  not  understand  whai 
they  meant  by  a  wicked  party ;  that  bishops  were  entitled  to  tl\rir 
votes  in  parliament ;  and  that,  as  to  the  removal  of  evil  counsellor, 
they  must  name  whom  ihey  were.  The  remonstrance  was  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  Commons,  which  was  of  more  effect  than  an 
army  could  have  been. 

Thus  were  affairs  rapidly  reaching  a  crisis,  when  the  attempt  lo 
seize  five  of  the  most  refractory  and  able  members  of  parliament 
consummated  it.  The  members  were  HoUis,  Hazelrig,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Strode  ;  and  they  were  accused  of  high  treason. 
This  movement  of  the  king  was  one  of  the  greatest  blunders  and 
one  of  the  most  unconstitutional  acts  he  ever  committed.  The 
Commons  refused  to  surrender  their  members ;  and  then  the  king 
went  do(vn  to  the  house,  with  an  armed  force,  to  seize  them.  But 
Pym  and  others  got  intelligence  of  the  design  of  Charles,  and  had 
time  to  withdraw  before  he  arrived.  "The  baffled  tyrant  returned 
10  Whitehall  with  his  company  of  bravoes,"  while  the  city  of  Lon- 
don sheltered  Hampden  and  his  friends.  The  shops  were  shut, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  crowds,  and  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed.  The  friends  of  Charles,  who  were  inclined  to  constit«- 
tJonal  measures,  were  filled  with  shame.  It  was  now  feared  that 
the  king  would  not  respect  his  word  or  the  constitution,  and,  \rith 
all  his  promises,  was  still  bent  on  tyrannical  courses.  All  classes, 
but  bigoted  royalists,  now  felt  that  something  must  be  done 
]iromptly,  or  that  their  liberties  would  be  subverted. 

Then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  Commons  openly  defied 
nim,  while  the  king  remained  in  his  palace,  humbled,  dismayed, 
and  bewildered,  "  feeling,"  says  Clarendon,  "  Ihe  trouble  and 
nooiiy  which  usually  attend  generous  minds  upon  their  having 
committed  errors ;"  or,  as  Macaulay  says," the  despicable  repent- 
iince  which  attends  the  bungling  villain,  who,  having  attempted  to 
commit  a  crime,  finds  that  he  has  only  committed  a  folly." 

In  a  few  days,  the  king  fled  from  Whitehall,  which  he  was  never 
Ji'stined  to  see  again  tUl  he  was  led  through  it  to  the  scaffold.    He 
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went  mto  the  counlrj-  to  raise  forces  to  control  tne  par.iamont,  and 
•he  parHaracnt  made  vigorous  measures  to  put  itself  and  the  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  resistance.  On  the  23d  of  Aprd,  the  kbg,  with 
three  hundred  horse,  advanced  to  Hull,  and  were  refused  adnw- 
sion  by  the  governor.  Tliis  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  so  considered.  Thirty-two  Lords,  and  sixty  members 
of  the  Commons  departed  for  York  to  join  the  king.  The  parlia^ 
ment  decreed  an  army,  and  civil  war  began. 

Before  this  can  be  traced  we  must  consider  the  Puritans,  which 
IS  necessary  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  Revolution  The 
reigQ  of  Charles  I.  was. now  virtually  ended,  and  tiat  of  the  Par- 
liament and  Cromwell  had  begun. 


Dissensions  among  the  Protestants  themselves  did  not  occur  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  first  caused  by  difficulties  about 
a  clerical  dress,  which  again  led  to  the  advocacy  of  simpler  forma 
of  worship,  stricter  rules  of  life,  more  definite  forms  of  failh,  and 
more  democratic  principles  of  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  The  first  promoters  of  these  opinions  were  the  foreign 
divines  who  came  from  Geneva,  at  the  invitation  of  Cranmer,  of 
whom  Peter  Martyr,  Martm  Bucer,  John  it  Lasco,  were  the  most 
distinguished.  Some  Englishmen,  also,  who  had  been  travelling 
on  the  continent,  brought  with  them  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 
Among  these  was  Hooper,  who,  on  being  nominated  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Gloucester,  refused  to  submit  to  the  appointed  form  of 
consecration  and  admission.  He  objected  to  what  he  called  tJie 
Aaronical  habits  —  the  square  cap,  tippet,  and  surplice,  worn  by 
bishops.  But  dissent  became  more  marked  and  determined  when 
the  exiles  returned  lo  England,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
ttho  were  for  advancing  the  reformation  according  to  their  own 
itandard  The  queen  and  her  advisers,  gener-U^  we  e  content 
'rtith  Kmg  Edward's  liturgy;  bm  the  major  j  of  the  exlos 
desired  the  simpler  services  of  Geneva.  The  ne  v  Lisl  ops  ost 
of  whom  had  been  their  companions  abroad,  c  d  -nored  to  soften 
thtm  for  the  present,  declaring  that  they  would  se  all  he  r  nflu- 
e(  ".e  at  court  to  secure  them  indulgence.  The  q  een  he  self  con- 
mvM  at  non-c anformity,  until  her  government  as  estahl  led, 
14 
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but  then  firmly  declared  that  she  had  fixed  her  -itanclard,  and 
insisted  on  her  subjects  conforming  to  it.  The  bishops,  seeing 
this,  changed  their  conduct,  explained  away  thoir  promises,  and 
became  severe  towards  their  dissenting  brethren. 

The  standard  of  the  queen  was  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  She 
admitted  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  bat  declared 
tliat  mdividuals  must  interpret  Scripture  as  expounded  in  the  arti- 
cles and  formularies  of  the  English  church,  in  violation  of  the 
great  principle  of  Protestantism,  which  even  the  Puritans  them- 
eelves  did  not  fully  recognize  —  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  interpret  Scripture  himself,  whether  his  interpretation 
interfered  with  the  Established  Church  or  not. 

The  first  dissenters  did  not  claim  this  right,  but  only  urged  that 
certam  points,  about  which  they  felt  scruples,  should  be  left  as 
matters  indifferent.  On  all  essential  points,  they,  as  well  as 
the  strictest  conformists,  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  unifonnity 
of  public  worship,  and  of  using  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  in 
defence  of  their  doctrines.  TTie  standard  of  conformity,  accord- 
ing to  the  bishops,  was  the  queen's  supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the 
land:  according  to  the  Puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial  and 
national  synods. 

At  first,  many  of  the  Puritans  overcame  their  scruples  so  far  as 
to  comply  with  the  required  oath  and  accept  livings  in  the  Estab- 
lishment. But  they  indulged  in  many  irregularities,  which,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  winked  at  by  the 
authorities.  "  Some  performed,"  says  an  old  author,  "  divine  ser- 
vice in  tiie  chancel,  others  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  some  in 
a  seat  made  in  the  church ;  some  in  a  pulpit,  with  their  faces  to 
the  people ;  some  keeping  precisely  to  the  order  of  the  book ; 
some  intermix  psalms  in  metre ;  some  say  with  a  surplice,  and 
othera  without  one.  The  table  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church 
in  some  places,  in  others  it  stands  in  the  chancel ;  in  some  places 
the  table  stands  altarwise,  distant  from  the  wall  a  yard,  in  others 
in  tne  middle  of  the  chancel,  north  and  south.  Some  administer 
»he  communion  with  surplice  .ind  cap,  some  with  a  surplice  alone, 
others  with  none ;  snme  with  chalice  others  with  a  communion 
cup,  others  with  a  common  cup ;  some  with  unleavened  bread,  and 
Home  with   leavened  ;    aime   receive   kneeling,  others   standing, 
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nihers  dttbg;  some  baptize  in  a  font,  some  in  a  basin  ;  som^  sign 
'"ith  the  sign  «f  the  cross,  other  sign  not ;  some  minister  with  a 
surplice,  others  without;  some  with  a  square  cap,  others  with  a 
round  cap ;  some  with  a  button  cap,  and  some  with  a  hat ,  some 
m  scholar's  clothes,  some  in  common  clothes." 

These  diiferences  in  public  worship,  which,  by  many,  were  con- 
sidered as  indifferent  matters,  and  by  others  were  unduly  magni- 
fied, seem  to  have  constituted  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  early 
Puritans.  In  regard  to  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  the  necessity  of  supporting  religion  by  law,  and  articles 
of  theological  belief,  there  was  no  disagreement.  Most  of  the 
non-conformists  were  men  of  learning  and  piety,  and  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  church. 

The  mettropolilan  bishop,  at  this  time,  was  Parker,  a  great 
stickler  for  the  forms  of  the  church,  and  very  intolerant  in  all  his 
opinions.  He  and  others  of  the  bishops  had  been  appointed  as 
commissioners  lo  investigate  the  causes  of  dissent,  and  to  suspend 
all  who  refused  to  conform  lo  the  rubric  of  the  church.  Hence 
arose  the  famous  Court  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  so  much 
abused  during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles. 

Under  the  direction  of  Parker,  great  numbers  were  suspended 
from  their  livings  for  non-conformity,  and  sent  to  wander  in  a  slate 
of  destitution.  Among  these  were  some  of  the  most  learned  men 
m  the  church.  They  had  no  means  of  defence  or  livelihood,  and 
resorted  to  the  press  in  order  to  vindicate  then"  opinions.  '  For  this 
they  were  even  more  harshly  dealt  with ;  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  Star  Chamber,  that  no  person  should  print  a  book  against 
the  queen's  injunctions,  upon  the  penalty  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment; and  authority  was  given  !o  church- wardens  to  search  oh 
suspected  places  where  books  might  be  concealed.  Great  muUi- 
iLides  suffered  in  consequence  of  these  tyrannical  laws. 

But  the  non -conformists  were  further  molested.  They  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  together  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  pran, 
Lul  were  required  to  attend  regularly  the  churches  of  the  Estai 
lishment,  on  penalty  of  heavy  fines  for  neglect. 

At  length,  worried,  disgusted,  and  irritated,  they  resolved  uJoij^ 
setting  up  the  Genevan  service,  and  upon  withdrawing  entirely 
from  thf'Church  of  England.    The  seDsroii'iii,  once  made,  (]56fi,) 
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became  wider  and  wider,  and  the  Puritans  soon  after  opposed  the 
claims  of  bishops  as  a  superior  order  of  the  clergy.  They  wero 
opposed  to  the  temporal  dignities  annesed  to  the  episcopal  office  • 
to  tho  titles  and  office  of  archdeacons,  dtens,  and  chapters  ;  to  the 
iurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts ;  to  the  promiscuous  access  of  all 
persons  to  the  communion;  to  the  liturgy;  to  the  prohibition, in 
the  public  service  of  prayer,by  the  clergyman  himself;  to  the  use 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  ;  to  the  custom  of  confirmatioQ  ;  to 
the  cathedral  worship  and  organs ;  to  pluralities  and  non-residency ; 
to  the  observance  of  Lent  and  of  the  holy  days ;  and  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  by  the  crown,  bishops,  or  lay  patrons,  instead 
of  election  by  the  people. 

The  schism  was  now  complete,  and  had  grown  out  of  such  small 
differences  as  refusing  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  use 

Id  our  times,  the  Puritans  would  have  been  permitted  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way,  but  they  were  not  thus  allowed  in  the  time 
of  Ellzalieth.  Eeligious  toleration  was  not  then  understood  or 
practised ;  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  since  the  Puritans  them- 
selves, when  they  obtained  the  power,  persecuted  with  great 
severity  the  Quakers  and  the  Catliolics,  But,  durmg  the  whole 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  the  life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  they 
were  in  a  mmority,and  suffered — as  minorities  ever  have  suffered 
all  the  miseries  which  unreasonable  majorities  could  inflict. 

Archbishop  Grindal,  who  succeeded  Parker  in  1575,  recom- 
mended milder  measures  lo  the  queen ;  but  she  had  no  charity 
for  those  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  her  royal  conscience. 

Grinda!  was  succeeded,  in  1583,  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  the  antagonist 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  he  proved  a  ruler  of  the  church 
according  to  her  majesty's  mind.  He  commenced  a  most  violem 
crusade  against  the  non-conformists,  and  was  so  harsh,  cruel,  and 
unreasonable,  that  Cecil -—Lord  Burleigh— was  obliged  to  remon 
Btrate,  being  much  more  enlightened  than  the  prelate.  "  I  liava 
read  over,"  said  he,  "  your  twenty-four  articles,  and  I  find  them 
so  curiously  penned,  that  I  think  Aat  the  Spanish  Inquisition  usea 
not  so  many  questions  to  entrap  the  priests."  Nevertheless 
lines,  imprisonment,  and  the  gibbet  continued  to  do  their  work 
i"  the  vain  attempt  to  put  down  opinions,  till  within  four  or  fiva 
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veara  of  the  queen's  death,  when  there  was  a  cessution  of  porso 
c.atioa. 

But  the  Scottish  Solomon,  as  James  was  called,  renewed  the 
severity  which  Elizabeth  found  it  wise  to  remit.  Hitherto,  the 
Puritans  had  been  chiefly  Presbyterians;  but  now  the  Independents 
(irose,  who  carried  their  views  still  further,  even  to  wildncss  and 
ri  Jicaliam.  They  were  stricter  Calviniats,  and  inclined  to  repub- 
II  ^n  views  of  civil  government  Consequently,  they  were' atil! 
more  odious  than  were  Uie  Presbyterians  to  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. They  were  now  persecuted  for  their  doctrines  of  faith, 
as  well  as  for  their  forms  of  worship.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land retained  the  thirty-nine  articles ;  but  many  of  her  leading 
clergy  ^mp;ihi^ed  ^[th  the  views  of  Arminius,  and  among 
mem  w*s  the'  primate  himself.  So  strictly  were  Arminian  Joc- 
Tines  cherished,  that  no  person  under  a  dean  was  permitted  to 
discourse  on  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  efficacy,  or  uni- 
versality of  God's  grace.  And  the  king  himself  would  hear  no 
doctrines  preached,  except  those  he  had  condemned  at  the  synod 
of  Don.  But  tliis  act  was  aimed  against  the  Puritans,  who,  of 
atl  parties,  were  fond  of  preaching  on  what  was  called  "  the  Five 
['olnls  of  Calvinism."  But  ihey  paid  dearly  for  their  mdepend- 
ence.  James  absolutely  detested  them,  rega!rded  tliem  as  a  sect 
insuffisrable  in  a  well-governed  commonwealth,  and  punished  them, 
with  the  greatest  severity.  Their  theological  doctrines,  iheir, 
notions  of  church  government,  and,  above  all,  their  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic liberty,  were  odious  and  repulsive.  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
who  succeeded  Whitgift  in  1604,  went  beyond  all  his  predccessora 
in  bigotry,  but  had  not  iheir  commanding  intellects.  His  measures 
were  so  injudicious,  so  vexatious,  so  annoying,  so  severe,  and  so 
crael,  that  the  Puritans  became,  if  possible,  still  more  estranged. 
With  the  popular  discontents,  and  with  the  progress  of  persecution, 
JLeIr  numbers  increased,  both  h  Scotland  and  England.  With 
tliu  increase  of  Puritanism  was  also  a  corresponding  change  m  iho 
Church  of  England,  since  ceremony  and  forms  increased  almosi 
to  a  revival  of  Catholicism.  And  this  reaction  towards  Rome, 
favored  by  the  court,  incensed  still  more  the  Puritans,  and  led  to 
language  unnecessarily  violent  and  abusive  on  iheir  side.  Their 
controversial  tracts  were  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  bitterness  antf 
14»  M 
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n  which,  in  thu  opinion  of  James,  fully  justified  the  impris- 
fine^  and'  mutilations  wiiicii  his  minister  inflicted 
Thfi  Puritans,  in  despair,  fled  to  Holland,  and  frtm  thence  to  New 
England,  to  establish,  amid  its  barren  hills  and  desolate  foresH, 
that  worship  whi",!!  alone  fliey  thought  would  be  acceptahle  tn 
God.  Persecution  elevated  ihetn,  and  none  can  deny  thai  thej 
were  characterized  by  moral  virtues  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  which 
no  people  ever  before  or  since  exhibited.  Almost  their  only  fault 
was  intolerance  respecting  the  opinions  and  pleasures  of  many 
pood  people  who  did  not  join  their  ranks, 

James's  death  did  not  remit  their  sufferings  ;  but,  by  this  time, 
they  had  so  multiplied  that  they  became  a  party  too  formidable  to 
be  crushed.  The  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Star  Chamber 
still  filled  the  prisons  and  pillories  with  victims ;  but  every  sentence 
of  these  courts  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent,  and  hastened  the 
catastrophe  which  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  volcano,  over 
whose  foarfu!  brink  the  royal  family  and  the  haughty  hierarchy 
were  standing,  was  now  sending  forth  those  frightful  noises  which 
maicated  approaching  convulsbns. 

During  the  years  that  Charles  dispensed  with  the  pariiaments, 
when  Laud  was  both  minister  and  archbishop,  the  persecution 
reached  its  height,  and  also  popular  discontent.  During  this 
period,  the  greatest  emigration  was  made  to  New  England,  and 
even  Hampden  and  Cromwell  contemplated  joining  their  brethren 
in  America.  Arianism  and  Popery  advanced  with  Puritanism, 
and  all  parties  prepared  for  the  approaching  contest.  The  advo- 
cates of  royal  usurpation  became  more  unreasonable,  the  frieijds 
of  oopular  liberty  became  more  violent.  Those  who  had  the 
]iower,  exercised  it  without  reflection.  The  histoiy  of  the  limes 
is  simply  this  —  despotism  striving  to  put  Puritanism  and  lihpTty 
beneath  its  feet,  and  Puritanism  aiming  to  subvert  the  crowf . 

Uul  the  greatest  commotions  were  in  Scotland,  where  the  people 
were  generally  Presbyterians  ;  and  it  was  the  zeal  of  Archbishop 
T,^ad  in  suppressing  these,  and  attempting  to  change  t^.o  religion 
:<1*  i.ne  land,  which  precipitated  the  ruin  of  Charles  I. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Knox,  Scotland  had  been  the  scene  of 
'lolcnt  religious  animosities.  In  that  country,  the  reformation, 
from  the  first,  had  been  a  popular  movement.     It  was  so  impetu- 
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cm,  md  decided  ur  der  the  guidance  of  the  uncompromisiBg  Knox, 
tliai  even  before  f!;e  dethronement  of  Mary,  It  was  complete.  In 
the  year  i592,  throtigh  the  influence  of  Andrew  Melville,  the 
Presbyterian  government  was  fairly  established,  and  King  James 
U  said  to  have  thus  expressed  himself:  "  I  praise  God  thai  I  was 
horn  in  the  time  of  tlie  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  such  a  place  as 
lo  be  kmg  of  the  purest  kirk  in  the  world."  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land, however,  had  severe  struggles  from  the  period  of  its  institu- 
tion, 1560,  to  the  year  1584,  when  the  papal  influence  vras  finally 
destroyed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  ear)  of  Arran  from  the  councils 
of  the  young  king.  Nor  did  these  struggles  end  even  there. 
James,  perceiving  that  Episcopacy  was  much  raftre  consonant  with 
monarchy  than  Preshyterianism,  attempted  to  remodel  the  Scottish 
church  on  the  English  basis,  which  attempt  resulted  in  discontent 
and  rebellion.  James,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing  to  contempt 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  confirm- 
ing  Archbishop  Spotswood  in  the  chief  admmistration  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  which,  it  must  he  confessed,  were  regulated  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation. 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  he  complained  of  the  laxity 
of  the  Scotch  primate,  and  sent  him  a  set  of  rules  by  which 
he  was  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Charles  also  added  new  dignities 
(o  his  see,  and  ordained  that  he,  as  primate,  should  take  prece 
dence  over  all  the  temporal  lords,  which  irritated  the  proud  Scotcli 
nobility.  He  moreover  contemplated  the  recovery  of  tithes  and 
church  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  government,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  liturgy  on  the  Scotch  nation,  a  great  majority  of 
whom  were  Presbyterians.  This  was  the  darting  scheme  of  Laud, 
who  believed  that  there  could  scarcely  be  salvation  out  of  his 
church,  and  which  church  he  strove  to  make  as  much  like  the 
Catholic  as  possible,  and  yet  maintain  independence  of  the  pope 
But  nothing  was  absolutely  done  towards  changing  the  reli^on  of 
Scotland  until  Charies  came  down  to  Edinburgh  (1633)  tc  be 
crowned,  when  a  liturgy  was  prepared  for  the  Scotch  nation,  sub- 
jected to  the  revision  of  Laud,  but  which  was  not  submitted  to 
or  seen  by,  the  General  Assembly,  or  any  convocation  of  ministers 
in  Scotland.  Nothing  could  be  more  ill  timed  or  ill  judged  than 
this  conflict  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  people  zealoi.siT 
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Sitached  to  their  own  forms  of  worsUp.  The  clergy  united  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  both  with  the  people,  in  denouncmg  tne  con- 
duct_of  the  king  and  his  mioisters  as  tyrannical  and  unjust.  The 
rjiiions,  especially,  which  Laud  had  prepared,  were,  io  the  eyea 
of  the  Scotch,  puerile  and  superstitious ;  ihcy  could  not  conceive 
wliy  a  Protestant  prelate  should  make  so  much  account  of  tna 
jiosition  of  the  font  or  of  the  communion  table,  turned  into  on 
altar.  Indeed,  his  liturgy  was  not  much  other  than  an  English 
translation  of  the  Roman  Missal,  and  excited  the  detestation  of  all 
classes.  Yet  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  it  into  the  churches,  and 
llio  day  was  fixed  for  its  introductloa,  which  was  Easter  Sunday, 
1637.  But  such  A  ferment  was  produced,  that  the  experiment  was 
put  off  to  Sunday,  23d  of  July.  On  that  day,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  lords  of  session,  and  magistrates  were  all  present,  by  com- 
mand, in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles.  But  no  sooner  had  the  dean 
opened  the  service  book,  and  begun  to  read  out  of  it,  than  the 
])Sople,  who  had  assembled  in  great  crowds,  began  to  fill  the 
church  with  uproar.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  to 
preach,  stepped  into  the  pulpit,  and  attempted  to  appease  tlie 
tumultuous  people.  But  this  increased  the  tumult,  when  an  old 
woman,  seizing  a  stool,  hurled  it  at  the  bishop's  head.  Sticks, 
stones,  and  dirt  followed  the  stool,  with  loud  cries  of  "  Down  wilii 
the  priest  of  Baal  1 "  "  A  pape,  a  pape !  "  "  Antichrist  I "  "Pull 
him  down!"  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  which 
spread  from  city  to  village,  until  all  Scotland  was  in  arms,  and 
Episcopacy,  as  an  established  religion,  was  subverted.  In  Febrii- 
arj',  1638,  the  covenant  was  drawn  up  ia  Edinburgh,  and  was  sub- 
■jcribed  to  by  all  classes,  in  all  parts  of  Scotland;  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  General  Assembly  met  In  Glasgow,  the  first  that  had  been 
called  for  twenty  years,  and  Presbyterianism  was  reestablished  iu 
the  kingdom,  if  not  legally,  yet  m  reality. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  Convocation  opened,  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Cromwell,  the  Kirk  reigned  supreme, 
there  being  no  power  in  the  government,  or  in  the  country,  able 
or  disposed  to  resist  or  question  its  authority.  This  was  the  golden 
age  of  Presbyterianism,  when  the  clergy  enjoyed  autocratic  power 

a  sort  of  Druidical  ascendency  over  the  minds  and  consciences 

of  the  people,  in  aifairs  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
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P^ir-tanism  did  not  pervade  the  English,  as  it  did  [he  Scotch 
mmd,  although  it  soon  obtained  an  ascendency.  Most  of  the  great 
jiolilical  chieftains  who  controlled  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
wlio  clamored  for  the  death  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  were  Puri'tans. 
Bit  they  were  not  all  Presbyterians.  In  England,  after  the  fliglii 
of  the  king  from  Whitehall,  the  Independents  attracted  notice, 
and  evfrnlually  seized  the  reins  of  government.  Cromwell  was  an 
Independent. 

The  dilTerence  between  these  two  sects  was  chiefly  in  their  vievra 
about  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Both  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  were  rigid  Calvinists,  prachsed  a  severe  morality, 
were  opposed  to  gay  amusements,  disliked  organs  and  ceremonies, 
strictly  observed  the  Sahbath,  and  attached  great  importance  to 
the  close  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  Presbyterians  wenj 
t.ot  behind  the  Episcopalians  in  hatred  of  sects  and  a  free  press. 
They  had  their  model  of  worship,  and  declared  it  to  be  of  divine 
origm.  They  looked  upon  schism  as  the  parent  of  licentiousness, 
insisted  on  entire  uniformity,  maintained  the  divine  right  of  the 
clergy  to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  claimed 
the  sword  of  the  ma^strate  to  punish  schismatics  and  heretics. 
They  believed  in  the  union  of  church  and  state,  but  would  give 
the  clergy  the  ascendency  they  possessed  m  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  did  not  desire  the  entire  prostration  of  royal  authority,  but 
only  aimed  to  limit  and  curtail  it. 

The  Independents  wished  a  total  disruption  of  church  and  state, 
and  dislihad  synods  almost  as  much  as  they  did  bishops.  They 
believed  that  eveiy  congregation  was  a  distinct  church,  and  had 
a  right  to  elect  the  pastor.  They  preferred  the  greatest  variety 
of  sects  to  the  ascendency  of  any  one,  by  means  of  the  civil  sword. 
They  rejected  all  spiritual  courts,  and  claimed  the  right  of  each 
church  to  reject,  punish,  or  receive  members.  In  politics,  tliev 
wished  a  total  overthrow  of  the  government— monarchy,  anstoc". 
racy,  and  prelacy  ;  and  were  averse  to  any  peace  which  did  noi 
secure  complete  toleration  of  opinions,  and  the  complete  subversion 
of  the  established  order  of  things. 

Between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  therefore,  there 
coi-ld  not  be  any  lasting  sympathy  or  alliance.  They  only  united 
to  crush  the  common  foe ;  and,  when  Charles  was  beheaded,  and 
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Cromwell  installed  in  power,  ihey  turned  their  amis  against  eacn 

The  great  religious,  contest,  ai^er  the  rise  of  Cromwell,  was  not 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Episcopalians,  but  between  the 
■"ifferenl  sects  of  Puritans  the  elves  At  firat,  the  Independents 
harmonized  with  the  Presbyter  ns  T  e  r  theological  and  ethical 
opinions  were  the  same,  a  d  botl  co  d  ally  hated  and  despised  thn 
government  of  the  Stuarts  But  1  en  tl  e  Presbyterians  obtained 
the  ascendency,  the  Indepe  de  ts  were  grieved  and  eni'aged  to 
discover  that  religious  tolera  o  was  s  gnatized  as  the  parent  of 
all  heresy  and  schism.  While  in  power,  the  Presbyterians  shackled 
the  press,  and  their  mtolerance  brought  out  Jjhn  Milton's  famous 
tract  on  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing — one  of  the  most  masterly 
arguments  which  the  advocates  of  freedom  have  ever  made.  The 
idea  that  any  dominant  religious  sect  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  political  power,  was  the  fatal  error  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
raised  up  enemies  against  it,  after  the  royal  power  was  suppressed. 
Cromwell  was  persuaded  that  the  cause  of  religious  Uberty  would 
be  lost  unless  Presbyte nanism,  as  well  as  Episcopacy,  was  discon- 
nected with  the  state  ;  and  hence  one  great  reason  of  his  assuming 
the  dictatorship.  And  he  granted  a  more  extended  toleration  than 
had  before  been  known  in  England,  although  it  was  not  perfect. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Quakers  were  not  partakers  of  the  boon 
which  he  gave  to  his  country ;  so  hard  is  it  for  men  to  learn  the 
rights  of  others,  when  they  have  power  in  their  own  hands. 

The  Restoration  was  a  victory  over  both  the  Independents  and 
the  general  swarm  of  sectaries  which  an  age  of  unparalleled 
religious  excitement  had  produced.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  intensity  of  the  passions  which  inflamed  all  parties  of  religious 
disputants.  But  if  the  Puritan  contest  developed  fanatical  zeal, 
I  also  brought  out  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
»ny  age  has  witnessed.  With  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Puilans,  there  never  lived  a  better  class  of  men,  —  men  of  more 
elevated  piety,  more  enlarged  views,  or  greater  disinterestedness, 
patriotism,  and  moral  worth.  They  made  sacrifices  which  our  age 
can  scarcely  appreciate,  and  had  difficulties  to  contend  with  which 
were  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  reform.  Tliey  made  blunders 
wnlch  approximated  to  crimes,  but  they  made  them  in  their  inex 
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penencc  and  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty. 
They  weie  conscientious  men — men  who  acted  frorn  the  fear  of 
God,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  future 
generations.  They  launched  their  bark  boldly  upon  an  unknown 
sea,  and  heroically  endured  its  dangers  and  sufferings,  with  a  view 
of  conferring  immortal  blessings  on  their  children  and  country. 
More  prudent  men  would  have  avoided  the  perils  of  an  unknowLi 
navigation ;  but,  by  such  men,  a  great  experiment  for  humanity 
would  not  have  been  tried.  It  may  have  failed,  but  the  world  has 
learned  immortal  wisdom  from  the  failure.  But  the  Puritans  wer« 
not  mere  adventurers  or  martyrs.  They  have  done  something  of 
lasting  benefit  to  mankind,  and  they  have  done  this  hy  thi-  power 
of  f^th,  and  by  loyalty  to  their  consciences,  perverted  a.  they 
were  in  some  respects.  The  Puritans  were  not  agreeable  com. 
panions  to  the  idle,  luxurious,  or  frivolous ;  they  were  rigid  ever 
to  austerity ;  their  expressions  degenerated  into  cant,  and  they 
were  hostile  to  many  innocent  amusements.  But  these  were  pecu- 
liarities which  furnished  subjects  of  ridicule  merely,  and  did  not 
disgrace  or  degrade  them.  These  were  a  small  offset  to  their 
mora!  wisdom,  their  firm  endurance,  their  elevation  of  sentiment, 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  fear  of  God.  Such  are  the  men 
whom  Providence  ordains  to  give  impulse  to  society,  and  effect 
great  and  useful  reforms. 


We  now  return  to  consider  the  changes  which  they  attempted 
ji  government.  The  civil  war,  of  which  Cromwell  was  the  hero, 
now  claims  our  attention. 

The  refusal  of  the  governor  of  Hull  to  admit  the  king  was  vir- 
tually the  declaration  of  war,  for  which  both  parties  had  vigorouslj 

The  standard  of  the  king  was  first  raised  in  Nottingham,  while 

(he  head-quarters  of  the  parliamentarians  were  ia  London.     The 

firat  action  of  any  note  was  the  batUe  of  Edge  Hill,  (October  23, 

1642,J  but  was  undecisive.    Indeed,  botlL  parlies  hesitated  to  plunge 

ir,  at  least  until,  by  skirmishings  and  military 

i,  they  were  better  prepared  for  it. 

The  forces  of  the  belligerents,  at  this  period,  were  nearlj  equaj 
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litit  llie  parliamentarians  had  ihe  ablest  Iead(!rs.  It  was  the  mi«. 
fortune  of  the  king  to  have  no  man  of  commanding  talents,  as  hia 
counsellor,  after  the  arrest  of  Strafford.  Hyde,  afterwards  lord 
chancellor,  and  Earl  of  Clarendon,  wag  the  ablest  of  the  royalist 
party.  Falkland  and  Cdpeper  were  also  eminent  men;  but  nciljiet 
of  them  was  the  equs.  of  Pym  or  Hampden. 

The  latter  was  doubtless  the  ablest  man  in  England  at  this  time, 
and  the  only  one  who  could  have  saved  it  from  the  evils  w  hich 
afterwards  afflicted  it.  On  him  the  hopes  and  affect.ons  of  the 
nation  centred.  He  was  great  in  council  and  great  m  debate. 
He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  (be  House  of  Commons.  He 
ivas  eloquent,  honest,  unwearied,  sagacious, and  prudent.  "Never 
liad  a  man  inspired  a  nation  with  greater  confidence :  the  more 
moderate  had  faith  in  his  wisdom  ;  the  more  violent  in  his  devoted 
patriotism  ;  the  more  honest  in  his  uprightness ;  the  more  intriguing 
in  his  talents."  He  spared  neither  his  fortune  nor  his  person,  ag 
soon  as  hostilities  were  inevitable.  He  subscribed  two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  public  cause,  took  a  colonel's  commission,  and  raised 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  so  well  known  during  the  war  for  its  green 
uniform,  and  the  celebrated  motto  of  its  intrepid  leader,  —  "Ffs- 
tigia  nulla  retrorsum."  He  possessed  the  talents  of  a  great 
statesman  and  a  great  general,  and  all  the  united  qualities  requisite 
for  the  crisis  in  which  he  appeared  —  "  the  \  alor  and  energy  of 
Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the  humanity 
and  moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stem  integrity  of  Hale,  the 
ardent  public  spirit  of  Sydney.  Others  could  conquer  ,  he  alone 
could  reconcile.  A  heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuiraKsiens 
who  turned  the  tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an  eye 
as  his  watched  the  Scottish  army  descending  from  the  heights  over 
IJunhar.  But  it  was  when,  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and 
Cliarles,  had  succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  factio.s, 
nrnbilious  of  ascendency,  and  burning  for  revenge ;  it  was  when 
Ihe  vfces  and  ignorance,  which  the  old  tyranny  had  generated, 
threatened  the  new  freedom  with  destruction,  that  England  missed 
that  sobriety,  that  self-command,  that  perfect  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, that  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to  which  the  history  of 
revolutions  furnishes  nc  parallel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  in  Wasli 
iiigton  alone."  • 

•  Maoaulay. 
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This  great  man  was  removed  by  Providence  from  the  seen"  of 
violence  and  faction  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  in  one  of  those  skirmishes  in  which  the  detach- 
ments of  both  aimies  had  thus  far  engaged,  and  which  maile 
the  campaigns  of  1642-3  so  undecided,  so  tedious,  and  so  irri- 
tatmg — campaigns  in  which  the  generals  of  both  armies  reaped 
no  laurels,  n.id  which  created  the  necessity  for  a  greater  genius 
than  had  thus  :ar  appeared.  That  genius  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 
At  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill  he  was  only  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  , 
and  at  the  death  of  his  cousin  Hampden,  he  was  only  colonel. 
He  was  mdeed  a  member  of  the  Long  Pailnment,  as  was  Himp- 
den,  and  had  securt,d  the  attention  of  ihe  members  m  spite  of  his 
slovenly  appeinnce  ind  his  jncoherenl,  though  earnest  speeches. 
Under  his  rough  iild  clownish  extenor,  h  s  tilcnlswtre  not  per- 
ceived, e\cept  by  two  or  three  penetrating  mlellecls ,  i  lit  they 
were  shortly  to  appear,  ind  to  be  developed,  not  m  the  H  xiie  of 
Commons  but  on  the  field  of  battle  The  rise  of  Oliver  \\  -.m- 
well  can  scircely  be  dtled  until  the  death  of  John  Himpden  mr 
were  the  e^es  of  the  nition  fixed  on  him,  ts  their  deliverer  until 
some  time  after  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  still  ihe  eommanier  of 
the  forces,  white  the  Eirl  of  Bedfcrd,  Lord  Manchester,  Lord 
Fairfax,  Skippon,  Sir  William  Waller,  Leslie,  and  others  held  high 
posts.  Cromwell  was  still  a  subordinate  ;  hut  genius  breaks  through 
all  obstacles,  and  overleaps  all  boundaries.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  military  tatents.  The  period  of 
negotiation  had  not  fully  passed,  and  the  king,  at  his  head-quartcre 
at  Oxford,  "  that  seal  of  pure,  unspotted  loyalty,"  still  hoped  to 
amuse  the  parliament,  gam  time,  and  finally  overwhelm  its  forces. 
Prince  Rupert — brave,  ardent,  reckless,  unprincipled — still  i:avaged 
the  country  without  reaping  any  permanent  advantage.  The  par- 
.iament  was  perplexed  and  the  people  were  disappointed.  On  the 
whole,  the  king's  forces  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  were  augment 
ing;  while  plots  and  insurrections  were  constantly  revealing  tii 
the  parliamentarians  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  Had 
not  an  able  leader,  at  this  crisis,  appeared  among  the  insurgents, 
or  had  an  able  general  been  given  to  Charles,  it  is  probable  that 
the  king  would  have  secured  his  ends ;  for  popular  enthusiasm 
15 
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without  the  organization  which  a  master  spirit  alone  can   form, 
soon  burns  itself  out. 

Tlie  state  of  the  contending  parties,  from  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  for  nearly  two  years,  was  very  singular  and  very  complicated. 
The  king  remained  at  Oxford,  distracted  by  opposing  counsels, 
and  perplexed  by  various  difficulties.  The  head-quartera  of  hia 
es,  at  London,  were  no  less  the  seat  of  intrigues  and  party 
The  Presbyterians  were  the  most  powerful,  and  were 
nearly  aa  diatriifllful  of  the  Independents  as  they  were  of  the  king, 
and  feared  a  victory  over  the  king  nearly  as  much  as  tliey  did  a 
defeat  by  him,  and  the  dissensions  among  the  various  sects  and 
leaders  were  no  secret  in  the  royalist  camp,  and  doubtless  encour- 
aged Charles  in  his  endless  mtrigues_  and  dissimulations.  But  he 
was  not  equal  to  decisive  measures,  and  without  them,  in  revolution- 
ary times,  any  party  must  be  ruined.  While  he  was  meditating 
and  scheming,  he  heard  the  news  of  an  alliance  between  Scotland 
and  the  parliament,  in  which  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  in  the 
ascendency.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  he  received  smce  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  united  forces  of  his  enemies 
now  resolved  upon  more  vigorous  measures. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  parliament  had  five  armies 
— that  of  &e  Scots,  of  twenty-one  thousand  ;  that  of  Essex,  ten 
thousand  five  hundred ;  that  of  Waller,  five  thousand  one  hundred  ; 
that  of  Manchester,  fourteen  thousand  ;  and  that  of  Fairfax,  five 
tliousand  five  hundred — in  all,  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  of 
whom  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  the  entire  disposal. 
In  May,  Essex  and  Waller  invested  Oxford,  while  Fairfax,  Manches- 
ter, and  the  Scots  met  under  the  walls  of  York,  Thus  these  two 
great  royalist  cities  were  attacked  at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  par- 
liament. Charles,  Invested  by  a  stronger  force, and  being  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  the  princes,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  his  nephews, 
who  were  absent  on  their  marauding  expeditions,  ecaped  from  Ox- 
ford, and  proceeded  towards  Exeter.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ordered 
Prince  Rupert  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  York,  which  was  defendeo 
by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle.  The  united  royalist  army  now 
amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand  men,  with  a  numerous  and  well 
appointed  cavalry ;  and  this  great  force  obliged  the  armies  of  lh< 
parliament  to  raise  the  siege  of  York.     Had  Rupert  been  con 
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lented  with  ths  success,  and  intrenched  himself  in  the  stroogest 
city  of  the  north  of  England,  lie  and  Newcastle  might  have  main- 
ained  their  ground  ;  bm  Rupert,  agains.t  the  advice  of  Newcastle, 
resolved  on  an  engagement  with  the  parliamentary  generals,  who 
r^d  retreated  to  Marston  Moor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  five  miles 
from  the  city. 

The  next  day  after  the  relief  of  York  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  (July  2,  1644,)  the  bloodiest  in  the  war, 
wliich  resulted  in  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  royalist  forces,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  roya!  interests  at  the  north-  York  was  captured 
in  a  few  days.  Rupert  retreated  to  Lancashire  to  recruit  hia 
army,  and  Newcastle,  disgusted  with  Rupert,  and  with  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  withdrew  beyond  seas.  The  Scots  soon  stormed 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  whole  north  of  England  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

This  great  batUe  was  decided  by  the  ability  of  Cromwell,  now 
lieutenant-general  m  the  army  of  the  parliament.  He  had  distm- 
guished  himself  in  all  subordinate  stations,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
iu  raising  forces,  and  in  councils  of  war,  for  which  he  had  beea 
promoted  to  serve  as  second  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  But 
hia  remarkable  military  genius  was  not  apparent  to  the  parliameot 
until  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  on  him  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
now  began  to  be  centred.  He  was  now  forty-five  years  of  age, 
;n  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  burning  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  eager  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I., 
ud  f  II  b  g  He  was  an  Independent  and  a  radical,  opposed 
h  E  -jc  p  1  s,  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  the  Scots,  to  all  mod- 
m  11  moderate  measures,  to  all  jurisdiction  in  mat 

ra    f     1  d  to  all  autiiority  in  political  affairs,  which  did 

d        Ij  te  from  the  people,  who  were  called  upon  to 

reg  1  1ml  by  then-  individual  reasoa  He  was  the  idol 
!  I  d  p  d  partj ,  which  now  began  to  gain  the  ascendency 
h  n  y      isis      For  three  years,  the   Presbyterians  had 

buei.  m  the  dscendint,  but  had  not  realized  the  hopes  or  expecta- 
tions of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  freedom.  By  turns  imperi- 
ous end  wavering,  fanatical  and  moderate,  they  sought  to  cunai; 
and  (tumble  the  king,  not  to  ruin  him  ;  to  depress  Episcopacy,  but 
to  estabhsh  another  religion  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.    Thf  ir 
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leaders  were  timid,  insincere,  and  disunited ;  few  among  them 
had  definite  views  respecting  the  fulure  government  of  the  realm ; 
and  they  gradually  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  But  ihfl 
Independents  reposed  fearlessly  on  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
their  alstrael  principles,  and  pronounced,  without  a  seruple,  tiioso 
potent  words  whieh  kindled  a  popular  enthusiasm  —  equahty  of 
rights,  the  just  distrihution  of  property,  and  the  removal  of  all 
abuses.  Above  all,  they  were  enthusiasts  in  religion,  as  welt  as 
in  liberty,  and  devoutly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvm.  They 
abominated  all  pleasures  and  pursuits  which  diverted  their  minds 
from  the  contemplation  of  God,  or  the  reality  of  a  future  state. 
Cromwell  himself  lived  in  the  ecstasy  of  religious  excitement. 
His  language  was  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  its  solemn  truths 
were  not  dogmas,  hut  convictions  to  his  ardent  mind.  In  the  ardor 
of  his  zeal  and  the  frenzy  of  his  hopes,  he  fondly  fancied  that  the 
people  of  England  were  to  rise  in  simultaneous  confederation, 
shake  off"  all  the  old  shackles  of  priests  and  kings,  and  be  governed 
in  all  their  actions,  by  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  A  sort  of 
Jewish  theocracy  was  to  he  restored  on  earth,  and  he  was  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  divine  will,  as  was  Joshua  of  old,  when  ho  led 
the  Israelites  against  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  promised  land. 
Up  to  this  time,  no  inconsistencies  disgraced  him.  His  prayers 
and  his  exhortations  were  in  accordance  with  his  actions,  and  the 
most  scrutinizing  malignity  could  attribute  nothing  to  him  but  sin- 
cerity and  ardor  in  the  cause  which  he  had  so  warmly  espoused. 
As  magistrate,  as  member  of  parliament,  as  farmer,  or  as  general, 
he  slighted  no  religious  duties,  and  was  devoted  to  the  apparent 
interests  of  England.  Such  a  man,  so  fervent,  enthusiastic,  honest, 
patriotic,  and  able,  of  course  was  pointed  out  as  a  future  leader, 
especially  when  his  great  military  talents  were  observed  at  Marsion 
Moor.  From  the  memorable  2d  of  July  he  became  the  most 
marked  and  influential  man  in  England.  Hampden  had  offered 
up  his  life  as  a  martyr,  and  Pym,  the  gieat  lawyer  and  statesman, 
liad  died  from  exhaustion.  Essex  had  won  no  victory  commensu- 
rate with  the  public  expectations,  and  Waller  lost  his  army  by 
desertions  and  indecisive  measures.  Both  Essex  and  Manchester, 
with  their  large  estates,  their  aristocratic  connections,  and  theii 
Presbyterian  sympathies,  were  afraid  of  treating  the  king  loo  well 
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The  battle  of  Newbury,  which  shortly  after  was  gained  by  the  par- 
liamentarians,  was  without  decisive  results,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
indecision  of  Manchester.  The  pHrliaraent  and  the  nation  looked 
for  another  leader,  who  would  pursue  his  advantages,  and  adopt 
more  vigorous  measures.  At  this  point,  the  Presbyterians  woultl 
have  made  peace  with  the  king,  who  still  continued  his  insincere 
negotiations  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Independents  had  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  their  voice  was  for  war — no  more  dallying, 
no  more  treaties,  no  more  half  measures,  but  uncompromising 
war.  It  was  plain  that  either  the  king  or  the  Independents  must 
be  (he  absolute  rulers  of  England. 

Then  was  passed  {April  3, 1645}  the  famous  Self-Denying  Ordi- 
nance, by  which  all  members  of  parliament  were  excluded  from 
command  in  the  army,  an  act  designed  to  get  rid  of  Essex  and 
Manchester,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Cromwell. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command,  and 
Cromwell  was  despatched  into  the  inland  counties  to  raise  recruits. 
But  it  was  soon  obvious  that  the  army  could  do  nothing  without 
him,  although  it  was  remodelled  and  reenforccd;  and  even  Fairfax 
and  his-officers  petitioned  parliament  that  Cromwell  might  be  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  again,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
horse  j  which  request  was  granted,  and  Cromwell  rejoined  the 
army,  of  which  he  was  its  hope  and  idol. 

He  joined  it  in  time  to  win  the  most  decisive  battle  of  the  war, 
the  battle  of  Nascby,  June  14,  1645.  The  forces  of  botli  armies 
wore  nearly  balanced,  and  the  royalists  were  commanded  by  the 
king  in  person,  assisted  by  his  ablest  generals.  But  the  rout  of  tlie 
king's  forces  was  complete,  his  fortunes  were  prostrated,  and  he 
was  driven,  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  while  the  victorious  parliamentarians  were 
filled  with  exultation  and  joy.  Cromwell,  however,  was  modest 
and  composed,  and  ascribed  thp  victory  to  the  God  of  battles, 
who^  servant,  he  fancied,  he  preeminently  was. 

Tlie  parliamentary  army  continued  its  successes,  Montroso 
gained  the  battle  of  Alford ;  Bridgewater  surrendered  to  Fairfax 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  surrendered  to  Montrose  ;  Prince  Rupert 
was  driven  from  Bristol,  and,  as  the  king  thought,  most  disgrace- 
fully ,  which  misfortune  gave  new  joy  to  the  parliament,  and  causeo 
15* 
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new  thanksgivings  from  Cromwell,  who  gained  the  \ictory.  From 
Bristol,  the  army  turned  southward,  and  encountered  what  royalisS 
forre  there  was  in  that  quarter,  stormed  Bridgewater,  drove  IhR 
royalist  generals  into  Cornwall,  look  Winchester,  battered  down 
Basing  House,  rich  in  provisions,  ammunition,  and  silver  plate,  and 
completely  prostrated  all  the  hopes  of  the  king  in  Hie  south  of 
England.     Charles  fled  from  Oxford,  secretly,  to  join  the  Scottish 

By  the  24th  of  June,  1646,  all  the  garrisons  of  England  ana 
Wales,  except  those  in  the  north,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  Ju!y,  the  parliament  sent  then*  final  propositions  to  the 
king  at  Newcastle,  which  were  extremely  humiliating,  and  which 
he  rejected.  Negotiations  were  then  entered  into  hetween  the 
parliament  and  the  Scots,  which  were  long  protracted,  but  which 
finally  ended  in  an  agreement,  hy  the  Scots,  to  surrender  the  kmg 
(o  the  parliament,  for  the  payment  of  their  dues.  They  accord- 
ingly marched  home  with  an  instalment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  king  was  given  up,  not  to  the  Independents,  but 
to  the  Commissioners  of  parliament,  in  which  body  the  Presbyterian 
interest  predominated. 

At  this  juncture,  (January,  1647,)  Cromwell,  rather  than  the  king, 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  head.  The  Presbyterians,  who  did  not 
wish  to  abolish  royalty,  but  establish  uniformity  with  their  mode  of 
worship,  began  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  the  Independents,  who 
were  bent  on  more  complete  toleration  of  opinions,  and  who  aimed 
at  a  total  overthrow  of  many  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  country. 
So  soon  as  the  king  was  humbled,  and  in  their  hands,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  disband  the  army  which  had  gloriously  finished  the  war, 
and  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  Independents,  and  to  create 
e  new  one  on  a  Presbyterian  model.  The  excuse  was,  that  tie 
contest  was  ended,  while,  indeed,  the  royalists  were  rather  dis- 
persed and  humbled,  than  tubdued.  It  was  voted  that,  in  the 
jyjduced  army,  no  one  should  have,  except  Fairfax,  a  higher  rank 
than  colonel,  a  measure  aimed  directly  at  Cromwell,  now  both 
feared  and  distrusted  by  the  Presbyterians.  But  the  army  refused 
to  be  disbanded  without  payment  of  its  arrears,  and,  moreover, 
marehed  upon  London,  in  spite  of  the  vote  of  the  parliament  that 
it  shotild  not  come  within  twenty-five  miles.     Several  irritating 
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resolutJona  ware  passed  by  the  parliament,  which  onl}-  had  l\.t> 
fifFect  of  uniting  the  army  more  strongly  together,  in  resbtance 
ngainst  parliament,  as  w^ll  as  against  the  king.  The  Lords  and 
Commons  then  voted  that  the  Iting  should  be  brought  nearer  Lon- 
don, and  new  negotiations  opened  with  him,  which  were  preventnd 
.'rom  being  carried  Into  effect  by  tbe  seizure  of  the  king  at  Hoimby 
House,  by  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  strong  party  of  horse  belonging  to 
Whalley's  regiment,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton.  His  majesty  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  his 
worst  enemy,  and,  though  treated  with  respect  and  deference,  wjis 
really  guarded  closely,  and  watched  by  the  Independent  generals. 
The  same  day,  Cromwell  left  London  in  haste,  and  joined  the 
army,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest. 
He  was  cordially  received,  and  forthwith  the  army  resolved  not  to 
disband  until  all  the  national  grievances  were  redressed,  thus  setting 
itself  up  virtually  against  all  the  constituted  authorities  Fairfaji. 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Hammond,  with  other  high  officers,  then 
waited  on  the  king,  and  protested  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  «ith 
the  seizure  of  his  person,  and  even  mviled  him  to  return  to  Hoimby 
House.  But  the  king  never  liked  the  Presbyterians,  and  v.n'i 
willing  to  remain  with  the  army  instead,  especially  since  he  was 
permitted  to  have  Episcopal  chaplains,  and  to  see  whomsoever  he 

The  generals  of  the  army  were  not  content  with  the  seizure  of 
bis  majesty's  person,  but  now  caused  eleven  of  the  most  obnoiiioui 
of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  of  parliament  to  be  accused,  upon 
which  they  hid  themselves,  while  the  army  advanced  towards 
Tendon.  The  parliament,  at  first,  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but 
soon  abandoned  its  courae,  and  now  voted  that  the  army  shoula 
be  treated  with  more  respect  and  care.  It  was  evident  now  to  ah 
persons  where  the  seat  of  power  rested. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  vras  removed  from  Newmarket  1o 
I,  from  Hatfield  to  Wobum  Abbey,  and  thence  to  Windsur 


Castle,  which  m 


V  mtngues  and  negotiations  o 


his  pari,  and  on  the  part  of  parliament,  and  even  on  tlie  part  c. 
Cromwell.  This  was  the  last  chance  the  king  had.  Had  he  cor- 
dially sided  now  with  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Independents, 
(lis  subsequent  misfortunes  might  have  been  averted.      Rut  lis 
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liated  both  parties,  and  trifled  wMi  both,  and  hoped  to  conquer 
both.  He  was  unable  to  see  the  crisis  of  his  affairs,  or  to  adapt 
himself  to  it.  He  was  incapable  of  fair*dealing  with  any  party 
His  duphcity  and  dissimulation  were  fully  made  known  to  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  by  a  letter  of  the  king  to  hia  wife,  which  they  inter 
cGpted  ;  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  more  decided  courses. 
The  king  was  more  closely  guarded ;  the  army  marched  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London  ;  a  committee  of  safety  was  named, 
and  parliament  was  intimidated  into  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  by 
which  the  city  of  Liondon  and  the  Tower  were  intrusted  to  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell.  The  Presbyterian  party  was  forever  depressed, 
ils  leading  members  fled  to  France,  and  the  army  had  every  thing 
after  its  own  ivay.  Parliament  still  was  ostensibly  the  supreme 
power  in  the  land ;  but  it  was  enthely  controlled  by  the  Independ 
enf  leaders  and  generals. 

The  victorious  Independents  tiien  made  their  celebrated  pro- 
posals to  the  king,  as  the  Presbyterians  liad  done  before  them ; 
only  the  conditions  which  the  former  imposed  were  more  liberal, 
and  would  have  granted  to  the  kmg  powers  almost  as  great  as  are 
now  exercised  by  tlie  sovereign.  But  he  would  not  accept  them, 
and  continued  to  play  his  game  of  kingcraft. 

Shortly  after,  the  king  contrived  to  escape  from  Windsor  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  connivance  of  Cromwell.  At  Carisbrook 
Castle,  where  he  quartered  himself,  he  was  more  closely  guarded 
than  before.  Seeing  this,  he  renewed  bis  negotiations  with  me 
Scots,  and  attempted  to  escape.  But  escape  was  impossible.  He 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who  mmed  at  his  life.  A  strong  party 
in  the  army,  called  the  Levellers,  openly  advocated  'his  execu- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  republic ;  and  parliament  itself 
•  resolved  to  have  no  further  treaty  with  him.  His  only  hope  was 
now  from  the  Scots,  and  they  prepared  to  rescue  him. 

Although  the  government  of  the  country  was  now  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  the  Independents  and  of  the  army,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  extremely  critical,  and  none  other  than  Cromwell  could  have 
extricated  the  dominant  party  from  the  difficulties.  In  one  quanei 
was  an  imprisoned  and  intriguing  king  in  league  with  the  Scots, 
whde  the  royalist  party  was  waiting  for  the  first  reverse  to  rLse  up 
Qfiain  with  new  strength  in  various  parts  of  the  land.     Indeed, 
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there  were  several  insurrections,  which  required  all  the  vigor 
of  Cron-.well  to  suppress.  The  city  of  London,  which  held  tho 
purse-strings,  was  at  heart  Presbyterian,  and  was  extremely  diasatis- 
fiod  with  the  course  affairs  were  taking.  Then,  again,  there  was 
a  large,  headstrong,  levelling,  mutineer  party  in  the  army,  which 
clamored  for  violent  courses,  which  at  that  time  would  have  rtiined 
every  thing.  Finally,  the  Scotch  parliament  had  voted  to  raiw  a 
force  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  invade  England  and  rescue  the 
king.  Cromwell,  before  he  could  settle  the  peace  of  the  couotrj-, 
must  overcome  all  these  difficulties.  Who,  but  he,  could  have 
triumphed  over  so  many  obstacles,  and  such  apparent  anarchy  ? 

The  iirst  thing  Cromwell  did  was  to  restore  order  in  England  ; 
and  therefore  he  obtained  leave  to  march  against  the  rebels,  who 
had  arisen  m  various  parts  of  the  country.  Scarcely  were  these  sub- 
dued, before  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Scottish  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  A  second  civil  war  now  commenced,  and 
all  parties  witnessed  the  result  with  fearful  anxiety. 

The  army  of  Hamilton  was  not  as  large  as  he  had  hoped.  Still 
he  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  crossed  the  borders,  while  Crom- 
well was  besieging  Pembroke,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom. 
But  Pembroke  soon  surrendered;  and  Cromwell  advanced,  by 
rapid  marches,  against  the  Scottish  army,  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  his  own.  The  hostile  forces  met  in  Lancashire.  Hamil- 
ton was  successively  defeated  at  Preston,  Wigan,  and  Warrington. 
Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner  at  Ultoxeter,  August  25,  1648,  and 
his  invading  army  was  completely  annihilated. 

Cromwell  then  resolved  to  invade,  in  his  turn,  Scotland  itself, 
and,  by  a  series  of  military  actions,  to  give  to  the  army  a  stiii 
greater  ascendency.  He  was  welcomed  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  the  bead  of  an  opposing  faction,  and  was  styled  "  tho 
Preserver  of  Scotland."  That  country  was  indeed  rent  with  most 
ur.happy  divisions,  which  Lleutenant-Genera!  Cromwell  remedied 
in  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  then  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps, 
10  compose  greater  difficulties  at  home.  In  his  absence,  the 
Presbyterians  had  rallied,  and  were  again  negotiating  with  the 
king  on  the  Isle  of  Wght,  while  Cromwell  was  openly  denounced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  ambitious,  treacherous,  and  perfidious. 
Fairfav,  his  superior  in  command,  but  inferior  in  influence,  vas 
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SLibduing  the  rebel  royalists,  who  made  a  firm  resistance  at  Col- 
•ilicster,  and  all  the  various  parties  were  sending  their  remonstrances 
to  parliament. 

Among  these  was  a  remarkable  one  from  the  regiments  of 
Ireton,  Ingoldshy,  Fleetwood,  WhuUey,  and  Overton,  which  im- 
puted to  parliament  the  neglect  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  called 
upon  it  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  election 
of  a  supreme  magistrate,  and  threatened  to  lake  matters  into  their 
o\vn  hands.  This  was  in  November,  1646  ;  but,  long  before  this, 
a  republican  government  was  contemplated,  although  the  leaders 
of  the  army  had  not  joined  m  with  the  hue  and  cry  which  the 
fanatical  Levellers  had  made. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  the  petition  from  the  army  had 
raised,  the  news  arrived  that  the  king  had  been  seized  a  second 
time,  and  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  Hurst  Castle,  on  the 
coast  opposite  the  island,  where  he  was  closely  confined  by  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Parliament  was  justly  indignant,  and  the 
debate  relative  to  peace  was  resumed  with  redoubled  earnestness. 
It  is  probable  that,  at  this  crisis,  so  irritated  was  parliament  agamst 
the  army,  peace  would  have  been  made  with  the  king,  and  the 
Independent  party  suppressed,  had  not  most  decisive  measures 
been  taken  by  the  army.  A  rupture  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army  was  inevitable.  But  Cromwell  and  the  army 
chiefs  had  resolved  upon  their  courses.  The  mighty  stream  of 
revolution  could  no  longer  bo  checked.  Twenty  thousand  men 
had  vowed  that  parliament  should  be  purged.  On  the  morning  of 
December  6,  Colonel  Pride  and  Colonel  Rich,  with  troops,  sur- 
rounded the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  as  the  members  were  going 
mto  the  house,  the  most  obnoxious  were  seized  and  sent  to  prison, 
amono  whom  were  Primrose,  who  had  lost  his  ears  in  his  contest 
against  the  crown.  Waller,  Harley,  Walker,  and  various  olhei 
men,  who  hud  distinguished  themselves  as  advocates  of  constiiu- 
tional  liberty.  None  now  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons  but 
gome  forty  Independents,  who  were  the  tools  of  the  army,  and 
.  who  voted  to  Cromwell  their  hearty  thanks.  "  The  minority  had 
now  become  a  majority,"— which  is  not  unusual  in  revolutionary 
times,— and  proceeded  to  die  work,  in  good  earnest,  which  i  ^a.d 
king  contemplated. 
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This  waa  the  irial  of  the  king,  whose  iiparlmonO  al  Whitehall 
were  now  ooeupied  by  his  victorio»  geneml,  anil  who»  treasute. 
were  now  lavished  on  his  triumphant  soldiere 

On  the  17th  of  Depember,  1648,  in  the  middle  of  the  ni.ht  the 
drawbridge  of  the  Ca.tle  of  Hi„,t  wa.  lowered,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  entered  the  yard.     Two  days  after,  the  king  wu.  removed  to 
Windsor.     On  the  23d,  the  Commons  voted  that  he  slionld  he 
hronght  to  triah     On  the  20th  of  Jannary,  Charles  Stn.r.,  Ki™, 
of  Engiand,  w„   brought   before  the  Court  of  High  Oommis- 
..o~,.n  Westminster  flail,  and  placed  at  the  bar,  to  be  tried  by 
this  self.constitutod  bod,  for  his  life.     In  the  mdictmenl,  bo  wa, 
charged  with  being  a  tyrant,  tiuitor,  and  murderer.     To  sueh  an 
indictment,  and  before  such  a  body,  the  dignified  but  unfortunate 
•uccessor  of  Wilii.m  the  Conqueror  demurred.      He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdietion  of  the  court.     But  the  solemn  meek- 
ery  of  the  trial  proceeded  nevertheless,  and  on  the  !!7th,  sentence 
ol  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  prisoner  _  that  prisoner  the 
King  of  England,  a  few  years  before  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
state.     On  Jmiuary  30,  the  bloody  sentence  was  executed,  and 
the  soul  of  the  murdered  king  ascended  to  that  God  who  paiJons 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  in  spite  of  all  their  mistake., 
errom,  and  delusions.     The  career  of  Charles  1.  is  the  most  meian. 
ehoiy  m  English  history.     That  bo  was  tyrannical,  that  lie  disre. 
garded  the  laws  by  which  he  swore  to  rule,  that  be  was  nansw. 
and  bigoted,  that  he  was  deceitful  in  his  promises,  that  he  wa. 
bent  on  overturning  the  liberties  of  England,  and  did  not  compro- 
nend  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  his  times,  can  scarcely  be    ' 
questioned.     But  that  be  was  sincere  in  his  religion,  upright  hi  his 
private  life,  of  respectable  talents,  and  good  intentions,  must  also 
be  admitted.     His  execution,  or  mther  hi,  martyrdom,  made  a 
Jeep  and  melancholy  impression  hi  all  Christian  countries,  and 
.-as  the  great  blunder  which  the  republicans  made— a  blunder 
•hich   HampJen  would  have  avoided.     His  death,  however,  re- 
noved  from  England  a  most  dangerous  intriguer,  and,  for  a  while 
=emented   the  power  of  Oremweli  and  his  party,  who  now  had 
undisputed  ascendency  b  the  government  of  the  realm.     Charles's 
exacoons  and  tyranny  provoked  the  resistance  of  parliament,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  then  intensciv  e.xcited  in  discussing 
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(he  abstract  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  resist 
ance  of  parliament  created  the  necessity  of  an  army,  and  tha 
indignation  of  the  people  filled  it  with  enthusiasts.  The  army 
flushed  with  success,  forgot  its  relations  and  duties,  and  usurpeo 
the  government  it  had  destroyed ,  and  a  militarj'  dictatorship, 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  revolution,  though  under  the  name 
of  a  republic,  succeeded  to  the  despotism  of  the  Stuart  kings. 
This  republic,  therefore,  next  claims  attention. 


REFEBESCEa.  —  Tho  atanilard  Historiea  ot  England.  Guizot'a  History 
of  the  English  Revolution.  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Tora- 
ter'B  Life  of  the  Statesmen  of  lihe  Commonwealth.  Neil's  History  of  the 
Pniitans.  Macaulay's  Essays.  Lives  of  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Strafford, 
Land,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell.  These  works  furnish  all  the  common 
information.  Few  American  students  have  the  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate Thurlow's  State  Papers,  ot  Eushwoith,  "Whitelocke,  Dugdsle,  « 
Ilta,  Hutchinson. 
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CHAPTER     Xni. 

PROTBCTOEATE  OF  OLIVER  CE.OMWELL. 

On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution,  January  30,  1649.  the 
House  of  Commons  —  being  but  the  shadow  of  a  House  of  C/iin- 
mons,  yet  ostensibly  the  supreme  authority  in  England  —  passed 
an  act  prohibiting  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any 
other  person,  to  be  king  of  England,  On  the  6lh  of  Februarv, 
the  House  of  Poors  was  decreed  useless  and  dangerous,  and  was 
also  dispensed  with.  On  the  next  day,  royalty  was  formally 
abol  shed  The  supremo  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  council 
of  state  of  forty  members,  the  president  of  which  was  Bradshaw, 
the  relative  and  friend  of  Milton,  who  employed  his  immortal  genius 
in  advocating  the  new  government.  The  army  remained  under  the 
command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell ;  the  navy  was  controlled  by 
a  board  of  admiralty,  headed  by  Sir  Harry  Vane.  A  greater  tolera- 
tion of  religion  was  proclaimed  than  had  ever  been  known  before, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  additionally 
vexed  that  the  state  was  separated  entirely  from  the  church. 

The  Independents  pursued  their  victory  with  considerable  mode- 
ration, and  only  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Lords  Holland. and  Ca- 
pel,  were  executed  for  treason,  while  a  few  others  were  shut  up  in 
tiie  Tower.  Never  was  so  mighty  a  revolution  accomplished  with  so 
little  bloodshed.  But  it  required  all  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  Fair 
fax  and  Ciomweil  to  repress  the  ultra  radical  spirit  which  had 
ci«pt  into  several  detachments  of  the  army,  and  to  balile  the 
movements  which  the  Scots  were  making  in  favor  of  Charles 
Stuart,  who  had  already  been  proclaimed  king  by  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 

The  insurrection  in  Ireland  first  required  the  notice  of  the  nrw 
English  government.  Cromwell  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  wur, 
and  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant.  Dubim  and  Berry  were  the  only 
places  which  held  out  for  the  parliament.  All  other  parts  of  the 
covntry  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  .  On  the  15lh  of  Augu^U 
16 
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Cromwell  and  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  landed  near  Dublin  witli  an 
»rmy  of  six  thous-ind  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  only ;  but  it 
was  an  army  of  Ironsides  and  Titans,  In  six  months,  tJie  com- 
plete reconquest  of  the  country  was  efFected.  The  policy  of  tho 
conqueror  was  severe  and  questionable  ;  but  it  was  su'-cessful. 
In  the  hope  of  bringing  the  war  lo  a  speedy  termination,  Cromwell 
proceeded  in  sueb  a  way  as  to  bring  terror  to  bis  name,  and  cui-sea 
on  bis  memory.  Drogheda  and  Wexford  were  not  only  taken  by 
storm,  but  nearly  the  whole  garrison,  of  more  tlian  five  fhouiand 
men,  were  torbarously  put  'o  the  sword.  The  Irish  quailed  before 
such  a  victor,  and  town  after  town  hastened  to  make  peace. 
Cromwell's  excuse  for  his  undeniable  cruelties  was,  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  of  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  him  to  be  a 
judge.  Scotland  was  iii  array,  and  English  affairs,  scarcely  set- 
tled, demanded  bis  presence  in  London.  An  imperfect  conquest, 
on  the  principles  of  Rousseau's  philanthropy,  did  not  suit  the  taste 
or  the  notions  of  Cromwell.  If  he  had  consumed  a  few  more 
months  tlian  he  actually  employed,  either  in  treaty-making  with  a 
deceitful  though  oppressed  people,  or  in  battles  on  the  principles 
of  the  military  science  then  in  vogue,  the  cause  of  Independency 
would  have  been  lost;  and  that  cause,  associated  with  that  of 
liberty,  in  the  eyes  of  Cromwell,  was  of  more  value  than  the  whole 
Irish  nation,  or  any  other  nation.  Cromwell  vras  a  devotee  to  a 
cause.  Principles,  with  him,  were  every  thing ;  men  were  nothing 
in  comparison.  To  advance  the  principles  for  which  he  fought, 
he  scnjpled  to  use  no  means  or  instruments.  In  this  he  may  have 
erred.  But  this  policy  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  We  cannot 
justify  his  cruelties  in  war,  because  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  war 
itself.  But  if  we  acknowledge  its  necessity,  we  should  remember 
that  such  a  master  of  war  as  -ivas  Cromwell  knew  his  circunt- 
stances  better  than  we  do  or  can  know.  To  his  immortal  glory  il 
can  be  said  that  he  never  inflicted  cruelty  when  he  deemed  it  un- 
necessary ;  that  he  never  fought  for  the  love  of  fighting ;  and  tliat 
he  stopped  fighting  when  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  was  won. 
And  ibis  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  Conquerors,  even  of 
those  imbued  with  sentimental  horror  of  bloodshed.  Our  world  is 
full  of  cant,  Cromwell's  language  sometimes  sounds  like  it,  espe- 
cidly  w'nen  lie  speaks  of  the  "  hand  of  the  Lord  "  in  "  these  mighty 
cDanges,"  who  "  breaketh  the  enemies  of  hia  ctiurcli  m  pieces.' 
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Wlieii  ihe  conquest  of  Ireland  was  completed,  Ciomweil  haa 
■enea  to  London  to  receive  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  the  accla. 
nialions  of  tlie  people ;  and  then  he  hurried  to  Scotland  to  do  battle 
with  the  Scots,  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  were 
resolved  to  establish  Presbyleriamsm  and  royalty.  Cromwell  now 
superseded  Fairfax,  and  was  created  captain-general  of  the  force* 
of  ;he  commonwealth.  Cromwell  passed  the  borders,  reached  Edin. 
burgh  without  molestation,  and  then  advanced  on  the  Scotch  army 
oC  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  under  Lesley,  at  Dunbar,  where 
was  fought  a  most  desperate  battle,  but  which  Cromwell  gained  with 
marvellous  intrepidity  and  skill.  Three  thousand  men  were  killed, 
and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Scots 
blasted.  The  lord-general  made  a  halt,  and  the  whole  army  sang 
Ine  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  psalm,  and  then  advanced  upon 
the  capital,  which  opened  its  gales.  Glasgow  followed  the  exam- 
ple ;  the  whole  south  of  Scotland  submitted  ;  while  the  king  fled 
towards  the  Highlands,  but  soon  rallied,  and  even  took  the  bold 
resolution  of  marching  into  England,  while  Cromwell  was  besieg- 
ing Perth.  Charles  reached  Worcester  before  ho  was  overtaken, 
established  himself  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  but  was  attacked 
by  Cromwell,  was  defeated,  and  with  difficulty  fied.  He  reached 
France,  however,  and  quietly  rested  until  .he  was  brought  back  by 
General  Monk, 

With  the  battle  of  Worcester,  September  3,  1651,  which  Crom- 
well called  his  "  crowning  mercy,"  ended  his  military  life.  From 
(hat  day  to  the  time  when  he.  became  protector,  the  most  noticeaole 
point  in  his  history  is  his  conduct  towards  the  parliament.  And 
this  conduct  is  the  most  objectionable  part  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter ;  for  in  this  he  violated  the  very  principles  he  originally  pro- 
fessed, and  committed  the  same  usurpations  which  he  condemned 
in  Charles  L  Here  he  was  not  true  to  himself  or  his  cause. 
Here  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  censure  of  all  posterity ;  and 
although  he  had  great  excuses,  and  his  course  has  many  pallia- 
tions, still  it  would  seem  a  mockery  of  all  moral  distinctions  not  to 
condemn  in  him  what  we  would  condemn  in  another,  or  what 
Cromwell  himself  condemned  in  the  murdered  king.  It  is  true  ho 
did  not,  at  once,  turn  usurper,  not  until  circumstances  seemed  to 
warrant  the  usurpation  —  the  utter  impossibility  of  governing  Eng- 
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land,  fxcept  by  esareising  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  On  the  principles  of  expediency,  he  has  been  vindicateo, 
and  will  be  vindicated,  so  long  as  his  cause  is  advocated  by  parti- 
san historians,  or  expediency  itself  is  advocated  as  a  nUe  of  life. 

After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell  lost,  i 
democratic  sympathies,  and  naturally,  in  view  of  the  great  e. 
of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  ideatified.  That  fle  desired 
ine  public  good  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt ;  and  he  adapted  him- 
self to  those  circumstances  which  seemed  to  advance  it,  and  which 
IX  spirit  of  wild  democratic  license  assuredly  did  not.  Bo  far  as 
It  contributed  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  Stuarta,  and  the  whole 
system  of  public  abuses,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Cromwell  favored 
it  But  no  further.  When  it  seemed  subversive  of  law  and  order, 
the  grand  ends  of  alt  civil  governments,  then  he  opposed  it. 
And  in  this  he  showed  that  he  was  much  more  conservative  in 
his  spirit  than  has  often  been  supposed;  and,  in  this  conserva- 
tism he  resembled  Luther  and  other  great  reformers,  who  were 
not  unreflecting  incendiaries,  as  is  sometimes  thought  —  men  who 
destroy,  but  do  not  reconstruct.  Luther,  at  heart,  was  a  conserva. 
tive,  and  never  sought  a  change  to  which  he  was  not  led  by  strong 
inward  tempests  —  forced  to  make  it  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
which  he  ever  obeyed,  and  loyally  to  which  so  remarkably  char- 
acterized the  early  reformers,  and  no  class  of  men  more  than 
the  Puritaiis.  Cromwell  abhorred  the  government  of  Charles, 
because  it  was  not  a  government  which  respected  justice,  and 
which  set  at  defiance  the  higher  laws  of  God.  It  was  not  because 
Charles  violated  the  constitution,  it  was  because  he  violated  truth 
and  equity,  and  the  nation's  good,  that  he  opposed  him.  Cromwell 
usurped  his  prerogatives,  and  violated  the  English  constitution ;  hut 
he  did  not  transgress  those  great  primal  prhiciples  of  truth,  for 
which  constitutions  are  made.  He  looked  beyond  constitutions  to 
abstract  laws  of  justice  ;  and  it  never  can  be  laid  to  his  charge 
that  he  slighted  these,  or  proved  a  weak  or  wicked  ruler.  He 
quarrelled  with  parliament,  because  the  parliament  wished  to  pei- 
petuate  its  existence  unlawfully  and  meanly,  and  was  moreover 
unwilling  and  unable  to  cope  with  many  difficulties  which  con- 
stantly arose.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Cromwell  may  thus  hav» 
thought :  "  I  will  not  support  the  parliament,  for  it  will  not  main 
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tam  law ;  it  will  not  legislate  wisely  or  beneficently;  it  seeks  -la 
own,  not  the  nation's  good.  And  therefore  I  take  away  its  exiht- 
ence,  and  rule  myself;  for  I  have  the  fear  of  God  before  my 
eyes,  and  am  determined  to  rule  by  his  laws,  and  to  advance  hu 
glory."  Deluded  he  was ;  blinded  by  ambition  he  may  have  been 
but  he  sought  to  elevate  his  country  ;  and  his  efforts  in  her  behall 
are  appreciated  and  praised  by  the  very  men  who  are  most  seven 
on  his  undoubted  usurpation. 

Shortly  after  the  Long  Parliament  was  purged,  at  the  instigation 
of  Cromwell,  and  had  become  the  Rump  Parliament,  as  it  was 
derisively  called,  it  appumted  a  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  time  when  their  powers  should  cease.  But  the  batde  of 
Worcester  wa9  fought  before  any  thing  was  done,  except  to  deter- 
mine that  f  lure  parliaments  should  consist  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers ai  d  th-it  the  existing  members  should  be  returned,  in  the 
next  pari  i  lent  for  the  places  they  then  represented.  At  length, 
in  Dece  ibe  1651  it  was  decided,  through  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  Cro  1  ve  I  but  o  Jy  by  a  small  majority,  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment si  ouid  ceise  in  November,  1654.  Thus  it  was  obvious  to 
Crom  ell  thit  ll  e  parliament,  reduced  as  it  was,  and  composed  of 
Indeje  dents  wis  jealous  of  him,  and  also  was  aiming  to  per- 
petuate lis  ov.  n  existence,  against  all  the  principles  of  a  representa- 
tive government.  Such  are  men,  so  greedy  of  power  themselves, 
so  censorious  in  regard  to  the  violation  of  justice  by  others,  so 
blind  to  the  violation  of  justice  by  themselves.  Cromwell  was  not 
the  man  to  permit  the  usurpation  of  power  by  a  body  of  forty  or 
sixty  Independents,  however  willing  he  was  to  assume  it  himself. 
Beside,  the  Rump  Parliament  was  inefficient,  and  did  not  consult 
the  interests  of  the  country.  There  was  general  complaint  But 
none  complained  more  bitterly  than  Cromwell  himself.  Meeting 
^VTiitelock,  who  then  held  the  great  seal,  he  said  that  the  "  army 
was  beginning  to  have  a  strange  distaste  against  them  ;  tiiat  their 
pride,  and  ambition,  and  self-seeking;  their  engrossing  aJL  places 
of  honor  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends  ;*  their  daily 
breaking  into  new  and  violent  parties ;  their  delays  of  business, 
and  design  to  perpetuate  tliemselves,  and  continue  the  power  iu 
ilieir  own  hands ;  their  meddlmg  in  private  matters  beiween  parly 
and  party  their  injustice  and  partiality";  the  scandalous  Uves  of 
16* 
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some  of  them,  do  give  too  much  ground  for  people  fo  open  their 
mouths  against  them ;  and  unless  there  be  some  power  to  check 
them,  it  will  he  impossible  to  prevent  our  ruio."  These  thhigs 
Whitelock  admitted,  hut  did  not  see  how  they  could  he  remored 
since  both  he  and  Cromwell  held  their  commissions  from  this  same 
parliament,  which  was  the  supreme  authority.  But  Cromwell 
ihoOjjht  there  was  nothing  to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear,  from 
Buch  a  body  of  men ;  that  they  would  destroy  what  the  Lord  had 
done.  "  We  all  forget  God,"  smd  he,  "  and  God  will  forget  us. 
He  will  give  us  up  to  confusion,  and  these  men  will  help  it  on,  if 
left  to  themselves."  Then  he  asked  the  great  lawyer  and  chan- 
cellor, "  What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  himself  to  be  kmg  ?  "  — 
evidently  having  in  view  the  regal  power.  But  Whitcloek  pre- 
sented such  powerful  reasons  against  it,  that  Cromwell  gave  up  the 
idea,  though  he  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  parliament.  He  then 
held  repeated  conferences  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  who  supported  him.  At  last,  while  parha- 
ment  was  about  to  pass  an  obnoxious  bill,  Cromwell  hurried  to  the 
House,  taking  with  him  a  file  of  musketeers,  having  resolved  what 
he  would  do.  These  he  left  in  the  lobby,  and,  taking  his  seat, 
listened  a  while  to  the  discussion,  and  then  rose,  and  addressed 
the  House.  Waxing  warm,  he  told  them,  in  violent  langudge, 
"  that  they  were  deniers  of  justice,  were  oppressive,  profane  men, 
were  planning  to  bring  in  Presbyterian  a,  and  would  lose  no  time 
in  destroying  the  cause  lhey,had  deserted."  Sir  Harry  Vane  anc 
Sir  Peter  Wentworlh  rose  lo  remonstrate,  but  Cromwell,  leaving  hit 
seat,  walked  up  and  down  the  floor,  with  his  hat  on,  reproachea 
the  different  members,  who  again  remonstrated.  But  Cromwell, 
raising  his  voice,  exclaimed,  "  You  are  no  parliament.  Get  you 
gone.  Give  way  to  honester  men."  Then,  stamping  with  his 
feet,  the  door  opened,  and  the  musketeers  entered,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  dispersed,  after  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  lan- 
guage of  reproach.  Most  of  them  wore  swords,  hut  none  offered 
resistance  to  the  man  they  feared,  and  tamely  departed. 

Thus  was  the  constitution  utterly  subverted,  and  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  throne,  destroyed.  Cromwell  published,  the  next  day, 
B  vindication  of  his  conduct,  setting  forth  the  incapacity,  selfish- 
afs%,  and  corruption  of  the  parliament,  in  which  were  some  ol  ihfi 
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best  men  England  ever  had,  including  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Alger 
non  Sydney,  and  Sir  Pefer  Wentworth. 

His  next  step  was  to  order  the  continuance  of  all  the  courts  of 
iastice,  as  before,  and  summon  a  new  parliament,  the  members  of 
which  were  nominated  by  himself  and  his  council  of  officers.  The 
army,  with  Cromwell  at  the  head,  was  now  the  supreme  authori^. 

The  new  parliament,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  assembled  on  the  4lh  of  July,  when  Cromwell  explained 
the  reason  of  his  conduct,  and  set  forth  the  mercies  of  the  Lord 
to  England.  This  parliament  was  not  constitutional,  since  it  was 
not  elected  by  the  people  of  England,  but  by  Cromwell,  and  there- 
fore would  be  liliely  to  be  his  tool.  But  had  the  elections  been 
left  free,  the  Presbyterians  would  have  been  returned  as  the  largest 
party,  and  they  would  have  ruined  the  cause  which  Cromwell  and 
the  Independents  sought  to  support.  In  revolutions,  there  cannot 
be  pursued  half  measures.  Eevolutions  are  the  contest  between 
parties.  The  strongest  party  gains  the  ascendency,  and  keeps  it 
if  it  can — never  by  old,  constituted  la\vs.  In  the  English  Eevolu- 
tion  the  Independents  gained  this  ascender^  by  their  valor,  enthu- 
aasm,  and  wisdom.     And  their  great  repr.rientative  ruled  in  their 

The  new  members  of  parliament  reappoL'ted  the  old  Council  of 
State,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cromwell,  a!  i.ished  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery,  nominated  commissioners  to  pttiide  m  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  proceeded  to  other  sweeping  changej,  which  alarmed  their 
great  nominator,  who  induced  them  to  dissolve  ^emselves  and  sur- 
render their  trast  into  his  hands,  under  the  title  o'  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  On  the  16Ui  of  INscember,  he  was 
itwlalled  in  his  great  office,  with  considerable  po.'-p,  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  new  constitution  was  read,  which  invested 
1  'm  w'th  all  the  po  vers  of  a  king.  It,  however,  cifeined  that  he 
sho  Id  n  le  h  he  a  d  of  a  parliament,  which  sU-tild  have  all 
tl  e  f  nc  ons  and  po  vers  of  he  old  parliaments,  shoe;!!}  be  assem- 
bled w  1  n  fi  e  non  1  s  sho  Id  last  three  years,  and  sht  ild  consist 
of  fo  r  hundred  and  s  xty  embers.  It  provided  for  H-v  main- 
e  ance  of  nfi  army  and  nivy,  of  which  the  protector  vts  the 
head,  and  decided  that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be  .:r!fsen 
by  approbation  of  parliament.  Eeligious  toleration  was  procla'a.  m, 
and  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  ' 
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Til  OS  was  the  constitution  of  the  nation  changed,  and  a  republic 
Bubstituted  for  a  monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  ablea; 
man  of  his  age.  And  there  was  need  of  all  liis  abilities.  Eng- 
land then  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  interna! 
-Jafe  of  the  nation  demanded  tJie  attention  of  a  vigorous  mind  and 
a  still  more  vigorous  arm. 

The  Dutch  war  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  and  was 
signalized  by  the  naval  victories  of  Blake,  Dean,  and  Monk  over 
the  celebrated  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyler,  the  Dutch  admirals. 
The  war  was  caused  by  the  commercial  jealousies  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Charles  1.,  to  acknowledge  the  ambassador 
of  the  new  English  republic.  Bui  the  superiority  which  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  evinced,  soon  taught  the  Dutch  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  provoke  a  nation  which  should  be  its  ally  on  all  grounds  of 
national  policy,  and  peace  was  therefore  honorably  secured  after 


The  war  being  ended,  the  protector  had  more  leisure  to  attend 
to  business  at  home.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  made  chief  justice,  and 
Thurioe,  secretary  of  stale ;  disorganizers  were  punished ;  an  msur 
reclion  in  Scotland  was  quelled  by  General  Monk  ;  and  order  and 
law  were  restored. 

Meanwhile,  the  now  parliament,  the  first  which  had  been  freely 
elected  for  fourteen  years,  soon  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Cromwell,  deferred  to  vote  him  supplies,  and  annoyed  him  all  m 
its  power.  Still  he  permitted  the  members  to  discuss  trifling  subjects 
and  waste  their  time  for  five  months;  but,  at  the  earliest  time  the 
new  constitution  would  allow,  he  summoned  th(-m  lo  the  Painted 
Chamber,  made  them  a  long  speech,  reminded  tln,m  of  tbeir  neg 
lect  in  attending  to  the  mterests  of  the  nation,  v.\i\\e  disputing 
about  abstract  questions,  even  while  it  was  beset  with  dangers  and 
difficulties,  and  then  dissolved  tiiem,  (January  22,  1656.) 

For  the  next  eighteen  months,  he  ruled  without  a  parliament 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  supplies,  and  supporting  liis  now 
unlimited  power.  During  this  time,  he  suppressed  a  dangerous 
insurrection  in  England  itself,  and  carried  on  a  successful  and 
hriUiant  war  against  Spain,  a  power  which  he  hated  with  all  the 
capacity  of  hatred  of  which  his  nation  has  shown  itself  occasionally 
so  capable.   In  the  naval  war  with  Spain.  Blake  was  asain  the  hero 
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During  ihe  contest  the  rich  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered  from 
llie  Spanish,  a  possession  which  England  has  ever  since  greatly 
Tulueil. 

Encouraged  by  his  successes,  Cromwell  now  called  a  third  parlia- 
Enent,  which  he  opened  the  I7th  of  September,  1656,  after  ejecting 
one  hundred  of  the  memhers,  on  account  of  theit  political  senti- 
ments. The  new  House  voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Spanish 
war,  granted  ample  supplies,  and  offered  to  Cromwell  the  title  of 
king.  But  his  council  violently  opposed  it,  and  Cromwell  found  it 
expedient  to  relinquish  this  object  of  his  hearty  But  his  protector 
ate  was  contmued  to  him,  and  he  was  ■empowered  to  nominate 
his  successor. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  spint  of  the  new  pitliament  was 
manifested,  not  only  by  violent  opposition  to  the  protector  b  it 
in  acts  which  would,  if  carried  out,  ha\e  suHertfd  the  govprnment 
again,  and  have  plunged  England  in  anartl  }  It  was  plain  that  tl  e 
protector  could  not  rule  with  a  real  representation  of  the  nation 
So  he  di^olved  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  last  effort  of  Cromwell  to 
rule  with  a  parliament ;  or,  as  his  advocites  say  to  restore  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  It  was  plain  tl  at  there  h  as  too  much 
party  animosity  and  party  ambition  to  permit  thp  protector 
shackled  by  the  law,  to  carry  out  his  designs  of  order  and  good 
government.  Self  preservation  compelled  him  to  be  fu^picious 
and  despotic,  and  aho  to  prohibit  the  exerc  se  of  the  Calhol  c 
worship,  and  to  curtail  (he  religious  r  ghts  of  tl  e  Quakers  Socin 
ans,  and  Jews.  The  contmual  plotting^  and  political  disaffectio  is 
of  these  parties  forced  him  to  rule  on  a  Kvstem  to  which  he  was 
not  at  first  inclined  England  was  not  jet  prepared  for  the  c  v  I 
and  religious  liberty  at  which  the  adiocates  of  revolution  had  it 
first  aimed. 

So  Cromwel!  now  resohed  to  rule  alone  And  he  riled  nel( 
His  armies  were  victorious  on  the  cent  nent  and  L  glanl  was 
respected  abroad,  and  prosppred  at  h  me  The  mD'Jt  able  aid 
upright  men  were  appointed  to  office  The  chi  rs  of  the  tin  ver 
sitics  were  filled  with  lUustr  oiis  schobrs  and  the  bench  adorned 
with  learned  and  honest  judges  He  defended  the  great  nteresl^ 
Bf  Protes'ininism  on  the  Cont  "cnt  and  •""  m"''  nl'  an"".!  wh  " 
c/)ntributed  to  the  political  and  commerc  al  greitness  of  h  i  co  n 
irv.  He  generously  assisted  the  persecuted  Protpst-ints  in  1  e 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  refused   to  m\kp  trail  pi  vi  tl    (  -    p 
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powers  unless  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Protestants  were  re 
Bpected  He  lived  at  Hampton  Court,  the  old  palace  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  in  simple  and  sober  dignity  ;  nor  was  debauchery  or  rioi 
Been  at  his  court.  He  lived  simply  and  unostentatiously,  and  to  tlio 
'.asl  preserved  the  form,  and  perhaps  the  spirit,  of  his  early  pie^. 
I[e  suiTounded  himself  with  learned  men,  and  patronized  poeta 
and  scholars.  Milton  was  his  familiar  guest,  and  the  youthful 
Dryden  was  not  excluded  from  his  table.  An  outward  morality, 
at  least,  was  generally  observed,  and  the  strictest  discipline  waa 
kept  at  his  comt.    , 

Had  Cromwell's  life  been  prolonged  to  threescore  and  ten,  ,tlie 
liistory  of  England  might  have  been  different  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years.  But  such  was  not  his  fortune.  Providence 
removed  him  from  the  scene  of  his  conflicts  and  his  heroism  not 
long  after  the  dissolution  of  his  last  parliament.  The  death  of  a. 
favorite  daughter  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  cares  of  govem- 
ruent  undermined  his  constitution.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1638,  tlie  anniversary  of  liis  great  battles  of  Worcester  and 
Dunbar,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Two  or  three  nights  before  he  died,  he  was  heard- to  ejaculate 
the  following  prayer,  in  the  anticipation  of  his  speedy  dcparluie-. 
"  Lord,  though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in 
covenant  with  thee,  tlirough  thy  grace  ;  and  I  may,  I  will  come  to 
(hee,  for  thy  people.  Thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy, 
a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  good,  and  Thee  service  ;  and  many 
of  them  have  set  too  high  value  upon  me,  though  others  wish 
and  would  be  glad  of  my  death.  Lord,  however  Thou  disposeat 
of  me,  conimue  and  go  on  to  do  good  to  them.  Give  them 
consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love  ;  and,  with 
the  wwk  of  reformation,  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  make  llie 
name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world.  Teach  those  who  look  too 
much  OR  thy  instrument  to  depend  more  upon  Thyself.  Pardon 
Buch  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for 
:hey  are  Thy  people  too.  And  pardon  the  folly  of  this  short 
prayer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  And  give  me  a  good  night, 
if  it  be  Thy  pleasure.     Amen." 

Thtis  closed  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  most  reinarK 
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excellent  and  discriminatbg,  but  oftener  by  heated  partisans,  wno 
had  no  sympathy  with  his  reforms  or  opinions.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, lias  never  been  questioned,  nor  his  extraordinary  talent,  for 
governing  a  nation  in  the  most  eventful  period  of  its  history. 
And  there  is  a  large  elass,  and  that  class  ao  increasing  one,  not 
confined  to  Independents  or  republicans,  who  look  fipon  him 
33  one  habitually  governed  by  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  as  a  man 
who  feared  God  and  regarded  justice,  as  a  man  sincertily  devo'eii 
lo  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  and  deserving  of  lie  highest 
praises  of  all  enlightened  critics.  No  man  has  ever  been  more  ex- 
travagantly eulogized,  or  been  tlie  subject  of  more  unsparing  abuse 
ajid  more  cordial  detestation.  Some  are  incapable  of  viewing  him 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  profound  hypocrite  and  ambitious 
despot,  while  others  see  in  him  nothing  but  tJie  saint  and  unspotted 
ruler.  He  had  his  defects ;  for  human  nature,  in  all  instances,  ia 
weak  ;  but  in  spile  of  these,  and  of  many  and  great  inconsistences, 
from  which  no  sophistry  can  clear  iiim,  his  great  and  varied 
excellences  will  ever  entitle  him  to  the  rank  accorded  to  him  by 
such  writers  as  Vaughan  and  Carlyle, 

With  the  death  of  Cromwell  virtually  ended  the  republic. 
-'  Puritanism  without  its  king,  is  kmgless,  anarchic,  falls  into  dislo- 
cation,  staggers,  and  plunges  into  even  deeper  anarchy."  Hia 
son  Richard,  according  lo  his  will,  was  proclaimed  protector  in  hia 
Stead.  But  his  reign  was  short.  Petitions  poured  in  from  every 
ijuarter  for  the  restoration  of  parliament.  It  was  restored,  and 
also  with  it  royalty  itself.  General  Monk  advanced  with  his  army 
from  Scotland,  and  quartered  in  London.  In  May,  1660,  Charlea 
II.  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  gates  of  Westmmster  Hall.  The 
experiment  of  a  republic  had  been  tried,  and  failed.  Puritanism 
veiled  its  face.  It  was  no  longer  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  A  grcai 
reaction  commenced.  Royalty,  with  new  but  disguised  despotism, 
lesrmed  its  sway. 

REPEttEHCEs- —  Ciitlylo's,  Dr.  Vaughan'a,  and  D'Aubign6's  Life  of 
Cromwell.  Neal'a  History  of  the  Puritans,  Macaulny'a  History  of 
England.  Qodwin's  Commonwealth.  The  common  histories  of  Eng- 
land. Milton's  prose  writings  may  be  prolitably  read  in  this  co 
Mid  the  various  reviews  and  essays  which  have  of  late  been  w 
the  oharaoitr  of  Cromwell. 
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CHAPTEU     XiV. 

THE    EEIGN    OF    CHARLES    II. 

Few  events  in  English  history  have  ever  been  hailed  witn 
greater  popular  enthusiasm  than  the  restoration  of  Charies  11. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1660,  he  landed  near  Dover,  with  his  two 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester.  On  the  29th  of  May. 
he  made  his  triumphal  entry  irtto  London.  It  was  his  birthday . 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  manly 
beauty,  while  his  gracious  manners  and  captivating  speech  made 
him  the  favorite  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  old  nobility.  The 
season  was  full  of  charms,  and  the  spirits  of  all  classes  were 
buoyant  with  hope.  Every  thing  conspired  to  give  a  glow  to  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  A  long  line  of  illustrious  monarchs  was 
restored.  The  hateful  fires  of  religious  fanaticism  were  apparently 
extinguished.  An  accomplished  sovereign,  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  of  brilliant  talents,  amiable  temper,  fascinating 
manners,  and  singular  CKperiencea,  had  returned  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  and  had  sworn  to  rule  by  the  laws,  to  forget  old 
offences,  and  promote  liberty  of  conscience.  No  longer  should 
there  be  a  government  of  soldiers,  nor  the  rule  of  a  man  hostile  tu 
those  pleasures  and  opinions  which  had  ever  been  dear  to  the 
English  people.  With  the  return  of  the  exiled  prince,  should  also 
return  joy,  peace,  and  prosperity.  For  seventeen  years,  there 
had  been  violent  political  and  social  animosities,  war,  tyranny 
social  restraints,  and  religious  fanaticism.  But  order  and  law 
were  now  to  be  reestablished,  and  the  reign  of  cant  and  hypocrisy 
was  now  to  end,  Justice  and  mercy  were  to  meet  together  in  the 
person  of  a  king  who  was  represented  to  have  all  the  virtues  and 
none  of  the  vices  of  hia  station  and  his  times.  So  people  reasoned 
and  felt,  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  And  why  should  they  no' 
rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  such  blessings  ?  The  waj-s  were 
strewn  with  flowers,  the  bells  sent  forth  a  merry  peal,  ihe  streets 
were   hung  with    tapestries ;    while  aldermen  with   their  heavy 
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cliains,  nobles  in  iheir  robes  of  pomp,  ladies  with  tlieir  silki  and 
salins,  and  waving  liandkcrchief    fill         11  k    b  1  d 

dows;  musicians,  diincers,  and        1  d    11       1    -n    I 

■Jie  return  of  Charles.     Neve      -is    1  i  b  1 

liondon ;  and  never  did  monarch  Vi     dd     se      f  1 

lery  and  loyalty.     "  Dread  mo        1  d    h    E    1    f  M      1 

tar,  ill  tlie   House  of  Lords,      Iff  fl       n  g      1         ^ 

UI3  the  desire  of  three  kingd  m     th        re  glh       d       y    f   1 
tribes  of  the  people."     "  Most      j   1  so        gn     sa  d  f   1 

deputations,  "  the  hearts  of  all  aie  filled  with  veneration  for  vou, 
confidence  in  you,  longings  for  you.  All  degrees,  and  ages, "and 
se.\es,  high,  low,  rich  and  poor,  men,  women,  and  cliildrcn,  join 
in  sending  up  to  Heaven  one  prayer  '  Long  live  King  Charles  II  ■ ' 
so  that  the  English  air  is  not  s  sceptibie  of  a  y  other  sound 
l>eils,  bonfires,  peals  of  ordna  ce  sho  fc:  and  aecLn  at  ons  of 
the  people  bear  no  other  morl  nor  can  1  s  ijestj  o  ce  e 
with  what  joy,  what  cheerfulness  what  let  gs  o  t  of  ll  e  sojI 
what  expressions  of  transported  ds  a  s  pendo  s  co  courae 
of  people  attended  the  proclam-itio  of  the  r  most  po  c  t  mo  t 
mighty,  and  most  undoubted  kii  g  Such  vas  tl  e  ad  latoy  la 
guage  addressed  by  the  English  people  to  the  son  of  I  e  kii  g  hey 
had  murdered,  and  to  a  man  noted  for  every  frivolity  and  vice  lliat 
could  degrade  a  sovereign.  What  arc  we  to  think  of  Uiat  public 
loy,  and  public  sycophancy,  after  so  many  years  of  hard  fighting 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty.'  For  what  were  the  battles  of 
Naseby  and  Worcester.'  For  what  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant ?  For  what  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I. .'  For  what 
the  elevation  of  Cromwell '  Alas'  for  what  were  all  the  expen- 
ments  and  sufferings  of  twenty  years,  the  breaking  up  of  oio 
und  mighty  customs,  and  twenty  years  of  blood,  usur(nlJon  and 
change  >  What  were  the  benefits  of  the  Resolution  ?  Or,  had 
110  benefits  ?  IIow  happened  it  tl  at  aw  liole  oat  on  should  s  mu  • 
taneously  rise  and  expd  the  r  monarch  from  a  throne  ^hich  nis 
ancestors  had  enjojed  for  six  hundred  jears,  and  tbt.t>,  m  so  short 
a  time,  have  ele* ated  to  this  old  throne,  which  was  supposed  fii 
bo  subverted  forever,  the  son  of  their  insulted,  humiliated,  -uid 
murdered  king?  and  this  without  bloodshed,  v.  th  eitry  demon 
stration  of  national  rejoicings,  and  «ilh  (.\t.r\  exicmul  mark  of 
17 
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rftpentance  for  their  past  conduct.  Charles,  too,  was  restored  with- 
out any  of  those  iimitations  by  which  the  nation  sought  to  curtail 
the  power  of  his  father.  The  nation  surrendered  to  him  more 
absolute  power  than  the  most  ambitious  kings,  since  the  reign  of 
Jahii,  had  ever  claimed, — more  than  he  ever  dared  to  expect 
[low  shall  we  explain  these  things  ?  And  what  is  the  moral  whi.  h 
they  leach  ? 

One  &  obvious,  —  that  a  great  reaction  had  taken  place  in 
I  e  n  onal  mind  as  to  revolutionary  principles.  It  is  evident  that  a 
gad  St  for  the  government  of  CromweU  had  succeeded  the 
an  p    hy    o  the  royal  g  m  f  Ch    I  Vll      as        as 

a  d  n  ly  d      ed  the  re     ra  h  y  h  d  bef       f         d    h 

rebell    n      E  -en  the  old  p    1    m       n        h    I  d  th  m     f 

C  a  1      n       thstanding        as     d         d  h      h    p  ra 

a  u    ad  ninistratio        !      I  w      d    rd  f  rt,  d     h 

rel  u  hberty  was  proclaimed ;  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
■we  p       d  ;  that  literature  and  science  were  encouraged ;  that 

1  Tiorals  of  the  people  were  purified ;  that  the  ordinances  of 
el  n  w  e  observed ;  that  vice  and  folly  were  distouraged  ;  that 
u  e  was  ably  administered;  that  peace  and  plenty  were  en 
J  jed  tl  a  prosperity  attended  the  English  arms  abroad ;  and  tliat 
the  nation  was  as  much  respected  abroad  as  it  was  prosperous  at 
home.  These  things  were  admitted  by  the  very  people  who 
rejoiced  in  the  restoration.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  substan- 
tial blessings,  the  reign  of  Cromwell  was  odious.     Why  was  this  ? 

It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  were 
unendurable  evih  connected  with  the  administration  of  Cromwell, 
which  more  than  balanced  the  benefits  he  conferred  ;  or,  that 
espectations  were  held  out  by  Charles  of  national  benefits  greater 
ihan  those  conferred  by  the  republic  ;  or,  that  the  nation  had  so 
.'«trograded  in  elevation  of  sentiment  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciaiB 
the  excellences  of  Cromwell's  administration. 

There  is  much  to  support  all  of  these  suppositions.  In  regard 
10  the  evils  connected  with  the  republic,  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
Bianding  army  was  supported,  and  was  necessary  to  uphold  tho 
government  of  the  protector,  in  order  to  give  to  it  efficiency  ana 
character.  This  army  was  expensive,  and  the  people  felt  the 
burden.   They  always  complain  under  taxation,  whether  n 
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or  not.  Ta  xes  ever  make  any  government  unpopular,  and  made 
the  administration  of  Cromwell  especially  so.  And  the  army 
showed  the  existence  of  a  military  despotism,  which,  however  im- 
p'jratively  called  for,  or  rendered  unavoidable  by  revolution,  was 
elill  a  hateful  fact.  The  English  never  have  liked  the  principlo 
of  a  military  despotism.  And  it  was  a  bitter  reflection  to  feel  thai 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  had  been  expended  to  get  rid  of  tho 
arhitniry  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  only  to  introduce  a  still  more  expen- 
sive and  arbitrary  government,  under  the  name  of  a  republic. 
Moreover,  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  opened  (o  the  moral  cor- 
ruptions incident  to  the  support  of  a  large  army,  without  which  the 
power  of  Cromwell  would  have  been  unsubstantial.  He  may 
originally  have  desired  to  establish  his  power  on  a  civil  basis, 
rather  than  a  military  one ;  but  his  desires  were  not  realized.  The 
parliaments  which  he  assembled  were  unpractical  and  disorderly. 
He  was  forced  to  rule  without  them.  But  the  nation  could  not 
forget  this  great  insult  to  their  liberties,  and  to  those  privileges 
which  bad  ever  been  dear  to  them.  The  preponderance  of  the 
civil  power  has,  for  several  centuries,  characterized  the  govern 
ment ;  and  no  blessings  were  sufRcienlly  great  to  batanee  the  evil, 
in  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  of  the  preponderance  of  a  military 
govemraenl,  neither  the  excellence  of  Cromwell's  Kfe,  nor  the 
glory  and  greatness  to  which  he  raised  the  nation. 

Again,  much  was  expected  of  Charies  11.,  and  there  was  much 
in  his  character  and  eariy  administration  to  produce  content.  His 
manners  were  agreeable.  He  had  no  personal  antipathies  or 
jealousies.  He  selected,  at  first,  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  parties 
to  be  his  counsellors  and  mmisters.  He  seemed  to  forget  old 
offences.  He  was  fond  of  pleasure  ;  was  good-natured  and  affa- 
ble. He  summoned  a  free  parliament.  IBs  interests  were  made 
to  appear  identical  with  those  of  the  people.  He  promised  to  rule 
by  the  laws.  He  did  not  openly  infringe  on  the  constitution.  And 
ho  restored,  what  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  whiV 
he  did  not  recommence  the  persecution  of  Puritans  until  some  time 
had  elapsed  from  his  restoration.  Above  all,  he  disbanded  the 
Brmy,  which  was  always  distasteful  to  the  people,  —  odious,  oner- 
y".  and  oppressive.     The  civil  power  again  triumphed  over  thni 
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i-(  lliG  military,  and  circumstances  existed  wliich  rendered  tlie  aub- 
versioa  of  liberty  very  difficult.  Many  adverse  cvenls  transpired 
during  his  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  reign ;  but  these,  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  had  not,  of  course,  been  anticipated. 

There  is  also  force  in  the  third  supposition,  that  the  nation 
liad  retrograded  in  moral  elevation.  All  writers  speak  of  a  strong 
r>!iictioii  to  the  religious  fervor  of  the  early  revolutionists.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  army  had  proved  destructive  to  the  habits  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  A  strong  love  of  pleasure  and  demoral- 
izing amusements  existed,  when  Charles  was  recalled.  A  general 
laxity  of  morals  was  lamented  by  tlie  wisest  and  best  of  the  natioA. 
The  religious  convictions  of  enthusiasts  survived  their  sympathies. 
Hypocrisy  and  cant  succeeded  fervor  and  honesty  Infidelity 
lurked  io  many  a  bosom  in  which  devotional  ardor  Imd  once  wannlj 
burned.  Distrust  of  all  philanthropy  and  all  human  virtue  mas  as 
marked,  as  faith  in  the  same  previously  had  bten.  The  ordi- 
nances of  religion  became  irksome,  and  it  was  remembered  with 
bitterness  that  the  Puritans,  in  the  days  of  their  ascendency,  1  acl 
cruelly  proscribed  the  most  favorite  pleasures  and  time  honoied 
festivals  of  old  England.  But  the  love  of  them  returned  with  re- 
doubled vigor.  May-poles,  wrestling- matches,  beir  baitings,  puppet- 
shows,  bowls,  horse-racing,  betting,  rope-dancmg,  romping  under 
the  mistletoe  on  Christmas,  eating  boars'  heads,  attending  the  thea- 
tres, health- drinli in g, — all  these  old-fashioned  wajs,  m  which  the 
English  sought  merriment,  were  restored.  The  evil  was  chiefly 
in  the  excess  to  which  these  pleasures  were  carried ;  and  everj- 
thing,  which  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  Puritans,  was  ridiculed 
and  deapised.  The  nation,  as  a  nation,  did  not  love  Puritanism,  or 
any  thing  pertaining  to  it,  after  the  deep  religious  excitement  had 
passed  away.  The  people  were  ashamed  of  prayer-meetings,  of 
speaking  through  their  noses,  of  wearing  their  hair  straight,  of 
liaving  their  garments  cut  primly,  of  calling  their  children  by  ihi) 
name  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  &c. ;  and,  in  short, 
of  all  customs  and  opinions  peculiar  to  the  Extreme  Puritans.  Sc 
general  was  (he  disguf  t  of  Puritanism,  so  eager  were  all  to  indulgu 
in  the  pleasures  that  had  been  forbidden  under  the  reign  of  Crom- 
well, so  sick  were  they  of  the  very  name  of  republicanism,  thai 
Puritanism  may  be  said  to  have  proved,  in  England,  a  signal 
faiiure. 
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Such  were  some  of  the  reasons  of  popular  acclamation  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  we  cannot  consider  entirely 
without  force.  A  stale  of  mind  existed  in  England  as  favorable 
to  the  encroachments  of  royalty,  as,  twenty  years  before,  it  had 
been  unfavorable. 

Charles  was  not  a  high-minded,  or  honest,  or  patriotic  king ;  bu  J 
iherefore  we  might  naturally  espect  tbe  growth  of  absolutbim  dur- 
ing his  reigji.  The  progress  of  absolutism  is,  indeed,  one  of  its 
f(;atures.     This,  for  a  time,  demands  our  notice. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  his  subjects  made  no  particular 
stipulations  respecting  their  liberties,  which  were  incautiously 
intrusted  to  his  hands.  But,  at  first,  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
grasp  at  greater  powers  than,  what  the  constitution  allowed  him. 
He  had  the  right  to  appoint  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  privi- 
lege of  veto  on  legislative  enactments,  the  control  ^f  the  army  and 
navy,  the  regulation  of  all  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  rigiit  of 
making  peace  aod  war.  But  the  constitution  did  not  allow  him  to 
rule  without  a  parliament,  or  to  raise  taxes  without  its  consent. 
The  parliament  might  grant  or  withhold  supplies  at  pleasure,  and 
al!  money  bills  originated  and  were  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  alone.  These  were  the  great  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  which  Charles  swore  to  maintain.- 

The  first  form  in  which  the  encroaching  temper  of  the  king 
was  manifested  was,  in  causing  the  Triennial  Bill  to  be  repealed. 
This  was  indeed  done  by  the  parliament,  but  through  the  rova! 
influence.  This  bill  was  not  that  a  parliament  should  be  assembled 
every  three  years,  but  that  the  interval  between  one  session  and 
another  should  not  exceed  that  period.  But  this  wise  law,  which 
had  passed  by  acclamation  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  for 
which  even  Clarendon  had  voted,  was  regarded  by  Charles  II.  as 
eubversive  of  the  liberty  of  his  crown ;  and  a  supple,  degenerate 
und  sycophantic  parliament  gratified  his  wishes. 

About  the  same  time  was  passed  the  Corporation  Act,  which 
enjoined  all  magistrates,  and  persons  of  trust  in  corporations,  to 
swear  that  they  believed  it  unlawful,  under  any  pretence  whatever 
M>  take  arms  against  the  king.  The  Presbyterians  refused  to  take 
this  oath  ;  and  they  were  therefore  excluded  from  ofiices  cf  digniiv 
and  trust  The  act  bore  hard  upon  all  bodies  of  Dissenters  anil 
17  • 
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Roman  Calholics,  the  former  of  whom  were  most  cruelly  perse- 
cuied  in  this  reign. 

The  next  most  noticeable  effort  of  Charles  to  extend  his  power 
independently  of  the  law,  was  his  secret  alliance  willi  Louis  XIV 
This  was  not  known  to  the  nation,  and  even  but  to  few  of  his  min- 
tslcH,  and  was  the  most  disgraceful  act  of  his  reign.  For  the  mis- 
erable stipend  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he  was 
ready  to  compromise  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  him- 
self the  slave  of  the  most  ambitious  sovereign  in  Europe,  He 
became  a  nensioner  of  France,  and  yet  did  not  feel  his  disgrace. 
Clarendon,  attached  as  he  was  to  monarchy,  and  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  could  not  join  him  in  his  base  intrigues ;  and  therefore 
lost,  as  was  lo  he  expected,  the  royal  favor.  He  had  been  the 
companion  and  counsellor  of  Charles  in  the  days  of  his  exile  ;  he 
had  attempted  to  enkindle  in  his  mind  the  desire  of  great  deeds 
and  virtues  j  he  had  f^thfully  served  him  as  chancellor  and 
prime  minister ;  he  was  impartial  and  incorruptible ;  he  was  as 
much  attached  to  Episcopacy,  as  he  was  to  monarchy ;  ho  had 
even  advised  Charles  to  rule  without  a  parliament ;  and  yet  he  was 
disgraced  because  he  would  not  comply  with  all  the  wishes  of  his 
unscrupulous  master.  But  Clarendon  was,  nevertheless,  unpopu- 
lar with  the  nation.  He  had  advised  Charles  to  sell  Dunkirk,  the 
t  trophy  of  the  Eevolution,  and  had  buill  for  himself  a 
1  palace,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Clarendon  Hotel,  in 
Albemarle  Street,  which  the  people  called  Dunkirk  House.  He 
was  proui  ostentatious,  and  dictatorial,  and  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
all  democratic  influences.  He  was  too  good  for  one  party,  and  not 
good  enough  for  the  other,  and  therefore  fell  lo  the  ground ;  hut 
he  retired,  if  not  with  dignity,  at  least  with  safety.  He  retreated 
to  the  Continent,,  and  there  wrote  his  celebrated  history  of  the 
(Jreat  Rebelhon,  a  partial  and  bitter  history,  yet  a  valuable 
re:ord  of  the  great  events  of  the  age  of  revolution^  which  he  had 
witnessed  and  detested. 

Charles  received  the  bribe  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
the  French  king,  with  the  hope  of  being  made  independent  of  his 
parliament,  and  with  the  condition  of  assisting  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
nggressive  wars  on  the  liberties  of  Europe,  especially  those  of 
Holland.    He  was,  at  heart   an  absolutist,  and  rejoiced  in  tho 
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victories  of  ihe  "  Grind  Monarch."  But  this  supply  was  scarcely 
Fufficient  even  for  his -pleasures,  much  less  lo  support  the  ordinary 
pomp  of  a  monarchy,  and  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state. 
So  he  had  to  resort  to  other  means. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  his  encroachments,  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  the  nation,  that  the  English  parliament,  at  that  period,  v.Tta 
more  corrupt,  venal,  base,  and  sycophantic  than  at  any  period 
under  ihe  Tudor  kings,  or  at  any  subsequent  period  under  the 
Hanoverian  princes.  The  House  of  Commons  made  oo  indignant 
resistance ;  it  sent  up  but  few  spirited  remonstrances ;  but  tamely 
acquiesced  in  the  measures  of  Charles  and  his  ministers.  Its 
members  were  bought  and  sold  with  unblushing  facility,  and  even 
were  corrupted  by  tlie  agents  of  the  French  king.  One  member 
received  six  thousand  pounds  for  his  vote.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
members  received  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  Cliarles  I.  attempted  to  rule  by  opposition  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  Charles  11.  by  corrupting  it.  Hence  it  was  nearly  silent  in 
view  of  his  arbitrary  spirit,  his  repealed  encroachments,  and  "his 
worthless  public  character. 

Among  his  worst  acts  was  his  shutting  up  the  Exchequer,  where 
tlie  bankers  and  merchants  had  been  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
money  on  the  security  of  the  funds,  receiving  a  large  inteiest  of 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  By  closing  the  Exchequer,  the  bank- 
ers, unable  to  draw  out  their  money,  slopped  payment;  and  a 
universal  panic  was  the  consequence,  during  which  many  great 
failures  happened.  By  this  base  violation  of  the  public  faith, 
Charles  obtained  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
it  undermined  his  popularity  more  than  any  of  his  acts,  since  he 
touched  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The  odium,  however,  fell 
chiefly  on  his  ministers,  especially  those  who  received  the  name 
of  the  Cabal,  from  the  fact  that  the  initials  of  their  names  spolt 
that  odious  term  of  reproach,  not  unmerited  in  then*  case. 

These  five  ministers  were  CliiFord,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
Ashley,  and  Lauderdale ,  and  they  were  the  great  instruments  of 
his  tyranny.  None  of  Ihcm  had  the  talents  or  audacity  of  Straf- 
ford, or  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  Laud ;  but  their  counsel* 


were  mj  uncus  to  the  nation. 

Clifford  and  Ariington  were  tolerably  respectabh  tut  mdifferen. 
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10  the  glory  and  shame  of  their  country;  while  Buckingham,  Ash- 
ley, and  Lauderdale  were  profligate,  unprincipled,  and  dishonest  to 
a  great  degree.  They  aided  Charles  to  corrupt  the  parliamenl 
luiJ  deceive  the  nation.  They  removed  all  restraints  on  his  will, 
nnd  pandered  to  his  depraved  tastes.  It  was  by  their  suggestion 
that  the  king  shut  up  the  Exchequer.  They  also-  favored  reslrio- 
lions  on  the  press. 

These  restrictions  were  another  abomination  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  but  one  ever  peculiar  to  a  despotic  government.  No 
book  could  be  printed  out  of  London,  York,  or  the  Universities, 
But  these  were  not  made  wholly  with  a  view  of  shackling  the 
mind,  hut  to  prevent  those  libel.s  and  lampoons  which  made  the 
government  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Nothing  caused  more  popular  indignation,  during  this  reign,  than 
the  Forfeiture  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
power  of  the  democracy  resided,  at  this  time,  with  the  corpora- 
tions, and  as  long  as  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
ihere  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining'  a  parliament  entirely  subser- 
vient to  the  king.  It  was  determmed  to  take  away  their  charters ; 
-ind  the  infamous  Judge  Jeflreys  was  found  a  most  subservient  tool 
of  royalty  in  undermining  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  cor- 
poration of  London,  however,  received  back  its  charter,  after 
having  yielded  to  the  king  the  right  of  conferring  the  appointments 
of  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriffs. 

Among  other  infringements  on  the  constitution  was  the  fining 
of  jurors  when  they  refused  to  act  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  judges.  Juries  were  constantly  intimidated,  and  their  privi 
ieges  were  abridged.  A  new  parliament,  moreover,  was  not  con- 
voked after  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  one,  which  infringement  was  the  more  reprehensible,  since  the 
king  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  House  of  Commons,  iho 
members  of  which  vied  with  each  other  in  a  base  compliancy  with 
the  rojTi!  will. 

But  their  sycophancy  was  nothing  compared  with  what  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  generally  evinced. 
Absolute  non-resistance  was  inculcated  from  the  pulpits,  and  the 
aoctnne  ridiculed  that  power  emanated  from  the  pjjople.  The 
iivme  rights  of  kings,  and  the  divine  ordination  of  absolute  po've/ 
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were  the  themes  of  divines,  while  Oxford  proclaimed  doctrines 
worthy  of  Mariana  and  ihe  Jesuits. 

^  Thus  various  inHuences  contributed  to  make  Charles  !I.  absolute  in 
England— the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Parliaments,  ihe  Universities, 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Had  he  been  as  ambitious  as  he  was 
fond  of  pleasure,  as  capable  of  ruling  as  he  was  capable  of  telling 
stones  at  the  dinner  table,  he  would,  like  Louis  XIV.,  have  reared 
an  absolute  throne  in  England.  But  he  was  too  easy,  too  careless, 
loo  fond  of  pleasure  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  devising  means 
to  enslave  his  subjects. 

_  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  his  subjects  were  in- 
different to  his  encroachments,  in  spite  of  the  great  reaction  which 
had  succeeded  to  liberal  sentiments.  Before  he  died,  the  spirit  of 
resistance  was  beginning  to  be  seen,  and  some  checks  to  royal 
power  were  imposed  by  parliament  itself  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  the  most  important  since  the  declaration  of  Magna  Charla, 
was  passed,  and  through  the  influence  of  one  of  his  former  minis- 
ters, Ashley,  now  become  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  took  the 
popular  side,  after  having  served  all  sides,  but  always  with  a 
view  of  advancing  his  ovm  interests,  a  man  of  great  versatility  of 
genius,  of  great  sagacity,  and  of  varied  learning.  Had  Charles 
continued  much  longer  on  the  throne,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
nation  would  have  been  finally  aroused  to  resist  his  spirit  of  en- 
croachment, for  the  principles  of  liberty  had  not  been  proclaimed 
in  vain. 

Charles  11.  was  a  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever 
sat  on  the  English  throne.  His  leading  defect  was  want  of  ear- 
nestness of  character,  which  made  him  indifierent  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  England,  during  his  reign,  was  reduced  to  compara- 
live  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  was  neither 
feared  nor  respected.  Her  king  was  neither  a  powerful  frentl 
nor  an  implacable  enemy,  and  left  the  Continental  Powers  to  pui. 
Htie  their  own  ends  unmolested  and  unrebuked.  Most  of  the  ad- 
minbtrations  of  the  English  kings  are  interlinked  with  the  whole 
Bystem  of  European  politics.  But  the  reign  of  Charles  is  chiefly 
mteresting  in  relation  to  the  domestic  history  of  England.  Thjs 
liialory  is  chiefly  the  cabals  of  ministers,  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  the  king,  thj  attacks  he  made 
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on  the  constitution  without  any  direct  waifare  with  his  parliament 
and  the  system  of  religious  persecution,  which  was  most  intolerant. 

The  king  was  at  heart  a  Catholic ;  and  yet  the  persecution  of 
the  Catholics  is  one  of  the  most  signal  events  of  the  times.  Wc 
can  scarcely  conceive,  in  this  age,  of  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  fear 
which  pervaded  the  national  mind  in  reference  to  the  Catholics. 
Every  calumny  was  believed.  Every  trifling  offence  was  ex- 
aggerated, and  by  nearly  all  classes  in  the  community,  by  Ihs 
Episcopalians,  as  well  as  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents. 

The  most  memorable  of  all  the  delusions  and  slanders  of  tht 
times  was  produced  by  tlie  perjuries  of  an  unprincipled  wretch 
called  Titus  Gates,  who  took  advantage  of  the  general  infatuation 
to  advance  his  individual  mterests.  Like  an  artful  politician,  ha 
had  only  to  appeal  to  a  dominant  passion  or  prejudice,  and  he  was 
sure  of  making  his  fortune.  Like  a  cunning,  popular  orator,  he 
had  only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  he  would  past 
OS  a  genius  and  a  prophet.  Few  are  so  abstractedly  and  coldly 
intellectual  as  not  to  be  mainly  governed  by  their  tastes  or  passions. 
Even  men  of  strong  intellect  have  frequently  strong  prejudices , 
and  one  has  only  to  make  himself  master  of  these,  in  order  to  \e&d 
those  who  are  infinitely  their  superiors.  There  is  no  proof  that  all 
who  persecuted  the  Catholics  m  Charles's  time  were  either  weak 
or  ignorant.  But  there  is  evidence  of  unbounded  animosity,  a 
traditional  hatred,  not  much  diminished  since  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
of  Guy  Fawkes.  The  whole  nation  was  ready  to  believe  any 
thing  against  the  Catholics,  and  especially  against  their  church, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  persecuting  and  diabolical  in  all  its  prin- 
ciples and  in  all  its  practice.  In  this  state  of  the  popular  mmd, 
Oates  made  his  hideous  revelations. 

He  was  a  broken-down  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
Bad  had  lost  caste  for  disgraceful  irregularities.  But  he  professed 
to  hate  the  Catholics,  and  such  a  virtue  secured  him  friends. 
Among  these  was  the  Eev.  Dr.  Tonge,  a  man  very  weak,  very 
credulous,  and  full  of  fears  respectmg  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholics 
out  honest  in  his  fears,  Oates  went  to  this  clergyman,  and  a  plan 
was  concerted  between  them,  by  which  Oates  should  get  \  knowl- 
edge of  the  supposed  intrigues  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  He  pro. 
f<>ssed  himself  a  Catholic,  went  to  the  Continent,  and  entered  a 
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Catholic  seminary,  but  was  soon  discharged  for  his  scandalous  irregu- 
larities. But  he  had  been  a  Catholic  long  enough  for  bis  purposes. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  revealed  bis  pretended  discoveries, 
among  which  be  declared  that  the  Jesuits  had  undertaken  to  restore 
llie  Catholic  religion  in  England  by  force ;  that  they  were  resolved 
to  take  the  king's  life,  and  had  actually  offered  a  bribe  of  fifteen 
liiousand  pounds  to  tile  queen's  physician ;  that  they  had  planned  to 
burn  London,  and  to  set  fire  to  all  the  sbippmg  in  the  Thames ;  that 
they  were  plotting  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants ; 
that  a  French  army  was  about  to  invade  England ;  and  that  all 
the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  to  be  again  acted  over! 
Ridiculous  as  were  these  assertions,  they  were  believed,  and  without 
a  particle  of  evidence ;  go  great  was  the  national  infatuation.  The 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  both  pronounced  the  whole  matter  a 
forgery,  and  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the  people,  but  had  not  suffi- 
cient generosity  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the  libellers.  But  Oates'a 
testimony  was  not  enough  to  convict  any  one,  the  law  requiring 
two  witnesses.  But,  in  such  a  corrupt  age,  false  witnesses  coula 
easily  be  procured.  An  infamous  wretch,  by  the  name  of  Bed- 
loe,  was  bribed,  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for 
swindling.  Others  equally  unscrupulous  were  soon  added  to 
the  list  of  informers,  and  no  calumnies,  however  gross  and  absurd, 
prevented  the  people  from  believing  them. 

It  happened  that  a  naan,  by  the  nameof  Coleman,  was  suspected 
of  intrigues.  His  papers  were  searched,  and  some  passages  in 
them,  unfortunately,  seemed  lo  confirm  the  statements  of  Oates, 
To  impartial  eyes,  these  papers  simply  indicated  a  desire  and  a 
hope  that  the  Catholic  religion  would  be  reestablished,  in  view  of 
the  predilections  of  Charles  and  James,  and  the  general  posture  of 
affairs,  just  as  some  enthusiastic  Jesuit  missionary  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  may  be  supposed  to  write  to  his  superior  that  Amer- 
ca  is  on  the  eve  of  conversion  to  Catholicism. 

But  the  general  ferment  was  still  more  increased  by  the  disap. 
|ioarance  of  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  taken  the 
depositions  of  Oates  against  Coleman.  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey 
was  found  dead,  and  with  every  mark  of  violence,  in  a  field  near 
London,  and  was  probably  murdered  by  some  fanatical  persons  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,    But  if  so,  de  irurder 
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was  a  great  blunder.  It  wiis  worse  than  a  crime.  The  wholfi 
community  were  mad  with  rage  and  fear.  The  o.d  penal  lawn 
were  strictly  enforced  against  the  Catholics.  The  jails  were  filled 
with  victims.  London  wore  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  vMy 
The  houses  of  the  Calholics  were  every  where  searched,  and  twi) 
thousand  of  them  imprisoned.  Posts  were  planted  in  the  street?, 
ihat  chains  might  be  thrown  across  them  on  the  first  alarm.  Tlio 
military,  the  train  bands,  and  the  volunteers  were  called  out 
Forty  thousand  men  were  kept  under  guard  during  the  night. 
Numerous  patrols  paraded  the  streets.  The  gates  of  the  Palace 
were  closed,  and  the  guards  of  the  city  were  doubled.  Oates  was 
pronounced  to  bo  the  savior  of  bis  countrj-,  lodged  at  Whitehall 
and  pensioned  with  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year 

Then  flowed  more  innocent  blood  than  had  been  shed  for  a  loiig 
period.  Catholics  who  were  noble,  and  Catholics  who  were  obscure, 
were  alike  judicially  murdered ;  and  the  courts  of  justice,  instead 
of  being  places  of  refuge,  were  disgraced  by  the  foulest  abomi- 
nations. Every  day  new  witnesses  were  produced  of  crimes 
which  never  happened,  and  new  victims  were  offered  up  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  a  prejudiced  people.  Among  these  victims  of  popu- 
lar frenzy  was  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  a  venerable  and  venerated 
nobleman  of  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  against  whom  sufficient  evi- 
dence was  not  found  to  convict  him  ;  and  whose  only  crime  was  in 
being  at  the  head  of  llie  Catholic  party.  Yet  he  was  found  guilty 
by  the  House  of  Peers,  fifly-five  out  of  eighty-six  having  voted 
for  his  execution.  He  died  on  the  scaffold,  hut  with  the  greatest 
serenity,  forgiving  his  persecutors,  and  compassionating  tneir  delu- 
sions. A  future  generation,  during  the  reign  of  Geot^e  1V„ 
however,  reversed  his  attainder,  and  did  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  restored  his  descendants  to  their  rank  and  fortune. 

If  no  other  illustrious  victims  suffered,  persecution  was  never- 
theless directed  into  other  channels.  Parliament  passed  an  act 
ihat  no  person  should  sit  in  either  House,  unless  he  had  previously 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribed  to  the 
declaration  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  idolatrous. 
Catholics  were  disabled  from  prosecuting  a  suit  in  any  court  of  law, 
from  receii'ing  any  legacy,  and  from  acting  as  executors  or  ad- 
mmistrators  of  estates.     This  horrid  bill,  which  outlawed  the  whole 
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Clair-olio  population,  had  repeatedly  miscarried,  but,  under  inflii- 
f.nac  of  ihe  panic  which  Oates  and  his  confederates  created,  was 
now  triumphantly  passed.  Charles  himself  gave  his  royal  assent 
because  he  was  afraid  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  infatuation. 
And  the  English  nation  permitted  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  Ic 
elapse  before  the  civil  disabilities  of  tlie  Catholics  were  removed, 
and  then  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  such  a  statesman 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel 

It  is  some  sa  sfac  on  o  know  ha  jusUce  at  last  overlook  iho 
chief  authors  of  1  s  d  bol  cal  fa  jation  During  the  reigu  of 
James  II.,  0  s  a  d  o  hera  we-^  pun  bed  as  they  deserved. 
Gates's  cred  grad  ally  passeu  a  ay  He  as  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  whipped  he  p  llory  un  d  1  fe  .self  ad  nearly  fled.  He 
died  unlam  n  ed  nd  de  es  cd  lea  n^  beh  nd  him,  to  all  posterity 
an  infamois  no  one  y 

But  the  sulTermgs  of  the  Catholics,  dunng  this  reign,  were  more 
than  exceeded  by  the  sufferings  of  Dissenters,  who  were  cruelly 
persecuted.  All  the  various  sects  of  the  Protestants  were  odious  and 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  kmg  They  were  regarded  as  hostile 
in  theu'  sympathies,  and  treisonable  in  their  designs.  They  were 
fmed,  imprisoned,  mutilated,  and  whipped.  An  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  which  restored  the  old  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth,  and 
which  subiected  all  to  their  penilty  who  did  not  use  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  adheie  strictly  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  ohgarcfiical  power  ol  the  bishops  was  restored,  and 
two  thousand  ministers  were  dmen  from  their  livings,  and  com- 
IKiUed  to  seek  a  precarious  support  Many  other  acts  of  flagrant 
injustice  were  passed  by  a  subservient  paihament,  and  cruelly  car- 
ried  into  execution  by  unfeeling  judges  But  the  religious  perse- 
cution of  dissenters  was  not  consummated  until  the  reign  of  James 
under  whose  favor  or  direction  tlie  inhuman  Jeffreys  inflicted  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  which  haie  ever  been  committed  under  ilie 
sanction  of  the  law.  But  these  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed 
under  the  reign  of  James  0.  Charles  was  not  so  cruel  in  his  tem- 
per, or  bigoted  in  his  sentiments,  as  his  brother  James.  He  was 
rather  a  Gallio  than  a  persecutor.  He  would  permit  any  thing 
rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be  interrupted  in  his  pleasures.  He 
was  governed  by  his  favorites  and  his  women.  He  had  not  suffi 
18 
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cient  moral  elevation  to  be  earnest  in  any  thing,  even  tc  be  n 
bigot  in  religion.  He  vacillated  between  the  infidelity  of  Hobbes 
and  the  superstitions  of  Rome.  He  lived  a  sccfler,  and  died  o 
Catholic.  His  temper  was  easy,  but  so  easy  as  not  to  prevent  the 
persecution  and  ruin  of  his  best  supporters,  when  they  had  become 
odious  to  the  nation.  If  he  was  incapable  of  enmity,  he  was  also 
incapable  of  friendship.  If  he  hated  no  one  with  long-continued 
malignity,  it  was  only  because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  hate 
perseveringly.  But  he  loved  with  no  more  constancy  than  be 
liated.  He  had  no  patriotism,  and  no  appreciation  of  moral  excel- 
lence. He  would  rather  see  half  of  the  merchants  of  London 
ruined,  and  half  of  the  Dissenters  immured  in  gloomy  prisons,  than 
lose  two  hours  of  inglorious  dalliance  with  one  of  his  numerous 
concubines.  A  more  contemptible  prince  never  sat  on  (he  Eng- 
lish throne,  or  one  whose  whole  reign  was  disgraced  by  a  more 
constant  succession  of  political  blunders  and  social  crimes.  And 
yet  he  never  fully  lost  his  popularity,  nor  was  his  reign  felt  to  be 
as  burdensome  as  was  that  of  the  protector,  Cromwell,  thus  show- 
ing how  little  the  moral  excellence  of  rulers  is  ordinarily  appre- 
ciated or  valued  by  a  wilful  or  blinded  generation.  We  love  not 
the  rebukers  of  our  sins,  or  the  opposers  of  our  pleasures.  We 
love  those  who  prophesy  smooth  things,  and  "  cry  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace."  Such  is  man  in  his  weakness  and  his  degen- 
eracy ;  and  only  an  omnipotent  power  can  change  this  ordinary 
temper  of  the  devotees  to  pleasure  and  inglorious  gains. 

Among  the  saddest  events  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  were  the 
executions  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney.  They  were 
concerned,  with  a  few  other  great  men,  in  a  conspiracy,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  restoration  of  greater  liberty.  They  contem- 
niated  an  insurrection,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rye  House 
Phi ;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  Russell  and  Sydney  became  mar- 
tyrs. The  former  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the 
latter  was  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Russell  was  a 
devoted  Churchman,  of  pure  morals,  and  greatly  beloved  by  tlie 
people.  Sydney  was  a  strenuous  republican,  and  was  opposed  to 
any  particular  form  of  church  government.  He  thoug'ht  that 
religion  should  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind,  and  had 
greai  veneration  for  the  doctrines  of  Plato.     Nothing  could  save 
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'.hew!  illustrious  men.  The  Duke  of  York  and  Jefl'rcys  declared 
tliat.  if  they  were  not  executed^  there  would  be  no  safety  for  them 
selves.  They  both  suffered  willi  great  intrepidity,  and  the  friends 
of  liberty  have  ever  since  cherished  their  memcn'  with  peculiar 
fondness. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  recent  History,  has  presented  ihe  manners 
sad  customs  of  England  during  the  disgraceful  reign  of  Charles  II, 
it  ia  impossible,  in  this  brief  survey,  to  allude  to  all  those  customs  ; 
out  we  direct  particularly  the  attention  of  readers  to  them,  as 
described  in  his  third  chapter,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  a 
most  manifest  and  most  glorious  progress  has  been  made  since  that 
Deriod  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
In  those  times,  travelling  was  difficult  and  slow,  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads  and  the  imperfections  of  ihe  carriages.  Highway- 
men were  secreted  along  the  thoroughfares,  and,  in  mounted 
troops,  defied  the  law,  and  distressed  the  whole  travelling  com- 
munity. The  transmission  of  letters  by  post  was  tardy  and  unfre- 
quent,  and  the  scandal  of  coffee-houses  supplied  the  greatest  want 
and  the  greatest  luxury  of  modem  times,  the  newspaper.  There 
was  great  scarcity  of  books  in  the  country  places,  and  the  only 
press  in  England  north  of  the  Trent  seems  to  have  been  at  York. 
Literature  was  but  feebly  cultivated  by  country  squires  or  country 
parsons,  and  female  education  was  disgracefully  neglected.  Few 
rich  men  had  libraries  as  large  or  valuable  as  are  now  common  to 
shopkeepers  and  mechanics ;  while  the  literary  stores  of  a  ladv 
of  the  manor  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  prayer-book  and  the 
receipt-book.  And  those  works  which  were  produced  or  read  were 
disgraced  by  licentious  ribaldry,  which  had  succeeded  religious 
austerity.  The  drama  was  the  only  department  of  literature  which 
compensated  authors,  and  this  was  scandalous  in  the  extreme, 
We  cannot  turn  over  the  pages  of  one  of  the  popular  dramatists 
of  the  age  without  being  shocked  by  the  most  culpable  indecency. 
Even  Dryden  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  his  poetry,  some 
of  which  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  language,  can  hardly  be  put 
mto  the  hands  of  the  young  without  danger  of  corrupting  them 
Poets  and  all  literary  men  lived  by  the  bounty  of  the  rich  and 
great,  and  prospered  only  as  they  pandered  to  depra-sed  pa^isions 
Mauv.  of  great  intellectual  excellence,  died  from  want  an  1  murtifi 
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cation ;  m  ihat  ihe  poverty  and  distress  of  literary  men  become 
proverbial,  and  all  worldly-wise  people  shunned  contact  with  them 
.  as  espensive  and  degrading.  They  were  hunted  from  cocklofts  to 
cellars  by  the  minions  of  the  law,  and  the  foulest  jails  were  often 
their  only  resting-place.  The  restoration  of  Charles  proved  un- 
fortunate to  one  great  and  immortal  genius,  whom  no  temptations 
could  assail,  and  no  rewards  could  brihe.  He  "  possessed  his  soui 
in  patience,"  and  "  soared  above  the  Aonian  mount,"  amid  general 
levity  and  profligacy.  Had  he  written  for  a  pure,  classic,  and 
learned  age,  he  could  not  have  written  with  greater  moral  beauty. 
But  he  lived  when  no  moral  excellence  was  appreciated,  and  his 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  world  are  beyond  all  estimation, 
when  we  remember  that  he  wrote  with  the  full  consciousness,  like 
the  great  Bacon,  that  his  works  would  only  be  valued  or  road  by 
future  generations.  Milton  was,  indeed,  unmolested ;  but  he  was 
sadly  neglected  in  his  blindness  and  in  his  greatness.  But,  liie  all 
the  great  teachers  of  the  world,  he  was  sustained  by  something 
higher  tlian  earthly  applause,  and  labored,  like  an  immortal  artist, 
from  the  love  which  his  labor  excited,  —  labored  to  realize  the 
work  of  art  which  his  imagination  had  conceived,  as  well-  as  to 
propagate  ideas  and  sentiments  which  should  tend  to  elevate  man- 
kind. Dryden  was  his  contemporary,  but  obtained  a  greater 
homage,  not  because  he  was  more  worthy,  but  because  he  adapted 
his  genius  to  the  taste  of  a  frivolous  and  corrupt  people.  He  after- 
wards wrote  more  unexceptionably,  composed  lyrics  instead  of 
farces,  and  satires  instead  of  plays.  In  his  latter  days,  he  could 
aiTord  to  write  in  a  purer  style  ;  and,  as  he  became  independent, 
he  reared  the  superstructure  of  his  glorious  fame.  But  Dryden 
spent  the  host  parts  of  his  life  as  a  panderer  to  the  vices  of 
the  town,  and  was  an  idol  chiefly,  in  Wills's  Coffee  House,  of 
lampooners,  and  idlers,  and  scandal- mongers.  Nor  were  there 
many  people,  in  the  church  or  in  the  state,  sufficiently  influential 
and  noble  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  city  clergy  were  the  mosl 
respectable,  and  the  pulpits  of  London  were  occupied  with  twelve 
men  who  afterwards  became  bishops,  and  who  are  among  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  sacred  Uterature  of  their  country.  Sher- 
lock, Tillotson,  Wake,  Collier,  Burnet,  Stillmgfleet,  Patrick,  Fowl- 
sr.  Sharp,  Tcnnison,  and  Bevevidge  made  the  Established  Churcn 
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respected  in  the  tovra ;  but  the  country  clergy,  as  a  whole,  were 
ignorant  and  depressed.  Not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  comfortably  or  respectably.  The 
clergyman  was  disdained  even  by  the  county  attorney,  was  hardly 
tolerated  at  tlie  table  of  his  patron,  and  could  scarcely  marry  be- 
j-ond  the  rank  of  a  cook  or  housekeeper.  And  his  poverty  and 
bondage  continued  so  long  that,  in  the  times  of  Swift,  the  parson 
was  a  byword'and  a  jest  among  the  various  servants  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  great.  Still  there  were  eminent  clergymen  amid 
the  general  depression  of  their  order,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Besides  the  London  preachers  were  many  con- 
nected with  the  Universities  and  Cathedrals ;  and  there  were  some 
distinguished  Dissenters,  among  whom  Baxter,  Howe,  and  AJleine 
if  there  were  no  others,  would  alone  have  made  the  name  of  Pm'i- 
tan  respectable, 

Tlie  saddest  fact,  in  connection  with  the  internal  history  of 
England,  at  this  lime,  was  the  condition  of  tie  people.  They  had. 
small  wages,  and  many  privations.  They  had  no  social  rank,  and 
n-ere  disgraced  by  many  vices.  They  were  ignorant  and  brutal. 
The  wages  of  laborers  only  averaged  four  shillings  a  week,  white 
those  of  mechanics  were  not  equal  to  what  some  ordinarily  earn,, 
in  this  country  and  in  these  times,  in  a  single  day.  Both  peasants, 
and  artisans  were  not  only  ill  paid,  but  ill  used,  and  they  died,, 
miserably  and  prematurely,  from  famine  and  disease.  Nor  did 
sympathy  exist  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  There  were  no  insti- 
tutions of  public  philanthropy.  Jails  were  unvisited  by  the  minis- 
ters of  mercy,  and  the  abodes  of  poverty  were  left  by  a  cai-eless 
geaeration  to  be  dens  of  infamy  and  crime.  Such  was  England 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  there  is  no  delusion  more  unwarranted 
by  sober  facts  than  that  which  supposes  that  those  former  limes 
wci-e  better  than  our  own,  in  any  thing  which  abridges  the  labors  or 
»:ieviales  the  miseries  of  mankind.  "It  is  now  the  fashion  to  placa 
tliii  golden  age  of  England  in  times  when  noblemen  were  destitute 
of  comforts  the  want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modem 
footman  ;  when  fanners  and  shopkeepers  breakfasted  on  loaves  the 
very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  workhouse , 
when  men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die 
m  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns ;  and  when  men  died 
18*         P 
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faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  But  we  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  outstripped,  and,  in  (  it 
turn,  envied.  There  is  constant  improvement,  as  there  also  is 
constant  discontent;  and  future  generations  may  talk  of  the  reigii 
of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  time  when  England  was  truly  merry  Eng- 
land, when  all  classes  were  hound  together  hy  brotherly  sympa^ 
thy,  when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  whca 
the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendor  of  the  rich." 


Eefebknces.  —  Of  all  tlio  works  which  have  yet  appeared,  respecting 
this  interesting  epoch,  the  new  History  of  Maeaulay  is  the  most  brilliant 
and  instructive.  Indeed,  the  student  scarcely  needa  any  other  history,  in 
spite  of  MBoaulny's  "Whig  doctrines.  He  may  sacrifice  something  to  eifect ; 
and  he  may  give  us  pictures,  instead  of  philosophy  ;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
book  has  transcendent  merit,  and  will  be  read,  by  all  classes,  so  long  as 
English  history  is  prized.  Mackintosh's  fragment,  on  the  same  period,  'la 
more  philosophical,  and  possesses  very  great  merits.  Lingard's  History  is 
very  valnable  on  this  reign,  and  should  be  consulted.  Hume,  rIso,  will 
never  cease  to  please.  Burnet  is  a  prejudiced  historian,  but  his  work  is 
an  authority.  The  lives  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Clarendon  should  also  bo 
read  in  this  connection.  Hallam  has  but  treated  the  constitutionaJ  history 
of  these  times.  Sco  also  Temple's  "Works;  the  Life  of 'William  Lord 
liussell ;  Itapn's  History.  Pepys,  Dalrymple,  Ejmori  Ftedcra,  the  Com- 
mons' Journal,  and  the  Howell  State  TriaU  kre  not  easily  accessibie. 
Mid  not  necessary,  except  to  the  ttiMoriu. 
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CHAPTER    XY. 

EEIGN  OF  JAMES  II, 


Charles  II.  died  on  the  6th.  of  February,  1685,  and  his  bruih- 
er,  the  Duke  of  York,  ascended  his  throne,  without  opposition,  under 
the  title  of  James  JI.  As  is  usual  with  princes,  on  their  accession, 
he  made  many  promises  of  ruling  by  the  laws,  and  of  defending 
the  liberties  of  the  nation.  And  he  commenced  hia  administration 
under  good  auspices.  The  country  was  at  peace,  he  was  not 
unpopular,  and  all  classes  and  parties  readily  acquiesced  in  his 
government. 

He  retained  all  the  great  officers  who  had  served  under  his 
brother  that  he  could  trust ;  and  Rochester  became  prime  minister, 
Sunderland  kept  possession  of  the  Seals,  and  Godolphin  was  made 
lord  chamberlain.  He  did  not  dismiss  Halifax,  Ormond,  or  Guild- 
ford, although  he  disliked  and  distrusted  them,  but  abridged  their 
powers,  and  mortified  them  by  neglect, 

The  Commons  voted  him  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  Scottish  parliament  added  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  more,  and  the  Customs  for  life.  But  this  sum  he  did  not 
deem  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  therefore,  like  his  brother,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  Louis  XIV,,  and  consented  to  become  his  pensioner 
and  vassal,  and  for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  .lames  received  the  money  with  tears  of  gratitude,  hoping 
by  tills  infamous  pension  to  rule  the  nation  without  a  parliament. 
It  was  nt(t,  of  course,  known  to  the  nation,  or  even  lo  his  minislere, 
generally. 

Ho  was  scarcely  crowned  before  England  was  invaded  by  the 
lluke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles  II,,  and  Scotland  by  the 
I'uke  of  Argyle,  with  a  view  of  ejecting  James  from  the  throne. 

Both  these  noblemen  were  exiles  in  Holland,  and  both  were 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  government  for  their  treasonable  intentioas 
and  acts.  Argyle  was  loath  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  desperate 
as  'Jie  conquest  of  England  ;  but  he  was  an  enthusiast,  was  a.,  th« 
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head  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  clans,  tlic  Campbelb, 
and  he  hoped  fox  a  general  riang  throughout  Scotland,  to  put 
down  what  was  regarded  as  idolatry,  and  to  strike  a  blow  for 
liberty  and  the  Kirk, 

Having  concerted  his  measures  with  Monmouth,  he  set  sail  from 
Ilollaod,  the  2d  of  May,  1685,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
English  minister,  and  landed  at  Kirkwall,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands.  But  his  objects  were  well  known,  and  the  whole  militia 
o£  the  land  were  put  under  arms  to  resist  him.  He,  however, 
collected  a  force  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  Highlanders,  and 
•marched  towaids  Glasgow;  but  he  was  miserably  betrayed  and 
deserted.  His  forces  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  was  seized 
while  attempting  to  escape  in  disguise,  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
and  beheaded.  His  followers  were  treated  with  great  harshness, 
but  the  rebellion  was  completely  suppressed. 

Monmouth  had  agreed  to  sail  in  six  days  from  the  departure 
of  Argyle ;  hut  he  lingered  at  Brussels,  loath  to  part  from  a  beau- 
tiful mistress,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Wcntworth.  It  was  a  month 
before  he  set  sail  from  the  Texel,  with  about  eighty  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  followers  — a  small  force  to  overturn  the 
throne.  But  he  relied  on  his  popularity  with  the  people,  and  on 
a  false  and  exaggerated  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  James. 
He  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
foTthwidi  issued  a  flaming  proclamation,  invitrog  all  to  join  his 
standard,  as  a  deliverer  from  the  cruel  despotism  of  a  Catholic 
prince,  whom  he  accused  of  every  crime— of  the  burning  of 
London,  of  the  Popish  Plot,  of  the  condemnation  of  Russell  and 
Sydney,  of  poisoning  the  late  king,  and  of  mfringemcnts  on  the 
constitution.  In  this  declaration,  falsehood  was  mmgled  with  truth, 
but  well  adapted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.  He  was 
supported  by  many  who  firmly  believed  that  his  mother,  Lucy 
Waltera,  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Charles  IL  He,  of  course, 
cairned  the  English  throne,  but  professed  to  waive  his  rights  until 
they  should  be  settled  by  a  parliament.  The  adventurer  grosrfy 
misunderstood  die  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  claims  were  recognized.  He  was  unprovided  with  money,  with 
generals,  and  with  troops.  He  collected  a  few  regiments  from  the 
common  people,  and  advanced  to  Somersetshire.     At  Taunlon  his 
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reception  was  flattering.  All  classes  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer 
from  Heaven,  and  the  poor  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  and 
shouts.  His  path  was  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  windows  were 
crowded  with  ladies,  who  waived  their  handkerchiefs,  and  even 
waited  upon  him  with  a  large  deputation.  Twenly-six  lovely 
maidens  presented  the  handsome  son  of  Charles  II.  with  standards 
Qiid  a  Bible,  which  he  kissed,  and  promised  to  defend; 

'But  all  this  enthusiaani  was  soon  to  end.  The  Duke  of  Albe. 
ma'rle  —  the  son  of  General  Monk,  who  restored  Charles  )!.— 
advanced  against  him  with  the  militia  of  the  country,  and  Mon- 
mouth was  supported  only  by  the  vulgar,  the  weak,  and  the 
credulous.  Not  a  suigle  nobleman  joined  his  standard,  and  but 
fe^v  of  the  gentry.  He  made  innumerable  blunders.  He  lost 
time  by  vaia  attempts  to  drill  the  peasants  and  farmers  who 
followed  his  fortunes.  He  slowly  advanced  to  the  west  of 
England,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  body  of  the  people. 
But  all  men  of  station  and  influence  stood  aloof.  Discouraged 
and  dismayed,  he  reached  Wells,  and  pushed  forward  to  capture 
Bristol,  then  the  second  city  in  the  kmgdom.  He  was  again 
disappomted.  He  was  forced,  from  unexpected  calamities,  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  He  then  turned  his  eye  to  Wilts ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  county,  he  found  that  none 
of  the  bodies  on  which  he  liad  calculated  had  made  then-  appear- 
ance. At  Phillips  Norton  was  a  slight  skirmish,  which  ended 
favorably  to  Monmouth,  in  which  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  distinguished  himself  against  his  half 
brother ;  but  Monmouth  was  discouraged,  and  fell  back  to  Bridge- 
water.  Meanwhile  the  royal  army  approached,  and  encamped  at 
Sedgemoor.  Here  was  fought  a  decisive  battle,  which  was  fatal 
to  the  rebels,  "the  last  deservmg  the  name  of  halile,  that  baa 
been  fought  on  English  ground,"  Monmouth,  when  all  wa« 
lost,  fled  from  the  field,  and  hastened  to  the  British  Channel, 
hoping  to  gain  the  Continent.  He  was  found  near  the  New 
Forest,  hidden  in  a  ditch,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue- 
He  was  sent,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Ringwood ;  and  all  fliat  was 
left  him  was,  to  prepare  to  meet  the  death  of  a  rebel.  But  he 
clung  to  life,  so  justly  forfeited,  whh  singular  tenacity.  He 
abjectly  and  meanly  sued  for  pardon  from  that  inexorable  tyrari 
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who  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  slightest  resistance  from  a  friend 
when  even  that  resistance  was  lawful,  mu  h  I  ss     bell    n  f    "n 
man  he  botli  hated  and  despised.     He  was  rai  f  rr  d       L     1 
lodged   in  the  Tower,  and  executed  in  a  b  n  1    g  hy 

"Tack  Ketch"  —  the  name  given  for  several  h    p  t>- 

lic  executioner.     He  was  buried  under  St  P  CI  ]   1         1  o 

Tower,  where  reposed  the  headless  bodies    f      n    nj         d        ts 
and  poUlical  martyrs  —  the  great  Somerse        d  th        11 
Northumberland,  the  two  Earls  of  Essex,      dllefurhD  1^ 
Norfolk,  and  other  great  men  who  figur  d  m  tl  e       g        f   he 
Planlagenets  and  the  Tudors. 

Monmouth's  rebellion  was  completely  s  pp    ss  d       dam 
signal  vengeance  was  inflicted  on  all  who  were  concerned  iii  it. 
No,  mercy  was  shown,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  any  party 
or  person. 

Of  the  agents  of  James  in  punishing  aU  concerned  in  the 
rebellion,  there  were  two,  preeminently,  whose  names  are  con- 
signed to  an  infamous  immortality.  The  records  of  English 
history  contain  no  two  names  so  loathsome  and  hateful  as  Colonel 
Kirke  and  Judge  Jeffreys, 

The  former  was  left,  by  Feversham,  in  command  of  the  royal 
forces  at  Bridgewater,  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  He  had 
already  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety,  as  governor  of  Tangier, 
where  he  displayed  the  worst  vices  of  a  tyrant  and  a  sensualist ; 
and  his  regiment  had  imitated  him  in  his  disgraceful  brutality.  But 
this  leader  and  these  troops  were  now  let  loose  on  the  people  of 
Somersetshire.  One  hundred  captives  were  put  to  death  during 
the  week  which  suceeded  the  battle.  His  irregular  butcheries, 
however,  were  not  according  to  the  taste  of  the  king.  A  more 
eystematic  slaughter,  imder  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  was  devised, 
and  Jefiiroys  was  sent  mto  the  Western  Circuit,  to  tiy  tlie  numer- 
ous persons  who  were  immured  in  the  jails  of  the  western  counties. 

Sir  George  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice'  of  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  not  deficient  in  talent,  but  was  constitutionally  the 
pictim  of  violent  passions.  He  first  attracted  notice  as  an  insolent 
barrister  at  the  Old  Bailey  Court,  who  had  a  rare  tact  in  cross, 
examinmg  criminals  and  browbeating  witnesses.  According  to 
Macaulav,  '■  impudence  and  ferocity  sat  upon  his  brow,  whQe  all 
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tenderness  (or  the  feelings  of  others,  al!  self-respect,  ail  sense  of 
the  becoming,  were  obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  acquired  a 
noundless  command  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  express 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  profusion  of  his  maledictions  could 
nardly  be  rivalled  in  the  Fish  Market  or  Bear  Garden.  His  yell 
of  fury  sounded,  as  one  who  often  heard  it  said,  like  the  thundei 
of  the  judgment  day.  He  early  became  common  seijeant,  anil 
then  recorder  of  London.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  all  the  city 
could  give,  ha  made  haSte  to  sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his 
tongue  of  venom  to  the  court."  He  was  just  the  man  whom  Charlea 
n.  wanted  as  a  tool.  He  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  criminal  law  in  the  realm,  and  discharged  its  duties  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  a  king  resolved  on  the  subjection  of  the 
English  nation.  His  violence,  at  all  times,  ^vas  frightful ;  but  when 
he  was  drunk,  it  was  terrific;  and  he  ivas  generally  intoxicated. 
His  first  exploit  was  the  judicial  murder  of  Algernon  Sydney. 
On  the  death  of  Charles,  he  obtained  from  James  a  peerage,  and 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  In 
prospect  of  yet  greater  honors,  he  was  ready  to  do  whatever  James 
required.  James  wished  the  most  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  the  rebels,  and  Jeffreys,  with  his  tiger  ferocity,  was  ready  to 
execute  his  will. 

Nothing  is  more  memorable  than  those  "  bloody  assizes  "  which 
he  held  in  those  counties  through  which  Monmouth  had  passed. 
Nothing  is  remembered  with  more  execration.  Nothing  ever 
equalled  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  judge.  His  fury  seemed  to  be 
directed  with  peculiar  violence  upon  the  Dissenters.  "  Show  me," 
said  he,  "  a  Presbyterian,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  lying  knave. 
Presbyterianism  has  all  manner  of  villany  in  it.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  lying,  snivelling,  canting  Presbyterians,  but,  one  way  or 
another,  has  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion."  He  sentenced  nearly 
oil  who  were  accused,  to  be  hanged  or  burned;  and  the  escess  of 
ills  barbarities  called  forth  pity  and  indignation  even  from  devoted 
loyalists.  He  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all 
his  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest.  On  a  single 
circuit,  he  hanged  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  some  of  these  were 
people  of  great  worth,  and  many  of  them  w 
mu-"  whom  he  spared  from  an  ignominious  death,  i 
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to  the  most  cruel  punishments — to  the  lash  of  the  pillory,  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  foulest  jails,  to  mutilation,  to  banishment,  and  to 
Heavy  fines. 

King  James  watched  the  conduct  of  the  inhuman  Jeffrej-s 
with  delight,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  Great  Seal.  The  Old 
Bajley  lawyer  had  now  climbed  to  the  greatest  height  to  which  a 
subject  could  aspire.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  —  the 
confidential  friend  and  agent  of  the  king,  and  his  uziscrupulous 
instrument  in  imposing  the  yoke  of  bondage  on  an  insulted  nation. 

At  this  period,  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  was  deplorable 
At  no  previous  time  was  persecution  more  inveterate,  not  even 
under  the  administration  of  Laud  and  Strafford.  The  persecution 
commenced  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  increased 
m  malignity  until  the  elevation  of  Jeffreys  to  the  chancellorship. 
The  sufferings  of  no  class  of  sectaries  bore  any  proportion  to  theirs. 
They  found  it  difficult  to  meet  together  for  prayer  or  exhortation 
even  in  the  smallest  assemblies.  Their  ministers  were  introduced 
in  disguise.  Their  houses  were  searched.  They  were  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  banished.  Among  the  ministers  who  were  deprived 
of  their  livings,  were  Gilpin,  Bates,  Howe,  Owen,  Baxter,  Calamy, 
Poole,  Chamock,  and  Flavel,  who  still,  after  a  lapse  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  enjoy  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  stan- 
dard writers  on  theological  subjects.  These  great  lights  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  doomed  to  privation  and  poverty,  with 
thousands  of  their  brethren,  most  of  whom  had  been  educated  at 
the  Universities,  and  were  among  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom. 
All  the  Stuart  kings  hated  the  Dissenters,  but  none  hated  them  more 
h  a  01  I  n  and  James  II.  Under  their  sanction,  compljnng 
p    1  ts  pass  d  repeated  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.   The  laws 

h    h  ed  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  reenacted 

d  f  d  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  one  day,  ejected  tivo 
h  d  minis    rs  from  their  parishes,  because  they  refused  to 

nf   m         h     tandard  of  the  Established  Church.     The  Con- 

1      V         dained  that  if  any  person,  above   sixteen  years 

fa         1      d    be    present  at    any   religious  meeting,  in    any 

001       n  ban    allowed    by  the   Church  of    England,   he 

Id      ff"      h  ee  months'  imprisonment,  or  pay  a  fine  of  fivfl 

p       d       h  months' imprisonment  and  ten  pounds  fine  should 
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be  inflicted  as  a  penalty  for  the  second  offence,  and  banishment 
for  the  third.  Married  women  taken  at  "conventicles,"  were 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  It  is  caleulatevi  tliat 
Iwonty-five  thousand  Dissenters  were  immured  in  gloomy  prison^s 
and  thai  four  thousand  of  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  died  during  their 
imprisonment  in  consequence  of  iJie  filth  and  malaria  of  the  jails, 
added  to  cruel  treatment. 

Among  the  illustrious  men  who  suffered  most  unjustly,  wna 
Richard  Baxter,  the  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  He 
was  minister  at  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  content  to  labor 
m  an  humble  sphere,  having  refused  a  bishopric.  He  had 
written  one  hundred  and  forty-five  distinct  treatises,  in  two 
hundred  volumes,  which  were  characterized  for  learning  and 
talent.  But  neither  his  age,  nor  piety,  nor  commanding  virtues 
could  screen  him  from  the  cruelties  of  Jeffreys ;  and,  in  fifteen 
years,  he  was  five  times  imprisoned.  His  sufferings  drew  tears 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  whose  friendship  he  had  been  hon- 
ored. "  But  he  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  best  of 
judges,  was  cruelly  insulted  by  the  worst."  When  he  wished  to 
plead  his  cause,  the  drunken  chief  justice  replied,  "  O  Ricliard, 
Richard,  ihou  art  an  old  fellow  and  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast  writ- 
ten books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  of  which  is  as  full  of 
sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  mEat,  I  know  that  ihou  hast  a  mighty 
party,  and  "I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in  corners,  and- 
a  doctor, of  divinity  at  your  elbow ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
will  crush  you  all," 

Entirely  a  different  man  was  John  Bunyan,  not  so  influential 
or  learned,  but  equally  worthy.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Baptists,  andstands  at  the  head  of  all  unlettered  men  of  genius — 
the  most  successful  writer  of  allegory  that  any  age  has  seen. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  most  popular  religious  work  ever 
published,  full  of  genius  and  beauty,  and  a  complete  exhibition  of 
the  Calvinistic  theology,  and  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  life. 
This  book  shows  the  triumph  of  genius  over  learning,  and  the 
people's  appreciation  of  exalted  merit,  its  author,  an  illiterate 
linker,  a  travelling  preacher,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
between  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  county  jails,  the  onject 
5f  reproach  and  ignommy,  iiov,  however,  takes  a  proud  plnce,  in 
19 
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;lie  world's  estimation,  wilh  the  master  mincis  of  all  nations — with 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  He  has  arisen  above  the  preju- 
dices of  the  great  and  fashionable  ;  and  the  learned  and  aristocratic 
Soulhey  has  sought  to  be  the  biographer  of  his  sorrows  and  thr 
expounder  of  his  visions.  The  proud  bishops  who  disdained  him, 
the  haughty  judges  who  condemned  him,  are  now  chiefly  known 
as  his  persecutors,  while  he  continues  to  be  more  honored  and 
extolled  with  every  succeedijig  generation. 

Another  illustrious  victim  of  i^ligious  persecution  m  ihit  age, 
illustrious  in  our  eyes,  hut  ignoble  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempora- 
ries, was  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  He, 
tike  Bunyan,  was  of  humble  birth  and  imperfect  education  Like 
him,  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  communion  with  his  own  soul  — 
from  inward  experiences — from  religious  contemplations.  He  was 
a  mtm  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  capable  of  intense  intellectual 
action.  His  first  studies  were  the  mysteries  of  theology — the 
great  questions  respecting  duty  and  destiny ;  and  these  agitated  his 
earnest  mind  almost  to  despair.  In  his  anxiety,  he  sought  conso- 
lation from  the  clergy,  but  they  did  not  remove  the  burdens  of  his 
soul.  Like  an  old  Syriac  monk,  he  sought  the  fields  and  unfre- 
quented solitudes,  where  he  gave  loose  to  his  imagination,  and 
where  celestial  beings  came  to  comfort  him.  He  despised  alike 
the  reasonings  of  philosophers,  the  dogmas  of  divines,  and  the 
disputes  of  wrangling  sectarians.  He  rose  above  all  their  preju- 
dices, and  sought  light  and  truth  from  original  sources.  His  peace 
was  based  on  the  conviction  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  spoke  directly 
to  his  soul ;  and  this  was  above  reason,  above  authority,  a  surer 
guide  than  any  outward  or  written  revelation.  While  this  divine 
voice  was  above  the  Scriptures,  it  never  conflicted  with  them,  for 
they  were  revealed  also  to  inspired  men.  Hence  the  Scriptures 
were  not  to  be  disdained,  hut  were  to  be  a  guide,  and  literally  to 
be  obeyed.  He  would  not  swear,  or  fight,  to  save  his  life,  nor  to, 
save  a  world,  because  he  was  directly  commanded  to  abstain  from 
swearing  and  fighting.  He  abhorred  all  principles  of  expediency, 
and  would  do  right,  or  what  the  inspired  voice  within  him  assured 
him  to  be-  right,  regardless  of  all  consequences  and  all  tribulations. 
He  believed  in  the  power  of  justice  to  protect  itself,  and  reposed  on 
tlie  moral  dignity  of  virtue      Love,  to  his  mind,  was  an  omnipoten 
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weapon.  He  disd^ned  force  to  accomplish  imporlant  ends,  and 
sought  no  control  over  government,  except  by  intelligence.  He 
beheved  that  ideas  and  truth  alone  were  at  the  basis  of  all  great 
and  permanent  revolutions;  these  he  was  ever  ready  to  de 
clare  ;  these  were  sure  to  produce,  in  the  ead,  all  needed  reforms ; 
these  would  he  revealed  lo  the  earnest  inquirer.  He  disliked  alJ 
forms  and  pompous  ceremoniala  in  the  worship  of  God,  for  Ihej 
seemed  useless  and  idolatrous.  God  was  a  Spirit,  and  to  be  ".cor- 
sbippcd  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  set  singing  was  to  be  dispensed 
with,  like  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  only  edifying  as  prompted  by 
the  Spirit.  He  even  objected  to  splendid  places  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  dispensed  with  steeples,  and  bells,  and  organs.  The 
sacraments,  too,  were  needless,  being  mere  symbols,  or  shadows 
of  better  things,  not  obligatory,  but  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  Jewish  ceremonies  which  the  Savior  abrogated.  The 
mind  of  Fox  discarded  all  aids  to  devotion,  all  titles  of  honor,  all 
distinctions  which  arose  in  pride  and  egotism.  Hypocrisy  he  ab- 
horred with  his  whole  soul.  It  was  the  vice  of  the  Pharisees,  on 
whom  Christ  denounced  the  severest  judgments.  He,  too,  would 
denounce  it  with  the  most  imsparing  severity,  whenever  he  fancied 
he  detected  it  in  rulers,  or  in  venerated  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
or  in  the  customs  of  conventional  life.  He  sought  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  all  their  forms.  Truth  alone  should  be  his  polar  star,  and 
this  would  be  revealed  by  the  "inner  light,"  the  peculiar  genius  of  hia 
whole  system,  which,  if  it  led  io  many  new  views  of  duty  and 
holiness,  yet  was  the  cause  of  many  delusions,  and  the  parent  of 
conceit  and  spiritual  pride  —  the  grand  peculiarity  of  fanaticism 
in  all  ages  and  countries.  What  so  fruitful  a  source  of  error  aa 
the  notion  of  special  divine  illumination .' 

No  wonder  that  Fox  and  his  followers  were  persecuted,  for  they 
set  at  nought  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and  the  customs  and  laws 
of  ages.  They  shocked  all  conservative  minds;  all  rulers  ard 
dignitaries  ;  all  men  attached  to  systems ;  all  syllogistic  leasonem 
and  dialectical  theologians ;  all  fashionable  and  worldly  people ; 
all  sects  and  parties  attached  to  creeds  and  forms.  Neither  their 
inoffensive  lives,  nor  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  nor  their  ele- 
vated spiritualism  could  screen  them  from  the  wrath  of  jur'ges, 
bishops,  and  legislators.     They  were  imprisoned,  fined,  whipped, 
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and  lacerated  without  mercy.  But  they  endured  their  afflictions 
mth  patience,  and  never  lost  iheir  faith  in  truth,  or  their  trust  in 
God.  Generally,  they  belonged  to  the  humbler  classes,  although 
some  men' illustrious  for  birth  and  wealth  joined  their  persecuted 
ranks,  the  most  influential  of  whom  was  William  Penn,  who  lived 
to  be  their  intercessor  and  protector,  and  the  glorious  founder  and 
legislator  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  virtuous  colonies 'that, 
in  those  days  of  tribulation,  settled  in  the  wilderness. of  North 
America ;  a  colony  of  men  who  were  true  to  their  enlightened 
prmciples,  and  who  were  saved  from  the  murderous  tomahawk  of 
the  Indian,  when  all  other  settlements  were  scenes  of  cruelty  and 

James  had  now.  suppressed  rebellion ;  he  had  filled  the  Dissenters 
with  fear ;  and  he  met  with  no  resistance  from  his  parliaments. 
The  judges  and  the  bishops  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  his  min- 
isters in  imposing  a  despotic  yoke  All  officers  of  the  crown  were 
dismissed  the  moment  thev  dissented  from  his  policy,  or  protested 
against  his  acts.  Even  jnd^(,s  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  tools 

His  power,  to  all  appearance,  wis  consolidated ;  and  he  now 
began,  without  disguise  to  advance  the  two  great  objects  which 
were  dearest  to  his  heirt — the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  rehgion, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  de';potc  joke  He  wished  to  be,  like 
Louis  XIV.,  a  despot  c  and  absol  ite  pr  nee ;  and,  to  secure  this 
end,  he  was  ready  to  violate  the  constitution  of  his  country.  The 
three  inglorious  years  of  h  s  reign  were  a  succession  of  encroach- 
ments and  usurpations 

Indeed,  among  his  first  acts  wis  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
without  an  act  of  parliament  To  coAer  this  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  court  procured  addresses  from  public  bodies,  in  which 
the  king  was  'thanked  for  the  royal  care  he  extended  to  the  cusloYna 
end  excise. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  persecuted  under 
the  last  reign,  he  was  obliged  to  show  regard  to  other  perseculed 
bodies.  So  he  issued  a  warrant,  releasing  from  confinement  all 
who  were  imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake.  Had  he  simply  desired 
universal  toleration,  this  act  would  merit  our  highest  praises  ;  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  he  wished  lo  elevate  tho  Catholics  at  the 
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tjspense  of  all  the  rest.  James  was  a  sincere  but  bigoted  devotee 
to  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  all  things  were  deemed  lawful,  if  ho 
could  but  advance  the  interests  of  a  party,  to  which  nearly 
the  whole  nation  was  bitterly  opposed.  Roman  Catholics  were 
Droscribed  by  the  laws.  The  Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and 
military  office  all  who  dissente&  from  the  Established  Church.  The 
laws  were  uniust  but  still  they  were  the  laws  which  James  had 

om  o  b  J  Had  he  scrupulously  observed  them,  and  kept  his 
f  th    h  n  be  no  doubt  that  they  would,  in  good  time  have 

n  n   dfi  d 

Bu    J  m  Id  not  wait  for  constitutional  measures.      He 

sol    d        1  Catholics  to  the  highest  ofiices  of  both  the  state 

and  the  church,  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  of  the  wishes 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation.  He  accordingly  gave  commis- 
sions to  Catholics  to  serve  as  otficei-s  in  the  army  ;  he  made  Catho- 
lics his  iJonfidential  advisers;  he  introduced  Jesuits  into  London ; 
he  received  a  Papal  nuncio,  and  he  offered  the  livings  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  needy  Catholic  adventurers.  He  sought,  by  threats 
and  artifices,  lo  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  by  which 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  olKce.  Halifax,  the  ablest  of  his 
ministers,  remonstrated,  and  ^q  was  turned  out  of  his  employ 
ments.  But  he  formed  the  soul  and  the  centre  of  an  opposition, 
which  finally  drove  the  king  from  his  throne.  He  united  whh 
Devonshire  and  other  Whig  nobles,  and  their  influence  was  suffi- 
3ient  to  defeat  many  cherished  objects  of  the  king.  When  oppo- 
sition appeared,  however,  in  parliament,  it  was  prorogued  or 
dissolved,  and  the  old  courses  of  the  Stuart  kings  were  resorted  tu 

Among  his  various  acts  of  infringement,  which  gave  great  scan- 
dal, even  in  those  degenerate  times,  was  the  abuse  of  the  dis- 
pensing power — a  prerogative  he  had  inherited,  but  which  had 
never  been  stricdy  defined.  By  means  of  this,  he  blended  to 
admit  Catholics  to  all  offices  in  the  realm.  He  began  by  grant- 
ing  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  a  dispensa:ion  from  ah 
llie  statutes  which  imposed .  penalties  and  tests.  A  general  indul- 
gence was  proclaimed,  and  ihe  courts  of  law  were  compelled  tu 
acknowledge  that  the  right  of  dispensing  had  not  been  infringed. 
Four  of  the  judges  refused  to  accede  to  what  was  pliunly  il.egal. 
They  were  dismissed  ;  for,  at  that  time,  even  judges  held  ilfir* 
13* 
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during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  not,  as  in  these  times,  for  life. 
They  had  not  the  independence  wliich  has  ever  been  so  requisile 
for  the  bench.  Nor  would  all  his  coimsellora  and  ministers  accede 
to  his  design,  and  those  who  were  refractory  were  turned  out.  As 
Kon  as  a  servile  bench  of  judges  recognized  this  outrage  on  tho 
constitution,  four  Catholic  noblemen  were  admitted  as  privy  coiin- 
eellors,  and  some  clergymen,  converted  to  Romanism,  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  tlieir  livings.  James  even  bestowed  the  deaneiy 
of  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  on  a  notorious  Catholic,  and  threatened  to  do  at  Cambridge 
what  had  been  done  at  Oxford  The  bi&hopric  of  0\ford»as 
bestowed  upon  Parker,  who  was  more  C'ithohc  than  Protestant, 
and  that  of  Chester  was  given  to  a  I'vcophant  of  no  character 
James  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions  to  restote  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  systematically  labored  to  destroy  the  Established 
Church.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  created  a  tnbunil,  which  not 
materially  differed  from  the  celebrated  High  Commission  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  to  break  up  which  was  one  great  object  of  the  rev- 
olutionists who  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block  —  the  most  odious 
court  ever  established  by  royal  despotism  in  England.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  High  Commission  Court,  which  James  instituted  to  try 
al!  ecclesiastical  cases,  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  noto- 
riously the  most  venal  and  tyrannical  of  all  his  agents  —  Jeffreys, 
the  Chancellor ;  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Treasurer ;  Sunderland,  the 
Lord  President ;  and  Herbert,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
This  court  summoned  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  its  tri- 
bunal, because  he  had  not  suspended  Dr.  Sharp,  one'  of  the  clergy 
of  London,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  king  —  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  crime,  but  simply  discharged  his  duly  with  fidelity. 
The  bishop  was  suspended  from  his  spiritual  functions,  and  the 
charge  of  his  diocese  was  committed  to  two  of  his  judges.  But  this 
cf.urt,  not  content  with  depriving  numerous  clergymen  of  their 
spiritual  functions,  because  they  would  not  betray  their  own  church, 
went  so  far  as  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  two  greatest  corporations 
in  the  land,  —  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, — 
institutions  which  had  ever  befriended  the  Stuart  kings  in  their 
crimes  and  misfortunes.     James  was  infatuated  enough  to  quarrel 
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with  those  great  bodies,  because  they  would  not  approve  of  hia 
measures  to  overturn  the  church  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, and  which  it  was  their  duty  and  interest  to  uphold. 
The  king  had  commanded  Cambridge  to  bestow  the  deoiee 
of  master  of  arts  on  a  Benedictine  monk,  which  was  against 
the  laws  of  the  University  and  of  parliament.  The  University 
refused  to  act  against  the  law,  and,  in  consequence,  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  senate,  which  consisted  of  dcclors  and 
masters,  were  summoned  to  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  The 
vice-chancellor,  Pechell,  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  emolu- 
ments, which  were  of  the  nature  of  freehold  property.  But  tliia 
wag  not  the  worst  act  of  the  infatuated  monarch.  He  insisted  on 
imposing  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  presidential  chair  of  Magdalen 
College,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  venerable  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  against  even  the  fnendly  remonstrances  of  his  best 
friends,  even  of  his  Catholic  counsellors,  and  not  only  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  but  against  all  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of 
the  rights  of  the  University ;  for  the  proposed  president.  Farmer, 
was  a  Catholic,  and  was  not  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  therefore 
especially  disqualified.  He  was  also  a  man  of  depraved  morals. 
The  feEows  refused  to  elect  Farmer,  and  chose  John  Hough 
instead.  They  were  accordingly  cited  to  the  infamous  court  of 
which  Jeffreys  was  tlie  presiding  and  controlling  genius.  Their 
election  was  set  aside,  but  Farmer  was  not  confirmed,  being  too 
vile  even  for  Jeffreys  to  sustain. 

The  king  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  the  opposition  he  received 
from  the  University.  He  resolved  to  visit  it..  On  his  arrival,  he 
summoned  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  commanded  them 
to  obey  him  in  the  matter  of  a  president.  They  still  held  out  in 
opposition,  and  the  king,  mortified  and  enraged,  quitted  Oxford  tc 
resort  to  bolder  measures.  A  special  commission  was  instituted. 
Hough  was  forcibly  ejected,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  bslalled, 
against  the  voice  of  all  the  fellows  but  two.  But  the  blinded  king 
was  not  yet  content.  The  fellows  were  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity by  a  royaJ  edict,  and  the  high  commissioner  pronounced  the 
ejected  fellows  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  church  preferment 

But  these  seventies  were  blunders,  and  produced  a  diflerenl 
effect  from  what  was  anticipated.     The  nation  was  inditmant ;  llie 
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Universities  lost  all  reverence  ;  the  clergy,  in  a  body,  were  alien- 
ated ;  and  the  whole  aristocracy  were  filled  with  defiance. 

But  the  king,  nevertheless,  for  a  time,  prevailed  against  all 
opposition ;  and,  now  that  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  were 
expelled,  he  turned  it  into  a  Popish  seminary,  admitted  in  one 
day  twelve  Roman  Catholics  as  fellows,  and  appointed  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  to  preside  over  them.  This  last  insult  was  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom ,  and  bitter  resentment  took  the 
place  of  former  loyalty,  James  wis  now  regarded,  by  his  old 
friends  even,  as  a  tyrant,  and  as  a  man  destmed  to  desiructun. 
And,  indeed,  he  seemed  like  one  completely  mfatuited,  bent  on 
the  ruin  of  that  church  which  even  James  I  and  the  other  btuar" 
kings  regarded  as  the  surest  and  firmest  pdlar  of  the  throne. 

The  bishops  of  the  English  Church  had  ui  times  past,  as  weli 
as  the  Universities,  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ; 
and  oppression  must  be  very  grievous  indeed  which  would  mduce 
them  to  oppose  the  royal  will.  But  James  had  completely  alien- 
ated them,  and  they,  reluctantly,  at  last,  threw  themselves  into  the 
ranks  of  opposition.  Had  they  remained  true  to  him,  he  might 
still  have  held  his  sceptre  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  any  body  of 
men  could  longer  hear  his  injustice  and  tyranny. 

From  motives  as  impossible  to  fathom,  as  it  is  difficult  to  accoun: 
for  the  actions  of  a  madman,  he  ordered  that  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  an  unconstitutional  act,  should  be  read  publicly 
from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  kingdom.  The  London  clergy, 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  in  the  realm,  made  up  their 
minds  to  disregard  the  order,  and  the  bishops  sustained  them  in 
their  refusal.  The  archbishop  and  six  bishops  accordingly  signed 
a  petition  to  the  king,  which  embodied  the  views-  of  the  London 
clergy.  It  wa^presented  to  the  tyrant,  by  the  prelates  in  a  body, 
at  his  palace.  Ho  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  treasonable  and 
libellous  act — as  nothing  short  of  rebellion.  The  conduct  of  the 
prelates  wjs  generally  and  enlhusiasfcally  approved  by  the  nation, 
and  especially  by  the  Dissenters,  who  now  united  with  the  mem- 
oers  of  the  Established  Church.  James  had  recently  courted  the 
Dissenters,  not  wishing  to  oppose  too  many  enemies  at  a  time. 
[le  had  conferred  on  them  many  indulgences,  and  had  elevated 
eomi!  of  them  to  high  positions,  with  the  hope  tliat  they  would 
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with  him  in  bi^aliing  down  the  Establishment.  But  wliile 
or  the  more  fanalic.l  weto  gained  over,  the  groat  bedjwe™ 
not  so  easily  deceived.  They  Iinew  weh  enough  that,  aflep 
oru,hing  the  Church  of  England,  he  would  crush  them.  And 
Ihey  hated  Catholicism  and  tyranny  more  than  they  did  Episci- 
p.acy,  m  spite  of  their  many  persecutions.  Some  of  the  more 
Bininont  of  the  Dissente™  took  a  noble  sand,  and  their  conduct  wa. 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Established  clergy.  For  the  fin>t  time, 
srnee  the  accession  of  Eliimbelb,  the  Diesenters  and  the  Episcopa- 
Bans  treated  each  other  ,vith  that  ceurlesy  and  forbearance  which 
enlightened  charity  demands.  The  fear  of  a  common  enemy 
umtod  thorn.  But  lime,  also,  bad,  at  length,  removed  many  of 
tboir  mutual  asperities. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  vexation  of  James  when  he  found 
Uiat  not  only  the  clergy  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  but  that  the 
Seven  Bishops  were  sustained  by  the  nation.  When  this  was  dis- 
covered,  be  should  have  yielded,  as  Elizabeth  would  have  done 
But  he  was  a  Stuart.  He  was  a  bigoted,  and  self-willed,  and  in- 
fatuated monareb,  marked  out  most  clearly  by  Providence  for 
destruction.  He  resolved  to  prosecute  the  bishops  for  a  libel,  and 
their  trial  and  acquittal  are  among  the  most  interesting  events  of 
an  ingloriouj  reign.  They  were  tried  at  tlie  CouH  of  the  Kbg's 
Bench.  The  most  emuient  lawyers  m  the  realm  were  employed' 
OS  their  counsel,  and  all  the  arts  ef  tyranny  were  resorted  to  by  the 
•orvile  judges  who  tried  them.  But  the  juty  rendered  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  never,  within  man's  memory,  wore  such  shouts 
and  tears  of  joy  manifested  by  the  people.  Even  the  soldien 
whom  the  king  had  oiJerod  to  Hounslow  Heath  to  overawe  Lou- 
don,  partook  of  the  jmtbusiasm  and  triumph  of  the  people  All 
classes  were  united  m  expressions  of  joy  that  the  tyrant  for  once 
.as  baffled.  The  king  was  indeed  sigdally  defeated ,  but  b« 
o,feat  did  not  teach  him  wisdom.  It  only  made  him  the  more 
rese.ved  to  crush  the  hberties  of  the  Church,  and  the  liberties  of  tie 
nation.  But  it  also  arrayed  against  him  nU  classes  and  all  parlies 
of  Protestants,  who  new  began  to  form  alliances,  and  de-zise 
measures  to  burl  bim  from  his  throne.  Even  the  very  conns 
which  James  had  instituted  to  crush  liber.y  proved  retraetorv 
Sprat,  tbo  servile  Bishop  ef  Hochester,  sent  bim  bis  resignation  u 
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one  of  the  Lord  Commisaoners.  The  very  meanness  of  his 
Bpirit  and  laxity  of  his  principles  made  his  defection  peculiarly 
alarming,  and  the  unblushing  Jeffreys  now  began  to  tremble. 
The  Court  of  High  Commission  shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  the 
Esfablished  Church,  especially  when  its  odious  character  was 
loudly  denounced  by  all  classes  in  the  kingdom  —  even  by  some 
of  the  agents  of  tyranny  itself.  The  most  unscrupulous  slave* 
of  power  showed  signs  of  uneostness. 

But  James  resolved  to  persevere.  The  sanction  of  a  parlia- 
ment was  necessary  to  his  system,  but  the  sanction  of  a  free 
parliament  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  He  resolved  to  bring 
together,  by  corruption  and  intimidation,  by  violent  exertions  of 
prerogative,  by  fraudulent  d  stortions  of  law,  an  assembly  whicli 
might  call  itself  a  parliament,  and  might  be  willing  to  register  any 
edict  ho  proposed  And,  accordingly,  every  placeman,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  was  made  to  understand  that  he  must  support 
the  throne  or  lose  his  office  He  set  himself  vigorously  to  pack  a 
parliament.  A  committee  of  seven  privy  counsellors  sat  at 
Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of  legulating  the  municipal  corporations. 
Father  Petre  was  made  a  privy  councillor.*  Committees,  after  the 
model  of  the  one  at  Whitehall,  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
realm.  The  lord  lieutenants  received  written  orders  to  go  down  to 
their  respective  counties,  and  superintend  the  work  of  corruption 
and  fraud.  But  half  of  them  refused  to  perform  the  ignominious 
work,  and  were  immediately  dismissed  from  their  posts,  which 
were  posts  of  great  honor  and  consideration.  Among  these  were 
the  great  Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Dorset;  Pembroke, 
Rutland,  Bridgewater,  Thanet,  Northampton,  Abingdon,  and 
Gamsborough,  whose  families  were  of  high  aatiquity,  wealth,  and 
political  influence.  Nor  could  those  nobles,  who  consented  to  con- 
form  to  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  king,  make  any  progress  in  theif 
counliss,  on  account  of  the  general  opposition  of  the  gentry.  Tlio 
county  squires,  as  a  body,  stood  out  in  fierce  resistance,  lliey 
refused  to  send  up  any  men  to  parliament  who  would  vote  away 
the  liberties  and  interests  of  the  nation.  The  justices  and  deputy 
lieutenants  declared  that  tiiey  would  sustain,  at  all  hazard,  the 
Protestant  religion.  And  these  persons  were  not  odious  repub- 
licans, but  zealous  royalists,  now  firmly  united  and  resolved  to 
oppose  unlawful  acts,  tiiough  commanded  by  the  king. 
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of  the  municipal  oorpomtions.  The  hoiough.  were  required  to 
.umoder  tar  ch«,e™.  But  .  gre.,  „,j„,i,y  firm,  „f„,,j  ^ 
part  w„h  Iheii  pnvdeso..  They  wen,  prosecuted  and  mtim.d.tod, 
but  s,,ll  they  held  out  Oxford,  by  a  vo.o  of  eighty  to  two,  voted 
lod.feud,.f™ch„s.  Other  torn,  did  the  »mo.  Meauwhile, 
all  the  pubhc  departments  were  subjected  to  .  strict  inquisitm, , 
and  all,  who  would  not  support  the  policy  df  the  king,  we«i  tumed 
out  of  olliee,  and  among  them  were  some  who  had  boon  hcetofo,^ 
the  zealous  servants  of  the  crown. 

It  ivas  now  full  limo  for  the  otganization  of  a  powerful  confedera- 

"L^T,  t°  ""f.  I'l"  *';""'  '°  ™°  "''  »"  !"«"■  "^  "» 
1  of  English  libertieB. 
been  systematically 


■     -  ,j  "..,  ,,j  men  01  an  panics,  ano  all 

ranks  that  he  meditated  the  complete  subversion  of  English  liberties. 
The  fundamental  lam  of  the  kingdom  had  been  systematically 
violated.  The  power  of  disponeing  with  ads  of  parliament  had 
aecn  strained,  so  that  the  king  had  usurped  nearly  all  fegishtive 


,      .  ■  & uouipcu  nearly  an  leglslaUve 

authority  The  courts  of  jnsliee  had  been  filled  with  nnscmpulous 
ludgos,  who  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  king's  injunctions,  whether 
legal  or  illegal.  Eoman  Catholics  had  been  elevated  to  phccs  of 
dignity  in  the  EslaUish.d  Church.  An  mf.mous  and  tymnnical 
Court  of  High  Commission  had  been  created  ;  persona,  who  could 
not  legally  set  foot  in  England,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  col. 
oges  and  had  taken  their  seat  at  the  royal  council-board.  Lord 
he  tenants  of  counties,  and  other  servants  of  the  crown,  had  been 
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d  for  refusing  to  obey  illegal  commands ;  the  franchises  of 
almo-t  0  cry  borough  had  been  invaded ;  the  courts  of  justice  were 
venal  and  eomipt;  an  army  of  Irish  Catholies,  whom  the  nation 
al  horred  had  been  brought  over  to  England ;  even  the  sacred  right 
rf  pennon  was  disregarded,  and  respectful  petilionen.  were  treated 
as  cnm  nals  ;  and  a  free  parliament  was  prevented  from  assemUing 

Under  such  ciroumslanees,  and  in  view  of  these  unquestioned 
fads,  a  great  conspiracy  was  set  on  fool  to  dethrone  the  king  and 
overturn  the  hateful  dynasty. 

Among  the  conspiratois  were  some  of  the  English  nobles,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  the  Eart  of  Devonshiie,  and  one  of  th. 
leader,  of  the  Whig  pariy.  Sbieivsburj.  and  Danby  also  joined 
them,  the  httet  nobleman  havmg  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  docuino  of  passive  obedience  which  many  jf  tho 
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High  Churchmen  and  Tories  had  defended  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  under  his  administration,  as  prime  minister,  that  a  law  had 
been  proposed  to  parliament  to  exclude  all  persons  from  office  who 
refused  to  take  an  oath,  declaring  that  they  thought  resistance  iii 
all  cases  unlawful.  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had 
been  insolently  treated  by  the  court,  joined  the  conspirators,  whose 
designs  were  communicated  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  Edward 
Russell  and  Henry  Sydhey,  brothers  of  those  two  great  political 
martyrs  who  had  been  executed  in  the  last  reign.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  James  H.,  agreed  to 
invade  England  with  a  well-appointed  army. 

William  of  Orange  was  doubtless  the  greatest  statesman  and 
warrior  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  w        a 

crown.     He  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  Protestant  p     j  m  E 
rope,  and  was  the  inveterate  foe  of  Louts  XIV.     Wl    n      y      h 
[us  country  had  been  invaded  by  Louis,  and  desolat  d  and    b  n 
doned  to  pillage  and  cruelty.    It  was  amid  unexampled      1  m 
when  the  population  were  every  where  flying  befor  mpl 

armies,  and  the  dikes  of  Holland  had  been  opened  fo    h    ra 
of  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  the  more  cruel  ravages    f  1 

William  was  called  to  be  at  the  head  of  affiiirs.  He  1  d  st,  re  ly 
emerged  from  boyhood  ;  but  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  scenes  of 
danger  and  trial,  and  his  extraordinary  talents  were  most  preco- 
ciously developed.  His  tastes  were  warlike ;  but  he  was  a  war- 
rior who  fought,  not  for  tlie  love  of  fighting,  not  for  military  glory, 
but  to  rescue  his  cotmtry  from  a  degrading  yoke,  and  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  encroachments  of  a  most  ambi- 
tious  monarch.  Zeal  for  \hose  liberties  was  the  animating  princi- 
ple of  his  existence ;  and  this  led  him  to  oppose  so  perscveringly 
the  policy  and  enterprises  of  Ibe  French  king,  even  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  native  country  and  the  country  which  adopted  him. 
William  was  ambitious,  and  did  not  disdain  the  overtures  which 
die  discontented  nobles  of  England  made  to  him.  Besides,  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Mary,  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  before 
the  birth  of  the  Prmce  of  Wales.  The  eyes  of  the  English  nation 
had  long  been  fixed  upon  him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  tyranny 
of  James.  He  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  a  bold  and  enterprising 
2enlvis,and  a  consummate  statesman.    But  he  delayed  taking  any 
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liecisive  measures  until  affairs  were  ripe  for  his  projects — until  iJie 
tnisgovcmment  and  encroacliments  of  James  drove  the  nation  to 
the  borders  of  frenzy.  He  then  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Stales  General  for  the  meditated  invasion  of  England,  and  made 
immeTisc  preparations,  which,  however,  were  carefully  concealed 
from  the  spies  and  agents  of  James.  They  did  not  escape,  how. 
ever,  the  scrutbizing  and  jealous  eye  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  reinon- 
etrated  with  James  on  his  blindness  and  self-confidence,  and  oifered 
to  lend  him  assistance.  But  the  infatuated  monarch  would  not 
believe  his  danger,  and  rejected  the  proffered  aid  of  Louis  with  a 
spirit  which  ill  accorded  with  his  former  servility  and  dependence. 
Nor  was  he  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  until  the  Declaration 
of  William  appeared,  setting  forth  the  tyrannical  acts  of  James, 
and  supposed  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Burnet,  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Then  he  made  haste  to  fit  out  a  fleet ; 
and  thirty  ships  of  the  line  were  put  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Dartmouth.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  —  the  largest  that 
any  king  of  England  bad  ever  commanded — was  also  sent  to  the 
seaboard  ;  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  made  great  concessions.  He  abol- 
ished the  Court  of  High  Commission.  He  restored  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  permitted  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  visitor  of  Magdalen  College,  to  make  any  reforms  he  pleased. 
He  would  not,  however,  part  with  an  iota  of  his  dispensing  power, 
and  <=til[  hoped  to  rout  William  and  change  the  religion  of  his 
countrj  Put  all  his  concess  ons  were  too  late.  Whigs  and  Tories, 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen  were  ready  to  welcome  their  Dutch 
deln  ercr  Nor  had  Jan  es  any  fr  ends  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
His  prime  minister,  Sunderland  was  in  treaty  with  the  conspira- 
tors and  waiting  to  betnj  h  m  01  urchijl,  who  held  one  of  the 
highest  commissions  in  ffie  army,  and  who  was  under  great  obli- 
gations 10  the  king,  was  ready  to  join  the  standard  of  William, 
Jeffreys,  the  lord  chancellor,  was  indeed  true  in  his  allegiance,  but 
his  crimes  were  past  all  forgiveness  by  the  nation ;  and  even  had 
he  rebelled,  —  and  he  was  base  enough  to  do  so,  —  his  services 
would  have  been  spumed  by  William  and  all  his  adherents. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1688,  the  ai-mament  of  William  put 
to  sea ;  but  the  shins  had  scarcely  gained  half  the  distance  to  Erg- 
20 
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land  when  they  were  dispersed  and  driven  back  to  Holland  by  a 
violent  tempest.  The  hopes  of  James  revived ;  but  they  were  sooa 
dissipated.  The  fleet  of  William,  on  the  1st  of  November,  again 
put  to  sea.  It  was  composed  of  more  than  six  hundred  vessels, 
live  hundred  of  which  were  men  of  war,  and  they  were  favored 
by  auspicious  gales.  The  same  winds  whicii  favored  the  Dutch 
ships  retarded  the  fleet  of  Dartmouth.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
the  troops  of  William  disembarked  at  Brixliam,  near  Torbay  in 
Devonshire,  witliout  opposition.  On  the  6th,  he  advanced  to  New- 
ton Abbot,  and,  on  the  9tli,  reached  Exeter.  He  was  cordially 
received,  and  magnificently  entertained.  He  and  his  1  eutenani 
general,  Marshal  Schomberg,  one  of  the  greatest  co  nanders  n 
Europe,  entered  Exeter  together  in  the  grand  militarj  process  on 
which  was  Uke  a  Roman  triumph.  Near  him  also  \  as  Bentu  ck 
his  intimafe  friend  and  counsellor,  the  founder  of  a  great  du  al 
family.  Tlie  procession  marched  to  the  splendid  Call  edral  the 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  Burnet  preached  a  sermon. 

Thus  far  all  things  had  been  favorable,  and  Willia  \  as  fa  rly 
established  on  English  ground.  Still  his  affairs  were  precdj  ous 
and  James's  condition  not  utterly  hopeless  or  despera  e  Ii  sp  e 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  king,  his  numerous  encroacl  men  sad 
his  disaffected  army,  the  enterprise  of  William  wa  hizardo  s 
He  was  an  invader,  and  the  slightest  repulse  would  1  a  e  bee 
dangerous  to  his  interests.  James  was  yet  a  king,  and  hid  the 
control  of  tlie  army,  the  navy,  and  the  treasury.  He  wa&  a  legiti- 
mate king,  whose  claims  were  undisputed.  And  he  was  the  father 
of  a  son,  and  that  son,  notwitlistanding  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants 
to  represent  him  as  a  false  heir,  was  indeed  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
William  liad  no  claim  to  the  throne  so  long  as  that  prince  was 
liiing.  Nor  had  the  nobles  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard  as 
be  had  anticipated.  It  was  nearly  a  week  before  a  single  person 
of  rank  or  consequence  joined  him.  Devonshire  was  in  Derby- 
shire, and  Churcliill  had  still  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign 
The  forces  of  the  king  were  greatiy  superior  to  his  own.  And 
James  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  concessions  which  would  have 
satisfied  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

But  William  had  not  miscalculated.  He  had  profoundly  studied 
thi;  character  of  James,  and  the  temper  of  the  English.     He  kaew 
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Ihat  a  fatal  blindness  and  obstinacy  had  been  sent  upon  him,  and 
that  he  never  would  relinquish  his  darling  scheme  of  changing 
the  religion  of  the  nation ;  and  he  knew  that  the  nation  would 
never  acquiesce  in  that  change  ;  that  Popery  was  hateful  in  their 
sigbt.  He  also  trusted  to  his  own  good  sword,  and  to  fortunate 
circumstances. 

And  he  was  not  long  doomed  to  suspense,  which  is  generally  so 
difficult  to  bear.  In  a  few  days,  Lord  Cornbury,  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  therefore  a  relative 
af  James  himself,  deserted.  Soon  several  disaffected  nobles  joined 
him  in  Exeter.  Churchill  soon  followed,  the  first  general  officer 
that  ever  in  England  abandoned  his  colors.  The  Earl  of  Bath, 
who  commanded  at  Plymouth,  placed  himself,  in  a  few  days,  at 
the  prince's  disposal,  with  the  fortress  which  he  was  intrusted  to 
guard.  His  army  swelled  in  numbers  and  importance.  Devon- 
shire raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  Cbatsworth.  London  was 
in  a  ferment.  James  was  with  his  army  at  SaUsbury,  but  gave  tlie 
order  to  retreat,  not  daring  to  face  the  greatest  captain  in  Europe, 
Soon  after,  he  sent  away  the  queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
France,  and  made  preparations  for  his  own  ignominious  flight  — 
the  very  thing  his  enemies  desired,  for  his  life  was  in  no  danger, 
and  his  affairs  even  then  might  have  been  compromised.  In  spite 
of  the  rapid  defection  of  his  friends,  and  the  advance  of  WiUiam, 
with  daily  augmenting  forces,  upon  London.  On  the  11th  of 
December,  the  king  fled  from  London,  with  die  intention  of  em- 
barking at  Sheemess,  and  was  detained  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
coast;  but,  by  an  order  from  the  Lords,  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  the  capital.  William,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  reached 
London,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  St.  James's  Palace.  It  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  the  population  of  the  city  were  friendly  to  his 
cause,  and  that  he  was  now  virtually  the  king  of  Englano,  It  i« 
B  satisfaction  also  to  add,  that  the  most  infamcus  instrument  of 
royal  tyraiiny  was  seized  m  the  act  of  flight,  at  Wapping,  in  the 
mean  disguise  of  a  sailor.  He  was  discovered  by  the  horrible 
fiorceness  of  his  countenance.  Jeffreys  was  committed  to  the 
Tower;  and  the  Tower  screened  him  from  a  worse  calamity,  for 
tne  mob  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces.  Catholic  priests  wen? 
»lso  arrested,  and  their  chapels  and  houses  destroyed. 
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Meanwhile  parliament  assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  slate 
of  affaire.  Many  propositions  were  made  and  rejected.  Tht;  king 
fled  a  second  time,  and  the  throne  was  declared  vacant.  But  the 
crownwasnotimmedialelyoffered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  although 
addresses  were  made  to  him  as  a  national  benefactor.  Many  were 
in  favor  of  a  regency.  Another  party  was  for  placing  tlie  Princess 
Mary  on  the  throne,  and  giving  to  William,  during  her  life,  the 
title  of  king,  and  such  a  share  of  the  admmistration  as  she  chose 

But  Wiliiam  had  risked  every  thing  for  a  throne,  and  nothing 
less  than  the  crown  of  England  would  now  content  him.  He  gave 
the  convention  to  understand  that,  much  as  he  esteemed  hia  wife, 
he  would  never  accept  a  subordinate  and  precarious  place  in  her 
government ;  "  that  he  would  not  submit  to  be  tied  to  the  apron- 
strings  of  the  best  of  wives ; "  that,  unless  he  were  offered  the 
crown  for  life,  ho  should  return  to  Holland. 

It  was  accordingly  settled  by  parliament  that  he  should  hold  the 
regal  dignity  conjointly  with  his  wife,  but  that  the.  whole  power 
of  the  government  should  be  placed  in  hia  hands.  And  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  willingly  acceded,  being  devoted  to  her  husband,  and 
unambitious  for  herself. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Eevolulion  of  1688,  blood- 
less, but  glorious.  A  tyrant  ^vas  ejected  from  an  absolute  throne, 
and  a  noble  and  magnanimous  prince  reigned  in  his  stead,  after 
having  taken  an  oath  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm — an  oath 
which  he  never  violated.  Of  ail  revolutions,  this  proved  the  most 
beneficent  It  closed  the  long  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Eoyal  prerogative  bowed  before  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  true  religious  and  civil  liberty  commenced  its  reign.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  as  set  forth  in  an  instrument  known  as  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  This  celebrated  act  of  settlement  recapitulated  the  crimes 
and  errors  of  James,  and  merely  asserted  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  England — that  the  dispensing  power  had  no  legal  ex- 
istence ;  that  no  money  could  be  raised  without  grant  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  no  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  without 
its  consent  j  and  it  also  asserted  the  right  of  petition,  the  right  of 
electors  to  choose  their  representatives  freely,  the  right  of  parlia- 
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inent  to  freedom  of  debate,  and  the  right  of  tlie  nation  to  a  pure  and 
mercifui  administration  of  justice.  No  new  rights  were  put  forlh, 
f)ut  simply  tlie  old  ones  were  reestablished.  William  accepipd  the 
crown  on  the  conditions  proposed,  and  swore  to  rule  by  til's  laws. 
"  Not  a  single  flower  of  the  crown,"  says  Macaulay, "  was  touched. 
Not  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the  people.  The  Declaration 
of  Rights,  although  it  made  nothing  law  which  was  not  law  before, 
contained  the  gerai  of  the  law  which  gave  religious  freedom  to  the 
Dissenters ;  of  the  law  which  secured  the  independence  of  judges ; 
of  the  law  which  limited  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  of  the  law 
which  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection  of  juries ; 
of  the  law  which  abolished  the  sacramental  test ;  of  the  law  which 
relieved  the  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities ;  of  the  law 
which  reformed  the  representative  system ;  of  every  good  law  which 
has  been  passed  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  of  every 
good  law  which  may  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  fotmd 
necessary  to  promote  the  public  weal,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of 
public  opinion," 

Repehences.  —  Macaiilay'a,  Hame'a,  HaUam'a,  and  Lingard'a  Histo- 
ries of  England.  Mackintosh's  Causes  of  the  Kevolulion  of  1688,  Fox's 
History  of  the  Iteign  of  JiuneB —  a  beautiful  fragment.  Eumet'a  History 
of  his  Own  Tunes.  Neal'a  History  of  tho  Puritans.  Life  and  TJnes  of 
Richard  Baxter,  ^oulhey'a  Life  of  Bunyan.  Memoir  of  George  Fox,  by 
Marsh.  Life  of  "William.  Penn.  Chapters  on  religion,  science,  and  th* 
condition  of  the  people,  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England.  Russell' 
Modern  Europe,    "^oolrych'fl  Life  of  Judge  JeffreyB. 

SO* 
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LOUIS    XIV. 

We  lum  now  from  English  affairs  to  contemplate  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  —  a  man  who  filled  a  very  large  space  in  the  history 
of  Europe  duriiiT  the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  his  reign 
fonna  a  p  h  f  tself  no  nuch  from  any  impulse  he  gave  to 
liberty  o  za         b     b  ca      ,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 

he  was  h       n  rU  m  f  E      pean  politics.     His  reign  com- 

memora  h  umph  n  F  ance,  of  despotie  principles,  the 
coraplet    E  ppre  f  P  p  I      mterests,  and  almost  the  absorp- 

tion of  national  mtere<:to  in  his  own  personal  aggrandizement.  It 
commemorates  tlie  ascendencj  of  fashion,  and  the  great  refinement 
of  material  life  The  can  p  and  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  la- 
gulpbed  all  that  is  terest  g  n  the  history  of  France  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  se  e  leenth  century.  He  reigned  seventy-two 
years,  and,  in  bis  varous  wars  a  million  of  men  are  supposed  to 
have  fallen  victims  to  bis  vain-glorious  ambition.  His  palaces 
consumed  the  treasures  which  his  wars  spared.  He  was  viewed 
as  a  sun  of  glory  and  power,  in  the  light  of  whi«h  all  other  lights 
were  dim.  Philosophers,  poets,  prelates,  generals,  and  statesmen, 
during  bis  reign,  were  regarded  only  as  his  sateKites.  He  was  the 
central  orb  around  which  every  other  light  revolved,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  his  glory  al!  were  supposed  to  be  bom.  He  was,  most 
erapbatically,  the  state.  He  was  France.  A  man,  therefore, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  contemporaries,  was  so  grand,  so  rich,  so  pow- 
erful, and  so  absolute,  claims  a  special  notice.  It  is  the  province 
of  history  to  record  great  mfluences,  whether  they  come  from  the 
people,  from  great  popular  ideas,  from  literature  and  science,  ot 
from  a  single  man.  The  lives  of  individuals  are  comparativelv 
ins^nificant  in  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  liv;s  of 
3uch  men  as  Cajsar,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon,  furnish  verj'  great 
subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  philosophical  historian,  since  great 
controlling  influences  emanated  from  them,  rather  than  from  the 
people  whom  tbev  ruled. 
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Louis  XIV.  waa  not  a  great  general,  like  Henry  IV.,  oor  a  great 
statesman,  like  William  III.,  nor  a  philosopher,  like  Frederic  the 
Groat,  nor  a  univeraal  genius,  like  Napoleon ;  but  his  reign  iiiled 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  and  circumstancea  combined  to  make 
him  tiie  absolute  master  of  a  great  empire.  Moreover,  he  had 
sutBcittnt  talent  and  ambition  to  make  use  of  fortunate  opportu- 
nities, and  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. But  France,  nevertheless,  was  sacrificed.  The  French 
Eevolution  was  as  much  the  efiect  of  his  vanity  and  egotism,  aa 
his  own  power  was  the  fruit  of  the  policy  of  Cardinals  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin.  By  their  labors  in  the  cause  of  absolutism,  he  came 
in  possession  of  armies  and  treasures.  But  armies  and  treasures 
were  expended  in  objecS  of  vain  ambition,  for  the  gratification  of 
selfish  pleasures,  for  expensive  pageants,  and  for  gorgeous  palaces. 
These  finally  embarrassed  the  nation,  and  ground  it  down  to  the 
earth  by  the  load  of  taxation,  and  maddened  it  >y  the  prospect  of 
ruin,  by  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  extravagance  and  insolence  of  an  overbearing  aristoc- 
racy. The  aristocracy  formed  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  throne 
and  both  nobles  and  the  tlirone  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  thereoC 

Om-  notice  of  Louis  XIV.  begins,  not  with  his  birth,  but  at  the 
time  when  he  resolved  to  be  his  own  prime  minister,  on  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (I66L) 

Louis  XIV.  was  then  twenfy-three  years  of  age  —  frank,  beauti- 
ful, imperious,  and  ambitious.  His  education  had  been  neglected, 
but  his  pride  and  selfishness  had  been  stimulated.  During  hia 
minority,  he  had  been  straitened  for  money  by  the  ayaricious 
cardinal ;  but  avaricious  for  hia  youthful  master,  since,  at  his 
death,  besides  his  private  fortune,  which  amounted  to  two 
hundred  millions  of  livres,  he  left  fifteen  millions  of  livres, 
not  specified  in  his  will,  which,  of  course,  the  king  seized,  and 
thus  became  the  richest  monarch  of  Europe.  He  was  married, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Mazarin,  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain.  But,  long  before  his  mar^ 
riage,  he  had  become  attached  to  Mary  de  Mancini,  niece  of  Maza- 
rin, who  returned  his  love  with  passionate  ardor.  She  afterwarda 
married  Prince  Colonna,  a  Roma:,  noblo,  and  lived  a  most  aban- 
doned life. 
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The  enormous  wealth  left  by  Cardioal  Mazarin  was,  doubtless, 
one  motive  which  induced  Louis  XIV.,  though  only  a  young  mar. 
of  twenty-fhree,  to  be  his  own  prime  minister.  Henceforth,  tc 
his  death,  all  his  ministers  made  their  regular  reports  lo  him,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  limits  which  he  prescribed 
to  them. 

He  accepted,  at  first,  th  nnistprs  whom  the  dving  cardiml 
had  recommended.     The  f    m  f  1  L   T 

De  Lionne,  and  Fouquet.     Tl      las  d       1    h    j    H 

chest,  who  found  the  mea  plytld  dy      gm 

arch  with  all  the  money  h     d        d  f       1         d  1  h 

expensive  tastes  and  rulno     pi        re 

The  thoughts  and  time    flk        fmldhfMar 
for  six  or  seven  years,  w  1    fly  oc    p    d       h  h     pi 

It  was  then  that  the  court    fFra  dbhdpldd 

and  far-famed.     It  was  d  1        m      h       1      k  Id 

by  La  Valliere,  one  of  the  d    f  11  1     f 

of  considerable  beauty  and  tas  d        so      p        pi  d  j   I 

favorites  generally  have  be  Sh  ea    d      d    1  d 

her  children   were   legiti  d        d     Iso  b      m     d  k 

princes.     Of  these  the  kit        is      ry  f    d       d  h     1        f     th 
survived  the  love  for  thei       f  h         h     tl      gl  b 

tiful  and  affectionate,  was  ffi        !y  m    11  m  h 

affections  with  which  she       p     d  1  11m  h    f  1 

age.     She  was  supplanted  mhkig      ff  bjMd         d 

Montespan,  an  imperious  by!  rag  dfll 

shocked  and  astonished  e         1     mos    1  E      p 

and   La   Valliere,   broke    1  d    d  d  d 

sought  tiie  shelter  ofaCml  hlhdgd 

out  thirty-six  melancholy      ddrryy  mdhm 

ous  severities  of  self-inflicted  penance,  m  tlie  anxious  hope  of  that 
heavenly  mansion  where  her  sins  would  be  no  longer  remembered, 
and  where  the  weary  would  be  at  rest. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  extravagance  and  pleasure  thai 
Versailles  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  Christendom,  the  most 
gorgeous  palace  which  the  worid  has  seen  since  the  fall  of  Baby- 
Ion.  Amid  its  gardens  and  groves,  its  parks  and  marble  haHs, 
did  ihe  modem  Nebuchadnezzar  revel  in  a  pomp  and  grandeur 
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unparalleled  m  the  history  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  eminent 
prelates,  pocis,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  and  all  ihat  rank  and 
beauty  had  ennobled  throughout  his  vast  dominions.  Intosicated 
by  their  united  flatteries,  by  all  tlie  incense  which  sycophancy, 
carried  to  a  science,  could  bum  before  him,  he  almost  fancied 
himself  a  deity,  and  gave  no  bounds  to  his  self-indulgence,  his 
vanity,  and  liis  pride.  Every  thing  was  subordinate  to  his  pleasure 
and  his  egotism  —  an  egotism  alike  regardless  of  the  tears  of  dis- 
carded favorites,  and  the  groans  of  lis  overburdened  subjects. 

But  Louis,  at  last,  palled  with  pleasure,  was  aroused  from 
the  festivities  of  Versailles  by  dreams  of  military  ambition.  Ha 
knew  nothing  of  war,  of  its  dangers,  its  reverses,  or  of  its  ruinous 
expenses;  but  he  fancied  it  would  be  a  beautiful  sport  for  a 
wealthy  and  absolute  monarch  to  engage  in  the  costly  game.  Ho 
cost  his  eyes  on  Holland,  a  state  extremely  weak  in  land  forces, 
and  resolved  to  add  it  to  the  great  kingdom  over  which  he  ruled. 

The  only  power  capable  of  rendering  effectual  assistance  fo 
Holland,  when  menaced  hy  Louis  XIV.,  was  England;  but  Eng- 
land was  ruled  by  Charles  11,,  and  all  he  cared  for  were  his 
pleasures  and  independence  from  parliamentary  control.  The 
French  king  easily  induced  him  to  break  bis  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  by  a  timely  bribe,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  insured  the 
neutrality  of  Spain,  by  inflaming  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the 
Spanish  court  against  the  Low  Countries. 

War,  therefore,  without  even  a  decent  pretence,  and  without 
provocation,  was  declared  against  Holland,  with  a  view  of  annex 
ing  the  Low  Countries  to  France. 

Before  the  Dutch  were  able  to  prepare  for  resistance,  Louis  XIV 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  marshalled  hy  such  able  generals  as  Luseni- 
Dourg,  Conde,  and  Turenne.  The  king  commanded  in  person,  and 
with  ail  the  pomp  of  an  ancient  Persian  monarch,  surrounded  with 
women  and  nobles.  Without  any  adequate  force  to  resist  him,  ha 
march  could  not  but  be  triumphant.  He  crossed  the  Rhine,  —  an 
exploit  much  celebrated,  by  his  flatterers,  though  nothing  at  all  ex- 
traordinary,—  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  nearly  all  tlie 
United  Provinces  had  surrendered  to  the  royal  victor.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Holland  and  Zealand  alone  was  necessary  to  crown  his  en- 
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terprise  with  complete  success.  But  he  wasted  time  Ji  vain  parade 
at  Utrecht,  where  he  held  his  court,  and  where  his  splendid  army 
revelled  in  pleasure  and  pomp.  Amsterdam  alone,  amid  the  gen 
era!  despondency  and  consternation  which  the  French  inundation 
produced,  was  true  to  herself,  and  to  the  liberties  of  Holland ;  and 
this  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

At  this  time,  (1672,)  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  shown  considerable  military 
abilities.  In  consequence  of  his  precocity  of  talent,  his  unquestioned 
patriotism,  and  the  great  services  which  his  family  had  rendered  to 
the  state,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
republic,  and  was  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  office  of  sladtholder, 
the  highest  in  the  commonwealth.  And  his  power  was  much  in- 
creased after  the  massacre  of  the  De  Witts  —  the  innocent  victims 
of  popular  jealousy,  who,  though  patriotic  and  illustrious,  inclined 
to  a  different  policy  than  what  tlie  Orange  party  advocated. 
William  advised  the  States  to  reject  with  scorn  the  humiliating 
terms  of  peace  which  Louis  XIV.  offered,  and  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice in  defence  of  their  very  last  ditch.  The  heroic^  spirit  which 
animated  his  bosom  he  communicated  to  his  countrymen,  on  the 
borders  of  despair,  and  m  the  prospect  of  national  ruin ;  and  so 
5reat  was  the  popular  enthusiasm,  that  preparations  were  made  for 
fifty  thousand  families  to  tly  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  establish  there  a  new  empire,  in  case  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  their  triumphant  enemy. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  war,  were  such  energies  put  forth  as 
by  the  Hollanders  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity.  They  opened 
their  dikes,  and  overflowed  their  villages  and  their  farms.  They 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  their  heroic  leader,  who,  with 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  kept  the  vast  armies  of  Conde  and 
Turenne  at  bay.  Providence,  too,  assisted  men  who  were  wiDing 
to  help  themsslves.  The  fleets  of  their  enemies  were  dispersed 
by  storms,  and  their  armies  were  driven  back  by  the  timely 
inundation. 

The  heioism  of  William  called  forth  universal  admiration. 
Louis  attempted  to  bribe  him,  and  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland,  which  offer  he  unhesitatingly  rejected.     He  had  seen  the 
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lowest  point  in  ihe  ileprcswon  of  his  country,  and  was  confident 
of  idtimate  success. 

The  resistance  of  Holland  was  unexpected,  and  Louis,  wearied 
with  the  campaign,  retired  to  Versdlles,  to  be  fed  with  th(i  incense 
of  his  flatterers,  and  to  publish  the  manifestoes  of  his  glory  and 
suceess. 

The  states  of  Europe,  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  Louis, 
at  last  resolved  to  come  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  struggling  republic 
of  Holland,  Charles  11.  ingloriously  sided  with  the  great  despot 
of  Europe ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  King  of  Spmn  declared  war  against  France. 
Moreover,  the  Dutch  gained  some  signal  naval  battles.  The  cele- 
brated admirals  De  Ruyfer  and  Van  Tromp  redeemed  tlie  ancient 
glories  of  the  Dutch  flag.  The  French  were  nearly  driven  out  of 
Holland  ;  and  Charles  IL,  in  spite  of  his  secret  treaties  with  Louis, 
was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the  little  state  which  had 
hitherto  defied  him  m  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

But  the  ambitious  King  of  France  was  determined  not  to  he 
baffled  in  his  scheme,  since  he  had  all  the  mighty  resources  of 
his  kmgdom  at  his  entne  disposal,  and  was  burning  with  the 
passion  of  military  aggrandizement  So  he  recommenced  prepa- 
rations for  the  conquest  of  Holland  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever, 
and  assembled  four  immense  armies.  Conde  led  one  against 
Flanders,  and  fought  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  which  twelve  thousand  men  were  killed  on  eacli  side. 
Turenne  commanded  another  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Palatinate,  gained  several  brilliant  successes, 
but  disgraced  them  by  needless  cruelties.  Manheim,  and  numerous 
towns  and  .villages,  were  burnt,  and  the  country  laid  waste  and 
Oesolate.  '  The  elector  was  so  overcome  with  mdignation,  that  he 
challenged  the  French  general  to  single  combat,  which  the  great 
marshal  declined. 

Louis  himself  headed  a  third  army,  and  invaded  Franche  Comte, 
which  he  subdued  in  six  weeks.  The  fourth  army  was  sent  to  thn 
frontiers  of  Roussillon,  but  efFected  nothing  of  importance. 

This  great  war  was  prosecuted  for  four  years  longer,  in  which 
the  contending  parties  obtained  various  success.  The  only 
decisive  effect  of  the  contest  was  to  reduce  the  strength  of  all  the 
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coufending  powers.  Some  great  battles  were  fought,  but  Holland 
still  held  out  with  inferior  forces.  Louis  lost  the  great  Tarenne, 
who  was  killed  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  the  celebrated  Monte- 
cuculi,  who  commanded  the  German  armies  ;  but,  in  a  succeeding 
campaign,  this  loss  was  compensated  by  the  surrender  of  Valen- 
ciennes, by  the  victories  of  Luxembourg  over  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  by  another  treaty  of  peace  with  Charles  II. 

At  last,  all  the  contending  parties  were  exhausted,  and  Louis  was 
willing  to  make  terms  of  peace.  He  had  not  reduced  Holland, 
but,  on  account  of  his  vast  resources,  be  had  obtained  considerable 
advantages.  The  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  secured  to  him 
Franche  Comtc,  which  he  had  twice  conquered,  and  several 
important  cities  and  fortresses  in  Flanders.  He  considerably 
extended  his  dominions,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  and 
only  retreated  from  the  field  of  triumph  to  meditate  more  gigantic 
enterprises. 

For  nine  years,  Europe  enjoyed  a  respite  from  the  horrors  of 
war,  during  which  Louis  XIV.  acted  like  a  universal  monarch. 
During  these  nine  years,  he  indulged  in  his  passion  of  palace  build- 
ing, and  surrounded  himself  with  every  pleasure  which  could 
intoxicate  a  mind  on  which,  already,  had  been  exhausted  all  the 
arts  of  flattery,  and  all  the  resources  of  wealth. 

The  man  to  whom  Louis  was  most  indebted  for  the  means  to 
prosecute  his  victories  and  build  his  palaces,  was  Colbert,  minister 
of  finance,  who  succeeded  Fouquet.  France  was  Indebted  to  this 
able  and  patriotic  minister  for  her  richest  manufactures  of  silks, 
laces,  tapestries,  and  carpets,  and  for  various  internal  improvements. 
He  founded  the  Gobelin  tapestries  ;  erected  the  Royal  Library,  the 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  Eojal  Observatory,  the  Hotel  of  the 
Invalids,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  Vincennes,  Meudon, 
and  Versa  lies  He  encouraged  all  forms  of  industry,  and  pro- 
tected the  Huguenots  But  his  great  services  were  not  fully 
appreciated  by  the  king,  and  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  nobility,  who 
envied  his  emmcnee,  and  to  the  people,  because  he  desired  the 
prosperity  of  France  more  than  the  gratification  of  their  pleasures. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Louvois,  who  long  retained  a  great  ascend- 
ency by  obsequious  attention  to  all  the  king's  wishcci. 

At  this  period,  the  reignmg  favorite  at  court  was  Madame  da 
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Moniesfan— the  most  infamous  and  unprincipled,  out  most  ivitty  ana 
brilliant  of  all  the  king's  misfresses,  and  the  haughtiest  woman  of 
her  a^e.  Her  tastes  were  expensive,  and  her  habits  extravagant  and 
luxurious.  On  her  the  sovereign  showered  diamonds  and  rubies. 
He  could  refuse  hor  nothing.  She  received  so  much  from  hm,  that 
eIio  coold  affurd  to  endow  a  convent  —  the  mere  building  of  which 
cost  one  million  eight  hundred  lliousand  livres.  Her  childrpn  were 
.egitimalized,  and  declared  princes  of  the  blood.  Through  her 
the  royal  favors  flowed.  Ambassador,  ministers,  and  even 
prelates,  paid  iheir  court  lo  her.  On  her  the  reproofs  of  Bonnet 
fell  without  effect.  Secure  in  her  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
Louis,  she  triumphed  over  his  court,  and  insulted  tbe  nation.  But, 
at  last,  ho  grew  weary  of  her,  although  she  remained  at  court 
eighteen  years,  and  she  was  dismissed  from  Versailles,  on  a  pen- 
sion of  a  sum  equal  lo  six  hundred  thousand  dolJare  a  year.  She 
lived  twenty-two  years  after  her  exile  from  court,  and  in  great 
splendor,  sometimes  hoping  to  regain  the  ascendency  she  had 
once  enjoyed,  and  at  others  in  those  rigorous  penances  which 
her  church  inflicts  as  the  expiation  for  sin.  To  the  last,  however, 
she  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and  kept  up  the  vain  etiquette  of 
a  court.  Her  husband,  whom  she  had  abandoned,  and  to  whom» 
\fter  her  disgrace,  she  sought  to  be  reconciled,  never  would  hear 
her  name  mentioned  ;  and  the  kmg,  whom,  for  nearly  twenty 
jear«,she  had  enthralled,  heard  of  her  death  with  indifference, 
as  he  was  startmg  for  a  huntmg  excursion.  «  Ah,  indeed,"  said 
LoiUb  XIV.,  "  "SO  the  marchioness  is  dead !  I  should  have  thought 
that  she  would  have  lasted  longer  Aro  you  ready,  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  ?  I  hai  e  no  doubt  thai,  after  this  last  shower,  the 
scont  will  lie  well  for  the  dogs.     Let  us  be  off  at  once." 

As  the  Marchioness  do  Montespan  lo'it  her  power  over  the  royal 
tgoli'^t,  Madame  de  Maintenon  gamed  hers.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  poet  Scanon,  and  was  first  known  to  the  king  as  tno 
goterne^s  of  the  children  of  Montespan.  She  was  an  estimable 
w  oman  on  the  whole,  \ery  mtellectual,  very  proper,  very  artful,  and 
very  ambitious.  No  person  ever  had  so  great  an  influence  over 
Louis  XIV.  as  she ;  and  hers  was  the  ascendency  of  a  strong  mind 
over  a  weak  one.  She  endeavored  to  make  peace  at  court,  and 
to  dissuade  the  king  from  those  vices  to  which  he  had  so  long  been 
21         K 
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adilicted.  And  she  partially  reclaimed  him,  although,  while  her 
rx>unsels  were  still  regarded,  Louis  was  enslaved  by  Madame  de 
Fontangcs — a  luxurious  beauty,  whom  he  made  a  duchess,  and  on 
whom  he  squandered  liie  revenues  of  a  province.  But  her  reign 
was  short.  Mere  physical  charms  must  soon  yield  to  the  supeiiot 
pow-jr'  of  intellect  and  wit,  and,  after  her  death,  the  reign  of 
^^adame  de  Maintenon  was  complete.  As  the  king  could  not  live 
without  her,  and  as  she  refused  to  follow  llie  footsteps  of  her  pred- 
ecessors, the  king  made  her  his  wife.  And  she  was  worthy  of 
his  choice  ;  and  her  influence  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  although 
ehe  befriended  the  Jesuits,  and  prompted  the  king  to  many  acts 
of  religious  intolerance.  It  was  chiefly  through  her  influence, 
added  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  king  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes  and  its  revocation  was  attended  by  great  sufferings  and 
priiations  among  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  He  had,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  in  1643,  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants; 
but,  gradually,  he  worried  them  by  exactions  and  restraints,  and, 
finally,  in  1685,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  which  Henry  IV. 
liad  passed,  he  withdrew  his  protection,  and  subjected  them  to  a 
more  hitter  persecution  than  at  any  preceding  period  All  the 
Protestant  ministers  were  banished,  or  sent  to  tlie  galleys,  and  the 
children  of  Protestants  were  taken  frem  their  pirent;,,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  their  nearest  Catholic  relations  or  such 
persons  as  judges  appointed.  All  the  terrors  of  military  execution, 
all  the  artifices  of  priestcraft,  were  put  forth  to  make  converts- 
and  Buch  as  relapsed  wore  subjected  to  cruel  torments.  A 
twentieth  part  of  them  were  executed,  and  the  remainder  hunted 
from  place  to  place.  By  these  cruelties,  France  was  deprived  of 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  people  m  the  !and  — 
a  gr(^t  misfortune,  since  they  contributed,  m  their  dispersion  and 
exile,  to  enrich,  by  their  agriculture  and  manufactuies,  the  coun- 
uies  to  which  they  fled. 

From  thio  period  of  his  reign  to  his  death,  Louis  XIV.  was  a 
religious  bigot,  and  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Church,  next  to  the 
triumph  of  absolutism,  became  the  great  desire  of  his  life.  ^  He 
was  punctual  and  rigid  in  the  outward  ceremonials  of  his  religion , 
tnd  professed  to  regret  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  early  life. 
Thron"h  the  influence  of  his  confessor,  the  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  and 
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Ilia  wife,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  sent  away  Monlespan  from  his 
court,  and  discouraged  tliose  gayeties  for  wliicli  it  had  once  been 
distinguished.  But  he  was  alwaj-s  fond  of  ceremony  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  etiquette  of  his  court  was  most  irksome  and  oppressive, 
and  wearied  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself,  and  caused  her  to  ex- 
claim, in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  "  Save  those  who  fill  the  highest 
Blations,  I  know  of  none  more  unfortunate  than  those  who  envy 
tliem," 

The  favorite  minister  of  the  king  at  this  time  was  Louvois,  a 
veiy  able  but  extremely  prodigal  man,  who  pJuBged  Louis  XIV. 
into  innumerable  expenses,  and  encouraged  his  taste  botn  for 
palaces  and  war.  It  was  probably  through  his  intrigues,  in  order 
to  make  himself  cecessaiy  to  the  king,  fliat  a  general  war  again 
broke  out  in  Europe. 

In  1687  was  formed  the  famous  League  of  Augsburg,  by  which 
the  leading  princes  of  Europe  united  in  a  great  confederacy  to 
suppress  the  power  and  encroachments  of  the  French  king.  Lou- 
vois intrigued  to  secure  the  election  of  llie  Cardinal  de  Furstem- 
berg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  Bavaria,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  conscious  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  must  provoke  hostilities.  But  this  act  was  only  the  occasion, 
not  the  cause,  of  war.  Louis  had  enraged  the  Protestant  worid  bv 
his  persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  He  had  insulted  even  the  pope 
himself  by  sending  an  ambassador  to  Eomc,  with  guards  and 
armed  attendants  equal  to  an  army,  m  order  to  enforce  some 
privileges  which  it  was  not  for  the  interest  or  the  dignity  of  the 
pope  to  grant ;  he  had  encouraged  the  invasion  of  Germany  bj 
the  Turks ;  he  had  seized  Strasburg,  the  capital  of  Alsace  ;  he 
bombarded  Genoa,  because  they  sold  powder  to  the  A!gerines,  and 
compelled  the  doge  to  visit  him  as  a-  suppliant;  he  laid  siege  to 
soipe  cities  which  belonged  to  Spain ;  and  he  prepared  (o  annex 
the  Low  Countries  to  his  dominions.  Indeed,  he  treated  itii  olhei 
powers  as  if  he  were  the  absolute  monarch  of  Europe,  and  fear  ana 
jealousy  united  them  against  them.  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  afterwards  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Savoy,  coiiperated 
together  to  crush  the  common  enemy  of  European  liberties, 

Louis  made  enormous  exertions  to  resist  this  powerful  confed. 
eracy.      Pour  hundred  thousand  men  were  sent  into  th3  field, 
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divided  into  four  armies.  Two  of  these  were  sent  into  Flaiiders, 
one  into  Catalonia,  and  one  into  Germany,  which  laid  waste  tha 
Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword.  Louv6is  gave  the  order,  and  Louis 
sanctioned  it,  which  ^vas  executed  with  such  unsparing  cruehy  that 
ai!  Europe  was  filled  with  indignation  and  defiance. 

The  forces  of  Louis  were  immense,  but  those  of  the  alliw  were 
greater.  The  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  English,  had  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  in  Flanders,  eleven  thousand  of  whom  wero 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  The  Germans  sent 
three  more  armies  into  the  field  ;  one  commanded  by  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Upper  Ehmc ;  another  by  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, on  the  Middle  Ehine  ;  and  a  third  by  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Lower  Ehme  ;  and  these,  in  tlie  first  campaign, 
obtEuned  signal  successes.  The  next  year,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
joined  the  allies,  whose  army  was  commanded  by  Victor  Amadous ; 
but  he  was  beaten  by  Marshal  Catmat,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  French  generals.  Luxembourg  also  was  successful 
in  Flanders,  and  gained  the  great  battle  of  Charleroi  over  the 
Germans  and  Dutch;  The  combined  fleet  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  was  also  defeated  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  In  the  next  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  distinguished  themselves  in  checking  the  victorious 
career  of  Catinat ;  but  nothing  of  importance  was  effected.  The 
following  spring,  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  two  great  heads 
of  the  contending  parties,  look  the  field  themselves ;  and  Louis, 
with  the  aid  of  Luxembourg,  took  Namur,  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
William  to  succor  it.  Some  other  successes  were  gained  by  the 
French,  and  Lou'  ti  d  V  rs  ill  3  celebrate  the  victories 
of  his  generals.     T      n  pai  n       nessed  another  splendid 

victory  over  Wil     n    nd  h  by  Luxembourg,  at  Neerwin- 

dcn,  when  tweU  sand  m  led;  and  also  another, 

by  Calinat,  at  M     a,,  I     y  Duke  of  Savoy.     The 

military  glory  of  L  n  w  a     ts  h  ight ;  but,  in  the  cam 

paign  of  1694-95,  he  met  with  great  reverses.  Luxembourg,  the 
greatest  of  his  generals,  died.  The  allies  retook  Huy  and  Na- 
mur, and  the  French  king,  exhausted  by  the  long  war,  was  forced 
to  make  peace.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  for  four  years — long  enough  only  for  the 
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contending  parties  to  recover  their  energies,  and  preptire  for 
a  more  desperate  contest.  Louis  XIV.,  liowevor,  now  acted  on 
the  defensive.  The  allied  powers  were  resolved  on  his  complete 
humilintion. 

War  broke  out  again  in  1701,  and  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  v.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,,  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
This  great  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  during  which  Marlboi- 
ough  so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  claims  a  few  explanatory 
remarks, 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  last  of  the  line  of  the  Aus- 
trian princes,  being  without  an  Leir,  and  about  to  die,  selected  as 
his  successor  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  a  boy  five  years  of  age,  whose 
grandmother  was  Maria  Theresa.  But  there  were  also  two  other 
claimants  — the  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
claim  rested  in  being  the  grandson  of  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  sister  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  III.  I'he  various  Euro- 
pean stales  looked  with  extreme  Jealousy  on  the  claims  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  because  they 
feared  that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  seriously  disturbed  if 
either  an  Austrian  or  a  Bourbon  prince  became  King  of  Spain, 
They,  therefore,  generally  supported  the  claims  of  the  Bavarian 
prince,  especially  England  and  Holland. 

But  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  suddenly  died,  as  it  was  supposed  bj 
poison,  and  Louis  XIV.  so  successfully  intrigued,  that  his  grandsor. 
was  nominated  by  the  Spanish  monarch  as  heir  to  his  throne. 
This  incensed  Leopold  II.  of  Germany,  and  especially  William  III., 
who  was  resolved  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  be  no  further 
aggrandized. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
in  1701,  a  grand  alliance  was  formed,  headed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  England,  to  dethrone  him.  Louis  XIV. 
long  hesitated  between  his  ambition  and  the  icieresls  of  his  king- 
dom ;  but  ambition  triumphed.  He  well  knew  that  he  could  only 
secure  a  crown  to  his  grandson  by  a  desperate  contest  with  indig- 
nant Europe.  Austria,  Holland,  Savoy,  and  England  were  arrayed 
against  France.  And  this  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  the 
longest,  the  bloodiest,  and  the  most  disastrous  war  in  which  Louia 
21* 
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was  ever  engaged.  It  commenced  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
WilUijn  III.,  and  lusted  thirteen  years. 

The  great  hero  of  this  war  was  doubtless  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borougii,  although  Prince  Eugene  gained  with  him  as  imperishable 
glories  as  war  can  bestow,  Joha  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
caanot  be  said  to  be  one  of  tliose  geniuses  who  have  imprcsseo 
tlieir  minds  on  nations  and  centuries;  but  he  was  a  man  who  gave 
great  lustre  to  the  British  name,  and  who  attained  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  military  fame  than  any  general  whom  England  has  producea 
since  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  the  exception  of  Wellington. 

He  was  bom  in  1650,  of  respectable  parents,  and  was  page  of 
honor  fo  the  Duke  of -York,  afterwards  James  II.  While  a  mere 
boy,  his  bent  of  mind  was  discernible,  and  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  the  duke  an  ensign's  commission,  and  rapidly  passed 
through  the  military  grades  of  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  and 
colonel.  During  tlie  infamous  alliance  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
Charles  II.,  he  sen-ed  under  Marsha!  Turcnne,  and  learned  from 
him  the  art  of  war.  But  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplo- 
matic agent  of  Charles  II.,  in  his  intrigues  with  Holland  and 
France.  Before  tlie  accession  of  James  II.,  he  was  created  a 
Scottish  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  ChurcWIl.  He  followed  his 
royal  patron  in  his  various  peregrinations,  and,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  English  throne,  he  was  raised  to  an  English  peerage.  But 
Marlborough  deserted  his  patron  on  the  landing  of  William  HI., 
and  was  made  a  member  of  his  Privy  Council,  and  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber.  Two  days  before  the  coronadoa  of  William,  he  was 
made  Ear!  of  Marlborough ;  but  was  not  intrusted  with  as  high 
military  command  as  his  genius  and  services  merited,  William 
being  apparently  jealous  of  his  fame.  On  the  accession  of  Aime, 
he  was  sent  to  tfie  Continent  with  the  supreme  command  of  Iho 
English  armies  in  the  war  with  Louis  about  the  Spanish  Succession, 
His  services  in  the  campaign  of  1702  secured  a  dukedom,  and 
deservedly,  for  he  contended  against  great  obstacles  —  against  llie 
obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  flie  Dutch  deputies ;  against  the  timidity 
of  the  Englisii  government  at  home;  and  against  the, veteran 
armies  of  Louis,  led  on  by  the  celebrated  Villars.  But  neither  the 
campaigns  of  1702  or  1703  were  marked  by  any  decisive  battles. 
In  1704  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Blenheim,  by  which 
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liie  French  power  was  crippled,  and  the  hopes  of  Lcuis  proa« 

The  campaign  of  1703  closed  disastrously  for  the  allies,  Eu' 
rope  was  never  in  greater  peri!,  Bavaria  united  with  France  and 
S|>ain  to  crush  Austria.  The  Austrians  had  only  twenty  thousand 
men,  while  the  Bavarians  had  forty-five  thousand  men  in  the  centre 
of  Germany,  and  Marshal  Tallard  was  posted,  with  forty-five 
thousand  men,  on  the  Upper  Ehine.  Marshal  "VlUeroy  opposed 
Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands, 

But  Marlborough  conceived  the  bold  project  of  marching  his 
troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  there  uniting  with  the  Im- 
perialists under  Prince  Eugene,  to  cut  off  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
before  they  could  unite.  So  he  left  the  Dutch  to  defend  themselves 
against  Villeroy,  rapidly  ascended  the  Rhine,  before  any  of  the 
enemy  dreamed  of  his  designs.  From  Mentz,  he  proceeded  with 
forty  thousand  men  to  Heidelbet^,  and  from  Heidelberg  to  Donau- 
worth,  on  the  Danube,  where  his  troops,  which  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  successfully  engaged  the 
Bavarians.  But  the  Bavarians  and  the  French  also  succeeded  in 
uniting  tlieir  forces ;  and  both  parties  prepared  for  a  desperate 
conflict.  There  were  about  eighty  thousand  men  on  each  side. 
The  French  and  Bavarians  were  strongly  intrenched  at  the  village 
of  Blenheim  ;  and  Marlborough,  against  the  advice  of  most  of  his 
generals,  resolved  to  attack  their  fortified  camp  before  it  was  reen- 
forced  by  a  large  detachment  of  troops  which  Villeroy  had  sent. 
"  I  know  the  danger,"  said  Marlborough ;  "  but  a  battle  is  abso- 
lutely necessary."  He  was  victorious.  Forty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  Tallard  himself  was  taken, 
and  every  trophy  was  secured  winch  marks  a  decisive  victory. 
By  .his  great  victory,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  relieved  from 
IilS  fears,  the  Hungarians  were  overawed,  Bavaria  fell  under  tlie 
sway  of  the  emperor,  and  the  armies  of  Louis  were  dejected  and 
discouraged.  Marlborough  marched  back  agam  to  Holland  with- 
out interruption,  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  received 
pensions  and  lands  from  the  English  government,  which  made  him 
one  of  the  richest  and  greatest  of  the  English  nobility  The  palace 
of  Blenheim  was  built,  and  he  received  the  praises  and  plaudits  of 
the  c'-.ilized  world. 
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The  French  were  hardly  aWe  to  cope  with  Marlborough  during 
the  next  campaign,  but  rallied  in  170C,  during  which  year  ihp 
great  battle  of  Raraiilies  was  fought,  and  won  by  Mariborough 
The  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  the  greater  part  of  Spanish  Flan- 
ders, resulted  from  this  victory ;  and  Louis,  crippled  and  humili 
nted,  made  overtures  of  peace.  Though  equitable,  they  were 
rejected ;  the  allies  having  resolved  that  no  peace  should  be  made 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon  while  a  prince  of  that  house  continued 
to  sit  upon  the  tlirone  of  Spain.  Louis  appealed  now,  in  his  dis 
tress,  to  the  national  honor,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint,  and  resolved, 
in  his  turn,  lo  contend,  to  the  last  extremity,  with  his  enemies, 
whom  success  had  intoxicated. 

The  English,  not  content  with  opposing  Louis  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Gemaany,  sent  their  armies  into  Spain,  also,  who,  united 
with  the  Austrians,  overran  the  country,  and  nearly  completed  its 
conquest.  One  of  the  most  gallant  and  memorable  exploits  of  the 
war  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Barcelona  by  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  the  city  having  made  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
desperate  defences  since  the  siege  of  Numaotia. 

The  exertions  of  Louis  were  equal  to  his  necessities ;  and,  m 
1707,  he  was  able  to  send  large  armies  into  the  field.  None  of 
his  generals  were  able  lo  resist  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
gained  new  victories,  and  took  important  cities;  but,  in  Spain,  the 
English  met  with  reverses.  In  1708,  Louis  agam  offered  terms 
of  peace,  which  were  again  rejected.  His  country  was  impov- 
erished, his  resources  were  exhausted,  and  a  famine  carried  away 
his  subjects.  He  agreed  to  yield  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  without  any  equivalent ;  to  cede  to  the 
emperor  his  conquests  on  the  Eliine,  and  to  the  Dutch  tho  great 
cities  which  Marlborough  had  taken ;  to  acknowledge  the  Eiector 
of  Brandenburg  as  King  of  Prussia,  and  Anne  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; to  remove  the  Pretender  from  his  dominions;  to  acknowl- 
edge the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  to  restore  every 
thing  required  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  agree  to  the  cessions 
made  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

And  yet  these  conditions,  so  honorable  and  advantageous  to  the 
allies,  were  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  and  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  who  acted  from  entirely 
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seihsh  motives.  Louis  was  not  permitted  to  cburish  tlic  most  remote 
hope  of  peace  without  surrendering  the  strongest  cities  of  his 
dominions  as  pledges  foi  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy by  his  grandson.  This  he  would  not  agree  to.  He  threw 
himself,  in  liis  distress,  upon  the  loyahy  of  liis  people.  Their  pride 
end  honor  were  excited ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they 
prepared  to  make  new  efforts.  Again  were  tlic  French  defeated  at 
the  great  battle  of  Malplaquet,  when  ninety  thousand  men  con- 
tended on  each  side  ;  and  again  did  Louis  sue  for  peace.  Again 
were  his  overtures  rejected,  and  again  did  he  rally  his  exhausted 
nation.  Some  victories  in  Spain  were  obtairied  over  the  confed- 
erates ;  but  the  allies  gradually  were  hemming  him  aroimd,  and 
the  king-hunt  was  nearly  up,  when  unexpected  dissensions  among 
the  allies  relieved  him  of  his  enemies. 

These  dissensions  were  the  struggles  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  England  ;  the  former  maintaining  that  no  peace  should 
be  made;  the  latter,  that  the  war  had  been  carried  far  enough, 
and  was  prolonged  only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Marlborough. 
The  great  general,  in  consequence,  lost  popularity;  and  the 
Tories  succeeded  in  securing  a  peace,  just  as  Louis  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Another  campaign,  had  the  allies  been  united, 
would  probably  have  enabled  Marlborough  to  penetrate  to  Paris. 
That  was  his  aim  ;  that  was  the  aim  of  his  party.  But  the  nation 
was  weary  of  war,  and  at  last  made  peace  with  Louis.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  (1713,)  Philip  V.  resumed  the  throne  of  Spain, 
but  was  compelled  to  yield  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
case  of  the  death  of  a  sickly  infant,  the  great-grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  terms  were  not  more  favorable  than  what  Louis  had  offered  in 
1706,  and  very  madequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  allies 
should  have  yielded  to  the  overtures  of  Louis  before,  or  should 
have  persevered.  But  party  spirit,  and  division  in  the  English 
cabinet  and  parliament,  prevented  the  consummation  which  the 
^Vhig3  desired,  and  Louis  was  saved  from  further  humiliation  and 
losses. 

But  his  power  was  broken.  He  was  no  longer  the  auiocral  of 
Europe,  but  a  miserable  old  man,  who  had  lived  to  see  irreparable 
salamities  inlicted  on  his  nation,  and  calamities  in  consequence 
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of  his  ambition.  His  lalter  years  were  melancholy.  He  survived 
his  son  and  his  grandson.  He  saw  himself  an  object  of  reproa-,!), 
of  ridicule,  and  of  compassion.  He  sought  the  religious  consola- 
tion of  his  church,  but  was  the  victim  of  miserable  superstition,  and 
a  tool  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  ruled  by  his  wife,  the  widow  of  the 
poet  Scarron,  whom  his  children  refused  to  honor.  His  last  days 
were  imblttered  by  disappomtments  and  mortifications,  disasters  in 
war,  and  domestic  afflictions.  No  man  ever,  for  a  wliile,  enjoyed 
a  prouder  preemmence.  No  man  ever  drank  deeper  of  the  bitter 
cup  of  disappointed  ambition  and  alienated  affections.  No  man 
ever  more  fully  realized  the  vanity  of  this  world.  None  of  the 
courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  surrouoded,  he  could  trust,  and  aR  his 
experiences  led  to  a  disbelief  in  human  virtue.  He  saw,  with 
shame,  that  his  palaces,  his  wars,  and  his  pleasures,  had  consumed 
the  resources  of  the  nalioti,  and  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  fearful 
revolution.  He  lost  his  spirits ;  his  temper  became  soured  ;  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  preyed  upon  his  mmd.  His  love  of  pomp 
survived  all  his  other  weaknesses,  and  his  court,  to  the  last,  was 
most  rigid  in  its  wearisome  formalities.  But  the  pageantry  of 
Versailles  was  a  poor  antidote  to  the  sorrows  which  bowed  his 
head  to  the  ground,  except  on  those  great  public  occasions  when 
his  pride  triumphed  over  his  grief.  Every  day,  in  his  last  years, 
something  occurred  to  wound  his  vanity,  and  alienate  him  from 
all  the  worid  but  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the?  only  being  whom  he 
fully  trusted,  and  who  did  not  deceive  him.  Indeed,  the  humiliated 
monarch  was  an  object  of  pity  as  well  as  of  reproach,  and  his 
death  was  a  relief  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  family.  He  died 
in  1715,  two  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  not  much  regretted 
by  the  nation. 

Louis  XIV.  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  monsters  of  the 
human  race  who  have  worn  the  purple  of  royalty.  His  chief  and 
worst  vice  was  egotism,  which  was  bom  with  him,  Which  wag 
cultivated  by  all  the  influences  of  his  education,  and  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  position.  This  absorbing  egotism  made  him 
insensible  to  the  miseries  he  inflicted,  and  cherished  in  his  soul  the 
notion  that  France  was  created  for  him  alone.  His  mistresses, 
nis  fnends,  his  wives,  his  children,  his  court,  and  the  whole  nation, 
were  viewed  only  as  the  instrumenis  of  his  pride  and  pleasure- 
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AH  his  crimes  and  blunders  proceeded  from  his  estiaordinary 
selfishness.  If  we  could  look  on  him  without  this  moral  taint, 
which  corrupted  and  disgraced  him,  we  should  see  an  mdulgenl 
father  and  a  generous  friend.  He  attended  zealously  to  the  dutiea 
of  his  station,  and  sought  not  to  shake  off  his  responsibilities.  Ho 
loved  pleasure,  hut,  in  its  pursuit,  he  did  not  forget  the  afiairs  of 
the  realm.  He  rewarded  literature,  and  appreciated  merit.  Ho 
honored  the  institutions  of  religion,  and,  in  his  latter  days,  waa 
devoted  to  its  duties,  so  far  as  he  understood  them.  He  has  been 
foolishly  panegyrized,  and  as  foolishly  censured.  Still  his  reign 
was  baneful,  on  the  whole,  especially  to  the  interests  of  enlightened 
Christianity  and  to  popular  liberty.  He  was  a  bigoted  Catholic, 
and  sought  to  erect,  on  the  ruins  of  states  and  empires,  an  absolute 
and  universal  throne.  He  failed ;  and  instead  of  bequeathing  to 
his  successors  the  power  which  he  enjoyed,  he  left  them  vast  debts, 
a  distracted  empire,  and  a  discontented  people.  He  bequeathed 
to  France  the  revolution  which  hurled  her  monarch  from  his 
throne,  but  which  was  overruled  for  her  ultimate  good. 


Kefeuences.  —  Louis  XIV.  et  son  Sifede.  Voltairo'a  and  Miss  Par- 
doe's  Histotiea  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  James's  Life  of  Louis  XIV 
MimoircB  du  Due  de  St,  Simon.  Tie  Abb6  Millet's  History.  D'Anque- 
til's  Louis  XIV.,  B!i  Cour,  et  lo  Regent.  Sismondi'a  History  of  France, 
Crowe's  and  Rankin's  Histories  of  France.  Lord  Mahoii's  War  of  the 
Spttmsh  Succession.  Temple's  Memoirs.  Cose's  Life  of  Marlliorougli. 
Memoirs  of  Madame  do  Maintcnon.  Madame  de  Sevignfe's  Letters.  Hua- 
«ell'B  Modem  Europe.  The  late  history  by  Miss  Pardee  is  one  of  tha 
most  interesting  ever  written.  It  may  have  loo  much  gossip  for  what  il 
called  the  "  dignity  of  history; "  but  that  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  has  beoi 
made  by  Macaulay  also,  and  has  been  condemned,  not  unfrcquently,  hf 
thnn  most  incapable  of  appreeiatiDg  philosophical  history. 
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WILLIAM   ASD   MART, 


FnoM  Louis  XIV.  we  turn  to  consider  the  reign  of  his  illu&lrious 
rival,  William  IK,,  King  of  England,  who  enjoyed  the  throne 
conjointly  with  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II. 

The  early  life  and  struggles  of  this  heroic  prince  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  in  the  two  previous  chapters,  and  will  not  be 
further  discussed.  On  the  12tH  day  of  February,  1689,  he  arrived 
at  Whitehall,  the  favorite  palace  of  the  Stuart  kings,  and,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  he  and  Mary  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abhey. 

Their  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  war  with  Louis  XIV., 
the  rebellion  m  Ireland,  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  James  II., 
and  for  the  discussion  of  several  great  questions  pertaining  to  the 
liberties  and  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  civil  list,  the  Place  Bill,  the  Triennial  Bill,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  a  standing  army,  the  responsibility  of  mbisters,  the 
veto  of  the  crown,  the  administration  of  Ireland,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  funded  debt.  These 
topics  make  the  domestic  history  of  the  country,  especially  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  extremely  important. 

The  great  struggle  with  Louis  XIV.  has  already  received  all  the 
notice  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow,  in  which  it  was 
made  to  appear  that,  if  Louis  XIV.  was  the  greater  king,  William 
111.  was  the  greater  man ;  and,  although  his  military  enterprises 
were,  in  one  sense,  unsuccessful,  since  he  did  not  triumph  in 
splendid  victories,  still  he  opposed  successfully  what  would  have 
been,  without  his  heroism,  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  invasion 
Rnd  conquest,  in  consequence  of  vastly  superior  forces.  The 
French  king  was  eventually  humbled,  and  the  Uberties  of  conti- 
nental Europe  were  preserved. 

Under  the  wise,  tolerant,  and  liberal  administration  of  William, 
the  British  empire  was  preserved  from  disunion,  and  mraluable 
liberties  and  privileges  were  guaranteed. 
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Scan^ely  was  iie  scaled  on  the  throne,  which  his  wife  inherited 
from  (he  proud  descendants  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  when  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  and  demanded  his  presence  in  that 
distracted  and  unfortunate  country. 

The  Irish  people,  being  Eoman  Catholics,  had  sympathized  with 
James  II.  in  all  his  troubles,  and  were  resolved  to  defend  his  cause 
against  a  Calvinistic  king.  In  a  short  lime  after  his  establish  lenl 
at  St.  Germain's,  through  the  bounty  of  the  French  king  he  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  disaffe«ed  Irish  chieflams.  The  i  ost  noted 
of  these  was  Tyrconnel,  who  contrived  to  deprive  the  P  otesla  t3 
of  Lord  Mountjoy,  their  most  trusted  and  able  leader,  bj  sendu  g 
him  on  a  mission  to  James  II.,  by  whose  influence  he  was  co 
fined,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  in  the  Bastile.  Tyrconnel  then  p  o 
ceeded  to  disarm  the  Protestants,  and  recruit  the  Cafhol  c  arn  y 
which  was  raised  in  two  months  to  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men 
burning  to  revenge  their  past  injuries,  and  recover  then-  ancient 
possessions  and  privileges.'  James  II.  was  invited  by  the  army  to 
take  possession  of  his  throne.  He  accepted  the  mvilatlon,  and, 
early  in  1689,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Dublin,  and  waa 
received  with  a  pomp  and  homage  equal  to  his  dignity.  But  James 
did  not  go  to  Ireland  merely  to  enjoy  the  homage  and  plaudits  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  to  defend  the  last  foothold  which  he  retdned 
as  King  of  England,  trusting  that  success  m  Ireland  would  event- 
ually restore  to  him  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  And  he  waa 
cordially,  but  not  powerfully,  supported  by  the  French  king,  who 
was  at  war  with  England,  and  who  justly  regarded  Ireland  as  the 
most  assailable  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  Irish  parliament,  m  the  interest  of  James,  passed  an  act  of 
attainder  agamst  all  Protestants  who  had  assisted  William,  aiaong 
wiiom  were  two  archbishops,  one  duke,  seventeen  earls,  eighteen 
barons,  and  eighty-three  clergymen.  By  another  act,  Ireland  waa 
made  independent  of  England.  The  Protestants  were  every  where 
despoiled  and  insulted. 

But  James  was  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  assumed,  bcapable 
either  of  preserving  Ireland  or  retaking  England.  He  was  irres- 
oltile  and  undecided.  He  could  not  manage  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons  any  better  than  he  could  an  English  one. 
'.he  coin,  and  resorted  to  irritating  measures  to  raise  money. 
22 
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At  last  he  concluded  to  subdue  the  Protestants  in  Ulster,  and 
advanced  to  lay  siege  lo  Londonderry,  upon  which  depended  iha 
fate  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  finally  relieved  by  the  troops  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Kirke  —  the  same  who  inflicted  the 
cruelties  in  the  west  of  England  under  James  II.  But  Widiam 
wanted  able  ofiicexs,  and  he  took  them  indiscriminately  from  all 
parties.  Nine  thousand  people  miserably  perished  by  famine  and 
disease  m  the  ^^wn,  before  the  siege  wfts  raised,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  war. 

Ulster  was  now  safe,  and  the  discomfiture  of  James  was  rapidly 
effected.  Old  Marshal  Schomberg  was  sent  into  Ireland  with 
sixteen  thousand  veteran  troops,  and,  shortly  after,  William  him- 
self (June  14,  1690}  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  neaj  Belfast,  with 
additional  men,  who  swelled  the  Protestant  army  to  forty  thousand. 

The  contending  forces  advanced  to  the  conflict,  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  Schomberg 
was  killed,  but  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of 
James  H.  The  discomfited  king  fled  to  Dublin,  but  quitted  it  as 
somi  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  embarked  hastily  af  Waterford  for 
France,  leaving  tlie  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  to  contend  with  vastly 
superior  forces,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  in  his  power. 

The  country  was  speedily  subdued,  and  all  the  important  cities 
and  fortresses,  one  after  the  other,  surrendered  to  the  king.  Lim- 
erick held  out  the  longest,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  conqueror ;  and  with  hs  surrender  termi- 
nated the  final  efforts  of  the  old  Irish  inhabitants  to  regain  the 
freedom  which  they  had  lost.  Four  thousand  persons  were  out- 
lawed, and  their  possessions  confiscated.  Indeed,  at  different  times, 
the  whole  country  has  been  confiscated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
possessions  of  a  few  families  of  English  blood.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  containing  three  millions 
of  acres,  was  divided  among  the  new  inhabitants.  At  the  restora- 
tion, eight  millions  of  acres,  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
one  mdlion  more  of  acres,  were  confiscated.  During  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  CatlibUc  Irish  were  treated  with  extreme 
ngor,  and  Ireland  became  a  field  for  place-hunters.  Aff  important 
or  lucrative  offices  in  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army,  were 
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filled  with  Iho  needy  dependants  of  the  great  Whig  families. 
Injustice  to  '.he  nation  was  constantly  exercised,  and  penal  laws 
were  imposed  by  the  English  parliameni,  and  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters wliich  before  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Bjt,  with  ail  these  rigorous  measures,  Ireland  was  still 
ruled  with  more  mildness  than  at  any  previous  period  ia  its  his- 
tory, and  no  great  disturbance  again  occurred  until  the  reign  of 
Geoi^e  nr. 

But  the  reign  of  William  III.,  however  beneficial  to  the  liberties 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  was  far  from  peaceful.  Apart  from 
his  great  struggle  with  the  French  king,  his  comfort  and  his  com- 
posure of  mind  were  continually  disturbed  by  domestic  embarrass- 
raenls,  arising  from  the  jealousies  between  the  Wlugs  and  Tories, 
the  mtriguea  of  statesmen  with  the  exiled  family,  and  discussions 
in  parliament  in  reference  to  those  great  questions  which  attended 
the  settlement  of  the  constitution.  A  bill  was  passed,  called  the 
Place  Bill,  excluding  all  officers  of  the  crown  from  the  Housi;  of 
Commons,  which  showed  the  jealousy  of  llie  people  respecting 
royal  encroachments.  A  law  also  was  passed,  called  the  THennial 
Bill,  which  limited  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three  years,  but 
which,  in  a  subsequent  reign,  was  repealed,  and  one  substituted 
which  extended  the  duration  of  a  pariiament  to  seven  years.  An 
important  bill  was  also  passed  which  regulated  trials  in  case  of 
treason,  ia  which  the  prisoner  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
mdjctment,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  jurors,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  peremptoty  challenge,  and  with  full  defence  of  counsel. 
This  bill  guaranteed  new  privileges  and  rights  to  prisoners. 

The  great  question  pertainmg  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  was 
diacu^ed  at  this  time  — one  of  the  most  vital  questions  which 
affect  the  stability  of  government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  on  the  other.  So  desirable  have  all  goiemmenis 
deemed  the  control  of  the  press  by  themselves,  that  parliament, 
when  it  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 ,  stil! 
assumed  its  powers  respecting  the  licensing  of  books  Various 
modifications  were,  from  time  to  lime,  made  in  the  laws  pcrtamin" 
to  licensing  hooks,  until,  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  lihertv  of 
ihe  press  was  established  nearly  upon  its  present  basis 

WiiJiam,  in  general,  was  In  favor  of  ih.^  movements  which 
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proved  I>eneficial  in  after  limes,  or  which  tli5  wisdom  of  a  Mihse 
quent  age  saw  fit  to  adopt.  Among  these  was  the  union  of  Enp 
land  and  Scotland,  whicli  he  recommended.  Under  his  aus.jjicea, 
l!ie  affairs  of  lie  East  India  Company  were  considered  and  new 
ciiarlers  granted  ;  the  Banlt  of  England  was  erected  ;  benevolenl 
action  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  for  the  amelioration  of  tlie 
condition  of  the  poor  took  place ;  the  coinage  was  adjusted  ■  and 
financial  experiments  were  made. 

The  crown,  on  the  whole,  lost  power  during  this  reign,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commons  ac- 
quired the  complete  control  of  the  purse,  which  is  considered  para- 
mount to  all  other  authority.  Prior  to  the  Kevolution,  the  supply 
for  the  public  service  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  definite  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  yearly, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  William,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  civil  list  and  his  other  expenses,  while  the  other  contingent 
expenses  of  government,  including  those  for  the  support  of  the 
army  and  navy,  were  annually  appropriated  by  the  Commons. 

TTie  most  important  legislative  act  of  this  reign  was  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  March  12,  1701,  which  provided  that  England  should 
be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  engaging  in  any  war  for  the 
defence  of  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  king;  that  all  succeeding 
kings  must  be  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  that 
no  succeeding  king  should  go  out  of  the  British  dominions  without 
consent  of  parliament ;  that  no  person  in  office,  or  pensioner, 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Commons  ;  that  the  religious  liberties 
of  the  people  should  be  further  secured ;  that  the  judges  should  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  have  their  salaries  ascertained ; 
and  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  should  be  confined  to  Prot- 
estant princes. 

King  William  reigned  in  England  thirteen  years,  with  much 
ability,  and  sagacity,  and  prudence,  and  never  attempted  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution,  for  which  his  memory  is  dear  lo  the  English 
oeople  But  most  of  his  time,  is  king,  was  occupied  In  directing 
warlike  operations  on  the  Contment,  and  in  which  he  showed 
a  great  jeilou'sy  of  the  genus  of  Marlborough,  wliose  merits  he 
ie\ertheleisfinallj  admittfd  He  died  Mnrch  8  1702,  and  was 
buried    n  tlie  se[  ilcl  t,  of  the  kings  of  England 
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Nolmthamncling  lie  aniniosit,  of  dilTerenl  partie.  agaunl  WiL 
l™  m.,  pnbhc  opinion  now  genoially  awards  to  him,  considetin, 
11.0  ddHouloes  with  wMoli  lie  li.d  lo  contend,  the  fiiW  place  amonj 
Iho  Engl«h  king,.     Ho  lad  many  enemiai,  and  many  dofecti 
Iho  Jacobins  hated  him  heoause  "ho  upset  their  theory  of  the 
diviue  rights  of  kings;  the  High  Churehmon  because  he  was  ui- 
diHirem  10  the  forms  of  chunsh  Bovernnient ;  the  Tories  because 
ho  favored  the  Whigs;  and  the  Eepublieins  because  ho  did  not 
again  try  the  hopeless  experiment  of  a  republic."     He  was  not  a 
popular  Idol,  in  spile  of  his  great  eerviees  and^reat  qualities, 
beeause  he  was  cold,  reserved,  and  unyielding;  because  he  dis- 
darned  to  Hatter,  and  loved  hU  native  better  than  his  adopted 
country.     But  his  faults  were  chiefly  oflences  agahist  good  man- 
neis,  and  against  the   prejudices  of  the   nation.     He  distrusted 
human  nature,  and  disdained  human  sympathy.     He  was  am- 
bitious, and  hie  ambition  was  allied  with  selSshness.     He  pet- 
milted  the  slaughter  of  the  De  Witta,  and  never  gave  Marlborough 
«  command  worlliy  of  his  talents.     He  bad  no  taste  for  literature, 
wn,  or  the  fine  arts.     His  favorite  tastes  were  hunting,  gardening 
and  upholstery.     That  he  was,  however,  eapable  of  friendship, 
is  attested  by  his  long  and  devoted  attachment  to  Bentinck,  whom 
ho  crested  Earl  of  Portland,  and  splendidly  rewaided  with  rich 
and  exlensN-e  manora  in  every  part  of  tiie  lanJ      His  resene  and 
coldness  may  in  part  be  tiaced  to  his  profomd  knowledge  of 
mankind,  whom  he  feared  to  trust      But  if  be  was  not  beloved 
by  the  nation,  he  secured  their  eternal  respect  bj  being  the  first 
10  solve  the  problem  of  eonsUhit  onal  monarchy,  and  by  success 
fully  ruling,  at  a  very  critieal  period,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Irish,  who  had  all  separate  interests  and  jealousies ; 
by  yielding,  when  m  possession  of  great  power,  to  restraints  he  did 
not  like ;  and  by  undermining  the   intrigues  and  power  of  so 
mighty  an  enemy  of  European    liberties   as  Louis  XIV.      His 
heroism  shone  brilliantly  in  defeat  and  disaster,  and  his  courage 
and  exertion  never  flagged  when   ah   Europe  desponded,   and 
when  he  himself  labored  under  all  the  pains  and  lassitude  of 
protmeted  disease.     He  died  serenely,  but  hiding  from  his  attend- 
ants,  as  he  did  all  his  days,  the  profoundest  impressions  whieK 
ngilaled  his  earnest  and  heroic  sotd. 
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Among  the  great  men  whom  he  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
may  he  mentioned  the  historian  Bamet,  whom  he  made  Bishop  of 
Salishury,  and  Tillolson  and  Tennison,  whom  he  elevated  to 
archiepiscopai  thrones.  Dr.  South  and  Dr.  Bentley  also  adorned 
Uiia  age  of  eminent  divines.  The  great  poets  of  the  penod  were 
Prior,  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope,  who,  however,  are  numbered 
more  frequently  among  the  wils  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Eohert 
Boylo  distinguished  himself  for  experiments  in  natural  science,  and 
zeal  for  Christian  knowledge  ;  and  Christopher  Wren  for  his 
geoius  in  archit|ptural  art.  But  the  two  great  lights  of  this  reign 
were,  doubtless.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  John  Locke,  to  whom  the 
realm  of  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy  is  more  indebted  than 
to  any  other  men  of  genius  from  the  time  of  Bacon.  The  discov- 
eriea  of  Newlon  are  scarcely  without  a  parallel,  and  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  greatest  mathematical  intellect  that  England  has 
prodnced.  To  him  the  world  is  indehted  for  the  binomial  theorem, 
discovered  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  for  the  mvention  of  fluxions ; 
for  tlie  demonstration  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  different  refrangibility  of  rays  of  light.  His  treatise 
on  Optics  and  his  Principia,  m  which  he  brought  to  light  the  new 
theory  of  the  universe,  place  him  at  the  head  of  modem  philoso- 
phers—  on  a  high  vantage  ground,  to  which  none  have  been 
elevated,  of  his  age,  with  the  exception  of  Leibnitz  and  Galileo, 
But  his  greatest  glory  was  his  modesty,  and  the  splendid  tribute  he 
rendered  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  whose  importance  and 
sublime  beauty  he  was  ever  most  proud  to  acknowledge  in  an  age 
of  levity  and  indifference. 

John  Locke  is  a  name  which  almost  exclusively  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  William  HI.,  and  he  will  also  ever  be  honorably  men- 
tioned in  the  constellation  of  the  very  great  geniuses  and  Chrisliani 
of  the  world.  His  treatises  on  Religious  Toleration  are  the  mosi 
masterly  ever  written,  while  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Underslaml- 
ing  is  a  great  system  of  truth,  as  complete,  original,  ar.d  logical, 
in  the  department  of  mental  science,  as  was  the  system  of  Calvin 
in  the  realm  of  theology.  Locke's  Essay  has  had  its  enemies  and 
detractors,  and,  while  many  eminent  men  have  dissented  from  it, 
:t  nevertheless  remains,  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  proudest 
monuments  of  the  immortal  and  ever-expanding  intellect  of  man 
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On  the  dealh  of  William  III.,  (1702,)  the  Princess  Anno,  daughter 
of  liimea  II.,  peaceably  ascended  the  throne.  She  was  thirty^ven 
years  of  pge,  a  woman  of  great  weaknesses,  and  possessing  but 
few  interesting  qualities.  Nevertheless,  her  reign  is  radiant  with 
the  gloiy  of  military  successes,  and  adorned  with  every  grace  of 
fancy,  wit,  and  stj-le  in  literature.  The  personal  talent  and  exclu- 
sive  ambition  of  William  suppressed  the  nalional  genius;  but  the 
mcapacily  of  Anne  gave  scope  for  the  commanding  abilities  cf 
Marlbarough  in  the  field,  and  Godolphin  in  the  cabinet. 

The  memorable  events  connected  with  her  reign  of  twelve 
years,  were,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Marlbo- 
rough  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  struggles  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories;  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  ;  the  dis- 
cussion and  setUement  of  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  the  impulse 
which  literature  received  from  the  constellation  of  learned  men 
who  were  patronized  by  the  government,  and  who  filled  an  unusual 
place  b  public  estimation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  this  reign  is  but  the  continuation  of 
the  reign  of  William,  since  the  same  objects  were  puisued,  the 
same  policy  was  adopted,  and  the  same  great  characters  were 
intrusted  with  power.  The  animating  object  of  William's  life 
was  the  suppression  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  this  object 
was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  English  government  under  the 
reign  of  Anne, 

Hence  the  great  political  event  of  the  reign  was  the  war  of  ihe 
Spanish  succession,  which,  however,  pertains  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
as  well  as  to.  that  of  Anne.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  great 
battles  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  and  Malplaquct  attested  the  genius 
of  the  greatest  military  commander  that  England  had  ever  senl 
into  the  field.  It  was  this  war  which  exhausted  the  energies  and 
resources  of  all  the  contending  states  of  Europe,  and  created  a 
necessity  for  many  years  of  slumbering  repose.  It  was  this  war 
wiiich  completed  the  humiliation  of  a  monarch  who  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Europe,  which  preserved  the  balance  of  power,  and 
secured  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  a  war  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  national  debt,  mflamed  the  English  mind  with 
%  mad  passion  for  military  glory,  which  demoralized  thi  nahoii. 
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and  fostered  those  intemationul  jealousies  and  ennulies  which  aru 
still  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  two  most  powerful  states  of 
Europe.  This  war  made  England  a  more  prominent  actor  on 
the  arena  of  European  strife,  and  perhaps  coatributed  to  her  po- 
lii;cal  aggrandizement.  Tlie  greatness  of  the  British  emnire 
I>!;nitis  to  date  from  this  period,  although  this  greatness  is  moro 
tu  be  traced  to  colonial  possessions  n  anufactu  es  and  commercial 
«  oaltli,  tlian  to  the  victories  of  Ma  Ibo  o  ^h 

It  will  ever  remain  an  open  question  1  e  1  e  o  not  it  was  wise 
in  the  English  nation  to  continue  so  long  1  e  s  niggle  with  Louis 
XIV.  In  a  financial  and  material  po  n  of  v  ew  the  war  proved 
di.sastrous.  But  it  is  difficult  to  n  eas  e  tl  e  eal  greatness  of  a 
country,  and  solid  and  enduring  blessings,  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  All  such  calculations,  however  statistically  startling,  are 
eironeous  and  deceptive.  The  real  strength  of  nations  consists  in 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  public  spirit ;  and  no  sacrifices  can  be  too 
great  to  secure  these  unbouglit  blessings — "  this  cheap  defence. 
If  the  victories  of  Marlborough  secured  tliese,  gave  dignity  to  the 
British  name,  and  an  honorable  and  lofty  self-respeet  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  tiiey  were  not  dearly  purchased.  But  the  settlement 
of  these  questions  cannot  be  easily  made. 

As  to  the  remarkable  genius  of  the  great  man  who  infused 
courage  into  the  English  mind,  there  can  be  no  question.  Marl- 
borough, in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  his  selfishness  and  parsimony, 
bis  ambition  and  duplicity,  will  ever  enjoy  an  enviable  fame.  IIo 
was  not  so  great  a  moral  hero  as  William,  nor  did  he  contend  against 
sucli  superior  forces  as  the  royal  hero.  But  he  was  a  great  hero, 
nevertheless.  His  glory  was  reached  by  no  sudden  indulgence  of 
fortune,  by  no  fortunate  movements,  by  no  accidental  circum- 
stances.  His  fame  was  progressive.  He  never  made  a  great 
mislalie  ;  he  never  lost  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  No  suc- 
cess undaly  elated  him,  and  no  reverses  discouraged  him.  He 
never  forgot  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  his  own  personal  annoy- 
ances or  enmities.  He  was  magnanimously  indulgent  to  those 
Dutch  deputies  who  thwarted  his  measures,  criticized  his  plans, 
and  lectured  him  on  the  art  of  war.  The  glory  of  his  country  was 
the  prevailing  desire  of  liis  soul.  He  was  as  great  in  diplomacy 
wid  statesmanship  as  on  the  field  of  Blenheim.     He  ever  sacri- 
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ficed  his  feelH  ga  as  a  victorious  general  to  his  duty  as  a  subject 
His  sagacity  was  only  equalled  by  his  prudence  and  patience,  and 
these  contributed,  as  well  as  his  personal  bravery,  to  his  splendid 
successes,  which  secured  for  him  magnificent  rewards  —  palaces 
and  parks,  peerages,  and  a  nation's  gratitude  and  praise. 

But  thore  is  a  limit  to  all  human  glory.  Marlborough  was  under- 
mined by  his  political  enemies,  and  he  himself  lost  the  confidenco 
of  the  queen  wnom  he  had  served,  partly  by  his  own  impe- 
rious conduct,  and  partly  from  tlie  overbearing  insolence  of  his 
wife.  From  the  height  of  popular  favor,  he  descended  to  the 
depth  of  popular  hatred.  He  was  held  up,  by  the  sarcasm  of  the 
writers  whom  he  despised,  to  derision  and  obloquy  ;  was  accused 
of  insolence,  cruelty,  ambition,  extortion,  and  avarice,  discharged 
from  his  high  offices,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  oy  exile.  He 
never  regained  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  although,  wheo  he 
died,  parliament  decreed  him  a  splendid  funeral,  and  a  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  private  life,  he  was  amiable  and  kind  ;  was  patient  under  con- 
tradiction, and  placid  in  manners ;  had  great  self-possession,  and 
extraordinary  dignity.  His  person  was  beautiful,  and  his  address 
commanding.  He  ivas  feared  as  a  geneml,  but  loved  as  a  man. 
He  never  lost  his  afieclions  for  his  home,  and  loved  to  idolatry  his 
imperious  wife,  his  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  niture  These  qualities  as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a 
statesman,  m  spite  of  his  defects,  have  immortalized  his  name, 
and  he  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  called,  and  called  with 
justice,  the  gteat  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Suarcely  less  than  he,  was  Lord  Godolphin,  the  able  prime 
minister  of  Anne,  with  whom  Marlborough  was  united  by  family 
lies,  by  friendship,  by  official  relations,  and  by  interest.  He  was 
e  Tory  by  profession,  but  a  Whig  in  his  policy.  iHe  rose  wiih 
Marlborough,  and  fell  with  him,  being  an  unflinching  advocate  for 
(he  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  utmost  limits,  for  which  hia 
government  was  distasteful  lo  the  Tories.  His  life  was  not 
stainless;  but,  in  an  age  of  corruption,  he  ably  administered  the 
treasury  department,  and  had  control  of  unbounded  wea.th, 
without  becoming  rich — the  highest  praise  which  can  ever  bo 
awarded  to   a   minister  of  finance.      It  was   only  througn  the 
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cooperation  of  this  sagacious  and  far-sighted  statesman  thai  Marl- 
borough himself  wag  enabled  to  prosecute  his  brilUant  military 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  party  animosity  was  at  ita 
height — the  great  struggle  which  has  been  going  on,  in  England, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 
These  names  originated  b  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and  were  terms 
of  reproach.  The  court  party  reproached  their  antagonists  witti 
their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  in  Scotland,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Whigs ;  and  iLe  country  party  pretended 
to  find  a  resemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the  Popish  banditti 
of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed.  The 
High  Church  party  and  ffie  advocates  of  absolutism  belonged  to 
the  Tories  ;  the  more  liberal  party  and  the  advocates  of  constilu- 
tional  reform,  to  the  Whigs.  The  former  were  conservative,  the 
latter  professed  a  sympathy  with  improvements.  But  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  were  among  the  greatest  nobles  in  the  realm,  and 
probably  cared  less  for  any  great  innovation  than  they  did  for 
themselves.  These  two  great  parlies,  in  ffie  progress  of  society, 
have  changed  their  views,  and  the  opinions  once  held  by  the 
Whigs  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Tories.  On  the  whole, 
she  Whigs  were  in  advance  in  liberality  of  mind,  and  in  enlightened 
plans  of  government.  But  both  parties,  in  England,  have  ever 
been  aristocraUc,  and  both  have  felt  nearly  an  equal  disgust  of 
popular  influences.  Charles  and  James  sympathized  with  the 
Tories  more  than  with  the  Whigs  ;  but  William  III.  was  supported 
by  the  Wliigs,  who  had  the  ascendency  in  his  reign.  Queen 
Anne  was  a  Toiy,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  ffie  Whigs,  The  advocates  for  war 
were  Whigs,  and  ffiose  who  desired  peace  were  Tories.  The 
Whigs  looked  to  the  future  glory  of  the  country ;  the  Tories,  to  the 
t  sptnses  which  war  created.  The  Tories  at  last  got  the  ascendency, 
and  expelled  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  Sunderland  from  power. 

Of  the  Tory  leadera,  Harley,  (Earl  of  Oxford,)  St.  John,  (Lord 
Bolingbroke,)  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  ffie  Duke  of  Ormond, 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  were  ffie  most 
prominent ,  but  this  Tory  party  waa  itself  divided,  in  consequence 
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of  jealousies  Deiween  llie  chiefs,  the  Intrigues  of  Harkiy,  and  the 
■neasurelcss  ambition  of  Bolingbroke.  Under  the  ascendency  of 
the  Tories  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wag  made,  now  generally  con- 
demned  bv  historians  of  both  Whig  and  Tory  pohtics.  It  was 
di^pnjportioned  to  the  success  of  the  war,  altliough  it  secured  the 
ends  of  ir.c  grand  alliance. 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs 
was  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  an 
event  which  excited  intense  interest  at  the  time,  and,  though  insig- 
nificant in  itself,  touched  some  vi*^l  principles  of  the  constitution 

This  divine  was  a  man  of  mean  capacity,  and  of  little  reputation 
for  leamiog  or  virtue.  He  had  been,  during  the  reign  of  William, 
an  outrageous  Whig ;  but,  finding  his  services  disregarded,  he 
liecame  a  violent  Tory.  .  By  a  sort  of  plausible  efirontery  and 
Hcurrilous  rhetoric,  he  obtained  the  applause  of  the  people,  and  the 
valuable  living  of  St.  Saviour,  Soulhwark.  The  audacity  of  his 
railings  against  the  late  king  and  the  revolution  at  last  attracted 
the  notice  of  government ;  and  for  two  sermons  which  he  printed, 
and  in  which  he  inculcated,  without  measure,  the  doctrine  of  pasdve 
obedience,  consigned  Dissenters  to  eternal  damnation,  and  abused 
the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration,  he  was  formally  im- 
peached. All  England  was  excited  by  the  trial.  The  queen 
herself  privately  attended,  to  encourage  a  man  who  was  persecuted 
for  his  loyalty,  and  persecuted  for  defending  his  church.  The 
•finest  orators  and  lawyers  of  the  day  put  forth  all  their  energies. 
Bishop  Atterbury  wrote  for  Sacheverell  his  defence,  which  was 
endorsed  by  a  conclave  of  High  Church  divines.  Tlie  result  of  the 
trial  was  the  condemnation  of  the  doctor,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  his 
drsa  Hw  pddfr  three  years,  but  his  defeat 

w  m  H  d  in  college  hads  and  piivate 

1  h  p  mp  f  so  -eign  and  the  reverence  of  a 
H     se  m  d  mies  unpopular.      The  great 

b«  ]y    f  tl      E  gl  h  dd  d  to  High  Church  principles, 

k      d       m   1  IS   f  B       h     arguments  of  his  accusers 

d      1  p  d  g         p       pi     — led  to  the  assertion  of  the 

doc  f    1  ra  f       f  pas.  ve  obedience  to  the  rulers  of 

the  Stale  and  church  were  obligatory,  then  all  Dissenters  might  be 
curbed  and   suppressed.     The  Whig  managers  of  the  trial,  by 
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opposing  the  bigoted  Churchmen,  aided  the  cause  of  dissent,  justi. 
tied  the  revolution,  and  upheld  the  conquest  by  Willium  III.  Ann 
their  speeches  are  upon  record,  that  they  asserted  this  gieat 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  face  pf  al!  the 
authoritj-,  dignity,  and  wisdom  of  the  realm.  It  is  true  they  lost 
as  a  parly,  on  account  of  the  bigotry  of  the  times ;  hut  they 
furnished  another  pillar  to  uphold  the  constitution,  and  ad- 
duced new  and  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  constitutional 
liberty.  The  country  gained,  if  they,  as  a  party,  lost ;  and  though 
Sacheverell  was  lauded  by  his  church,  his  conviction  was  a 
triumph  to  tlie  friends  of  freedom.  Good  resulted  in  many  other 
ways.  Political  leaders  learned  moral  wisdom;  they  saw  the 
folly  of  persecutmg  men  for  libels,  when  such  men  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  ;  that  such  persecutions  were  undignified,  and 
that,  while  they  gained  their  end,  they  lost  more  by  victory  than 
by  defeat.  The  trial  of  Sacheverell,  while  it  brought  to  view 
more  clearly  some  great  constitutional  truths,  also  more  effectually 
advanced  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  for,  surely,  restriction  on  the 
press  is  a  worse  evil,  than  the  violence  and  vituperation  of 
occasional  libels. 

The  great  domestic  event  of  this  reign  was  doubtless  the 
jnion  of  Scotland  and  England  ;  a  consummation  of  lasting  peace 
lefween  the  two  countries,  which  William  111,  had  proposed. 
Mothing  could  be  more  beneficent  for  both  the  countries ;  and  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  it  was  not  done  before,  when  James  II. 
ascended  the  English  throne ;  and  nothing  then,  perhaps,  prevented 
it,  but  the  hitter  jealousy  which  had  so  long  existed  between  tiiese 
countries ;  a  jealousy,  dislike,  and  prejudice  which  have  hardly 
yet  passed  away. 

Scotland,  until  the  reign  of  James  II.,  vras  theoretically  and 
practically  independent  of  England,  but  was  not  so  fortunately 
nlaced,  as  the  latter  country,  for  the  development  of  enez^ies. 
The  country  was  smaller,  more  barren,  and  less  cultivated.  The 
people  were  less  civilizedf  and  had  less  influence  on  the  political 
ivelfare  of  the  slate.  The  aristocracy  were  more  powerful,  and 
were  more  jealous  of  royal  authority.  There  were  constant 
feuds  ami  jealousies  between  dominant  classes,  which  checked  the 
growth  in  political  importance,  wealth,  and  civilization.     But  tho 
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people  were  more  generally  imbued  with  the  ultra  princljdea  of 
ihe  Eeformalloti,  were  more  religious,  and  cherished  a  pecullai 
Attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  governmeat,  and 
a  peculiar  hatred  of  every  thing  which  resembled  Roman 
Catholicism.  They  were,  moreover,  distinguished  for  patriotism, 
and  had  groat  jealousy  of  English  influences. 

James  II.  was  the  legitimate  King  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
England ;  but  he  soon  acquired  a  greater  love  for  England,  than 
he  retained  for  his  native  country;  and  England  being  the 
greater  country,  the  interests  of  Scotland  were  frequently 
sacrificed  to  those  of  England. 

Queen  Anno,  as  the  daughter  of  James  11.,  was  also  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  Scotland  ;  and,  on  her  decease,  the  Scotch  were 
not  bound  to  acknowledge  the  Elector  of  Hanover  as  their  legiti- 
mate  king. 

Many  ardent  and  patriotic  Scotchmen,  including  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  deeraed  it  a  favorable  time  to 
assert,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  their  national  independence, 
since  the  English  government  ivas  neither  just  nor  generous  to  the 
lesser  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  were  many  obstacles  to  a 
permanent  union,  and  it  was  more  bitterly  opposed  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  The  more  patriotic  desired  complete  independ- 
once.  Many  were  jealous  of  the  superior  prosperity  of  England. 
The  people  in  the  Highlands  and  the  north  of  Scotland  were  Jaco- 
binical m  their  principles,  and  were  attached  to  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
The  Presbyterians  feared  the  influence  of  English  Episcopacy, 
and  Scottish  peers  deprecated  a  servile  dependence  on  the  parlia- 
ment of  England. 

But  the  English  government,  on  the  whole,  much  as  it  bated 
Scotch  Presbylerianism  and  Scotch  influence,  desired  a  union,  in 
order  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover , 
for  ine  north  of  Scofland  was  favorable  to  the  Stuarts,  and  without 
a  union,  English  liberties  would  be  endangered  by  Jacobuiica) 
intrigues.  English  statesmen  felt  this,  and  used  every  measure  to 
secure  this  end. 

The  Scotch  were  overreached.  Force,  bribery,  and  corruption 
were  resotfod  to.  The  Duko  of  Hamilton  proved  a  tr^tor,  and  the 
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union  was  effected — a  union  exceedingly  important  to  tlie  peace  of 
both  countries,  but  especially  desirable  to  England.  Important  con 
cessions  were  made  by  the  English,  to  which  they  were  driven 
only  by  fear.  They  might  have  ruled  Scotland  as  they  did  Ire- 
land,  but  for  the  intrepidity  and  firmness  of  the  Scotch,  who 
whilenegotiations  were  pending,  passed  the  famous  Act  of  Security, 
by  which  the  Scottish  parliament  decreed  the  succession  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  death  of  the  queen,  open  and  elective  ;  the  independ- 
ence and  power  of  parliaments ;  freedom  in  trade  and  commerc*  ; 
and  tiie  liberty  of  Scotland  to  engage  or  not  in  the  English  conti- 
nental wars.  The  English  parliament  retaliated,  mdeed,  by  an  act 
restricting  tlie  trade  of  Scotland,  and  declaring  Scotchmen  aliens 
throughout  the  English  dominions.  But  the  conflicts  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  induced  government  to  repeal  the  act;  and  the 
commissioners  for  the  union  secured  their  end. 

It  was  agreed,  in  the  famous  treaty  they  at  last  effected,  thai 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  be  united  into  one,  by 
the  name  of  Great  Britain, 

That  the  succession  to  the  United  Kingdom  shall  remain  to  the 
Princess  Sophia,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants ;  and  that  all  Papists,  and  persons 
marrying  Papists,  shall  be  excluded  from,  and  be  forever  incapable 
of  inheriting,  the  crown  of  Great  Britam ; 

That  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britam  shall  be  represented  by 
one  parliament,  in  \vhich  sixteen  peers  and  forly-five  commoners, 
chosen  for  Scotland,  should  sit  and  vote  ; 

That  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  enjoy  an  entire 
freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  reciprocal 
communication  of  all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  he- 
longing  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom ; 

That  the  laws,  in  regard  to  public  rights  and  civil  government, 
shall  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  but  that  no  alteration  shall  bo 
made  in  the  laws  respecting  private  rights,  unless  for  the  evidenl 
utility  of  the  subjects  residing  in  Scotland ; 

That  the  Court  of  Session,  and  all  other  courts  of  judicature 
m  Scodand,  remain  as  before  the  union,  subject,  however,  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain 
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Beside  these  permanent  regulations,  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thousand  pounds  was  granted  to  Scotland,  aa  an 
equivalent  to  llie  augmentation  of  the  customs  and  excise. 

By  this  treaty,  the  Scotch  became  identified  with  the  English 
m  interest.  They  lost  their  independencei  but  they  gained  secu- 
rityand  peace  ;  and  rose  in  wealth  and  consequence.  The  nation 
moreover,  was  burdened  by  the  growth  of  the  tiational  debt.  The 
advantage  was  mutual,  but  England  gained  the  greater  advantage 
bv  shuiing  a  portion  of  her  burdens  oa  Scotland,  by  securing  the 
hardy  people  of  that  noble  country  to  fight  her  battles,  and  by 
converting  a  nation  of  enemies  into  a  nation  of  friends. 

We  come  now  to  glance  at  those  illustrious  men  who  adjmed 
the  literature  of  England  in  this  brilliant  age,  celebrated  for  polit- 
ical  as  welJ  as  literary  writings. 

Of  these,  Addison,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Bentley,  Warburton, 
Arbuthoot,  Gay,  Pope,  TickeU,  Halifax,  Pamell,  Eowe,  Prior, 
Congreve,  Steele,  and  Berkeley,  were  the  most  distinguished. 
Diyden  belonged  to  the  preceding  age ;  to  the  period  of  license 
and  gayely  —  the  greatest  hut  most  immoral  of  all  the  great  poets 
of  England,  from  the  time  of  Milton  to  that  of  Pope. 

The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  were  political  writers  as  wel!  . 
as  poets,  and  their  services  were  sought  for  and  paid  by  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  limes,  chiefly  of  the  Tory  party.  Marlborough 
neglected  the  poets,  and  they  contributed  to  undermine  his  power. 
Of  these  wits  the  most  distinguished  and  respectable  was  Addison 
bom  1672.  Ho  was  well  educated,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Oxford,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Hia  early  verses, 
which  would  now  be  pronounced  very  inferior,  however  attracted 
the  notice  of  Diyden,  then  the  great  autocrat  of  letters,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  literary  clubs.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Addison  was  pro. 
vided  with  a  pension  from  the  Whig  government,  and  set  out  on 
his  travels.  He  was  afterwards  mado  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax, 
aad  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  never 
able  to  make  a  speech.  He,  however,  made  up  for  his  failure  as  an 
orator  by  his  power  aa  a  writer,  being  a  perfect  master  of  elegant 
satire.  He  was  also  charmmg  in  private  conversation,  and  hia 
society  was  much  sought  by  eminent  statesmen,  scholars,  and 
noblemen.     In  170S,  he  became  secretary  for  Ireland,  and,  while 
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he  resided  at  Dublin,  wrote  those  deligbtful  papers  on  which  ha 
fame  cliiefly  rests.  Not  as  Ihe  author  of  Rosamond,  nor  of  Latrn 
verses,  nor  of  ihe  treatise  on  Medals,  nor  of  Letters  from  Ituly,  nor 
of  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  would  he  now  be  kaown  to  us.  H.s  glory 
is  derived  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  —  an  entirely  new  sne- 
cies  of  writing  m  his  age,  origioal,  simple,  and  beautiful,  but 
chiefly  marked  for  polished  and  elegant  satire  against  the  follies 
and  had  taste  of  his  age.  Moreover,  his  numbers  of  the  Spectater 
are  distinguished  for  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  moral  purity, 
without  harshness,  and  without  misanthropy.  He  wrote  three 
sevenths  of  that  immortal  production,  and  on  every  variety  of 
subject,  without  any  attempt  to  be  eloquent  or  intense,  without 
pedantry  and  without  affectation.  The  success  of  tlie  work  was 
immense,  and  every  one  who  could  afford  it,  had  it  served  on  the 
breakfast  table  with  the  tea  and  toast.  It,  was  the  general  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  polite  circles,  and  did  much  to  improve  the 
taste  and  reform  the  morals  of  the  age.  There  was  nothing  which 
he  so  severely  ridiculed  as  the  show  of  learnmg  without  die  reality, 
coxcombry  in  conversation,  extravagance  in  dress,  female  flirts 
and  butterflies,  gay  and  fashionable  women,  and  all  false  modesty 
and  affectation.  But  he  blamed  without  bitterness,  and  reformed 
without  exhortation,  while  he  exalted  what  was  Mmple,and  painted 
in  most  beautiful  colors  the  virtues  of  contentment,  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  cheerfulness. 

His  latter  days  were  imhittered  by  party  animosity,  and  the 
malignant  stmgs  of  literary  rivals.  Nor  was  he  happy  in  his 
domestic  life,  havmg  married  a  proud  countess,  who  did  not  appre- 
ciate his  genius.  He  also  became  addicted  to  mtemperate  habits. 
Still  he  was  ever  honored  and  respected,  and,  when  he  died,  waa 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Nest  to  Addison  in  fame,  and  superior  in  genius,  was  Swift^ 
horn  in  Ireland,  in  1677,  educated  at  Dublin,  and  patronized  by 
Sit  Wilham  Temple.  He  was  rewarded,  finally,  with  the  dean- 
ery of  St.  Patrick's.  He  was  very  useful  to  his  party  by 
his  political  writings;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetrj, 
and  his  Gulliver's  Travels,  marked  and  disgraced  by  his  savage 
sarcasm  on  woman,  and  his  vilification  of  human  nature.  He 
was  a  great  master  of  venomous  satire.     He  spared  neither  friends 
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He  was  ambitious,  misanthropic  and  selfish.  His 
treatment  of  woman  was  disgraceful  and  heartless  in  the  extreme, 
But  he  was  witty,  learned,  and  natural.  He  was  never  known  to 
laugh,  while  he  convulsed  the  circles  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
He  was  rough  to  his  servants,  insolent  to  inferiors,  and  sycophantic 
to  men  of  rank.  His  distinguishing  power  was  his  unsparing  and 
unscrupulous  sarcasm  and  his  invective  was  as  dreadful  as  the 
;jersonal  ridicule  of  Voltaire.  As  a  poet  he  was  respectable,  and 
as  a  writer  he  was  original.  He  was  indifferent  to  literary  iame, 
and  never  attempted  any  higher  style  of  composition  tlian  that  in 
*hich  he  could  excel.  His  last  days  were  miserable,  and  he 
lingered  a  long  while  in  hopeless  and  melancholy  idiocy. 

Pope  propcriy  belongs  to  a  succeeding  age,  though  his  firsi 
writings  attracted  considerable  attention  durmg  the  life  of  Addisoa 
who  first  raised  him  from  obscurity.  He  is  the  greatest,  after 
Dryden,  of  all  tlie  second  class  poets  of  his  country.  His  Rape 
»f  the  Lock,  the  most  original  of  his  poems,  established  hia 
fame.  But  his  greatest  works  were  the  translations  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  the  Dunciad,  and  his  Essay  on  Man.  He  was 
well  paid  for  hia  labors,  and  lived  in  a  beautiful  villa  at  Twick- 
enham, the  friend  of  Bollngbroke,  and  the  greatest  literary 
star  of  his  age.  But  he  was  bitter  and  satirical,  irritable,  parsimo- 
nious, and  vain.  As  a  versifier,  he  has  never  been  equalled.  Ha 
died  in  1744,  in  the  Romish  faith,  beloved  but  by  few,  and  disliked 
by  the  world  generally. 

Bolingbroke  was  not  a  poet,  but  a  man  of  vast  genius,  a  great 
.'Statesman,  and  a  great  writer  on  history  and  political  philosophy, 
a  man  of  most  fascinating  marm.ers  and  conversation,  brilliant, 
witty,  and  learned,  but,  unprincipled  and  intriguing,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Tory  party.  Gay,  as  a  poet,  was  respectable,  but 
poor,  unfortunate,  a  hanger  on  of  great  people,  and  miserably  paid 
for  Ills  sycophancy.  His  fame  rests  on  his  Fables  and  his  Beg 
gar's  Opera.  Prior  first  made  himself  dislmguished  by  his  satire 
called  A  City  Mouse  and  a  Country  Mouse,  aimed  against  Dryden. 
He  was  well  rewarded  by  government,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Paris,  Like  most  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  he  was  convivial,  and 
not  always  particular  m  the  choice  of  liis  associates.  Humor  was 
the  natural  turn  of  his  mind.     Steele  was  editor  of  the  Spectator 
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and  Vfroie  some  excellent  papere,  although  vastly  inferior  to  Addi- 
son's. He  is  the  father  of  the  periodical  essay,  was  a  ff.Ein  of 
fashion  and  pleasure,  and  had  great  experience  in  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  the  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  writings  of  the 
great  men  who  adorned  the  age  of  Anne  will  ever  regain  iho 
ascendency  they  once  enjoyed,  since  they  Iiave  all  been  surpassed 
in  succeeding  times.  They  had  not  the  fire,  enthusiasm,  or  geniuj 
which  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  present  generation.  As  poets, 
ihtiy  had  no  greatness  of  fancy ;  and  as  philosophers,  they  were 
cold  and  superficial.  Nor  did  they  write  for  the  people,  but  for 
the  great,  with  whom  they  sought  to  associate,  by  whose  praises 
Ihey  were  consoled,  and  by  whose  bread  they  were  sustained. 
They  wrote  for  a  class,  and  that  class  alone,  that  chiefly  seeks  to 
avoid  ridicule  and  abstain  from  absurdity,  that  never  attempts  the 
sublime,  and  never  sinks  to  the  ridiculous ;  a  class  keen  of  ob- 
servation, fond  of  the  satirical,  and  indifferent  to  all  institutions  and 
enterprises  which  have  for  tjieir  object  the  elevation  of  the  masKe=, 
cr  the  triumph  of  the  abstract  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 


Refeebnces. —  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  whicli  c 
with  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  is  one  of  tho  most  useful  and  interesting  works 
which  hftTB  lately  appeared.  Smollett's  continuation  of  Hume  should  ba 
consulted,  although  the  author  was  greater  as  a  novelist  than  as  an  histo- 
rian. Burnet's  history  on  this  period  is  a  standard.  Hallam  should  be 
read  in  reference  to  all  constitutional  questions.  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlbo- 
rough throws  great  light  on  the  period,  and  is  very  valusble.  Macaulay's 
work  will,  of  course,  bo  read.  Sec,  also,  Bolingbroke'a  Letters,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs.  A  chapter  in  tho  Pictorial  History  is  very 
good  as  to  literary  history  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  See, 
also,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Nichols's  Life  of  Addison ;  Sootfa 
life  01  Swift;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison;   and  the  Spectator  a.id 
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CHAPTER     XYIII. 

PETEB   TIIE   GREAT,   AND   ETI88IA. 

While  Louis  XTV,  was  prosecuting  his  scliemcs  of  aggranJiz©. 
sent,  and  William  III.  was  oppcaing  those  schemes;  while  Villeroy. 
\'illars,  Marlborough,  and  Eugene  were  contending,  at  the  hftad  of 
gi'eat  armies,  for  tlieir  respective  masters;  a  new  power  was 
arising  at  the  north,  destined  aoon  to  become  promment  amona 
the  great  empires  of  the  world.  The  political  importance  of 
Russia  wag  not  appreciated  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, until  the  great  resources  of  the  country  were  hrought  to  the 
view  of  Europe  by  tiie  extraordinary  genius  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  history  of  Russia,  before  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  has 
not  excited  much  interest,  and  js  not  particularly  eventful  or 
important.  The  Russians  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Sclavonic 
race,  supposed  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
tribes,  to  whom  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  trace  their 
origin. 

ITie  first  great  evei.1  in  Russian  history  is  the  nommal  conver- 
sion of  a  powerful  king  \o  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  named 
Vladimir,  whose  reign  was  a  mixture  of  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and 
heroism.  Seemg  the  necessity  of  some  generally  recognized 
religion,  he  sent  ten  of  his  most  distinguished  men  into  all  the 
various  countries  then  known,  to  examine  their  religious  systems. 
Being  semi-barharians,  they  were  disposed  to  recommend  that  fonn 
which  had  the  most  imposing  ceremonial,  and  appealed  most  forci- 
bly to  the  senses.  The  commissioners  came  to  Mecca,  but  soon 
left  with  contempt,  since  Mohammedanism  then  made  too  great 
demands  upon  the  powers  of  self-control,  and  prohibited  the  use 
of  many  things  to  which  the  barbarians  were  attached.  Thej 
were  no  better  pleased  with  the  Manichean  philosophy,  which  then 
extensively  prevailed  in  the  East ;  for  this  involved  the  settlement 
of  abstract  ideas,  for  which  barbarians  had  no  relish.  They  dis- 
liked Roman  Catholicism,  on  account  of  the  arrogant  claims  of  ilia 
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pope.  Judaism  was  spumed,  because  it  had  co  country,  and  its 
professors  wcro  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  But  the 
lolly  minarets  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  extravagant  magnificence  of 
the  Greek  worship,  filled  the  commissioners  with  admiration ; 
iind  they  easily  induced  Vladimir  to  adopt  tlie  form^  of  the 
(jceck  Church  ;  which  nas  ever  since  hccn  the  estabh^hed  religion 
of  Russia.  But  Christianity,  in  its  corrupted  form,  failed  to  destroy, 
and  scarcely  alleviated,  the  traits  of  barbarous  life.  Old  super- 
stitions and  vices  prevmled ;  nor  were  the  Russian  territories  on  an 
equality  with  the  Gothic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  manners,  ans 
learning,  laws,  or  piety. 

When  Genghis  Khan,  with  his  Tartar  hordes,  overran  the  world 
Russia  was  subdued,  and  Tartar  princes  took  possession  of  tho 
throne  of  the  ancient  czars.  But  the  Russian  princes,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  recovered  their  ancient  power.  Alexander 
Nevsky  performed  exploits  of  great  brilliancy ;  gained  important 
victories  over  Danes,  Swedes,  Lithuanians,  and  Teutonic  knights; 
and  gready  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  Moscow  became  a  powerful  city,  to  which  was 
transferred  llie  seat  of  government,  which  before  was  Novgorod. 
Under  tiie  successor  of  Ivan  Kalita,  the  manners,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Russians  became  fixed,  and  the  absolute  power  of 
the  czars  was  established.  Under  Ivaji  III.,  who  ascended  the  Mus- 
covite throne  in  1462,  the  Tartar  rule  was  exterminated,  and  the 
various  provinces  and  prmcipalities,  of  which  Russia  was  com- 
posed, were  brought  under  a  central  government.  The  Kremlin, 
with  its  mighty  towers  and  imposing  minarets,  arose  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  Eastern  art  and  barbaric  strength.  The  mines  of  the 
country  were  worked,  the  roads  cleared  of  banditti,  and  a  code  of 
'.aws  established.  Tlie  \eil  which  concealed  Russia  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  rent.  An  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
viTis  enlisted,  Siberia  was  discovered,  the  printing  press  introduced, 
and  civilization  commenced.  But  the  czar  was,  nevertheless,  a 
brutal  tyrant  and  an  abandoned  libertmc,  who  massacred  liis  son, 
exectited  his  nobles,  and  destroyed  his  cities. 

His  successors  were  disgraced  by  every  crime  which  degradea 
humanity ;  and  the  whole  population  remained  in  rudeness  and 
Ixirbarism,  superstition  and  ignorance.     The  clergy  wielded  enoT' 
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mous  power;  which,  however,  w.s  rendered  subservient  »  the 
Interests  of  absolutism. 

Sueh  was  Hussi.,  when  Peter,  the  son  of  Alexis  Mieheelovitz, 
ucended  the  throne,  m  1682-,  boy,  ten  yea„  of  oge.  He 
early  exhibtted  great  sagaeity  and  talent,  but  wus  addicteS  to  gross 
pleasures.  These,  strangely,  did  not  enervate  him,  or  prevent  liim 
rtom  making  considerable  attihments.  ■  Bui  he  was  most  disth- 
eutshed  for  a  military  spirit,  which  wm  treated  with  contempt  Dv 
Hie  Eogem  Sophia,  daughter  of  Alexis  by  a  firet  marriage.  As 
soon,  however,  as  her  eyes  tvere  open  to  his  varied  studies  and 
hisambiliou.sph-il,she  became  jealous,  and  attempted  to  secure 
h«ass«»ination.  In  Oils  she  failed,  and  the  youthful  soverei.n 
reigned  supreme  in  Moscow,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

No  sooner  did  he  assume  the  reins  of  empire,  than  ho  genius 
blazed  forth  with  singular  brilliancy,  and  the  rapid  developmem 
of  his  powers  was  a  subject  of  universal  wonder.  FuU  of  courage 
and  energy,  he  found  nothing  too  arduous  for  hrni  to  undertake  : 
and  he  soon  eonceived  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole 
system  of  his  government,  and  reformmg  the  manners  of  hi, 
subjects. 

He  faf  directed  his  attention  to  the  art  of  war,  and  resolved  to- 
niereaae  the  military  strength  of  his  empire.  With  the  aid  of  Lt 
Port,  a  Swiss  adventurer,  and  Gorion,  a  Scotch  officer,  he  msti- 
luted,  gradually,  a  standing  anny  of  twenty  thousand  men,  offi- 
cered, armed,  and  disciplined  after  the  European  model;  cut  olf 
tho  long  beards  of  the  Kildiers,  took  away  their  rebos,  uid  changed 
tacir  Asiatic  dress. 

Ho  then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  navy,  which  may  be  traced  to 
nis  love  of  sailmg  i,  a  boat,  which  he  had  learned  to  navigal. 
lumseir.  Ho  studied  assiduously  the  art  of  ship-building,  and 
soon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  navy. 

Hut  enterprising  and  mnovating  spirit  created,  as  it  was  to  ba 
oipccted,  considerable  disaffection  among  the  partisans  of  the  old 
i-(s.ms_  the  old  officers  of  tho  army,  and  tho  nobles,  stripped  of 
many  of  their  privileges.  A  rebellion  was  the  consequence; 
ivaieh,  however,  was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  conspliators  were 
e.vecuted  with  unsparing  cruelty. 

He  tlicn  came  to  the  sngulat  resolution  of  visiting  foreign 
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countries,  in  order  to  acquire  useful  information,  both  in  respect  to 
the  arts  of  government  and  the  arts  of  civilization.  Many  amus- 
ing incidents  are  recorded  of  him  in  his  travels.  He  journeycii 
incognito ;  clambered  up  the  sides  of  ships,  asceoded  the  rigging, 
ami  descended  into  the  hold;  he  hired  himself  out  as  a  workman 
in  Holland,  lived  on  the  wretched  stipend  which  he  earned  aa  a 
b1  lip -carpenter,  and  mastered  all  the  details  of  ship -building.  From 
Holland  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor  by  William  III. ;  studied  the  state  of  manufacUres  ana 
trades,  and  sought  to  gain  knowledge  on  nil  common  subjects. 
From  England  he  went  to  Austria,  intending  to  go  afterwards 
to  Italy ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  home,  on  account  of 
a  rebellion  of  the  old  military  guard,  called  the  Strelilz,  who 
were  peculiarly  disaffected.  But  he  easily  suppressed  the  discon- 
tents, and  punished  the  old  soldiers  with  unsparing  rigor.  He  even 
executed  thirty  with  hia  own  hands. 

He  then  turned  himself,  in  good  earnest,  to  the  work  of  reform. 
His  passions  were  military,  and  he  longed  to  conquer  kingdoms 
and  cities.  But  he  saw  no  probability  of  success,  unless  he  could 
first  civilize  his  subjects,  and  teach  the  soldiers  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war.  In  order  to  conquer,  he  resolved  first  to 
reform  liisnation.  His  desires  were  selfish,  but  happened  to  be 
directed  into  channels  which  benefited  his  country.  Like  Napo- 
leon, his  ruling  passion  was  that  of  the  aggrandizement  of  himself 
and  nation.  Bat  Providence  designed  that  his  passions  should  be 
made  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  his  race.  It  is  to  his  glory 
that  he  had  enlargement  of  mind  sufficient  to  perceive  the  tnie 
sources  of  national  prosperity.  To  secure  this,  therefore,  became 
the  aim  of  his  life.  He  became  a  reformer  ;  but  a  rofornjer,  like 
Ilildebrand,  of  the  despotic  school. 

The  first  object  of  all  despots  is  the  improvement  of  the  mllitarj 
fiirce.  To  effect  this,  he  abolished  the  old  privileges  of  the 
soldiers,  disbanded  them,  and  drafted  them  mto  the  new  rogi- 
inents,  which  he  had  organized  on  the  European  plan. 

He  found  more  difficulty  in  changing  the  dress  of  the  people, 
who,  generally,  wore  the  long  Asiatic  robe,  and  the  Tartar  heard ; 
and  such  was  the  opposition  made  by  the  people,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  compelled  all  who  woula 
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wear  bearda  and  robos  to  pay  a  heavy  lax,  except  priesis  and  peas- 
nnts  ;  having  granted  the  indulgence  to  priests  on  account  of  the 
ceremonial  of  their  worship,  and  to  peasants  la  order  to  render 
their  costume  ignominious. 

His  next  important  measure  was  the  toleration  of  all  re'.igions,  and 
nil  sects,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  hated  and 
feared,  He  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Sclavonic 
language;  founded  a  school  for  the  marine,  and  also  inslitutiona 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  art.  He  abolished  the  old 
and  odious  hws  of  marriage,  by  which  women  had  no  liberty  !n 
tlT-  choice  of  husbands.  He  suppressed  all  useless  monasteries ; 
taxed  the  clergy  as  well  aa  the  laity ;  humiliated  the  patriarch,  and 
assumed  many  of  his  powers.  He  improved  the  administration  of 
justice,  mitigated  laws  in  relation  to  woman,  and  raised  her  social 
rank  He  established  post-otHces,  boards  of  trade,  a  rigorous 
police,  hn<!piials  and  almshouses.  He  humbled  the  nobility,  and 
abolished  miny  of  their  privileges ;  for  which  the  people  honored 
him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  their  benefactor. 

Having  organized  his  army,  and  effected  social  reforms,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  war  and  national  aggrandizement. 

His  first  war  was  with  Sweden,  then  the  most  powerful  of  the 
northern  states,  and  ruled  by  Charies  XII.,  who,  at  the  age  oi' 
eighteen,  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  The  cause  of  the  war 
was  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  czar ;  the 
pretence  was,  the  restitution  of  some  lands  which  Sweden  had 
obtained  from  Denmark  and  Poland.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
defenceless  state  of  Sweden, — attacked,  at  that  time,  by  Denmark 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  Poland  on  the  other, — Peter  invaded  the 
territories  of  Charles  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  laid 
siege  to  Narva.  The  Swedish  forces  were  only  iwenly  thousand ; 
but  they  were  veterans,  and  they  were  headed  by  a  hero.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  great  disproportion  between  the  contending  parties, 
the  Russians  were  defeated,  although  attacked  in  their  intrencb- 
raents,  and  all  the  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  The 
victory  at  Narva  settled  the  fame  of  Charles,  but  intoxicated  his 
m;nd,  and  led  to  a  presumptuous  self-confidence  ;  while  (he  defeat 
of  Peter  did  not  discourage  him,  but  braced  him  to  make  still 
grea'er  exertions  — one  of  the  numerous  instances,  so  often  seen 
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in  huinan  life,  where  defeat  ia  better  than  victory.  But  the 
czar  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  also  of  his  weainess.. 
He  knew  he  had  unlimited  resources,  hut  that  his  troops  wero 
mexperieneed ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  for  disasters  at  tho 
beginnmg,  in  the  hope  of  victory  in  the  end  '  I  know  \erv 
svell,"  said  he,  "that  the  Swedes  will  haie  the  adiantaga 
over  us  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  they  will  teach  us,  il 
length,  to  beat  them."  The  Swede,  on  the  other  hand,  wj-j 
mtosicated  with  victory,  and  acquired  that  fatal  piesumption 
which  finally  proved  disastrous  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  He 
despised  hisadversary;  while  Peter,  without  overrating  his  victo- 
rious enemy,  was  led  to  put  forth  new  energies,  and  develop  the 
great  resources  of  his  nation.  He  was  sure  of  final  success ;  and 
be  who  can  be  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  ultimate  triumph, 
can  ever  afford  to  wait.  It  is  the  spirit  which  sustains  the  martyr. 
It  constitutes  the  distinguishing  element  of  enthusiasm  and  exalted 
heroism. 

Bui  Peter  not  only  made  new  military  preparations,  but  prose- 
cuted his  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  and  projected,  after 
his  unfortunate  defeat  at  Narva,  the  union,  by  a  canal,  of  the 
Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas.  About  this  time,  he  mtroduced  into 
Russia  flocks  of  Saxony  sheep,  erected  linen  and  paper  manufac- 
lories,  built  hospitals,  and  invited  skilful  mechanics,  of  all  trades, 
to  settle  in  his  kingdom.  But  Charles  thought  only  of  war  and 
glory,  a«d  did  not  reconstruct  or  reproduce.  He  pursued  his  mil- 
itary career  by  invading  Poland,  then  ruled  by  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony ;  while  Peter  turned  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  new 
armies,  melting  bells  into  cannon,  constructing  fleets,  and  attending 
to  all  the  complicated  cares  of  a  mighty  nation  with  the  most 
minute  assiduity.  He  drew  plans  of  fortresses,  projected  military 
reforms,  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  And 
his  energy  and  perseverance  were  soon  rewarded.  He  captured 
Marienburgh,  a  strong  city  on  the  confines  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  , 
and  among  llie  captives  was  a  young  peasant  girl,  who  eventually 
became  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  to  whose  counsels  Peter  was 
much  indebted  for  his  great  success. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  woman  of  Livonia ;  l<wl 
ner  mother  at  the  ago  of  three  years ;  and,  at  that  early  age, 
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attracted  the  r.otice  of  the  parish  clerk,  a  Lutheran  clerg;vmaii: 
was  brought  up  with  his  own  daughters,  and  married  a  young  ser- 
geant of  the  anny,  who  was  killed  in  the  capture  of  tlie  city.  She 
.nteri?eted  the  Kussian  general,  by  her  intense  grief  and  great 
heauty;  was  taken  into  his  family,  and,  soon  after,  won  the 
favor  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  the  prime  minister  of  the  czar ; 
l«came  mistress  of  his  palace;  there  beheld  Peter  himself, 
captivated  him,  and  was  married  to  him,  —  at  first  privately, 
and  afterwards  publicly.  Her  rise,  from  so  obscure  a  position, 
in  a  distant  country  town,  to  be  the  wife  of  the  absolute  monarch 
of  an  empire  of  ihirty-three  millions  of  people,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  she  enslaved  the 
czar  by  the  power  of  her  charms,  she  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age ;  two  years  after  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg  were 
laid. 

The  building  of  this  great  northern  capital  was  as  extraordinary 
as  the  other  great  acts  of  this  monarch.  Amid  the  marshes,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  a  rival  city  to  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  empire  arose  in  five  months.  But  one  hundred  thousand 
people  perished  during  the  first  year,  in  consequence  of  the  sever- 
ity of  their  labors,  and  the  pestilential  air  of  the  place.  The  new 
city  was  an  object  of  as  great  disgust  to  the  nobles  of  Russia  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  older  cities,  as  it  was  the  delight  and  pride 
of  the  czar,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  vast  .dominions.  And 
the  city  was  scarcely  built,  before  its  great  commercial  advantages 
were  appreciated ;  and  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  freighted 
with  the  various  treasures  of  its  different  kingdoms  and  coun- 
tries, appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Cronstadt. 

Charles  XII.  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Herculean  labors  of 
his  rival  to  civilize  and  enrich  his  country,  and  remarked  "  that  the 
czar  might  amuse  himself  as  he  saw  fit  in  building  a  city,  but  thai 
he  should  soon  take  it  from  him,  and  set  fire  to  his  wooden  house ; " 
a  bombastic  boast,  which,  like  most  boasting,  came  most  signally 
lo  nought. 

Lidecd,  success  now  turned  in  favor  of  Peter,  whose  forces  had 
Deen  constantly  increasing,  while  those,  of  Charles  had  been  de- 
creasing. City  after  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter,  and  whole 
24 
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pravintes  were  conquered  from  Sweden.  Soon  all  Ingria  was 
added  to  the  empire  of  tlie  czar,  ihe  government  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Menaikoff,  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities 
raised  from  obscurity,  as  a  seller  of  pies  in  the  streets  of  Moscow 
to  be  ,1  prince  of  the  empire.  His  elevation  was  a  great  modifi- 
cation to  the  old  and  proud  nobility.  But  Peter  not  only  endeav- 
ors 1  to  reward  and  appropriate  merit,  but  to  humble  the  olo 
aristocracy,  who  were  averse  to  his  improvements.  And  Petei 
WES  as  cold  and  haughty  to  them,  as  he  was  free  and  companion- 
able with  his  meanest  soldiers.  All  great  despots  are  indifFerenl 
to  grades  of  rank,  when  iheir  own  elevation  is  above  envy  or  the 
reach  of 'ambition.  The  reward  of  merit  by  the  czar,  if  It  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  his  nobles,  increased  the  veneration  ana 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  are,  after  all,  the  great  permanent 
foundation  on  which  absolute  power  rests;  Illustrated  by  iLe  em- 
pire of  the  popes,  as  well  as  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

While  Peter  contended,  with  various  success,  with  the  armies 
of  Sweden,  he  succeeded  in  embroiling  Sweden  in  a  war  with 
Poland,  and  in  diverting  Charles  from  the  invasion  of  Kussia. 
Had  Charles,  at  first,  and  perseveringly,  concentrated  all  hia 
strength  in  an  mvasion  of  Kussia,  he  might  have  changed  the 
politics  of  Europe.  But  he  was  induced  to  invade  Poland,  and 
soon  drove  the  luxurious  and  cowardly  monarch  from  his  capital 
and  throne,  and  then  tinned  towards  Russia,  to  play  the  part  of 
Alexander.  But  he  did  not  find  a  Darius  in  the  czar,  who  was 
ready  to  meet  him,  at  the  head  of  immense  armies. 

The  Russian  forces  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
the  Swedish  to  eighty  thousand,  and  they  were  veterans.  Peter 
did  not  venture  to  risk  the  fate  of  his  empire,  by  a  pitched  battle, 
wilh  such  an  army  of  victorious  troops.  So  he  attempted  a  strata- 
gem, and  succeeded.  He  decoyed  the  Swedes  into  a  barren  and 
wasted  territory ;  and  Charles,  instead  of  marching  to  Moscow,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  followed  his  expected  prey  where  he  could 
get  no  provisions  for  his  men,  or  forage  for  his  horses.  Exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  famine,  his  troops  drooped  in  the  pursuit,  and  even 
suffered  themselves  to  be  diverted  into  still  more  barren  sections, 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  were  defeated  in  a  disastrous 
battle    Charles,  struck  with  madness,  refused  to  retreat.    Disasters 
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multiplied.  The  victorious  Russians  hung  upon  his  rear.  The 
C-ossacks  cut  off  his  stragglers.  The  army  of  eighty  thousand 
melted  away  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Stiil  the  infatuated  Swede 
dreamed  of  victory,  and  expected  to  see  the  troops  of  his  enemy 
desert.  The  winter  set  in  with  its  northern  severity,  and  reduced 
still  further  his  famished  troops.  He  lost  time  by  marches  and 
counter-marches,  without  guides,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population.  At  last  he  reached  Pultowa,  a  village  on  tlie  batiks 
of  the  Vorskla.  Peter  hastened  to  meet  him,  with  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand,  and  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  the  history  of 
war  was  fought.  The  Swedes  performed  miracles  of  valor.  But 
valor  could  do  nothing  against  overwhelming  strength.-  A  disas- 
trous defeat  was  the  result,  and  Charles,  with  a  few  regiments, 
escaped  to  Turkey, 

Had  the  battle  of  Pultowa  been  decided  differently ;  had  Charles 
conquered  instead  of  Peter,  or  had  Peter  lost  his  life,  the  empiro 
of  Russia  would  probably  have  been  replunged  into  its  original 
barbarism,  and  the  balance  of  power,  in  Europe,  been  changed. 

But  Providence,  which  ordained  the  civilization  of  Russia,  also 
ordained  that  the  triumphant  czar  should  not  be  unduly  aggran- 
dized, and  should  himself  leara  lessons  of  humility.  The  Turks, 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Charles,  and  their  hereditary 
jealousy,  made  war  upon  P^ter,  and  ad>  anced  against  him  with 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  His  own  army 
was  composed  of  only  forty  thousand.  lie  was  also  indiscreet, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  condition  of  Charles  at  Pultowa. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  in  Moldavia,  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
whole  Turkish  force,  and  famine  or  surrender  seemed  inevitable. 
It  was  m  this  desperate  and  deplorable  condition  that  he  was 
rescued  by  (be  Czarina  Catharine,  by  whose  address  a  treaty 
was  made  with  his  victorious  enemy,  and  Peter  was  allowed 
Ic  retire  with  his  army.  Charles  XU.  was  indignant  beyond 
mjasure  with  the  Turkish  general,  for  granting  such  easy  condi- 
ticns,  when  he  had  the  czar  in  his  power;  and  to  his  reproaches 
the  vizier    f  th       1    n     pi   d      I  h  ght  to  make  peace  or 

war;  and         1  w  d         to  gr        peace  to  our  enemies, 

when   the  pi  I  j  C     rles  replied  Kith   an 

insult;  aidl       hafg  mthT    kish  camp,  he  threw 
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hiinsplf  on  a  sofii,  conlempfuously  cast  his  eye  on  all  present, 
«relolied  out  his  leg,  and  entangled  his  spur  in  the  vizier's  robe ; 
which  insult  the  magDanimous  Turk  affected  to  consider  an  acci- 

Afler  the  defeat  of  Peter  on  the  banks  of  the  Prulii,  he  devoted 
tiimself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  improvement  of  his  countrv. 
He  embellished  St.  Petersburg,  his  new  capital,  with  palaces, 
churches,  and  arsenals.  He  increased  his  army  and  navy,  strength- 
ened himself  by  new  victories,  and  became  gradually  master  of 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  by  which  his  vast  empire  was 
protected  from  invasion. 

He  now  reached  the  exalted  height  to  which  he  had  long  aspired. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  his  title  was  universally 
acknowledged.  He  then  meditated  a  second  tour  of  Europe,  with 
a  view  to  study  the  political  constitutions  of  the  various  states. 
Thirteen  years  had  elapsed,' since,  as  a  young  enthusiast,  he  had 
viated  Amsterdam  and  London.  He  now  travelled,  a  second 
lime,  with  the  additional  glory  of  a  great  name,  and  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  mind.  He  visited  Hamburg,  Stockholm,  Lubec, 
Amsterdam,  and  Paris.     At  this  latter  place  he  was  n     h  d 

Wherever  he  went,  his  course  was  a  triumphal  proc        n      B 
he  disdained  flattery,  and  was  wearied  with  pompous         m  n 
He  could  not  be  flatter.id  out  of  his  simplicity,  or    1      z    I    f 
acquiring  useful  knowledge.     He  visited  all  the  work     f  d 

was  particularly  struck  with  the  Gobelin  tapestries  and  the  tomb 
of  Eichelieu.  "  Great  man,"  sdd  he,  apostrophizing  his  image, 
"  I  would  ^ve  half  of  my  kingdom  to  leara  of  thee  how  to  govern 
ihe  other  half."  His  residence  in  Paris  inspired  all  classes  with 
profound  respect ;  and  from  Paris  he  went  to  Berlin  There  he 
found  sympathy  with  Frederic  W  dham,  who  tastes  ind  cha- 
racter somewhat  resembled  his  own,  and  from  him  he  learned 
many  laseful  notions  in  the  art  of  goiemment  But  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  from  Berlin  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his  son  Altx  s, 
who  ivas  the  heir  to  his  throne.  He  was  tned  condfmned,  dis- 
graced, humiliated,  and  disinherited  He  probably  would  have 
been  executed  by  his  hard  and.rigorous  father,  had  he  not  died  m 
prison.  Ho  was  hostile  to  his  father's  pkns  of  reform,  and  inde- 
cently expressed  a  wish  for  his  death.     The  conduct  of  Peter 
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.owards  him  is  generally  considered  harsh  and  unfeeling ;  but  n 
has  many  palliations,  if  the  good  of  his  subjects  and  the  peace  of 
the  realm  are  more  lo  be  desired  than  the  life  of  an  ignoniin'ous 

Peter  prosecuted  his  -^vars  and  his  reforms.  The  treaty  of 
Neustadt  secured  to  Russia,  after  twenty  years  of  unbroken  war. 
a  vast  increase  of  territory,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the 
northern  powers.  The  emperor  also  enriched  his  country  by 
opening  new  branches  of  trade,  constructing  canals,  rewarding 
industry,  suppressing  gambling  and  mendicity,  introducing  iron 
and  steel  manufacture,  building  cities,  and  establishing  a  vigorous 
police. 

After  having  settled  the  finances  and  trade  of  his  empire,  sub- 
ducd  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  compelled  all  the  nobles 
and  clergy  to  swear  fealty  to  the  person  whom  he  should  select 
as  his  successor,  he  appointed  his  wife,  Catharine ;  and  she  was 
solemnly  crowned  empress  in  1724,  he  himself,  at  her  ioaiigura- 
tion,  walking  on  foot,  as  captain  of  her  guard.  lie  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice,  as  she  was,  in  all  substantial  respects, 
worthy  of  the  exalted  position  to  which  she  was  raised. 

In  about  a  year  after,  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  his  principles 
and  a  mighty  name.  Other  kings  have  been  greater  generals ; 
but  few  have  derived  from  war  greater  success.  Some  have  com- 
manded  larger  armies ;  but  he  created  those  which  he  commanded. 
Many  have  destroyed  ;  but  he  reconstructed.  He  was  a  despot, 
but  ruled  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  He  was  disgraced  by 
violent  passions,  his  cruelty  was  sanguinary,  and  his  tastes  were 
brutal ;  but  his  passions  did  not  destroy  his  judgment  nor  h's  appe 
tites  make  him  luxurious.  He  was  u  cessan  ly  ic  ve  a  d  v  g  a  t 
his  prejudices  were  few,  and  h  s  vie  ra  oleran  and  en  ij  ened 
He  was  only  cruel  when  his  a  hor  ty  as  mpea  hed  H  s  bes 
portraiture  is  in  his  acts.  He  fo  nd  a  countrj  sew  b  ba  ous 
convulsed  by  disorders,  a  prey  o  petty  tjrann  es  eaL  from  dis- 
union, and  trembling  before  powerful  neighbors.  He  left  it  a  first- 
class  power,  freed  in  a  measure  from  its  barbarous  customs,  im- 
proved in  social  life,  in  arts,  in  science,  and,  perhaps,  m  morals. 
He  lefl  a  lai^e  and  disciplined  army,  a  considerable  navy,  and 
numerous  institutions  for  the  civilization  of  the  people.  He  left 
2i* 
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more  —  the  moral  effect  of  a  great  example,  of  a  man  in  the  pos. 
session  of  unbounded  riches  and  power,  making  great  persona, 
sacrifices  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  governing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  millions  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  These 
virtues  and  these  acts  have  justly  won  for  him  the  title  of  Peter 
the  Great  —  a  title  which  the  world  has  bestowed  upon  but  few  of 
the  great  heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 


The  reign  of  Charles  XII.  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  these  monarchs  being  contemporaries  and  rivals, 
both  reigning  in  northern  countries  of  great  extent  and  comparative 
barbarism.  The  reign  of  Peter  was  not  so  exclusively  military 
as  that  of  Chajles,  with  whom  war  was  a  passion  and  a  profes- 
sion. The  mterest  attached  to  Charies  arises  more  from  his 
eccentricities  and  brilliant  military  qualities,  than  from  any 
extraordinary  greatness  of  mind  or  heart.  lie  was  barbarous 
in  his  manners,  and  savage  in  his  resentments ;  a  stranger 
to  the  pleasures  of  society,  obstinate,  revengeful,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  indifferent  to  friendship  and  hatred.  But  he  was 
brave,  temperate,  generous,  intrepid  in  danger,  and  firm  in 
misfortune. 

Before  his  singular  career  can  be  presented,  attention  must  bo 
directed  to  the  country  over  which  he  reigned,  and  which  will  bo 
noticed  m  connection  with  Denmark ;  these  two  countries  form- 
ing a  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  from  which  our 
Teutonic  ancestors  migrated,  the  land  of  Odin,  and  Frea,  and 
Thor,  those  half-fabulous  deities,  concerning  whom  there  are  still 
divided  opinions;  some  supposing  that  they  were  heroes,  and  oth- 
ers, impersonations  of  virtues,  or  ekmenB  and  wonders  of  nature. 
The  mythology  of  Greece  does  not  more  fully  abound  with  gods 
and  goddesses,  than  that  of  the  old  Scandinavia  with  rude 
deities,  —  dwarfs,  and  elfs,  and  mountain  spirits.  It  was  in  these 
northern  re^ons  that  the  Normans  acquired  their  wild  enthusiasm, 
(heir  supen  itural  daring,  and  their  magnificent  superstitions.  It 
was  from  tl  ese  reg  ons  that  the  Saxons  brought  their  love  of  lib- 
ftfty,  the  r  spu:  t  of  enterprise,  and  their  restless  passion  for  the 
tea.     Tl  e  anc  en    Scandinavians  were  heroic,  adventurous,  and 
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chivalrous  robbers,  holding  Aeir  women  in  great  respect,  and  pro- 
foundly reverential  in  their  notions  'of  a  supreme  power.  They 
were^  poor  m  silver,  in  gold,  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  luxuries, 
and  in  palaces,  but  rich  in  poetic  sentiments  and  in  religious  ideas. 
ITieir  chief  vices  were  those  of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  and 
their  great  pleasures  were  those  of  hunting  and  gambling. 

Fabulous  as  are  most  of  their  legends  as  to  descent,  still  Scan- 
dinavia was  p^^babIy  peopled  with  hardy  races  before  authentic 
history  commences.  Under  different  names,  and  at  different 
times,  they  invaded  the  Koman  empire.  In  the  fifth  century, 
they  had  settled  in  its  desolated  provinces  —  the  Saxons  in  Eng. 
land,  the  Goths  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the 
Burgundians  in  France,  and  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

Among  the,  most  celebrated  of  these  northern  Teutonic  nations 
were  the  pirates  who  invaded  England  and  Fiunce,  under  the 
name  of  Northmen.  They  came  from  Denmark,  and  some  of 
their  chieftains  won  a  great  name  in  their  generation,  such  as 
Harold,  Canute,  Sweyn,  and  RoUo. 

Christianity  was  probably  planted  in  Sweden  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century.  St.  Anscar,  a  Westplialian  monk,  was  the 
firet  successful  missionary,'  and  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg, and  primate  of  the  north. 

The  early  history  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  resembles  that  of 
England  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  they  were  disgraced  by  the 
same  great  national  vices.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  no  great 
character  appeared  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Some  of  the  more 
powerful  kings,  such  as  Valdemar  I.  and  II.,  and  Canute  VI.,  had 
quarrels  with  the  Emperors  of  (Jemainy,  and  invaded  some  prov- 
inces of  their  empire.  Some  of  these  princes  were  warriors,  some 
cruel  tyrants,  none  very  powerful,  and  all  characterized  by  the 
rices  of  their  age  —  treachery,  hypocrisy,  murder,  drunkenness. 
411  d  brutal  revenge. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  kings  was  Chrisdan  I.,  who  founded 
l!ie  dynasty  of  Oldenburgh,  and  who  united  under  nis  sway  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  He  reigned  from 
1448  to  1481 ;  and  in  his  family  the  crown  of  Sweden  remained 
until  the  revolution  effected  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  1525,  and  bv 
which  revolution  Sweden  was  m.ndp  independent  of  Denmark. 
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GusUivus  Vasa  was  a  noblemaa  descended  from  the  ancienl 
kmgs  of  Sweden,  aiid  who,  from  ihe  oppression  to  which  his  coun- 
try was  subjected  by  Christian  and  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  was 
forced  to  seek  refuge  amid  the  forests  of  DalecarUa.  When  Stock- 
holm was  pillaged  and  her  noblest  citizens  massacred  by  the  cruei 
tyrant  of  the  country,  Gustavus  headed  an  insurrection,  dcfeateo 
the  king's  forces,  and  was  made  king  himself  by  the  Diet. 
He,  perceiving  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  opposed  to  the 
liberties  and  the  great  interests  of  his  country,  seized  their  for- 
tresses and  lands,  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  introduced  Lutheranism  into  the  kingdom,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  established  religion  of  Sweden.  He  was  despotic 
in  his  government,  but  niled  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  was 
distinguished  for  many  noble  qualities. 

The  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  his  descendant,  and  was 
more  absolute  and  powerful  than  even  Gustavus  Vasa.  But  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  great  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
as  the  greatest  general  of  liis  age.  Under  his  sway,  Sweden  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Christina,  a  woman  of 
most  extraordinary  qualities ;  a  woman  of  genius,  of  taste,  and  of 
culture  ;  a  woman  who,  at  twenty-seven,  became  wearied  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  unlimited  power,  and  who  changed 
her  religion,  retired  from  her  country,  and  abdicated  her  throne, 
that  she  might,  unmolested,  enjoy  the  elegant  pleasures  of  Rome, 
and  be  solaced  by  the  literature,  religion,  and  art  of  that  splendid 
capital.  It  was  in  the  society  of  men  of  genius  that  she  spent 
most  of  her  time,  and  was  the  life  of  the  most  intellectual  circle 
wiiich  then  existed  in  Europe. 

She  was  succeeded  by  her  cousin,  who  was  elected  King  of 
Siveden,  by  the  title  of  Charles  Gustavus  X.,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charies  XL,  the  father  of  Charles  XII, 

Charles  XII.  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  in  the  year  1697,  and  found  his  country  strong  in  resources, 
and  his  army  the  best  disciplined  in  Europe.  His  territories  were 
one  third  larger  than  those  of  France  wben  ruled  by  Louis  XIV., 
ihough  not  so  thickly  populated. 

The  young  monarch,  at  first,  gave  but  few  indications  of  the 
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remarkable  qualities  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  He  was 
idle,  dissipated,  haughty,  and  luxurious.  When  he  came  to  the 
council  chamber,  he  was  absent  and  indifferent,  and  generally  sai 
with  both  legs  thrown  across  the  table. 

But  his  lethargy  and  indifTerence  did  not  last  long.  Three 
great  monarchs  had  conspired  to  ruin  him,  and  dismember  his 
kuigdom.  These  were  the  Czar  Peter,  Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark, 
and  Frederic  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  and  also  Elector  of 
Saxony ;  and  their  hostile  armies  were  on  the  point  of  invading 
his  country. 

The  greatness  of  the  danger  brought  to  light  his  great  qualities- 
He  vigorously  prepared  for  war.  His  whole  character  changed, 
Quintus  Curtius  became  his  text-book,  and  Alexander  his  model. 
He  spent  no  time  in  sports  or  magnificence.  He  clothed  himself 
like  a  common  soldier,  whose  hardships  he  resolved  henceforth  to 
share.  He  forswore  the  society  and  the  influence  of  woman. 
He  relinquished  wine  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Love  of 
glory  became  his  passion,  and  continued  through  life ;  and  this 
ever  afterwards  made  him  insensible  to  reproach,  danger,  toil, 
fear,  hunger,  and  pain.  Never  was  a  more  complete  change 
eflected  in  a  man's  moral  character ;  and  never  was  an  improved 
moral  character  consecrated  to  a  worse  end.  He  was  not  devoted 
to  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  hut  to  a  selfish,  base,  and  vain 
passion  for  military  fame. 

But  his  conduct,  at  first,  called  forth  univeraal  admiration.  Hia 
glorious  and  successful  defence  against  enemies  apparently  over- 
whelmmg  gave  him  a-  great  military  reputation,  and  secured  for 
him  the  sympathies  of  Christendom.  Had  he  died  when  he  had 
repelled  the  Russian,  the  Danish,  and  the  Polish  armies,  he  would 
hiive  secured  as  honorable  an  immortality  as  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  die  prematurely,  as  was 
his  great  ancestor.  He  lived  long  enough  to  become  intoxicated 
with  success,  to  make  great  political  blunders,  and  to  sufier  the 
most  fatal  and  mortifying  misfortunes. 

The  commencement  of  hia  military  career  was  beautifully 
heroic.  "  Gentlemen, '  said  the  young  monarch  of  eighteen  to  hia 
cotmsellors,  when  he  meditated  desperate  resistance,  "  I  am  re- 
solved never  to  begin  an  unjust  war,  and  never  to  finish  a  jjst  one 
but  with  the  destruction  o''rav  enemies." 
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In  six  weeks  he  finished,  after  he  had  begun,  Ihe  Danish  war 
having  completely  humbled  his  enemy,  and  succored  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 

His  conflict  with  Peter  has  been  presented,  when  witli  twenty 
thousand  men  he  attacked  and  defeated  sixty  thousand  Russians 
in  their  intrenchments,  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  killed  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  victory  of  Narva 
astonished  all  Europe,  and  was  the  most  brilliant  which  had  then 
been  gmned  in '  the  annals  of  modem  warfare. 

Charles  was  equally  successful  against  Frederic  Augustus.  He 
routed  his  Saxon  troops,  and  then  resolved  to  dethrone  him,  aa 
King  of  Poland,  And  he  succeeded  so  far  aa  to  induce  the  Polish 
Diet  to  proclaim  the  throne  vacant.  Augustus  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  Stanislaus  Leczinski  was  chosen  king  in  his  stead,  at  the 
nomination  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  The  country  was  sub- 
jugated, and  Frederic  Augustus  became  a  fugitive. 

But  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  expelling  him  from  Poland. 
He  resolved  to  attack  him  also  in  Saxony  itself.  Saxony  was  then, 
next  to  Austria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  states.  Never- 
theless, Saxony  could  not  arrest  the  victorious  career  of  Charles. 
The  Saxons  fled  as  he  approached.  He  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  electorate,  and  the  unfortunate  Frederic  Augustus  was  obliged 
to  sue  for  peoce,  which  was  only  granted  on  the  most  humiUaling 
terms ;  which  were,  that  the  elector  should  acknowledge  Stanislaus 
as  king  of  Poland  ;  that  he  should  break  all  his  treaties  with 
Russia,  and  should  deliver  to  the  King  of  Sweden  all  the  men  who 
had  deserted  from  his  army.  The  humbled  elector  sought  a 
personal  interview  with  Charles,  after  he  had  signed  the  conditions 
of  peace,  with  the  hope  of  securing  belter  terms.  He  found 
Charics  in  his  jack  boots,  with  a  piece  of  black  tafieta  round  his 
neck  for  a  cravat,  and  clothed  in  a  coarse  blue  coat  witli  biass 
burtons.  His  conversation  turned  wholly  on  his  jack  boots ;  and 
this  trifling  subject  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  would  deign  to 
converse  with  one  of  the  most  accomplished  monarchs  of  bis  age. 

Charles  had  now  humbled  and  defeated  all  his  enemies.  He 
should  now  have  returned  to  Sweden,  and  have  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace.  But  peace  and  civilization  were  far  from  his  thoughts. 
The  subjugation  of  all  the  northern  powers  became  ibe  dream  ff 
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hifl  life.     He  mvudna  Russia,  resolved  on  driving  Peter  from  hia 
ihrone. 

He  was  eminently  successful  in  defensive  war,  and  om.incnliy 
unsuccessful  in  oggressive  war.  Providence  benevolently  bul 
singularly  comes  to  the  aid  of  all  his  children  in  distress  nnd 
despair.  Men  are  gloriously  strong  in  defending  their  rights ;  bul 
,  weak,  in  all  Iheir  strength,  when  they  assml  the  rights  of  others. 
So  signal  is  this  fact,  that  it  blazes  upon  all  the  pages  of  history, 
and  is  illustrated  in  common  life  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of 
nations. 

When  Charles  turned  as  an  assailant  of  the  rights  of  his 
enemies,  his  unfortunate  reverses  commenced.  At  the  head  of 
forty-three  thousand  veterans,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Poland  and 
Saxony,  he  commenced  hia  march  towards  Russia.  He  had 
another  army  in  Poland  of  twenty  thousand,  and  another  in  Fin- 
land of  fifteen  thousand.     With  diese  he  expected  to  dethrone  the 

His  mistakes  and  infatuation  have  been  Doticed,  and  his  Bna! 
defeat  at  Pullowa,  a  village  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ukraine. 
This  battle  was  more  decisive  than  that  of  Narva ;  for  in  the  latter 
the  career  of  Peter  was  only  arrested,  but  in  the  former  the 
strength  of  Charles  vras  annihilated.  And  so  would  have  been  his 
hopes,  liad  he  been  an  ordinary  man.  But  he  was  a  madman, 
and  still  dreamed  of  victory,  with  only  eighteen  hundred  men  to 
follow  his  fortunes  into  Turkey,  which  country  he  succeeded  in 
reaching. 

His  conduct  in  Turkey  was  infamous  and  extraordinary.  No 
reasonmgs  can  explain  it.  It  "was  both  ridiculous  and  provoking. 
At  first,  he  employed  himself  in  fomentmg  quarrels,  and  devising 
schemes  to  embark  the  sultan  in  his  cause.  Vizier  after  vizier 
was  flattered  and  assailed.  He  rejected  every  overture  for  his 
peaceable  -return.  He  lingered  five  years  in  endless  intrigues  and 
negotiations,  in  order  to  realize  the  great  dream  of  his  life  —  the 
dethronement  of  the  czar.  He  lived  recklessly  on  the  bounty  of 
the  sultan,  taking  no  hints  that  even  imperial  hospitality  might  be 
abused  and  exhausted.  At  last,  his  infiexible  obstinacy  and  dan- 
gerous intrigues  so  disgusted  his  generous  host,  tliat  ho  was  urged 
lo  return,  ivith  the  offer  of  a  suitable  escort,  and  a  large  sum  of 
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money.  He  accepted  and  spent  the  twelve  hundred  purees,  and 
still  refused  to  return.  The  displeasure  of  the  Sultan  Achmet  wa? 
now  fairly  escited.  It  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Porte  tliai  he 
should  be  removed  by  force,  since  he  would  not  be  persuadec 
Rut  Charles  roasted  the  troops  of  the  sultan  who  were  ordered  tii 
remove  him.  With  sixty  servants  he  desperately  defended  him 
self  against  an  army  of  janizaries,  ajid  killed  twenty  of  them  with 
his  own  hand ;  and  it  was  not  until  completely  overwhelmed  and 
prostrated  that  he  hurled  his  sword  into  the  air.  He  was  now  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  not  a  guest;  but  still  he  was  treated  wilJi  the 
courtesy  and  dignity  due  to  a  king,  and  conducted  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  gold  and  scarlet  to  Adrianople.  From  thence  he 
was  removed  to  Demotica,  where  he  renewed  his  intrigues,  and 
zealously  kept  his  bed,  under  pretence  of  sickuess,  for  ten  months. 

While  he  remained  in  captivity,  Frederic  Augustus  recovered 
the  crown  of  Poland,  King  Stanislaus  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
Peter  continued  his  conquest  of  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  Finland, 
provinces  belonging  to  Sweden,  The  King  of  Prussia  also  in- 
vaded Pomerania,  and  Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark  claimed  Bremen, 
Holstein,  and  Scania.  The  Swedes  were  divested  of  all  their 
conquests,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  became 
prisoners  in  foreign  lands. 

,  Such  were  the  reverses  of  a  man  who  had  resolved  to  play 
the  part  of  Alexander,  but  who,  so  long  as  he  contented  himself  • 
with  defending  his  country  against  superior  forces,  was  successful, 
and  won  a  fame  so  great,  that  his  misfortunes  could  never  reduce 
him  to  coMempt, 

When  all  was  lost,  he  signified  to  the  Turkish  vizier  his  desire 
'to  return  to  Sweden.  The  vizier  neglected  no  means  to  rid  his 
master  of  so  troublesome  a  person.  Charles  returned  to  his  coun- 
try impoverished,  but  not  discouraged.  The  charm  of  his  name 
was  broken.  His  soldiers  were  as  brave  and  devoted  as  ever,  but 
his  resources  were  exhausted.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  raising 
thirly-five  thousand  men,  in  order  to  continue  his  desperate  game 
of  conquest,  not  of  defence.  Europe  beheld  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  this  infatuated  hero  passing,  in  the  depth  of  a  northern 
wmier,  over  the  frozen  hills  and  ice-bound  rocks  of  Norway,  with 
liis  devs'cd  army,  in  order  to  conquer  that  hyperborean  region. 
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So  inured  was  he  lo  cold  md  feligu,,  ,h„  he  ,lepi  ,„  ,.,  „p^  ,,, 
on  a  bod  of  straw,  covered  only  with  his  cloali,  while  hia  mldien 
oropped  down  dead  at  their  posts  from  eold.  L,  tho  month  of 
I  ecomber,  1718,  ho  commenced  the  siege  of  Fiedeiicshall,  , 
place  of  great  sli«nglh  and  importanee,  but,  having  eiposed  him 
wif  nmieeessirily,  was  killed  b,  a  ball  from  the  foBress.  Many 
However,  suppose  that  he  was  asaassin.ted  by  his  own  office™ 
■vho  were  wearied  trfth  endless  war,  from  wliien  they  saw  nolhina 
but  disaster  to  their  exhausted  country. 

His  death  was  considered  as  a  signal  for  the  general  ce.«,tion 
of  arms,  but  Sweden  never  recovered  from  the  mad  enterprises 
of  Charles  XII.  Tt  has  never  sbce  been  a  first  class  power.  The 
nabond  finances  were  disordered,  die  population  decimated,  and 
Che  pwvtnces  dismembered.  Peter  the  Great  gained  what  his 
rival  lost.  We  camiot  but  compassionate  a  nation  that  ht.  the 
misfortune  lo  be  ruled  by  such  „,  absolute  and  infatuated  monareh 
as  was  Charles  XII.  He  did  nothing  for  die  eiviliation  of  hi, 
subjects,  or  lo  ameliorate  the  evils  he  caused.  Ho  was  fike 
Alaric  or  Attiia,  a  scourge  of  die  Almighty,  sent  on  earth  for 'some 
mysterious  purpose,  to  desolate  and  to  desticy.  But  ho  died  un. 
lamented  and  unhonored.  No  great  warrior  m  modem  lima  ha, 
received  so  Ctlle  sympathy  from  historians,  since  he  was  not 
e.v,lted  by  any  great  moral  qualities  of  aifection  or  generosity 
and  unserupnlously  sacrificed  both  friends  and  enemies  to  gratifir 
a  selfish  and  a  depraved  passion.  ' 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

QBOKGE   I.,  AND   THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF   SIB   EOBBKf 

WAIPOLE.  , 

Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  soon  after  the  famous  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  made,  and  by  which  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion was  closed.  She  was  succeeded  by  George  I.,  Elector  of 
Hanover.  He  was  grandson  of  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  James 
I.,  who  had  married  Frederic,  the  King  of  Bohemia.  He  was 
fifiy-four  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  English  throne,  and 
imperfectly  understood  the  language  of  the  nation  whom  he  was 
called  upon  to  govern. 

George  I.  was  not  a  sovereign  who  malenally  affected  the  in- 
k;rests  or  destiny  of  England ;  nor  was  he  one  of  those  interesting 
ciiaracters  that  historians  love  to  delineate.  It  is  generally  admit- 
led  that  he  was  respectable,  prudent,judicious,and  moral;  amiable 
aihis  temper,  sincere  in  his  intercourse,  and  simple  in  his  habits, — 
qualities  which  command  respect,  but  not  those  which  dazzle  the 
people.  It  is  supposed  that  he  tolerably  understood  the  English 
Constitution,  and  was  willing  to  he  fettered  by  the  restraints  which 
[he  parliaments  imposed.  He  supported  the  Whigs,  —  the  domi- 
nant party  of  the  lime,  —  and  sympathized  with  liberal  principles, 
so  far  as  a  monarch  can  be  supposed  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  the  power  of  a  class  ever  hostile  to  the  prerogatives 
of  royalty.  He  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  his  ministers — just 
what  was  expected  of  him,  and  just  what  was  wanted  of  him; 
and  became  — what  every  King  of  England,  when  popular,  has 
since  been  —  the  gilded  puppet  of  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Hie 
Kociol  and  constitutional  influence  was  not, indeed, annihilated;  he 
had  the  choice  of  ministers,  and  collected  around  his  throne  the 
grent  and  proud,  who  looked  to  him  as  the  founlam  of  all  honor 
And  dienily.  But,  still,  from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over file  political  history  of  England  is  a  history  of  the  acts  of 
j-arliaments,  and  of  those  ministers  who  represented  the  dominant 
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paniea  of  llie  nation.  Few  nobles  were  as  greal  as  some  under 
iJie  Tudor  and  Stuart  princes;  but  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
M  a  class,  was  increased.  From  the  lime  of  George  I.  to  Queen 
Victoria,  the  ascendency  of  the  parliaments  iias  been  most  marked , 
-•omposed  chiefiy  of  nobles,  great  landed  proprietors,  and  gigantic 
commercial  monopolists.  The  people  have  not  been,  indeed, 
Jnheard  or  unrepresented ;  hul,  literally  speaking,  have  had  but  a 
feeble  influence,  compared  with  the  aristocracy.  Parliaments  and 
ministers,  dierefore,  may  be  not  unjustly  said  to  be  the  repre- 
seotalivcs  of  the  aristocracy— of  the  wise,  the  mighty,  and  the 
noble. 

When  power  passes  from  kings  to  nobles,  then  the  acts  of  nobles 
constitute  the  genius  of  political  history,  as  fully  as  the  acts  of 
kings  constitute  history  when  kings  are  absolute,  and  the  acts  of 
the  people  constitute  history  where  the  people  are  all-powerful. 

A  notice,  therefore,  of  that  great  minister  who  headed  the  Whig 
party  of  aristocrats,  and  who,  as  their  organ,  swayed  the  councils 
of  England  for  nearly  forty  years,  demands  our  attention.  His 
political  career  commenced  during  the  rejgn  of  Anne,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  U.  George  I.,  as  a  man  or  as  a  king,  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificaiice,-  when  compared  with  his  prime  mbister.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  And  he  is  great,  chiefly,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Whigs ;  that  is,  of  the  dominant  party  of  rich  and  great  men  who 
sal  in  pariiamentj  a  party  of  politicians  who  professed  more  lih- 
eral  principles  than  the  Tories,  but  who  were  equally  aristocratic 
in  the  social  sympathies,  and  powerful  from  aristocratic  connec- 
tions. Wliat  did  the  great  Dukes  of  Devonshire  or  Bedford  caro 
for  the  poor  people,  who,  politically,  composed  no  part  of  the 
nation  ?  But  they  were  Whigs,  and  King  George  himself  was  a 
Whig. 

Sir  Robert  belonged  lo  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  honorable 
family ;  was  bom  1676,  and  received  his  first  degree  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1700.  He  entered  pariiament  almc* 
immediately  after,  became  an  active  member,  sat  on  several  com- 
mittees, and  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry  and  ability. 
He  was  not  eloquent,  but  acquired  considerable  skill  as  a  debate'r. 
In  1705,  Lord  Godolphin,  the  prime  minister  of  Anne,  made  him 
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one  of  the  council  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ;  in  1706,  Marl- 
borough selected  iiim  as  secretary  of  war;  in  1709,  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  and  in  1710,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  He  lost  office,  however,  when 
the  Whigs  lost  power,  in  1710;  was  subjected  to  ci.el  political 
jiersecution,  Emd  even  impeached,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
Tliis  period  is  memorable  for  the  intense  bitterness  and  scvera 
conflicts  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  diflcrence  of  opinion  on  great  political  principles,  as  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  place  and  power. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole  became  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  offices  in  the  kingdom.  Town 
abend  was  made  secretary  of  state.  The  other  great  official  dignita- 
ries were  the  Lords  Cowper,  Marlborough,  Wharlon,  Sunderland 
Devonshire,  Oxford,  and  Somerset ;  but  Townshend  and  Walpole 
were  the  most  influential.  They  impeached  their  great  political 
enemies,  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Tory  party-  Bolingbroke,  b  genius  and  learning,  had  no 
equal  in  parUament,  and  was  a  rival  of  Walpole  at  Eton. 

The  first  event  of  importajice,  under  the  new  ministry,  was  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Pretender — the  Prince  James 
Frederic  Edward  Stuart,  only  son  of  James  II,  His  eariy  days 
were  spent  at  St.  Germain's,  the  palace  which  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch enjoyed  by  the  hospitality  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  educated 
under  influences  entirely  unfavorable  to  the  recovery  of  his  natural 
inheritance,  and  was  a  devotee  to  the  pope  and  the  hiteresta  of 
absolutism.  But  he  had  his  adlierents,  who  were  called  JacoUths, 
and  who  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
In  1705,  an  unsuccessful  effort  had  been  made  to  regain  the  throne 
of  his  father,  but  the  disasters  attending  it  prevented  him  from 
making  any  renewed  effort  until  the  death  of  Anne. 

When  she  died,  many  discontented  Tories  fanned  the  spirit  of 
rf  l-ellion ;  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  a  distinguished  divine,  advocated 
Itie  Claims  (if  the  Pretender.  Scotland  was  ripe  for  revolt.  Alarm- 
mg  riots  took  place  in  England,  "William  III,  was  burned  in  effigy 
at  Smithfield.  The  Oxford  students  pufled  down  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  and  the  sprig  of  oak  was  publicly  displayed  on  the 
29lh  of  May.     The  Eari  of  Mar  hurried  into  Scotland  lo  fan  the 
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spirit  of  insurrection;  while  the  gifted,  brilliant,  and  banished 
Bohngbroke  joined  Ihe  standard  of  the  chevalier.  The  venerab'o 
and  popular  Duke  of  Ormond  also  assisted  him  with  his  counsels. 

Advised  by  these  great  nobles,  assisted  by  ihe  King  of  France, 
and  Battered  by  the  Jacobite  faction,  the  Pretender  made  prepara- 
tions to  recover  his  rights.  His  prospects  were  apparently  better 
than  were  those  of  William,  when  he  landed  in  England.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men ;  but  the  chev- 
alier was  no  general,  and  was  unequal  to  his  circumstances.  When 
he  landed  in  Scotland,  he  surrendered  himself  to  melancholy  and 
inaction.  His  sadness  and  pusillanimity  dispirited  his  devoted  band 
of  followers.  He  retreated  before  inferior  forces,  and  finally  fled 
from  the  country  which  he  had  invaded.  The  French  king  was 
obliged  to  desert  bis  cause,  and  tJie  Pretender  retreated  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine,  after  witnessing  the 
defeat  of  his  son,  Charles  Edward,  whose  romantic  career  and 
misfortunes  cannot  now  be  mentioned.  By  the  flight  of  the  Pre- 
tender from  Scodand,  in  1715,  the  insurrection  was  easily  sup- 
pressed, and  the  country  was  not  molested  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Stuart  princes  for  thirty  years. 

The  year  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Scotland  was  signalized 
by  the  passage  of  a  great  bill  in  parliament,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  pariiamenlary  history.  In  1716,  the 
fairous  Septennial  Act,  which  prolonged  pariiament  from  three  to 
seven  years,  was  passed.  So  many  evils,  practically,  resulted 
from  frequent  elections,  that  the  Whigs  resolved  to  make  a  change ; 
and  the  change  contributed  greatly  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The 
duration  of  the  English  parliament  has  ever  since,  con^tutionally, 
been  extended  to  seven  years,  but  the  average  duration  of  pariia- 
meafe  has  been  six  years—  the  term  of  office  of  the  senitors  of 
ihe  United  States. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  effbrls  of  Walpole 
were  directed  to  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  He  was  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  But  before  he  could  complete  his 
financial  reforms,  he  was  driven  from  office  by  tlie  cabals  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  influence  of  the  king's  German  favorites  and 
mistresses.     Ths  Earl  of  Sunderiand,  who  had  mairied  a  daughter 
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of  \ho  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabal  party, 
and  was  much  endeared  to  the  Whigs  by  his  steady  atfacliment !« 
UiRir  principles.  He  had  expected,  and  probably  deserved,  to  he 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  When  disappointed,  ho 
Dent  all  his  energies  to  undermine  Townsend  and  Walpole,  ana 
succeeded  for  a  while.  But  Walpole's  opposition  to  the  neitr 
administration  was  so  powerful,  tliat  it  did  not  last  long.  Sunder- 
land had  persuaded  the  king  to  renounce  his  constitutional  prerog- 
ative of  creating  peers ;  and  a  bill,  called  tlie  Peerage  Bill,  was 
oroposed,  which  limited  the  House  of  Lords  to  its  actual  existing 
number,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  increase  the  power  and 
rank  of  the  existbg  peers,  and  to  raise  an  eternal  bar  to  the 
aspirations  of  all  commoners  to  the  peerage,  and  thus  widen  the 
gulf  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people.  Walpole  pre- 
sented these  consequences  so  forcibly,  and  showed  so  clearly 
that  tlie  proposed  hill  would  diminish  the  consequence  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  prove  a  grave  to  honorable  merit,  that  the 
Commons  were  alarmed,  and  rejected  the  bill  by  a  large  and 
iriurnphant  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

The  defeat  of  this  bill,  and  the  great  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  country,  led  to  the  restoration  of  Walpole  to  olKce,  His 
genius  was  eminently  financial,  and  his  talents  were  precisely 
thi>se  which  have  ever  since  been  required  of  a  minister — those 
which  characterized  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  William  Pitt.  The  great 
problem  of  any  government  is,  how  to  raise  money  for  its  great 
necessities ;  and  the  more  complicated  the  relations  of  society  are, 
the  more  difficult  becomes  the  problem. 

At  that  period,  the  English  nation  were  intoxicated  and  led 
astray  by  one  of  those  great  commercial  delusions  which  so  often 
take  place  in  all  civilized  countries.  No  mania  ever  was  more 
marked,  more  universal,  and  more  fata!  than  that  of  the  South  Se;i 
Company.  The  bubble  had  turned  the  heads  of  politicians,  mer- 
chants, and  farmers  ;  all  classes,  who  had  money  to  invest,  took 
stock  in  the  South  Sea  Company.  The  delusion,  however,  passed 
away  ;  England  was  left  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  master 
financier  was  demanded  by  the  nation,  to  extricate  it  from  the  effects 
of  folly  and  madness.     All  eyes  looked  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
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he  did  ali.that  financial  skill  could  do,  to  repair  Che  evils  which 
speculation  and  gambling  had  caused. 

The  desire  for  sudden  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  common 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  has  given  rise  to  more  delusions 
than  religious  fanaticism,  or  passion  for  military  glory.  Tlie 
South  Sea  bubble  was  kindred  to  that  of  John  Law,  wlio  was  the 
author  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  which  nearly  ruined  France  .n 
;he  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  as  a  means  of  paying  off  the  national  debt 

The  wars  of  Ei^and  had  created  a  national  debt,  under  the 
administration  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough ;  but  which  was  not  so 
large  but  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  redeeming  it.  Walp'ole 
proposed  to  pay  it  off  by  a  sbking  fund ;  but  this  idea,  not  very 
popular,  was  abandoned.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  government 
to  borrow  of  corporations,  rather  than  of  bankers,  because  the 
science  of  brokerage  was  not  then  understood,  and  because  no 
mdividuals  were  sutKciently  rich  to  aid  materially  an  embarrassed 
administration.  Aa  a  remuneration,  companies  were  indulged  with 
certain  commercial  advantages.  As  these  advantages  enabled 
companies  to  become  rich,  the  nation  always  found  jl  easy  to  bor- 
row. During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  prime  min- 
ister, Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  order  to  raise  money, 
projected  the  South  Sea  Company.  This  was  in  1710,  and  the 
public  debt  was  ten  million  pounds  sterling,  thought  at  that  time  to 
be  insupportable.  The  interest  on  that  debt  was  six  per  cent.  In 
order  to  liquidate  the  debt,  Oxford  made  the  duties  on  wines,  to- 
bacco, India  goods,  silks,  and  a  few  other  articles,  permanent. 
And,  to  allure  tlie  public  creditor,  great  advantages  were  given  to 
the  now  company,  and  money  was  borrowed  of  it  at  five  per  cent. 
Tnis  gain  of  one  per  cent.,  by  money  borrowed  from  the  com 
pany,  was  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  debt. 

BuC  the  necessities  of  the  nation  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a 
loading  politician  of  the  day.  Sir  John  Blount,  proposed  that  li.o 
South  Sea  Company  should  become  the  sole  national  creditor,  antt 
should  loan  to  the  government  new  sums,  at  an  interest  of  four  pei 
cent.  New  monopolies  were  to  be  given  to  the  comnanv;  und  ii. 
on  the  other  hand,  offered  to  give  a  bonus  of  three  million  doupcU 
to  the  government.     The  Bank  ut  England,  jealous  of  tn^  p-ono 
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sal,  offered  five  millions.  The  directors  of  the  company  then  hid 
seven  millions  for  a  charter,  nearly  enough  to  pay  off  tlie  whole 
redeemable  debt  of  the  nation ;  which,  however,  could  not  be 
redeemed,  so  long  as  there  were,  in  addition,  irredeemable  annui- 
ties to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  yea'ly.  It 
became,  therefore,  an  object  of  the  government  to  get  rid,  in  the  first 
place,  of  these  irredeemable  annuities ;  and  this  could  he  effected, 
if  the  national  creditor  could  be  induced  to  accept  of  shares  in  tho 
South  Sea  Company,  instead  of  his  irredeemable  annuities,  or,  a., 
they  are  now  variously  called,  consols,  stocks,  and  national  funds 
The  capital  was  not  desired  ;  only  the  interest  on  capital.  So  many 
monopolies  and  advantages  were  granted  to  the  company,  that  the 
Etocit  rose,  and  the  national  creditor  was  willing  to  part  with  his 
annuities  for  stock  in  the  company.  The  offer  was,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted, and  the  government  got  rid  of  irredeemable  annuities,  and 
obtained  seven  miUioiB  besides,  hut  became  debtor  to  the  company. 
A  company  which  could  apparently  afford  to  pay  so  large  a  bonus 
to  government  for  its  charier,  and  loan  such  large  sums  as  the 
nation  needed,  in  addition,  at  four  per  ceni.,  was  supposed  to  he 
making  most  enormous  profits.  Its  stock  rose  rapidly  in  value. 
The  national  creditor  hastened  to  get  rid  of  irredeemable  annui- 
ties —  a  national  stock  which  paid  five  per  cent.  —  in  order  to  buy 
shares  which  might  pay  ten  per  cent 

Walpole,  then  paymaster  of  the  forces,  opposed  the  scheme  of 
Blount  with  all  his  might,  showed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
company's  proposal  would  countenance  stockjobbing,  would  di- 
vert  industry  from  its  customary  channels,  and  would  hold  out  a 
dangerous  lure  to  the  unsuspecting  to  part  with  real  for  imaginary 
property.  He  showed  the  misery  and  confusion  which  existed  in 
France  from  the  adoption  of  similar  measures,  and  proved  that 
the  whole  succ^s  of  the  scheme  must  depend  on  the  rise  of  tho 
company's  stock ;  that,  if  there  were  no  rise,  the  company  could 
not  afford  the  bonus,  and  would  fail,  and  the  obligation  of  the  na- 
tion remain  as  before.  But  his  reasonings  were  of  no  avail.  Alt 
Classes  were  infatuated.  All  people  speculated  m  the  South  Sea 
stock.  And,  for  a  while,  all  people  rejoiced ;  for,  as  long  as  the 
tiock  continued  to  rise,  all  people  were  gainers. 

And  tlie  stock  rose  rapidly.     It  soon  reached  three  hundred  per 
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cent  above  (he  origina!  par  value,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the 
promise  of  great  dividends.  All  hastened  to  buy  such  iucralive 
property.  The  public  creditor  willingly  gave  up  three  hundred 
Bounds  of  irredeemable  stock  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  *om- 
nany's  stock. 

And  this  would  have  been  well,  had  there  been  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  stockholder  receiving  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent 
Bjt  there  was  not  this  certainty,  nor  even  a  chance  of  it.  Still, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  dividends  promised,  even  as  higii  aa 
fifty  per  cent,,  the  stock  gradually  rose  to  one  thousand  per  cent 
Such  was  file  general  mania.  And  such  was  the  extent  of  it,  thai 
lliirty-seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling  were  subscribed  on  the 
company's  books. 

And  the  rage  for  speculation  extended  to  all  other  kinds  of 
property ;  and  al!  sorts  of  companies  were  formed,  some  of  the 
Bharos  of  which  were  at  a  premium  of  two  thousand  per  cent 
There  were  companies  formed  for  fisheries,  companies  for  making 
salt,  for  making  oil,  for  smelting  metals,  for  improving  the  breed 
of  horses,  for  the  planting  of  madder,  for  buildmg  ships  against 
pirates,  for  the  importation  of  jackasses,  for  fattening  hogs,  for 
wheels  of  perpetual  motion,  for  insuring  masters  against  losses 
from  servants.  There  was  one  company  for  carrying  on  an 
undertaking  of  great  advantage,  but  no  one  knew  for  what.  The 
subscriber,  by  paying  two  gumeas  as  a  deposit,  was  to  have  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  every  htmdred  subscribed.  It 
was  declared,  that,  in  a  month,  the  particulars  were  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  remainder  of  the  subscription  money  was  then  to 
be  paid.  Notwithstanding  this  barefaced,  swindling  scheme,  two 
thousand  pounds  were  received  one  morning  as  a  deposit.  The 
next  day,  the  proprietor  was  not  to  be  found. 

Now,  in  order  to  slop  these  absurd  speculations,  and  yet  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  gambling  in  the  kingdom,  the  directors  of  tlu; 
South  Sea  Company  obtained  an  act  from  parliament,  empowering 
them  to  prosecute  ail  the  various  bubble  companies  that  were  pro- 
jected. In  a  few  days,  all  these  bubbles  burst.  None  weie 
lound  to  be  buyers.     Stock  fell  to  notliing. 

Bui  the  South  Sea  Company  made  a  blunder.  The  moral  effect 
of  the  bursting  of  so  many  bubbles  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
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nation  to  the  greatest  bubble  of  all.  The  credit  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  declined.  Slocks  fell  from  one  thousand  per  cent  to 
two  hundred  in  a  few  days.  All  wanted  to  sell,  nobody  to  buy. 
Banters  and  merchants  fmled,  and  nobles  and  country  gentlemen 
became  impoverished. 

In  this  general  distress,  Walpole  was  summoned  to  power,  id 
Older  to  extricate  the  nation,  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  He 
proposed  a  plan,  which  was  adopted,  and  which  saved  the  credit 
of  the  nation.  He  ingrafted  nine  millions  of  Ihe  South  Sea  stock 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  nine  millions  more  into  the  East 
India  Company;  and  government  gave  up  the  seven  miUions  of 
bonus  which  the  company  had  promised. 

By  this  assistance,  the  company  was  able  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments, although  all  who  purchased  stock  when  it  had  arisen  be- 
yond one  hundred  per  cent,  of  its  original  value,  lost  money.  It 
is  strange  that  the  stock,  after  all,  remained  at  a  premium  of  one 
himdred  per  cent. ;  of  course,  the  original  proprietora  gained  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  those  who  paid  one  hundred  per  cent,  pre- 
mium lost  nothing.  But  these  constituted  a  small  fraction  of  the 
people  who  had  speculated,  and  who  paid  from  one  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  per  cent,  premium.  Government,  too,  gamed  by 
reducing  interest  on  irredeemable  bonds  from  five  to  four  per  cent., 
although  it  lost  tlie  promised  bonus  of  seven  millions. 

The  South  Sea  bubble  did  not  destroy  the  rage  for  speculation, 
although  it  taught  many  useful  truths — that  national  prosperity  is 
not  advanced  by  stockjobbing;  that  financiers,  however  great 
their  genius,  generally  overreach  themselves ;  that  great  dividends 
are  connected  with  great  risk ;  that  circumstances  beyona 
human  control  will  defeat  the  best-laid  plan;  that  it  is  betlet 
to  repijse  upon  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  strict  integrity  and  mdustry  wiK  succeed  in  the 
end.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  money  has  seldom 
been  worth,  in  England,  over  five  per  cent.,  and  larger  dividends 
on  vested  property  have  generally  been  succeeded  by  heavy  lo^es, 
however  plausible  the  promises  and  clear  the  statements  of  stock- 
jobbers and  speculators. 

After  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  Walpole  became 
d  of  almost  unlimited  power.     And  one  of  the  first  objects 
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to  which  he  directed  attention,  after  settling  the  fitiances,  was  tie 
removal  oi'  petty  restrictions  on  commerce.  He  abolished  the  ex- 
port duties  on  one  hundred  and  six  articles  of  British  manufacture, 
and  allowed  thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  material  to  he  imported 
duty  free.  This  regulation  was  made  to  facijjtate  trade  with  the 
cdonies,  and  prevent  them  from  manufacturing ;  and  this  regula- 
tion accomplished  the  end  desired.  Both  England  and  the  colonies 
were  enriched.  It  was  doubtless  the  true  policy  of  British  states- 
men  then,  as  now,  to  advance  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  mterests  of  Great  Britain,  ratherihan  meddle  with  for- 
eign wars,  or  seek  glory  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  principles 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  were  essentially  pacific ;  and  under  his 
administration,  England  made  a  great  advance  in  substantial  pros- 
perity. In  this  policy  he  surpassed  all  the  statesmen  who  preceded 
or  succeeded  him,  and  this  constituted  his  glory  and  originality. 

But  liberal  and  enlightened  as  was  the  general  course  of  Wa!- 
pole,  he  stiU  made  blunders,  and  showed  occasional  illiberality. 
He  caused  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  he  inflicted 
on  the  Catholics,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  a  disaffected  body. 
He  persecuted  Bishop  Atterhuiy,  and  permitted  Bolingbroke,  with 
hia  restless  spirit  of  intrigue,  to  return  to  his  country,  and  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  property  and  thles.  He  flattered  the  Duchess  of 
Kendall,  the  mistress  of  the  king,  and  stooped  to  al!  the  arts  of 
corruption  and  bribery.  There  never  was  a  period  of  greater 
political  corruption  than  during  the  administration  of  this  minister. 
Sycophancy,  meanness,  and  hypocrisy  were  resorted  to  by  tlie 
statesmen  of  the  age,  who  generally  sought  their  own  interests 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  There  were,  however, 
exceptions.  Townsend,  the  great  rival  and  coadjutor  of  Walpole, 
retired  from  office  with  an  unsullied  fame  for  integrity  and  disin- 
terestedness ;  and  Walpole,  wliile  he  bribed  others,  did  not  enrich 
liimself. 

King  George  I.  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1727,  suddenly,  by 
apoplexy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  11.,  a  man  who 
resembled  his  father  in  disposition  and  character,  and  was  superior 
to  him  in  knowledge  of  the  English  constitution,  though  both  were 
inclined  lo  steer  the  British  bark  by  the  Hanoverian  rudder.  Lika 
his  father,  he  was  reserved,  phlegmatic,  cautious,  sincere,  fond  of 
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business,  economical,  and  attached  to  Whig  printiples.  He  was 
fortunate  m  his  wife,  Queen  Caroline,  one  of  the  moat  excellenl 
women  of  the  age,  learned,  religious,  charitable,  and  sensible : 
the  patroness  of  divines  and  scholars;  fond  of  discussion  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  distinguiaheil 
Leibnitz. 

The  new  king  disliked  Walpole,  but  could  not  do  without  liim, 
and  therefore  continued  him  in  office.  Indeed,  the  king  had  tlie 
sense  to  perceive  that  England  was  to  be  governed  only  by  the 
man  in  whom  the  nation  had  confidence. 

In  1730,  Walpole  rechartered  the  East  India  Company,  the 
most  gigantic  monopoly  in  the  history  of  nations.  As  early  as 
1599,  an  association  had  been  formed  in  England  for  trade  to  the 
East  Indies.  This  association  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements  and  enterprises,  which  aroused 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  England.  The  capital  was  sixty-eight 
thousand  pounds.  In  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  company  a 
royal  charter.  By  this  charter,  the  company  obtained  the  right  of 
purchasing  land,  without  limit,  in  India,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  for  fifteen  years.  But  the  company  contended  with  many  ob- 
stacles. The  first  voyage  was  made  by  four  ships  and  one  pinnace, 
having  on  board  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  in  bullion,  and  seven 
thousand  pounds  in  merchandise,  such  as  tin,  cutlery,  and  glass. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  company's  afiairs  were  embarrassed, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  England.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  the  company  obtained  a  new  charter,  which  not  only 
confirmed  the  old  privileges,  but  gave  it  the  power  of  making 
peace  and  war  with  the  native  princes  of  India.  The  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  one  milUon  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Much  opposition  was  made  by  Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories  to 
the  t«charter  of  this  institution ;  but  the  ministry  carried  tlieir 
point,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  the  com 
pany  paying  to  government  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  government  debts  one  per  cent,  pet 
annum.  By  this  time,  the  company,  although  it  had  not  greatly 
enlarged  its  jurisdiction  in  India,  had  accumulated  great  wealth. 
Its  powers  and  possessions  will  be  more  fully  treated  when  lb* 
victoriea  of  Olive  shall  be  presented. 
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About  this  time,  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  came  into  the  cabinet 
whose  future  administratioii  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separatt 
chapter. 

In  1730  also  occurred  the  disagreement  between  Walpole  anrf 
Lord  Townsend,  which  ended  in  the  resicnation  of  the  latter,  a 
man  whose  impetuous  and  frank  temper  ill  fitted  him  to  work  with 
.TO  cautious  and  non-committal  a  statesman  as  his  powerful  ri^al. 
He  passed  the  evening  of  his  days  in  rural  pursuits  and  agricul- 
tural experiments,  keeping  open  house,  devoting  himself  to  hia 
family  and  friends,  never  hankering  after  the  power  he  had  lost, 
never  even  revisiting  London,  and  finding  hia  richest  solace  m  lit- 
erature and  simple  agricultural  pleasures  —  the  pattern  of  a  loi^ 
and  cultivated  nobleman. 

The  resignation  of  Townsend  enabled  Walpole  to  take  more 
part  in  foreign  negotiations;  and  he  exerted  his  talents,  like  Flcury 
in  France,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  The  peace  policy 
of  Walpole  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  More 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  he  apprehended  the  true  glory  and 
interests  of  nations.  Had  Walpole  paid  as  much  attention  to  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  did  to  the  re- 
finements of  material  life  and  to  physical  progre^,  he  would  have 
merited  stil!  higher  praises.  But  he  despised  learning,  and  neg- 
lected Uterary  men.  And  they  turned  against  him  and  his  admin- 
istration, and,  by  their  sarcasm  and  invective,  did  much  to  under- 
mine h'8  power.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  might  have  lent  him 
powerful  aid  by  their  satirical  pen ;  but  he  passed  them  by  with 
contemptuous  indifierence,  and  they  gave  to  Bolingbroke  what  they 
withheld  from  Walpole, 

Next  to  the  pacific  policy  of  the  minister,  the  most  notice- 
able peculiarity  of  his  adramistration  was  his  zeal  to  improve  the 
finances.  He  opposed  speculations,  and  sought  a  permanent 
revenue  from  fixed  principles.  He  regarded  the  naiional  debt  aa 
B  great  burden,  and  strove  to  abolish  it ;  and,  when  that  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  sought  to  prevent  its  further  accumulation. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  always  true  to  his  policy;  but  he  pursued  it 
on  the  whole,  consistently.  He  favored  the  agricultural  interests, 
ttud  was  inclined  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  by  a  tax  on  articles 
used,  rather  than  by  direct  taxation  on  property  or  income,  or  arti- 
26 
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cles  imported.  Hence  he  is  the  father  of  the  excise  sclieme  —  a 
scheme  still  adopted  in  England,  but  which  would  be  intolerablfl 
in  this  country.  In  this  scheme,  his  grand  object  was  to  ease  the 
Innded  proprietor,  and  to  prevent  smuggling,  by  making  smuggling 
no  object  But  the  opposition  to  the  Excise  Bill  was  so  great  that 
Sir  Kobert  abandoned  it;  and  this  relinquishment  of  his  favorite 
scheme  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  administin. 
tion.  He  never  pushed  matters  to  extremity.  He  ever  yielded 
■  to  popular  clamor.  He  perceived  that  an  armed  force  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  collect  the  excise,  and  preferred  to  yield  his 
cherished  measures  to  run  the  danger  of  incurring  greater  evils 
than  financial  embarrassments.  His  spirit  of  conciliation,  often 
exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  prolonged  his  reign.  This 
policy  was  the  result  of  immense  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  of  which  he  was  a  great  master. 

But  Su-  Kobert  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  to  the  end  his  pacific, 
any  more  than  his  financial  policy.  The  clamors  of  interested 
merchants,  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  the  dreams  of  heroic 
grandeur  on  the  part  of  politicians,  overcame  the  repugnance  of 
the  minister,  and  plunged  England  in  a  disastrous  Spanish  war; 
and  a  war  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in 
which  Maria  Theresa  was  the  injured,  and  Frederic  the  Great  the 
ofiending  party.  But  this  war,  which  was  carried  on  chiefly 
during  the  subsequent  admmistration,  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

Although  Walpole  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
England  —  by  Pulteney,  Sir  William  Windham,  and  the  Lords 
Chesterfield,  Carteret,  and  Bolingbroke,  his  power  was  almost 
absolute  from  1730  to  1740.  His  most  powerful  assistance  was 
derived  from  Mr.  Yorke,  afterwards  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  that  England  has  produced. 

In  1740,  his  power  began  to  decline,  and  rapidly  waned.  He 
,(tst  a  powerful  friend  and  protector  by  the  death  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, whose  mtercessions  with  the  king  were  ever  listened  to  with 
respoctfu,  consideration.  But  he  had  almost  insurmountable 
obstac.es  to  contend  with  —  the  distrust  of  the  king,  the  bitter 
natred  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  violent  opposition  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  in  pariiament,  and  universal  envy.  Moreover,  he 
had  grown  careless  and  secure.     He  fancied  that  no  one  could 
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rule  England  but  himself.  But  hatred,  opposition,  envy,  and  un- 
successful military  operations,  forced  him  fmm  his  place.  No 
shipwrecked  pilot  ever  clung  to  the  rudder  of  a  sinking  ship  with 
more  desperate  tenacity  than  did  this  once  powerful  minister  to 
the  helm  of  state.  And  he  did  not  relinquish  it  until  he  waa 
driven  from  it  by  the  desertion  of  all  his  friends,  and  the  general 
clamor  of  the  people.  The  king,  however,  appreciated  the  value 
of  hia  services,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Orford,  a  dignity  which 
had  been  offered  hini  before,  but  which,  with  self-controlling 
policy,  he  had  unhesitatingly  declined.  Like  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
later  times,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

His  retirement  (1743)  amid  the  beeches  and  oaks  of  his  country 
seat  was  irksome  and  insipid.  He  had  no  taste  for  history,  or 
science,  or  elegant  literature,  or  quiet  pleasures.  His  lumultaous 
public  life  had  engendered  other  tastes.  "  I  wish,"  said  he  to  a 
friend,  "  I  took  as  much  delight  in  reading  as  you  do.  It  would 
alleviate  my  tedious  hours."  But  the  fallen  minister,  though 
uneasy  and  restless,  vras  not  bitter  or  severe.  He  retained  his 
good  humor  to  the  last,  and  to  the  last  discharged  all  the  rites 
of  an  elegant  hospitality.     Said  his  enemy.  Pope, — 

"  Seen  Mm  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  Gocial  pleasure  —  ill  csotianged  for  power  ; 
Seen  him,  uncumbered  by  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  mtJiout  a  bribe." 

He  had  the  habit  of  "  laughing  the  heart's  laugh,"  which  it  is 
only  in  the  power  of  noble  natures  to  exercise.  His  manners 
were  winning,  his  conversation  frank,  and  his  ordinary  intercourse 
divested  of  vanity  and  pomp.  He  had  many  warm  persona, 
friends,  and  did  not  enrich  himself,  as  Marlborough  did,  while  lie 
enriched  those  who  served  him.  He  kept  a  public  table  at  Hough- 
ton, to  which  all  gentlemen  b  the  country  had  free  access.  He  waa 
fond  of  hunting  and  country  sports,  and  had  more  taste  for  pictures 
tlian  for  books.  He  was  not  what  would  be  called  a  man  of 
genius  or  erudition,  but  had  a  sound  judgment,  great  sagacity, 
wonderful  self-command,  and  undoubted  patriotism.  As  a  wise 
and  successful  ruler,  he  will  long  be  held  m  respect,  though  lit* 
will  never  secure  veneration. 
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It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  the  administration  of  Walpo.e 
that  England  waa  electrified  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  and  the  sect  of  the  Methodists  arose,  which  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  morals,  religion,  and  social  life  of  England, 

John  Wesley,  who  may  rank  with  Augustine,  Pelagiua,  Calvin, 
Arminius,  or  Jansen,  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  was  demanded  by 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Never,  since  the  Reformation,  was  the 
state  of  religion  so  cold  in  England.  The  Established  Church  had 
Iriumphed  over  all  her  enemies.  Puritanism  had  ceased  to  be- 
come offensive,  and  had  even  become  respectable.  The  age  of 
fox-hunUng  parsons  had  commenced,  and  the  clergy  were  the 
dependants  of  great  families,  easy  in  their  manners,  and  fond  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  were  not  expected  to  be  very 
great  scholars,  or  very  grave  companions.  If  they  read  the 
service  with  propriety,  did  not  scandalize  their  cause  by  gross 
indulgences,  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  two  exciting  subjects  of 
all  ages,  —  politics  and  religion, — they  were  sure  of  peace  and 
plenty.  But  theu"  churches  were  comparatively  deserted,  and  in- 
lidel  opinions  had  been  long  undermining  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions and  ministers  of  religion.  Swearing  and  drunkenness  were 
fashionable  vices  among  tlie  higher  classes,  while  low  pleasures 
and  lamentable  ignorance  characterized  the  people.  The  dissent- 
ing sects  were  more  religious,  but  were  formal  and  cold.  Their 
ministers  preached,  too  often,  a  mere  technical  divinity,  or  a  las 
system  of  ethics.  The  Independents  were  inclined  to  a  frigid  Ar- 
mmianism,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  passing  through  the  change 
from  ultra  Calvinism  to  Arianism  and  Socinianism. 

The  reformation  was  not  destined  to  come  from  Dissenters,  but 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  a  reformation  which 
bore  the  same  relation  to  Protestantism  as  that  effected  by  St. 
Francis  bore  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  a 
reformation  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
separated  from  the  Church  Establishment. 

John  Wesley  belonged  to  a  good  family,  his  father  being  a 
respectable  clergyman  in  a  market  town.  He  was  born  in  1703, 
waa  educated  at  Oxford,  and  for  the  church.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  received  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was, 
shortly  after,  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  then  Greek 
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^Vhile  at  Oxford,  he  and  hig  brother  Charliw,  who  was  also  a 
fellow  and  a  fine  scholar,  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  University  for 
the  strictness  of  their  lives,  and  their  methodical  way  of  living, 
which  caused  their  companions  lo  give  them  the  name  ai  Method^ 
isu.  Two  other  young  men  joined  them  —  James  Hervey,  author 
of  the  MeditalioDS,  and  George  Whitefield.  The  fraternity  al 
-ength  numbered  fifteen  young  men,  the  members  of  which  met 
frequently  for  religious  purposes,  visited  prisons  and  the  sipk, 
fasted  zealously  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  bound  themselves 
by  rules,  which,  m  many  respects,  resembled  those  which  Ignatius 
Loj-ola  imposed  on  his  followers.  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  A 
Kempis,  and  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  were  their  grand  text-books, 
both  of  which  were  studied  for  their  devotional  spirit.  But  the 
Holy  Living  was  the  favorite  book  of  Wesley,  who  did  not  fully  ap- 
prove  of  tlie  rigid  asceticism  of  the  venerable  mystic  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  writings  of  William  Law,  also,  had  great  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Wesley ;  but  his  religious  views  were  not  matured 
until  after  his  return  from  Georgia,  where  he  had  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary, under  the  auspices  of  Oglethorpe.  The  Moravians,  whom 
he  met  with  both  in  America  and  Germany,  completed  the  work 
which  Taylor  had  begun;  and  from  their  beautiful  establishments 
he  also  learned  many  principles  of  that  wonderful  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  so  successfully  mtroduced  among  his  followers. 
Wesley  continued  his  labors  with  earnestness ;  but  these  were 
also  attended  with  some  extravagances,  which  Dr.  Potter,  the 
worthy  Bishop  of  London,  and  other  Churchmen,  could  not  under~ 
stand.  And  though  he  preached  with  great  popular  acceptance, 
and  gained  wonderful  eclat,  though  he  was  much  noticed  in  society 
and  even  dined  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  and  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  St.  James's,  still  the  churches  were  gradually 
ihu!  against  him.  When  Whitefield  returned  from  Georgia,  hav- 
kg  succeeded  Wesley  as  a  missionary  in  thai  colony,  and  finding 
so  much  opposition  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  although 
neither  he  nor  Wesley  had  seceded  from  the  Church ;  and,  above 
all,  excited  by  the  popular  favor  he  received,  —  for  the  churches 
would  not  hold  half  who  flocked  to  hear  him  preach, — he  resolved 
to  address  the  people  in  the  open  air.  The  excitement  he  pro- 
duced was  unparalleled      Near  Bristol,  he  some'jmes  assembled. 
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as  many  as  twenty  thousand.  But  they  were  chiefly  ihe  colliers, 
drawn  forth  from  their  subterranean  working  places.  But  his 
eloquence  had  equal  fascination  for  the  people  of  London  and  the 
vicinity.  In  Moorfields,  on  Kcnnington  Common,  and  on  Black- 
hoath,  he  sometimes  drew  a  crowd  of  forty  tliousand  people,  ai! 
jf  whom  could  hear  his  voice.  He  could  draw  tears  from  Hume, 
and  money  from  Dr.  Franklin.  He  could  convulse  a  coagrcgatioo 
with  terror,  and  then  inspire  them  with  the  brightest  hopes.  He 
was  a  greater  artist  tlian  Bossuet  or  Bourdaloue.  He  never  lost 
his  self-possession,  or  hesitated  for  appropriate  language.  ■  But  his 
great  pow<!r  was  in  his  thorough  earnestness,  and  almost  inspired 
enthusiasm.  No  one  doubted  his  sincerity,  and  all  were  impressed 
with  the  apir.luality  and  reality  of  the  great  trutlis  which  he  pre- 
sented. And  wonderful  results  followed  from  his  preachmg,  and 
from  that  of  his  brethren.  A  great  religious  revival  spread  over 
England,  especially  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the 
effects  of  which  last  to  this  day. 

Whitcfield  was  not  so  learned,,  or  mtellectual  as  Wesley.  He 
was  not  so  great  a  genius.  But  he  had  more  eloquence,  and  more 
warmth  of  disposition,  Wesley  was  a  system  maker,  a  metaphy- 
sician, a  logician.  He  was  also  profoundly  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  curiously  adapted  his  system  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  that  class  of  people  over  whom  he  had 
ihc  greatest  power.  Both  Wesley  and  Whitcfield  were  demanded 
By  their  times,  and  only  such  men  as  they  were  could  have  suc- 
ceeded. They  were  reproached  for  their  extravagances,  and  for 
a  zeal  which  was  confounded  with  fanaticism  ;  but,  had  they  been 
more  proper,  more  prudent,  more  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
great,  they  would  not  have  effected  so  much  good  for  their  coun- 
try. So  with  Luther..  Had  he  possessed  a  severer  taste,  had  he 
been  more  of  a  gentleman,  or  more  of  a  philosopher,  or  even  more 
humble,  he  would  not  so  signally  have  succeeded.  Germany,  and 
ihc  circamstanceg  of  the  age,  required  a  rough,  practical,  bold, 
impetoa^  reformer  to  lead  a  movement  against  dignitaries  and 
venerable  corruptions.  England,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
needed  a  man  to  arouse  the  common  people  to  a  &ense  of  their 
^iritual  condition ;  a  man  who  would  not  be  trammelled  by  his 
chun  h  i  who  would  not  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  expedi- 
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ency ;  who  would  trust  in  God,  and  labor  under  peculbr  discour- 
agement and  self-denial. 

Wesley  was  Ike  Lulhcr  in  another  respect.  He  quarrelled  with 
those  who  would  not  conform  to  all  his  views,  whether  (hey  liad 
heen  friends  or  foes.  He  had  been  attracted  by  the  Moravians. 
I'heir  simplicity,  fervor,  and  sedateness  had  won  his  regard.  But 
when  the  Moravians  maintained  that  there  was  delusion  in  (hose 
ravings  which  Wesley  considered  as  the  work  of  grace,  when 
they  asserted  that  sin  would  remain  with  even  regenerated  man 
until  death,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  lo  expect  the  purification  of  the 
Roul  by  works  of  self-denial,  Wesley  opposed  them,  and  slandered 
them.  He  also  entered  the  lists  against  his  friend  and  fcHow- 
laborer,  Whitefield.  The  latter  did  not  agree  with  him  respecting 
perfection,  nor  election,  nor  predestination ;  and,  when  this  disa- 
greement had  become  fixed,  an  alienation  took  place,  succeeded 
by  actual  bitterness  and  hostility.  Wesley,  however,  in  his  latter 
days,  manifested  greater  charity  and  liberality,  and  was  a  mode! 
of  patience  and  gentleness.  ■  He  became  finally  reconciled  to 
Whitefield,  and  the  union  continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  at 
Newburyport,  in  1770. 

The  greatness  of  Wesley  consisted  in  devising  that  wonderful 
church  polity  which  still  governs  the  powerful  and  numerous  sect 
which  he  founded.  It  is  from  the  system  of  the  Methodists,  rather 
than  from  their  theological  opinions,  that  their  society  spread  so 
rapidly  over  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  which  numbered 
at  his  death,  seventy-one  thousand  persons  in  England,  and  forty. 
eight  thousand  in  this  country. 

And  yet  his  institution  was  not  wholly  a  matter  of  calculation, 
but  was  gradually  developed  as  circumstances  arose.  When  con- 
tributions  were  made  towards  building  a  meeting-house  in  Bristol, 
it  was  observed  that  most  of  the  brethren  were  poor,  and  coidd 
afford  but  little.  Then  said  one  of  the  number,  "  Put  eleven  of 
the  poorest  with  me,  and  if  ihey  give  any  thing,  it  is  well.  I  -win 
call  on  each  of  them  weekly,  and  if  they  give  nothing,  I  will  giva 
for  them  as  well  as  for  myself."  This  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
system  of  supervision.  In  the  course  of  the  weekly  calls,  the 
persons  who  had  undertaken  for  a  class  discovered  some  irregu- 
larities among  those  for  whose  contributions  they  were  responsible. 
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and  reported  ihcm  to  Wesley.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  what  he  hart 
long  desired.  He  called  together  the  leaders,  and  desired  that 
each  should  make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  behavior  oi'  all 
undc;r  iheir  respective  supervision.  They  did  so.  The  custom 
was  embraced  by  the  whole  body,  and  became  fundamental.  Bui 
it  «a?  -oon  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  visit  each  person  separately 
in  his  own  house  weekly,  and  then  it  was  determined  that  all  iho 
members  of  the  class  should  assemble  together  weekly,  when 
quarrels  could  be  made  up,  and  where  they  might  be  mutually 
profited  by  each  other's  prayers  and  exhortations.  Thus  the 
system  of  classes  and  class-leaders  arose,  which  hears  the  same 
relation  to  the  society  at  large  that  town  meetings  do  to  the  state 
or  general  government  in  the  American  democracy -—which,  as  il 
is  known,  constitute  the  genius  of  our  political  instilufions. 

Itinerancy  also  forms  another  great  feature  of  Methodism  ;  and 
this  resulted  from  accident.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  and  pecu- 
liarity of  genius  to  take  advantage  of  accidents  and  circumstances. 
It  cannot  create  them.  Wesley  had  no  church ;  but,  being  an 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  and  a  fellow  of  a  college 
beside,  he  had  the  right  to  preach  in  any  pulpit,  and  in  any  dio- 
cese. But  the  pulpits  were  closed  against  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  peculiarities ;  so  he  preached  wherever  he  could  collect  a  con- 
gregation. Itinerancy  and  popularity  gave  him  notoriety,  and  flat- 
tered ambition,  of  which  he  was  not  wholly  divested.  He  and 
hia  brethren  wandered  into  every  section  of  England,  from  the 
Northumbrian  moorlands  to  the  innermost  depths  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  in  the  most  tumultuous  cities  and  in  the  most  unfrequented 
namlels. 

As  he  was  the  father  of  the  sect,  all  appointments  were  made 
by  him,  and,  as  he  deserved  respect  and  influence,  the  same  be- 
clime  unbounded.  When  power  was  vested  to  an  unlimited  extent 
in  his  hands,  and  when  the  society  had  become  numerous  and 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  temtory,  he  divided  England  mto 
circuits,  and  each  circuit  had  a  certain  number  of  ministers  ap- 
pointed to  it.  But  he  held  out  no  woridly  rewards  as  lures.  The 
conditions  which  he  imposed  were  hard.  The  clergy  were  to  labor 
with  patience  and  assiduity  on  a  mean  pittance,  with  no  hope  of 
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wealth  or  ease.  Kewarda  were  to  be  given  them  by  no  earthly 
jaiJge,  The  only  recompense  for  toil  and  hunger  was  that  of  the 
original  aoostles  —  the  approval  of  their  consciences  and  the  faYor 
of  Heaven. 

To  prevent  the  overbearing  intolerance  and  despotism  of  the 
people,  the  chapels  were  Dot  owned  by  the  congregation  nor  even 
vested  in  trustees,  but  placed  af  the  absolute  disposal  of  Mi,  Wes- 
ley and  the  conference. 

If  the  rule  of  Wesley  was  not  m  accordance  witli  democraiic 
principles,  still  its  perpetuation  ia  the  most  zealous  of  democratic 
communities,  and  its  escape,  thus  far,  from  the  ordinary  fate  of  all 
human  institutions,  —  that  of  corruption  and  decay, — sliows  io  re- 
markable wisdom,  and  also  the  great  virtue  of  those  who  have 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  society.  It  effected,  especially  in 
England, — what  the  Established  Church  and  the.various  form  of 
Dissenters  could  not  do, — the  religious  renovation  of  the  lower 
classes  ;  it  met  their  wants ;  if  stimulated  their  enthusiasm.  And 
while  Methodism  promoted  union  and  piety  among  the  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  ignorant  and  poor,  it  did  not  undermine  their 
loyalty  or  attachment  to  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 
Other  Dissenters  were  often  hostile  to  the  government,  and  have 
been  impatient  under  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  England ;  but 
the  Methodists,  taught  subordmation  to  superiors  and  rulers,  and 
liave  ever  been  patient,  peaceful,  and  quiet. 


EBPERENOEi.  —  Lord  Mahon'a History  stould  be  partioularlj  read ;  also 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole.  Consult  Smollett's  and  Tindall's  History 
of  England,  and  Belsham's  History  of  George  IL  Smyth's  Lectuiea  are 
very  valuable  on  this  period  of  English  history.  See,  also,  Bolingbroke  i 
State  of  Parties  ;  Burke's  Appeal  ttora  the  Old  to  the  New  "Whigs ;  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Characters ;  and  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates.  Kemi- 
niatences  by  Horace  'Walpole.  For  additional  information  respecting  thfl 
South  Sea  sohemo,  see  Anderson's  and  Macpherson'a  Histories  of  Com- 
merce, and  Smyth's  Lectures.  The  lives  of  the  Pretenders  have  been 
well  written  by  Ray  and  Jesse.  Tytler's  Hisf^cy  of  Scotland  should 
be  consulted ;  and  Wayerley  may  be  read  -nith  profit.  The  rise  of  the 
Methodists,  tho  great  event  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  has  been  generally 
r^Bctod.  Lord  Mahon  has,  however,  written  a  valuable  chapter.  So* 
•Isn  Wesley's  Letters  and  Diary,  and  Lives,  by  Southey  and  Moore. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

TUB  COLONIZATION  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  EAST  INDIUB. 

DuKiNG  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Engl  lib 
colonies  in  America,  and  the  East  India  Company's  settlements 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  ministers,  and  became  of  consid- 
erable political  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  time  to  consider  tlio 
history  of  colonization,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and  not  only 
by  the  English,  but  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  French. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  new  world  by  Europeans,  and  their 
conquests  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the  old,  were  made  cliiefly 
in  view  of  commercial  advantages.  The  love  of  money,  that  root 
of  all  evil,  was  overruled  by  Providence  in  the  discovery  of  new 
worlds,  and  the  diffusion  of  European  civilization  in  countries 
inhabited  hy  savages,  or  worn-out  Oriental  races.  But  the  meie 
ignoble  love  of  gain  was  not  the  only  motive  which  mcited  the 
Europeans  to  navigate  unknown  oceans  and  colonize  new  contj 
nents.  Tliere  was  also  another,  and  this  was  the  sprnt  of  enter 
prise,  which  magically  aroused  the  European  mmd  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  Marco  Polo,  when  he  visited  the  East , 
the  Portuguese,  when  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Co- 
lumbus, when  he  discovered  America ;  and  Magellan,  when  he 
entered  the  South  Sea,  were  moved  by  curiosity  and  love  of  sci- 
ence, more  than  by  love  of  gold.  But  the  vast  wealth,  which  t!ie 
newly- discovered  countries  revealed,  stimulated,  in  tlie  breasts  of 
the  excited  Europeans,  (he  powerful  passions  of  ambition  and  ava 
lice ;  and  the  needy  and  grasping  governments  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Holland,  France,  and  England  patronized  adventurers  to  tho 
new  El  Dorado,  and  furnished  them  with  ships  and  stores,  in  the 
hope  of  receivmg  a  share  of  the  profits  of  their  expedition.  And 
they  were  not  disappointed.  Although  many  disasters  happened 
to  the  early  navigators,  still  country  after  country  was  added  to 
Jie  possessions  of  European  kings,  and  vast  sums  of  gold  and 
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Silver  were  melted  into  European  coin.  No  conquests  were  ever 
more  sudden,  and  brilliant  than  those  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  noi 
uid  wealth  ever  before  so  suddenly  enrich  the  civilized  world.  Bui 
sudden  and  unlawful  gains  produced  their  natural  fruit.  All  the 
worst  evils  which  flow  from  extravagancy,  extortion,  and  pride  pre- 
vtuled  in  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  those  advantages  and 
possessions,  which  had  been  gained  by  enterprise,  were  turned  into 
a  curse,  for  no  wealth  can  balance  the  vices  of  avarice,  injustice, 
and  cruelly. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  early  settlements  of  America 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards.  Their  conquests  were  the  most 
brilliant,  and  proved  the  most  worthless.  The  spirit  which  led 
to  their  conquests  and  colonization  was  essentially  that  of  avarice 
and  ambition.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  reli^ous  zeal, 
m  some  mstances,  was  the  animating  principle  of  the  adventurers 
and  of  those  what  patronized  them. 

The  first  colony  ^as  established  m  Hrspaniola,  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  St.  Domingo,  a  short  time  after  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  The  mints  of  the  i-sland  were,  at  that 
period,  very  productive,  and  the  aggrcssne  Spaniards  soon  com- 
pelled the  unhappy  natives  to  labor  in  them,  under  their  governor, 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  But  Hispaniola  was  not  sufficiently  large  or 
productive  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  governor,  and  Porto  Kieo 
was  conquered  and  enslaved,  Cuba  also,  in  a  few  years,  was 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Spain, 

At  length,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  explored  the  coasts  of  the 
Main  land,  prepared  to  invade  and  conquer  the  populous  territories 
of  Montezuma,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  The  people  whom  he  gov- 
erned had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  having  a 
regular  government,  a  system  of  laws,  and  ao  established  priest- 
nood.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  means  of  recording  greax 
events,  and  possessed  considerable  skill  in  many  useful  and  oma 
nieiila!  arts.  They  were  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  cities 
were  ornamented  with  palaces  and  gardens.  But  their  riches 
were  irresistible  objects  of  desire  to  the  European  adventurers, 
and,  therefore,  proved  their  misfortune.  The  story  of  their  con- 
quest by  Fernando  Cortez  need  not  here  be  told :  familiarized  at 
are  all  readers  and  students  with  the  exquisite  and  artistic  narra 
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live  of  ihe  great  American  historian,  whose  work  and  who^o  fame 
can  only  perish  with  the  language  itself. 

About  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Pizarro  lanJeij 
in  Peru,  which  country  was  soon  added  to  the  dominions  of  Philip 
II.  And  the  government  of  that  country  was  eien  more  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  than  that  of  Mexico.  All  Indians  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty  were  compelled  to  work  m  the  mmes ,  and 
so  dreadful  was  the  forced  labor,  that  four  out  of  fi\e  of  those 
who  worked  in  them  were  supposed  to  perish  annuallj  There 
wag  no  limit  to  Spanish  rapacity  and  cruelty,  and  it  was  exercised 
over  all  the  other  countries  which  were  subdued  —  Chili,  Florida, 
and  the  West  India  Islands. 

Enormous  and  unparalleled  quantities  of  the  precious  metala 
were  sent  to  Spain  from  the  countries  of  the  new  world.  But, 
from  the  first  discovery  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  mother  country 
declined  in  wealth  and  political  importance.  With  ihe  increase 
of  gold,  the  price  of  labor  and  of  provision,  and  of  all  articles  of 
manufacturing  industry,  also  increased,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  Spaniards  were  insensible  to  this  truth,  and,  insteao 
of  cultivating  the  soil  or  engaging  in  manufactures,  were  contented 
with  the  gold  which  came  from  the  colonies.  This,  for  a  wruJe, 
enriched  them ;  but  it  was  soon  scattered  over  all  Christendom,  and 
was  exchanged  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Industry  and  art  de- 
clined, and  those  countries  alone  were  the  gainers  which  produced 
those  articSes  which  Spain  was  obliged  to  purchase. 

Portugal  soon  rivalled  Spain  in  the  extent  and  richness  of  colo- 
nial possessions.  .  Brazil  was  discovered  in  1501,  and,  in  about 
half  a  century  after,  was  colonized.  The  native  Brazilians,  infe- 
rior in  civilization  lo  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  were  still  less 
ible  tliati  they  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Europeans.  They  were 
gradually  subdued,  and  their  beautiful  and  fertile  country  came 
into  possession  of  the  victors.  But  the  Portuguese  also  extended 
their  empire  in  the  East, as  well  as  in  Ihe  West  After  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
he  early  navigators  sought  simply  to  be  enriched  by  commerep 
witli  the  Indies.  They  found  powerful  rivals  in  the  Arabs,  who 
had  heretofore  monopolized  the  trade.  In  order  lo  secure  their 
riimmcrce,  and   also  to  protect   themselves   against  their   rivals 
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nnd  cQemies,  the  Portuguese,  under  the  guidance  of  Albuquerque, 
procured  a  grant  of  land  in  India,  from  one  of  the  native  princes. 
Soon  after,  Goa  waa  reduced,  and  became  the  seat  of  goveru. 
ment ;  and  territorial  acquisition  commenced,  which,  having  (won 
continued  nearly  three  centunes  by  jjie  various  European  powers, 
IS  still  progressive.  In  about  sixty  years,  the  Portuguese  had 
established  a  great  empire  in  the  East,  which  included  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  whole  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del  coasts,  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  numerous  islands  of  the  [p- 
dian  Ocean.  They  bad  effected  a  settlement  in  China,  obtained  a 
free  trade  with  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  received  tribute  from 
the  rich  Islands  of  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

The  same  moral  effects  happened  to  Portugal,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Indies,  that  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizorro  pro- 
duced on^  Spain.  Goa  was  tlie  most  depraved  spot  in  the  world: 
and  the  vices  which  wealth  engendered,  wherever  the  Europeans 
formed  a  settlement,  can  now  scarcely  be  believed.  When  Portu- 
gal  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Philip  II.,  the  ruin  of  her  settle- 
ments commenced.  They  were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  more  mora!,  more  united  and  enterprising,  though  they  pro. 
voked,  by  their  arrogance  and  injustice,  the  hostility  of  the  Eastern 
princes. 

The  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  succeeded 
those  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1595,  Cornelius  Houtman  sailed, 
with  a  well-provided  fleet,  for  the  land  of  gems  and  spices.  A 
company  was  soon  incorporated,  in  Holland,  for  managing  the 
Indian  trade.  Settlements  were  firet  made  in  the  Moluccas  Islands, 
which  soon  extended  to  the  possession  of  the  Island  of  Java,  and 
to  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  The  Dutch  then 
gained  possession  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which  they  retained 
until  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  English'.  But  their  empire 
was  only  mainfamed  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure ; 
nor  were  they  any  exception  to  the  other  European  colonists  ind 
adventurers,  in  the  indulgence  of  all  those  vices  which  degrado 
our  nature. 

Neither  the  French  nor  the  English  made  any  important  con- 
quests m  tne  East,  when  compared  with  those  of  U>e  Portuguese 
nnd  Duich.     Nor  did  their  acquisitions  in  America  equal  those  of 
37 
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tiie  Sfaniards.     But  they  were  more  important  ;n  tleir  ultimaio 
results, 

English  enterprise  was  mamfested  shortly  after  the  first  vo;-age 
of  Columbus.     Henry  VII.  was  sufficiently  « 


and  avaricious,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  a  Venetian, 
Bristol,  by  the  name  of  CaSot ;  and,  in  1495,  he  commissioned 
him  to  sail  ander  the  banner  of  England,  to  take  possession  of  any 
new  countries  he  nflght  discover.  Accordingly,  in  about  two  years 
after,  Cabot,  with  his  second  son,  Sebastian,  embarked  at  Bristol, 
in  one  of  the  king's  ships,  attended  by  four  smaller  vessels, 
equipped  by  the  merchants  of  that  enterprising  city. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  of  Columbus,  and  other  early  navigators, 
that  the  West  India  Islands  were  not  far  from  the  Indian  comment, 
he  concluded  that,  if  he  steered  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  he 
should  reach  India  by  a  shorter  course  than  that  pursued  by  the 
great  discoverer.  Accordingly,  sailing  in  that  course,  he  discov^ 
ered  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edwards',  and,  soon  after,  the  coast 
of  North  America,  along  which  he  sailed,  from  Labrador  to  Vir- 
gittia.  But,  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  westerly  passage  to 
India,  he  returned  to  England,  without  attempting,  either  by  setde- 
ment  or  conquest,  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  great  continent  which 
the  English  were  the  second  to  visit,  of  all  the  European  nations. 

England  was  prevented,  by  various  circumstances,  from  deriving 
immediate  advantage  from  the  discovery.  The  unsettled  state  of 
the  country ;  the  distractions  arising  from  the  civil  wars,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Eeformation ;  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
sordid  nature  of  the  king, — were  unfavorable  to  settlements  which 
promised  no  immediate  advantage  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  any  deliberate  plana  were  made  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  North  America.  The  voyages  of  Frobisher  and  Dralte 
had  aroused  a  spirit  of  adventure,  if  they  had  ijpt  gratified  the 
(hirst  for  gold. 

Among  those  who  felt  an  intense  interest  in  the  new  world,  was 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  intrepid 
boldness  He  secured  from  Elizabeth  (1578)  a  liberal  patent, 
and  sailed,  with  a  considerable  body  of  adventurers,  for  the  new 
world.  But  he  took  a  too  northerly  direction,  and  his  largest  vea- 
•el  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.   The  enterprise 
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from  vanoiia  causes,  completely  failed,  and  the  intrepid  navigator 
iost  his  life. 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  times  raised  up,  however,  a  greater  genius,  and 
tt  more  accomplished  adventurer,  and  no  less  a  pereonago  than 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh^lhe  favorite  of  the  queen ;  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  the  most  elegant  courli'er  of  the  age ;  a  soldier,  a  phi- 
losopher,  and  a  statesman.  He  obtained  a  patent,  substantially 
liie  same  as  that  which  had  been  bestowed  on  Gilbert.  In  1584, 
Kaleigh  despatched  two  small  exploring  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Amidas  and  Barlow,  which  seasonably  arrived  otf  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  From  the  favorable  report  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  a  larger  fleet,  of  seven  ships,  was  despatched  to  Amer- 
ica, commanded  by  Sir  Kichard  Grenville.  But  he  was  diverted 
from  his  course  by  the  prevailing  passion  for  predatory  enterprise, 
and  hence  only  landed  one  hundred  and  eight  men  at  Boanoke, 
(1585.)  The  government  of  this  feeble  band  was  inlrubted  to 
Captain  Lane.  But  the  passion  for  gold  led  to  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  natives.  The  colony  became  enfeebled  and  reduced,  and 
the  adventurers  returned  to  England,  {]586,)  bringing  with  ihem 
some  knowledge  of  the  countty,  and  also  that  singular  weed,  which 
rapidly  enslaved  the  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  great  staple  commodities  io  the  trade  of  the 
civilized  world.  Modem  science  has  proved  it  to  be  a  poison,  and 
modem  philanthropy  has  lifted  up  its  waming  voice  against  the  use 
of  it.  But  when  have  men,  in  their  degeneracy,  been  governed 
by  their  reason  >  What  logic  can  break  the  power  of  habit,  or 
counteract  the  seductive  influences  of  those  excitements  which  fill 
the  mind  wifli  visionary  hopes,  and  lull  a  tumultuous  spirit  into  the 
repose  of  pleasant  dreams  and  oblivions  joys  ?  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
to  his  shame  or  his  misfortune,  was  among  the  firat  to  patronize  a 
custom  which  has  proved  more  injurious  lo  civilized  nations  thaa 
even  the  use  of  opium  itself,  because  it  is  more  universal  ana 
more  insidious. 

But  smoking  was  simply  an  amusement  wifli  him.  He  soon 
:uraed  his  flioughts  to  the  reestablish  men  t  of  his  colony.  Even 
before  the  return  of  the  company  under  Lane,  Sb  Richard  Gren- 
ville had  visited  the  Roanoke,  with  the  necessary  stores.  But  Iw 
■rrived  too  late;  flie  colony  was  ahandoned. 
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But  nothing  could  abate  the  zeal  of  the  most  enterprising  genus 
of  tlio  age.  In  1587,  he  despatched  three  more  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  White,  who  founded  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
But  no  betler  success  attended  the  new  band  of  colonists.  White 
sailed  for  England,  to  secure  new  supplies ;  and,  when  he  returned, 
he  found  no  traces  of  the  colony  he  had  planted ;  and  no  subae- 
quetit  ingen  lity  or  labor  has  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest 
vestige. 

The  patience  of  Raleigh  was  not  wasted ;  but  new  objects  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  he  parted  with  his  patent,  which  made  him  the 
proprietary  of  a  great  part  of  the  Southern  States.  Nor  were 
there  any  new  attempts  at  colonisation  until  1606,  in  the  reign  of 
James. 

Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Ferdiftand  Gorges,  a  man  of  greal 
wealth  ;  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of  England  ;  Richard 
Hakluyt,  the  historian  ;  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  navigator,  and 
John  Smith,  the  enthusiastic  adventurer, — King  James  I.  granted 
a  royal  charter  to  two  rival  companies,  for  the  colonization  of 
America.  The  first  was  composed  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
merchants,  in  and  about  London,  who  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
occupy  regions  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  degrees  of  nonh 
latitude.  The  other  company,  composed  of  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants in  the  west  of  England,  had  assigned  to  thorn  the  territory 
between  forty-one  and  forty-five  degrees.  But  only  the  first  com- 
pany succeeded. 

The  territory,  appropriated  to  the  London  or  southern  colony, 
preserved  the  name  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth, —Virginia.  The  colonists  were  authorized  to 
'.ransport,  free  of  the  custom-house,  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
what  arms  and  provisions  they  required  ;  and  their  children  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  liberties,  in  the  Amer- 
ican settlements,  that  Engli^men  had  at  home.  They  had  the 
right  to  search  for  mines,  to  coin  money,  and,  for  twenty-one 
years,  to  impose  duties,  on  vessels  trading  to  tiieir  harbors,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony.  But,  after  this  period,  the  duty  was  to  be 
taken  for  the  king,  who  also  preserved  a  control  over  both  the 
councils  established  for  the  government  of  the  colony,— the  one 
in  England  itself,  and  the  other  in  Vir^ia;  a  control  inconsistent 
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with  those  liberties  which  the  colonisfs  subsequently  asserted  and 
secured. 

Tne  London  Company  promptly  applied  themselves  to  the  senle- 
ment  of  their  territories;  and,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  a 
squaoron  of  three  small  vessels  set  sail  for  the  new  world  ;  and, 
Oil  May  13,  1607,  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  five  men, 
without  families,  disembarked  at  Jamestown.  This  was  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  America  by  the  English,  But  great 
misfortunes  afflicted  them.  Before  September,  one  half  of  the 
colonists  had  perished,  and  the  other  half  were  suffering  from  fam- 
ine, dissension,  and  fear.  The  president,  Wingfield,  attempted  to 
embezzle  the  public  stores,  and  escape  to  the  West  Indies.  Ho 
was  supplanted  in  his  command  by  Katclifle,  a  man  without  ca- 
pacity.  But  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  in  the  person  of  Captiun 
John  Smith,  who  extricated  the  suffering  and  discontented  band 
from  the  evils  which  impended.  Ho  had  been  a  traveller  and  a 
warrior ;  had  visited  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt ;  fought  in  Holland 
and  Hungary ;  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Wallachia,  and  sent 
as  a  slave  to  Constantinople.  Removed  to  a  fortress  in  the  Crimea, 
and  subjected  to  the  hardest  tasks,  he  yet  contrived  to  escape,  and, 
after  many  perils,  reached  his  native  country.  But  greater  hard- 
ships and  dangers  awaited  him  in  the  new  world,  to  which  he  was 
impelled  by  his  adventurous  curiosity.  Ho  was  surprised  and  taken 
by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians,  when  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  and 
would  have  been  murdered,  had  it  not  been  for  his  remarkable 
presence  of  mind  and  singular  sagacity,  united  with  the  inter- 
cession of  the  famous  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  a  great  Indian 
chief,  from  whom  some  of  the  best  families  mVirgmia  arc  de- 
scended. It  would  be  pleasant  to  detail  the  romantic  incidents  of 
th's  brief  captivity ;  but  our  limits  forbid  Smith,  when  he  returned 
tc  Jamestown,  found  his  company  reduced  to  forty  men ,  and  they 
were  discouraged  and  disheartened.  Moreover,  they  were  a  differ- 
ent class  of  men  from  those  who  colonized  New  England.  They 
were  gentlemen  adventurers  connected  with  aristocratic  families, 
were  greedy  for  gold,  and  had  neither  the  fortitude  nor  the  habiM 
requisite  for  success.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  labor,  at 
least  with  the  axe  and  plough.  Smith  earnestly  wrote  to  the 
rouncil  of  the  company  in  England,  to  send  carpenters,  husband- 
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men,  gurdeners,  fishermen,  and  blacltsmiths,  instead  of  "  vagabond 
gentlemen  and  goldsmiths,"  But  he  had  to  organize  a  colony 
with  such  materials  as  avarice  or  adventuroias  curiosity  had  sent  to 
America,  And,  in  spile  of  dissensions  and  natural  indolence,  he 
succeeded  in  placing  it  on  a  firm  foundation  ;  surveyed  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  the  Susquehannah,  and  explored  ihe  inlets  of  the 
majestic  Potomac.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  complete  the 
work  which  he  had  so  beneficeotly  begun.  His  administration 
was  unacceptable  to  the  company  in  England,  who  cared  very 
little  for  the  welfare  of  the  infant  colony,  and  only  sought  a  profit- 
able investment  of  their  capital.  Tliey  were  disappointed  that 
mmes  of  gold  and  silver  had  not  been  discovered,  and  that  they 
themselves  had  not  become  enriched.  Even  the  substantial  wel- 
fare of  the  colony  displeased  them  ;  for  this  diverted  attention  from 
the  pursuit  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  original  patentees,  therefore,  sought  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  new  associates  and  a  new  charter.  And  a  new  charter 
was  accordingly  granted  to  twenty-one  peers,  ninety-eight  knights, 
and  a  great  number  of  doctors,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants. The  bounds  of  the  colony  were  enlarged,  the  council 
and  offices  in  Virginia  abolished,  and  the  company  in  Eng- 
land empowered  to  nominate  all  officers  in  the  colony.  Lord 
Delaware  was  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
company,  and  a  squadron  of  nine  ships,  with  five  hundred  em'., 
grants  were  sent  to  Vir^nia.  But  these  emigrants  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  profligate  young  men,  whom  their  aristocratic  friends 
sent  away  to  screen  themselves  from  shame ;  broken  down  gentle- 
men, too  lazy  to  work;  and  infamous  dependants  on  powerful 
families.  They  threw  the  whole  colony  into  confusion,  and  pro- 
voked, by  their  aggression  and  folly,  the  animosities  of  the 
Indians,  whom  Smith  had  appeased.  The  settlement  at  James- 
town was  abandoned  to  famine  and  confusion,  and  would  have 
Been  deserted  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware, with  ample  supplies  and  new  recruits.  His  administration 
was  wise  and  efficient,  and  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  if  he 
did  not  secure  the  wealdi  which  was  anticipated. 

In  1612,  the  company  obtained  a  third  patent,  by  which  a!!  the 
islands  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore  were 
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granted  lo  the  patentees,  and  by  which  a  portion  of  the  power 
heretofore  vested  in  the  council  was  transferred  to  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  pohlical  rights  of  the  colonists  remained  the  same 
bat  they  acquired  gradually  peace  and  tranquillity.  Toliacco  was 
extensively  cultivated,  and  proved  a  more  fruitful  source  of  wealth 
tlian  mines  of  stiver  or  gold. 

The  jealousy  of  arbitrary  power,  and  impatieace  of  libenVj 
among  the  new  settlers,  induced  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1619, 
to  reinstate  them  in  the  full  possession  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen ; 
and  he  accordingly  convoked  a  Provincial  Assembly,  the  first  ever 
held  in  A  1     h  d    f  h    g    emor,  the  council,  and 

a  numbe      f  b    g    =e       1       d  by   1  ven  existing  boroughs 

of  the  col    y     Tl      d  1  b  ra  d  1        of  this  infant  legisla- 

ture were  ra  mi  d  E  1  d  f  pp  val ;  and  so  wise  and 
judicious  h         1      tl  p    y  soon  after,  approved  and 

ratified  th  pi  f  m  f  h  ^nd  a  ly  npened  into  the  American 
representative  system. 

The  guarantee  of  political  rights  led  to  a  rapid  colonizafioa. 
"  Men  were  now  willing  to  regard  Virginia  as  their  home.  They 
fell  lo  building  houses  and  planting  com."  Women  were  induced 
to  leave  the  parent  country  to  become  the  wives  of  adventurous 
planters  ;  and,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  thirty-five  hundred 
persons,  of  both  seses,  found  their  way  to  Virginia.  In  the  year 
1620,  a  Dutch  ship,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  arrived  in  James 
River,  and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale  ;  and,  as  they  were 
found  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  in  a  southern  climate,  than 
the  Europeans,  they  were  continually  imported,  until  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  was  composed  of  slaves. 
Thus  was  introduced,  at  this  eariy  period,  that  lasting  system  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  which  has  proved  already  an  immeasurable 
misfortune  to  the  country,  as  well  as  a  disgrace  lo  Ihe  institulionu 
of  republican  liberty,  but  which  is  lamented,  in  many  instances,  by 
no  class  with  more  sincerity  than  by  those  who  live  by  the  produw 
of  slave  labor  itself. 

The  succeeding  year,  which  witnessed  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes, beheld  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  before  the  mtrodnc- 
lion  of  cotton,  was  the  great  staple  of  southern  produce. 

Ill  1 632,  the  long-suppressed  enmity  of  the  Indians  broke  out  ir 
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a.  savage  attempt  to  murder  the  whole  colony.  A  plot  had  been 
formed  by  which  all  tlie  English  settlements  were  to  be  attackeii 
©tt  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour.  The  conspiracy  waa 
betrayed  by  a  friendly  Indian,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  a  fearful 
massacre  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  inhabitants. 
Then  followed  all  the  evils  of  an  Indian  war,  and  the  settleraenta 
were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight  plantations ;  and  it  waa  not 
until  after  a  protracted  struggle  that  the  colonists  regained  their 
prosperity. 

Scarcely  had  hostilities  with  the  Indians  commenced  before 
dissensions  among  the  company  ia  England  led  to  a  q  a  el  w  h 
the  king,  and  a  final  abrogation  of  their  charter.  Tl  e  co  pa  y 
was  too  large  and  too  democratic.  The  members  were  dissa  isfied 
that  so  little  gain  had  been  derived  from  the  colony ;  and  n  o  eo  er 
they  made  their  courts  or  convocations,  when  they  a..sembled  to 
discuss  colonial  matters,  the  scene  of  angry  poUtical  debate. 
There  was  a  court  party  and  a  country  party,  each  inflamed 
with  violent  poUtical  animosities.  The  country  party  was  the 
stronger,  and  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  arbitrary  monarch, 
who  looked  upon  their  meetings  "  as  but  a  semmary  to  a  seditions 
parliament."  A  royal  board  of  commissioners  were  appomted  to 
examine  the  afiairs  of  the  company,  who  reported  unfavorably ;. 
and  the  king  therefore  ordered  the  company  to  surrender  its 
charter.  The  company  refused  to  obey  an  arbitrary  mandate ; 
but  upon  its  refusal,  the  king  ordered  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to 
be  issued,  and  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench  decided,  of  course, 
in  favor  of  tlie  crown.  The  company  waa  accordingly  dissolved. 
But  the  dissolution,  though  arbitrary,  operated  beneficially  on  the 
colony.  Of  all  cramping  mstitutions,  a  sovereign  company  of 
merchants  is  the  most  so,  smce  they  seek  simply  commercial  gam, 
without  any  reference  to  the  political,  moral,  or  social  improve' 
nient  of  the  people  whom  they  seek  to  control. 

Before  King  James  had  completed  his  scheme  for  fhc  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  ho  died ;  and  Charles  I.  pursued  the  samo 
arbitrary  policy  which  bis  father  contemplated.  He  instituted  a 
government  which  combmed  the  unlimited  prerogative  of  an  abso- 
.i.te  prince  with  the  narrow  and  selfish  maxims  of  a  mercantiW 
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corporation.  Ho  monopolized  Uie  prof.B  of  is  trade,  and  em- 
powered  ilie  new  governor,  wliom  lie  appointed,  to  exeroise  lii. 
autlior.ty  will,  the  mo.t  nndi^niaed  nwrpalion  of  those  richt. 
which  flio  colonials  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  Han-oy".  disposihon 
was  congenial  with  the  rapacious  and  cruel  system  which  he  put- 
•iicd,  and  ho  acted  more  like  the  satrap  of  an  Eastern  prince 
than  the  representative  of  a  constitutional  inonaroh.  Tho  colonist, 
lemonstraled  and  complained ;  hut  their  appeals  to  tho  meroy  and 
justice  of  the  king  wore  disregarded,  and  Harvey  contbued  his 
course  of  insolence  and  tyranny  until  that  famous  parliament  was 
assembled  which  rebelled  against  the  folly  and  government  of 
Charles.  In  1641,  a  new  and  upright  governor.  Sir  Willimn 
Berkeley,  ms  sent  to  Virginia,  and  the  old  provincial  liberties 
were  restored.  In  the  contest  between  die  king  and  parliament 
Virginia  espoused  the  royal  cause.  When  tho  parliament  had 
triumphed  over  the  king,  Virginia  was  made  to  feel  the  force  of 
republican  displeasure,  and  oppressive  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  tho  trade  of  tho  colony,  which  were  tho  more  provoking  in 
view  of  the  indulgence  which  the  New  England  colonies  received 
from  the  protector.  A  revolt  ensued,  and  Sir  William  Berkeley 
was  foreed  from  his  retirement,  and  made  to  assume  the  govern- 
meat  of  the  rebellious  province.  Cromwell,  fortunately  for  Vir- 
ginia, but  unfortunately  for  the  world,  died  before  the  rebellion 
could  he  suppressed;  and  when  Charles  II.  was  restored,  Virginia 
joyfully  returned  to  her  allegiance.  The  supremacy  of  the  Churcli 
of  England  was  established  by  law,  stipends  were  allowed  to  her 
ministers,  and  no  clergymen  wore   permitted  to  exercise   their 


functions  but  such  as  held  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  „., 
England. 

But  Charles  II.  was  as  incapable  as  his  father  of  ptiisum. 
■  generous  and  just  policy  to  the  colonies,  and  narliament  itself 
looked  upon  the  colonies  as  a  source  of  profit  to  tne  nation,  rainer 
llinn  as  a  part  of  die  nation.  No  sooner  was  Charles  sealed  on 
the  throne,  than  parliament  imt,o-ed  d  I5  of  fi  e  per  cent,  on  all 
morebandise  exported  from,  or  npor  cd  n  o  any  of  the  domin 
ions  belonging  to  the  crewn ;  and  1  e  fa  ous  Navigation  Act  was 
passed,  which  oidainod  that  no  co  mod  es  should  be  imported 
mo  any  of  the  British  settlemon  s  b  e  scls  budt  in  England 
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or  in  her  colonies ;  and  thai  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo 
and  Bome  other  articles  produced  in  the  colonies,  should  be  shipped 
from  ihem  to  any  other  country  but  England.  As  a  compensa- 
tion, .the  colonies  were  permitted  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
lol)acco.  The  parliament,  soon  after,  in  1663,  passed  additional 
leatrictions ;  and,  advancing,  step  by  step,  gradually  subjected  the 
colonies  to  a  most  oppressive  dependence  on  the  mother  counlrj-, 
and  even  went  bo  far  as  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  several 
colonies  with  each  other.  Thia  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion, 
of  course,  produced  indignation  and  disgust,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  ultimate  rebellion,  Indian  hostilities  were  added  to  provincial 
discontent,  and  even  the  horrors  of  civil  war  disturbed  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  An  ambitious  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  by  the 
name  of  Bacon,  succeeded  m  fomentmg  dissension,  and  in  success- 
fully resisting  the  power  of  the  governor.  Providence  arrested  the 
career  of  the  rebel  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph ;  and  his  sickness 
and  deatii  fortunately  dissipated  the  tempest  which  threatened  lo 
be  fata!  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Virginia.  Berkeley,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  punished  the  offenders  with  a  severity 
which  ill  accorded  with  his  lenient  and  pacific  character.  His 
course  did  not  please  the  government  in  England,  and  he  was 
superseded  by  Colonel  Jeffries.  But  he  died  before  his  successor 
arrived.  A  succession  of  governors  administered  the  colony  as 
their  disposition  prompted,  some  of  whom  were  wise  and  able,  and 
others  tyrannical  and  rapacious. 

The  English  revolution  of  1688  product.-d  also  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony.  Its  dependence  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign  was  abolished,  and  its  chartered  liberties 
were  protected.  .  The  king  continued  to  appoint  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, and  the  pariiament  continued  to  oppress  the  trade  of  the 
colonists ;  but  they,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  the  rights  of  frecicst, 
and  rapidly  advanced  m  wealth  and  prosperity.  On  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  the  colony  contained  fifty  thousand  inhab- 
itants and  forty-eight  parishes;  and,  in  16TG,  the  custom!,  on 
tobacco  alone  were  collected  in  England  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  The  people  generally 
belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  clergy  each  received, 
HI  every  parish,  a  house  and  glebe,  together  with  sixteen  thousand 
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pounds  of  tobacco.  The  people  were  characterized  for  hospitality 
and  urbanity,  but  were  reproached  for  the  indolence  wb-ch  a 
residence  in  scattered  villages,  a  hot  climate,  and  negro  slavery 
must  almost  inevitably  lead  to.  Literature,  that  solace  of  the 
retined  and  luxurious  in  the  European  worid,  was  but  imperfectly 
cultivated ;  nor  was  religion,  in  its  stem  and  lofty  developments, 
the  animating  principle  of  life,  as  in  the  New  England  settlements. 
But  the  people  of  Vir^nia  were  richer,  more  cultivated,  and  more 
aristocratic  than  the  Puritans,-  more  refined  in  manners,  and  more 
pleasing  as  companions. 

The  settlements  in  New  England  were  made  by  a  very  different 
class  of  men  from  those  who  colonized  Vii^inia.  They  were  not 
adventurers  in  quest  of  gain ;  they  were  not  brol  en  down  gentle 
men  of  aristocratic  connections ;  they  were  not  tl  e  profligate  and 
dissolute  members  of  powerful  families.  Thej  were  Puritans 
they  belonged  to  the  middle  ranks  of  society;  they  were  men  of 
stem  and  lofty  virtue,  of  invincible  energy,  and  hard  and  iron 
wills  ;  they  detested  both  the  civil  and  religious  de-spotism  of  their 
times,  and  desired,  above  all  worldly  coiisideration  the  hbertj  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  tlieir  consciences 
They  were  chiefly  Independents  an4  Calvinists  among  whom 
religion  was  a  life,  and  not  a  dogma.  They  sought  sivage  w  ilds 
not  for  gain,  not  for  ease,  not  for  aggrandizement  but  for  liberty 
of  conscience;  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  inestimible  pnulege, 
they  were  ready  to  forego  a.l  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  cheerfully  m^et  all  the  dangers  and  make  all  the  sac- 
rifices which  a  residence  among  savage  Indians,  and  in  a  cold  and 
inhospitable  climate,  necessarily  incurred. 

The  efforts  at  colonization  attempted  by  the  company  in  the 
west  of  England,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  signally  failed. 
Gild  did  not  design  that  New  England  should  be  settled  by  a  band 
of  commercial  adventurers.  A  colony  was  permanently  planted 
at  Plymouth,  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  of  forty '^^r 
sons,  to  whom  James  had  granted  enormous  powers,  and  a  bell 
of  country  frem  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north 
latitude  in  width,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  length. 

On  the  5(h  of  August,  1620,  the  Mayflower  and  the  SpeedwelL 
freighted  with  the  first  Puritan  colony,  set  sail  from  Soothan?pton. 
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It  composed  a  band  of  religious  and  devoted  men,  with  tlieir  wivea 
and  children,  who  had  previously  sought  shelter  in  Holland  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rehgious  opinions.  The  smaller  vessel,  after 
a  trial  on  the  Atlantic,  was  found  incompetent  to  tlie  voyage,  and 
was  abandoned.  The  more  timid  were  allowed  to  disersbark  at 
„ld  Plymouth.  One  hundred  and  one  resolute  souls  again  set  sad 
HI  the  Mayflower,  for  the  unknown  wilderness,  with  all  its  count- 
l(!ss  dangers  and  miseries.  No  common  worldly  Interest  could 
iiave  sustained  their  souls.  The  first  adventurers  fembarked  for 
Virginia,  without  women  or  children ;  but  the  Purhans  made 
preparation  for  a  permanent  residence.  Providence,  agMnst  their 
design,  guided  their  little  vessel  to  the  desolate  shores  of  the  most 
Ixirrcn  part  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  9lh  of  November,  it  was 
iafely  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod.  On  the  11th,  the  colo- 
nists solemnly  bound  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  chose  John 
Carver  for  their  governor.  On  the  1  lib  of  December,  (O.  S.,)  aftei 
protracted  perils  and  suffermgs,  this  little  company  landed  on  Plym- 
outh Eock.  Before  the  opening  spring,  more  than  half  the  colony 
had  perished  from  privation,  fatigue,  and  sufferijig,  among  whom 
was  the  governor  hhnself.  In  the  autumn,  their  numbers  were 
recruited ;  but  all  the  miseries  of  famine  remained.  They  lived 
together  as  a  community ;  but,  for  three  or  four  months  together, 
they  had  no  com  whatever.  In  the  spring  of  1623,  each  family 
planted  for  itself,  and  land  was  assigned  to  each  person  in  perpetual 
fee.  The  needy  and  defenceless  colonists  were  fortunately  pre- 
served from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  since  a  famine  had  swept 
away  the  more  dangerous  of  their  savage  neighbors  ;  nor  did  hos- 
tilities commence  for  several  years.  God  protected  the  Pilgrims,  in 
their  weakness,  from  the  murderous  tomahawk,  and  from  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness.  They  suffered,  but  they  existed.  Their  numbers 
slowly  increased,  but  tliey  were  all  Puritans, — were  just  the  men 
to  colonize  the  land,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire. 
From  the  beginning,  a  strict  democracy  existed,  and  all  enjoyed 
ample  exemption  from  the  trammels  of  arbitrary  power.  No 
king  took  cognizance  of  their  existence,  or  imposed  upon  them  a 
despotic  governor.  They  appointed  their  own  rulers,  and  those 
rulera  governed  in  the  fear  of  God.  Township  independence 
csisted  from  the  firat;  and  this  is  the  nursery  and  the  geiiiua  of 
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American  Institutions.  The  Plymouth  colony  was  a  se!f-.(..i=t!tiitsd 
democracy ;  but  it  was  composed  of  Englishmen,  who  loved  their 
native  land,  and,  while  ihey  sought  unrestrained  freedom,  did  not 
disdain  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  and  a  proper  connection 
with  ihe  English  government.  They  could  not  obtain  a  royal 
cliartcr  from  the  king;  but  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  — 
a  new  company,  to  which  James  had  given  the  privileges  of  the 
old  one  — granted  all  the  privileges  which  the  colonists  desired. 
They  were  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  attention  from  the 
government,  or  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  great 'corporation, 

Unobtinisive  and  unfettered,  the  colony  slowly  spread.  But 
wherever  it  spread,  if  took  root.  It  was  a  free  which  Providence 
planted  for  ail  generations.  It  was  established  upon  a  rock.  It 
was  a  branch  of  the  true  church,  which  was  destined  to  defy 
Btorms  and  changes,  because  its  strength  was  in  the  Lord. 

But  all  parts  of  New  England  were  not,  at  first,  settled  by  Puri 
fan  Pilgrims,  or  from  motives  of  religion  merely.  The  council  of 
Plymouth  issued  grants  of  domains  to  various  adventurers,  who 
were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  gain.  John  Mason  received  a 
patent  for  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  Portsmouth 
and  Dover  had  an  existence  as  early  as  1623.  Gorges  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  whole  district  between  the  Piscalaqua  and  the  Kenne- 
bec. Saco,  in  1636,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  But 
the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mame,  having  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  patentees  in  regard  to  emolument  and  profit, 
were  not  very  flourishing. 

In  the  mean  lime,  a  new  company  of  Puritans  was  formed  for 
the  settlement  of  the  country  "around  Boston.  ITie  company  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  (1629,)  which  constituted  them  a  body  pol- 
itic, by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  It  conferred  on  the  colonists  the  rights  of  English 
subjects,  although  it  did  not  technically  concede  freedom  of  rcli. 
gious  worship,  or  the  privilege  of  self-government.  The  mam  oody 
of  the  colonists  settled  in  Salem.  They  were  a  band  of  devout 
and  lofty  characters ;  Calvinists  in  their  religious  creed,  and  repub- 
licans in  their  political  opinions.  Strict  independency  was  the 
ba?is  and  the  genius  of  their  church.  It  was  self-co  istituted,  and 
»11  !ta  officers  were  elected  by  the  members. 
28 
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The  charter  of  the  company  had  been  granted  to  a  corporation 
consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident  in  London,  and  was  more 
lilwral  thiin  could  have  been  expected  from  so  bigoted  and  zealous 
a  king  as  Charles  I.  If  it  did  not  directly  concede  the  rights  of 
Ofjnseience,  it  seemed  to  be  silent  respecting  tliem;  and  the  colonists 
»ore  left  to  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and  civil 
liberties.  The  intolerance  and  rigor  of  Archbishop  Laud  caused 
this  new  colony  to  be  rapidly  settled  ;  and,  as  many  distinguished 
men  desired  to  emigrate,  they  sought  and  secured,  from  the  com- 
pany in  England,  a  transfer  of  all  the  powers  of  government  to 
the  actual  settlers  in  America.  By  this  singular  transaction,  the 
municipal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists  were  establbhed  on 
a  firm  foundation. 

In  1630,  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred  persons,  with  Winthrop  as 
their  leader  and  governor,  emigrated  to  the  new  world,  and  settled 
first  in  Charlestown,  and  afterwards  in  Boston.  In  accordance 
with  the  charter  which  gave  them  such  unexpected  privileges, 
a  General  Court  was  a^embled,  to  settle  the  government.  But 
the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  was  given  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  church,  and  each  church  was  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  one  in  Salem.  It  cannot  be  said  tliat  a  strict  democracy  was 
established,  since  church  membership  was  the  condition  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  political  rights.  But  if  the  constitution  was  some- 
what aristocratic  and  exclusive,  aristocracy  was  not  based  on  wealth 
or  intellect.  The  Calvinists  of  Massachusetts  recognized  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  elect, — a  sort  of  theocracy,  in  which  only  the 
religious,  or  those  who  profe^ed  to  be  so,  and  were  admitted  to  be 
so,  had  a  right  to  rule.  This  was  the  notion  of  Cromwell  himself, 
the  great  idol  and  representative  of  the  Independents,  who  fancied 
that  the  government  of  England  should  be  intrusted  only  to  those  who 
were  capable  of  saving  England,  and  were  worthy  to  rule  England. 
As  his  parly  constituted,  in  his  eyes,  this  elect  body,  and  was,  iji 
reality,  the  best  party,  —  composed  of  men  who  feared  God,  and 
wenj  willing  to  be  ruled  by  his  laws,  —  therefore  his  party,  as  he 
iupposed,  had  a  right  to  overttuTi  thrones,  and  establish  a  new 
theocracy  on  earth. 

This  notion  was  a  delusion  in  England,  and  proved  fatal  to  all 
(hose  who  were  blinded  by  it.     Not  so  in  America.     Amid  the 
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unbroken  forests  of  New  England,  a  colony  of  men  was  planted 
who  generally  recognized  the  principles  of  Cromwell;  and  one  of 
tlie  best  governments  the  world  has  seen  controlled  the  turbulent, 
rewarded  the  upright,  and  protected  the  rights  and  property  of  all 
classes  with  almost  paternal  fidelity  and  justice.  The  colony,  how- 
aver, —  such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  such  the  degeneracy  of  hia 
nature,  —  was  doomed  to  dissension.  Bigotry,  from  which  no 
communities  or  mdividuals  are  fully  free,  drove  -some  of  the  best 
men  from  the  limits  of  the  colony.  Koger  Williams,  a  minister  in 
Salem,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  enlightened  men  of  his 
age,  sought  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  his  brethren  amid  the 
wilds  on  Narragansett  Bay.  In  June,  1636,  the  lawgiver  of  Khode 
Island,  with  five  companions,  embarked  in  an  Indian  canoe,  and, 
sailing  down  the  river,  landed  near  a  spring,  on  a  sheltered  spot, 
which  he  called  Providence.  He  was  gradually  joined  by  others, 
who  sympathized  with  hb  tolerant  spirit  and  enlightened  views,  and 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  became  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
for  many  years.  And  there  were  many  such.  The  Puritans  were 
too  earnest  to  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  differed  from  them 
on  great  religious  questions ;  and  a  difference  of  views  must  have 
been  expected  among  men  so  intellectual,  so  acute,  and  so  fearless 
in  speculation.  How  could  dissenters  from  prevailing  opinions 
fail  to  arise .'  —  mystics,  fanatics,  and  heretics  ?  The  idea  of 
special  divine  illumination — ever  the  prevailing  source  of  fanati- 
cism, in  all  ages  and  countries  —  led  astray  some  ;  and  the  desire 
for  greater  spiritual  liberty  animated  others.  Anne  Hutchinson 
adopted  substantially  the  doctrine  of  George  Fox,  that  the  spirit  ol 
God  illuminates  believers,  independently  of  his  written  word ;  and 
she  communicated  her  views  to  many  others,  who  became,  like 
her,  arrogant  and  conceited,  in  spite  of  their  many  excellent  qual- 
ities. Harry  Vane,  the  governor,  was  among  the  number.  But 
there  was  no  reasoning  with  fanatics,  who  fancied  tbemf^elvos 
especially  LKspired  ;  and,  as  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  col- 
ony, the  leaders  were  expelled.  Vane  himself  returned  to  England, 
DO  mingle  in  scenes  more  congenial  wth  his  excellent  but  excitabk 
jemper.  In  England,  this  illustrious  friend  of  Milton  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  librrtv,  and  ever 
remained  its  consistent  advocate  ;  opposing  equally  the  tyranny  o' 
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ihe  V.'ng,  and  ihe  encroachments  of  tliose  who  overturned  his 
throne. 

Connecticut,  though  assigned  to  a  company  in  England,  was 
earlv  colonized  hy  a  detachment  of  Pilgrims  from  Massachusetts. 
In  1635,  settlements  were  made  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wcth- 
ersfield.  The  following  year,  the  excellent  and  iiluslrious  Hooker 
led  a  company  of  one  hundred  persons  through  the  forests  to  thn 
delightful  hanks  of  the  Connecticut,  whose  rich  alluvial  soil  prom- 
ised an  easier  support  than  the  hard  and  stoay  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  They  were  scarcely  settled  before  the  Pequod  war 
commenced,  which  involved  all  'the  colonies  in  a  desperate  and 
bloody  contest  with  the  Indians.  But  the  Pequods  were  no  match 
for  Europeans,  especially  without  firearms;  and,  in  1637,  the 
tribe  was  nearly  annihilated.  The  energy  and  severity  exercised 
by  the  colonists,  fighting  for  their  homes,  struck  awe  in  the  minds 
of  the  savages ;  and  it  was  long  before  they  had  the  courage  to 
rally  a  second  time.  The  Puritans  had  the  spirit  of  Cromwell, 
and  never  hesitated  to  act  with  intrepid  boldness  and  courage, 
when  the  necessity  was  laid  upon  them.  They  were  no  advocates 
of  half  measures.  Their  subsequent  security  and  growth  are,  in 
no  slight  degree,  to  be  traced  to  these  rigorous  measures, —  meas- 
ureg  which,  in  those  times,  are  sometimes  denounced  as  too  severe, 
but  the  wisdom  of  which  can  scarcely  be  questioned  when  the 
results  are  considered.  All  the  great  masters  of  war,  and  of  war 
with  barbarians,  have  pursued  a  policy  of  unmitigated  severity ; 
and  when  a  temporizing  or  timid  course  has  been  adopted  with 
men  incapable  of  being  governed  by  reason,  and  animated  by  sav. 
age  passions,  that  course  has  failed. 

After  the  various  colonics  were  well  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  twenty  thousand  had  emigrated  from  ihp, 
motlier  country,  they  were  no  longer  regarded  with  benevolent 
Interest  hy  the  king  or  his  ministe/a.  The  Grand  Council  of 
Plymouth  surrendered  its  charter  to  Ine  king,  and  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  was  issued  against  the  Massachusetts  colnny.  But  the 
Puritans  refused  to  surrender  their  charter,  and  prepared  for  resist, 
anco  against  the  malignant  scheme  of  Strafford  and  Laud.  Before 
they  could  be  carried  into  execution,  the  struggle  between  the  kmg 
and  the  Long  Parliament  had  commenced.     The  less  resistance 
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was  forgotten  ia  the  greater.  The  colonics  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  a  bigoted  government.  When  the  parliament  triumphed,  ihej 
ivere  especially  favored,  and  gradually  iicquired  wealth  and  i>ower. 
The  diiFerent  colonies  formed  a  confederation  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  Dutch  and  French  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indians  on 
tlie  other.  And  this  happily  continued  for  half  a  centurj-,  and 
was  productive  of  very  important  results.  But  the  several  coionies 
continued  to  make  laws  for  their  own  people,  to  repress  anarchy, 
and  favor  the  cause  of  religion  and  unity.  They  did  not  always 
exhibit  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  They  destroyed  witches ; 
persecuted  the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  and  excluded  them  from 
their  settlements.  But,  with  the  exception  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, their  legislation  was  wise,  and  their  general  conduct  was  vir 
tuous.  They  encouraged  schools,  and  founded  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  They  preserved  the  various  peculiarities  of  Puritan 
ism  in  regard  to  amusements,  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
aiM  to  antipathy  to  any  thing  which  reminded  them  of  Rome,  ot 
even  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  Puritanism  was  not  an 
odious  crust,  a  form,  a  dogma.  It  was  a  life,  a  reality ;  and 
was  not  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  most  beautiful 
virtues  of  charity  and  benevolence,  in  a  certain  sphere.  It  was 
not  a  mere  traditional  Puritanism,  which  clings  with  disgusting 
tenacity  to  a  form,  when  the  spirit  of  love  has  departed ;  but  it 
i7as  a  harmonious  development  of  living  virtues,  which  sympa- 
thized with  education,  with  freedom,  and  with  progress ;  which 
united  men  together  by  the  bond  of  Christian  love,  and  incited 
them  to  deeds  of  active  benevolence  and  intrepid  moral  heroism. 
Nor  did  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  persecute  those  who  did  not  harmo- 
nize with  them  in  order  to  punish  them,  but  simply  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  to  preserve  in  their  midst,  and  in  their  original  purity, 
those  institutions  and  those  rights,  for  the  possession  of  which  tiiey 
left  then  beloved  native  land  for  a  savage  wilderness,  with  its 
countless  perils  and  miseries.  But  their  hardships  and  afflictiona 
were  not  of  long  continuance.  With  energy,  industry,  frugality, 
and  love,  they  soon  obtained  security,  comfort,  and  liealth.  And 
n  is  no  vain  and  idle  ima^nation  which  assigns  to  tLose  years, 
which  succeeded  the  successful  plantmg  of  the  colony,  the  period 
28* 
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of  the  greatest  happiness  and  virtue  which  New  E  iglaud  has  ever 

enjoyed. 

Equally  fortunate  with  the  Puritans  were  those  interesting 
people  who  settled  Pennsylvania,  If  the  Quakers  were  persecuted 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  New  England,  they  found  a  shelter 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  There  they  obtained  and  enjoyed 
that  freedom  of  religious  worship  which  had  been  denied  to  the 
great  founder  of  the  sect,  and  which  had  evi-n  been  withheld 
from  them  by  men  who  had  struggled  with  tl^-'m  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  exalted  privilege. 

In  1677,  the  Quakers  obtained  a  charter  wKich  recognized  the 
prmciple  of  democratic  equality  in  the  settlements  in  West  Jer- 
sey ;  and  in  1680,  William  Penn  received  from  the  king,  who 
was  indebted  to  his  father,  a  grant  of  an  extensive  territory, 
which  was  called  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  constituted  abso- 
lute proprietary.  He  also  received  a  liberal  charter,  and  gave  his 
people  privileges  and  a  code  of  laws  which  e3Keeded  in  liberality 
any  that  had  as  yet  been  bestowed  on  any  community.  In  1682 
he  landed  at  Newcastle,  and,  soon  after,  at  his  new  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  under  the  shelter  of  a  large,  spreading 
elm,  made  his  immortal  treaty  with  the  Indians.  He  proclaimed 
to  the  Indian,  heretofore  deemed  a  foe  never  to  be  appeased, 
the  principles  of  love  which  animated  Fox,  and  which  "  Mary 
Fisher  had  borne  to  the  Grand  Turk."  "  Wo  meet,"  said  the 
law^ver,  "  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will.  No 
advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  opennesa 
and  love.  I  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents  sometimes 
chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor  brothers  only,  for  brothers 
differ.  The  friendship  between  me  and  you  I  will  not  compare  to 
a  chain,  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  felling  tree  might 
break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  he  divided 
into  two  parts ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

Such  were  the  sublime  doctrmes  which  (he  illustrious  founder 
of  Pennsylvania  declared  to  the  Indians,  and  which  he  made  th« 
basis  of  his  government,  and  the  rule  of  his  intercourse  with  hia 
own  people  and  with  savage  tribes.  These  doctrines  were  already 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  and  they  also  found  a  rt 
in  the  souls  of  the  Indians.     The   sons  of  the  i 
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cnerished  the  recollection  of  tho  covenant,  and  never  forgot  ila 
principles.  While  all  tlie  other  settlements  of  the  Europeans  were 
suffering  from  the  hostility  of  the  red  man,  Pennsylvania  alone 
enjoyed  repose.  "  Not  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by 
aa  Indian." 

Wiiliam  Pcnn,  although  the  absolute  proprietor  of  a  tract  of 
country  which  was  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  England,  sought  no 
revenue  and  no  arbitrary  power.  He  gave  to  the  settlers  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  magistrates,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
.  and  only  reserved  to  himself  the  power  to  veto  the  bills  of  llie 
council  —  the  privilege  which  our  democracies  still  allow  to  their 


Such  a  colony  as  he  instituted  could  not  but  prosper.  Its  rising 
glories  were  proclaimed  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  the 
needy  and  distressed  of  all  countries  sought  this  realized  Utopia. 
In  two  years  after  Philadelphia  was  settled,  it  contained  six  hun- 
dred houses.  Peace  was  uninterrupted,  and  the  settlement  spread 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

New  Jersey,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Geor^a, 
were  all  colonized  by  the  English,  shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
Virginia  and  New  England,  either  by  emigration  from  England,  or 
from  the  other  colonies.  But  there  was  nothing  in  their  early  history 
sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  a  more  extended  sketch.  In  general, 
the  Southern  States  were  colonized  by  men  who  had  not  the  religious 
olevalion  of  the  Puritans,  nor  the  livmg  charity  of  the  Quakers 
But  their  characters  improved  by  encountering  the  evils  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  they  became  gradually  imbued  with  those 
principles  which  in  after  times  secured  Independence  and  union. 

The  seldement  of  New  York,  however,  merits  a  passing  notice, 
since  it  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Holland,  which  was  by 
far  the  most  flourishing  commercial  state  of  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Hudson  Eiver  had  been  discovered  (1609) 
by  an  Englishman,  whose  name  it  bears,  but  who  was  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  right  of  possession 
of  the  country  around  it  was  therefore  claimed  by  the  United 
Provinces,  and  an  association  of  Dutch  merchants  fitted  out  a  ship 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  In  1614,  a  rude  fort  was  erected  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and,  the  next  year,  the  sett'ement  at  Alba.^y 
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commenced,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  In 
1623,  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  colonization,  and  extensive  territories  were  appropriated  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  rising  colony. '•  This  appropriation  involved  them  in 
constant  contention  with  the  English)  as  well  as  with  Hie  Indiana  ; 
nor  was  there  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges  by  the  people, 
OS  in  the  New  England  colonies.  The  settlements  resembled 
lordships  in  the  Netherlands,  and  every  one  who  planted  a  colony 
of  fifty  souls,  possessed  the  absolute  property  of  the  lands  he 
colonized,  and  became  Falroon,  or  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Very  little 
attention  was  given  to  education,  and  the  colonists  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen  cloth,  for  fear  of  injury  1o 
the  monopolists  of  the  Dutch  manufactures.  The  province  had  no 
popular  freedom,  and  no  public  spirit.  The  pocFr  were  numerous, 
and  the  people  were  disinclined  to  make  proper  provision  for  their 
own  protection. 

But  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  not  destined  to 
remain  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1664,  and  the  conquerors 
promised  security  to  tlie  customs,  the  religion,  the  insututions,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  this  promise  was  observed.  In 
1673,  the  colony  was  reconquered,  but  finally,  in  1674,  was  ceded 
to  the  English,  and  the  brother,  of  Charles  II.  resumed  his'  pos- 
session and  ^vemment  of  New  York,  and  delegated  his  power 
to  Colonel  Nicnols,  who  ruled  with  wisdom  and  humanity.  But  tho 
old  Dutch  Governor  Stuyvesant  remamed  in  the  city  over  which 
he  had  so  nonorably  presided,  and  prolonged  the  empire  of  Dutch 
manners,  if  not  of  Dutch  arms.  The  hanks  of  the  Hudson  con- 
tinued also  to  be  peopled  by  the  countrymen  of  the  original  colo- 
nists, who  long  preserved  tho  language,  customs,  and  religion  of 
Holland.  New  York,  nevertheless,  was  a  royal  province,  and  tlie 
admmistration  was  frequently  intrusted  to  rapacious,  unprincipled, 
and  arbitrary  governors. 

Ttius  were  the  various  states  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
colonized,  in  which  English  laws,  institutions,  and  language  were 
:!eslined  to  be  perpetuated.  In  1688,  the  various  colonies,  of  which 
tnere  were  t^velve,  contained  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants i  and  all  of  these  were  Protestants  ;  all  cherished  the  principles 
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of  cirii  and  religious  liberty,  and  sought,  by  industry,  frugality 
and  patience,  to  secure  independence  and  prosperity.  From  that 
period  to  fhia,  no  nation  has  grown  more  rapidly ;  no  one  has  ever 
developed  more  surprising  energies ;  no  one  has  ever  enjoyed 
greater  social,  political,  and  religious  privileges. 

But  the  shores  of  North  America  were  not  colonized  merely  bv 
the  English.  On  the  banlts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi 
another  body  of  colonists  arrived,  and  introduced  customs  and 
institutions  equally  foreign  to  those  of  the  English  and  Spaniards. 
The  French  settlements  in  Canada  and  Louisiana  are  now  to  be 


Within  seven  years  from  the  discovery  of  the  comment,  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  were  known  to  French  adventurera. 
The  St.  Lawrence  was  explored  in  1506,  and  plans  of  colonization 
were  formed  in  1518.  In  1534,  James  Cartier,  a  native  of  St. 
Male,  sailed  up  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  winter  prevented  an  immediate  seltlemenl.  It  was  not 
until  1603  that  any  permanent  colonization  was  commenced. 
Quebec  was  then  selected  by  Samuel  Champkin,  the  father  of  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada,  as  the  site  for  a  fort.  In  1604,  a 
charter  was  given,  by  Henry  IV.,  to  an  eminent  Calvmist,  De 
Monts,  which  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  Acadia,  a  tract  em. 
braced  between  the  fortietli  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  Huguenot  emigrants  were  to  enjoy  their  religion,  the  monopoly 
of  the  fdr  trade,  and  the  exclusive  control  of  the  soil.  They 
arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  Port  Royal. 

In  1608,  Quebec  was  settled  by  Champlain,  who  aimed  at  the 
glory  of  founding  a  state  ;  and  in  1627  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Frencli  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laivrence. 
But  Champlain  was  also  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  esteemed  the 
salvation  of  a  so  1  mo  e  than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.  He 
tiiorefore  selec  cd  Fra  c  'ican  monks  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
the  India  Bu  they  vere  soon  supplanted  by  the  .Tesuits,  who, 
patronized  by  le  g  e  ment  in  France,  soon  made  the  new 
world  the  scene  of  h         range  activity. 

At  no  penod  and  o  country  were  Jesuit  missionailes  mora 
untiring  I  o  e  -s  h  n  an  d  the  forests  of  North  America,  With 
the  crucifix       he    1  and    Ihey  wandered  about  with  savage  tribes, 
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nnd  by  unpj.rallcled  labors  of  charity  and  benpvolence,  nought  to 
convert  them  to  the  Chriatianily  of  Eome.  As  early  as  1635,  a 
college  and  a  hospital  were  founded,  by  munificent  patroiK  in 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  tribes  of  red  men  from  iho 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  (he  shores  of  the  Kennebec  In  164 1 
Montreal,  intended  as  a  genera!  rendezvous  for  converted  Indiuiis 
was  occupied,  and  soon  became  the  most  important  station  in 
Canada,  next  to  the  fortress  of  Quebec.  Before  Eliot  had  preached 
to  the  Indians  around  Boston,  the  intrepid  migsionaries  of  the  Jesuits 
had  explored  the  8h<wBs  of  Lake  Superior,  had  penetrated  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary's,  and  had  visited  the  Chippeways,  the  Hurons, 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  Mohawks.  Soon  after,  they  approached  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  explored  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  examined  its  various  tributary  streams,  and  floated 
down  its  mighty  waters  to  its  mouth.  The  missionaries  claimed 
the  territories  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  king  of  France,  and 
m  1684,  Louisiana  was  colonized  by  Frenchmen.  The  indefati- 
gable La  Salle,  after  having  explored  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  sea,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
envious  followers,  but  not  until  he  had  earned  the  immortal  fame 
of  being  the  father  of  western  colonization. 

Thus  were  the  North  American  settlements  effected.  In  16PS, 
England  possessed  those  colonies  which  border  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  French  possessed  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  Louisiana,  and  claimed  the  countries  borderins  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  from'  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  also  the  territories  around  the  great  lakes. 

A  mutual  jealousy,  as  was  to  be  expected,  sprung  up  between 
France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  possessions.  Both 
kingdoms  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  North  America.  The 
French  were  entitled,  perhaps,  by  right  of  discovery,  to  the  greater 
extent  of  territory ;  but  their  colonies  were  very  unequal  to  those 
of  the  English  in  respect  to  ntmibers,  and  still  more  so  in  moral 
elevation  and  intellectual  culture. 

But  Louis  XIV.,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power,  meditated 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  English  settlements.  The  French 
allied  themselves  with  the  Indians,  and  savage  wars  were  the  re- 
Bult.     'Die  Mohawks  and  other  tribes,  encouraged  by  the  Frencli, 
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committed  fearful  raaseacTes  at  Deerlield  and  Haverhill,  and  the 
English  settlers  wore  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  and  fear. 
By  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  colonista  obtained  ])eacc  and 
considjrable  accession  of  territory.  In  1720,  John  Law  proposed 
his  celebrated  financial  scheme  to  (he  prince  regent  of  France, 
and  the  Mississippi  Company  was  chartered,  and  Louisiana  eolt>. 
nizcd.  Much  profit  was  expected  to  he  derived  fwm  this  compjiny 
It  will  be  seen,  in  another  chapter,  how  miserably  it  failed.  I 
was  based  on  wrong  foundations,  and  the  project  of  deriving  weaili 
from  the  colonies  came  to  nought ;  nor  did  it  result  in  a  rapid 
colonization. 

Meanwhile  the  English     1     es     d  d  lih,  numbers, 

and  political  importance,  a  d       ra     d    I  f  the  English 

government.     Sir  Robert  ^\   Ip  I  17  1  licited  to  tax 

the  colonies ;  but  he  nobly  d  h    prop  sal      He  encouraged 

trade  to  the  utmost  latitude       d     b  as      !y  I     ed  by  meansi 

of  consumption  of  British  m      f  B  rictions  were 

subsequently  imposed  on  col       I         rp  I    h  I  d  to  collisions 

between  the  colonies  and  'he  mother  country.  The  Southern 
colonies  were  more  favored  Inan  the  Northern,  but  all  of  them  were 
regarded  with  the  view  of  promoting  the,  peculiar  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  Other  subjects  of  dispute  also  arose ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  colonies,  especially  those  of  New  England,  made  rapid 
strides.  There  was  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  laws 
were  well  observed,  and  the  ministers  of  religion  were  an  honor 
to  their  sacred  calling.  The  earth  was  subdued,  and  replenished 
with  a  hardy  and  religious  set  of  men.  Sentiments  of  patriotism 
and  independence  were  ardently  cherished.  The  people  were 
trained  to  protect  diemselves ;  and,  in  their  town  meetings,  learned 
to  discuss  political  questions,  and  to  understand  political  nghta. 
Some  ecclesiastical  controversies  disturbed  the  peace  of  parishes 
and  communities,  but  did  not  retard  the  general  prosperity.  Some 
great  lights  also  appeared.  David  Bramerd  performed  labors  cf 
disinterestedness  and  enlightened  piety,  which  have  never  bp-eii 
surpassed,  and  never  equalled,  even  in  zeal  and  activity,  except 
by  those  of  the  earlier  Jesuits.  Jonathan  Edwards  stamped  his 
genius  on  the  whole  character  of  New  England  theology,  and 
won  the  highest  honor  as  a  metaphysician,  even  from  European 
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admirers.  His  trealJse  on  the  Freedom  of  ihe  Will  has  secured 
the  praises  of  philosophers  and  divines  of  all  sects  and  parties 
from  Hume  to  Chalmers,  and  can  "  never  be  attentively  perused 
without  a  sentiment  of  admiration  at  the  strength  and  stretch  of 
the  human  understanding,"  Benjamin  Franklin  also  had  arisen  : 
he  had  not,  at  this  early  epoch,  distinguished  himself  for  philo- 
sophical discoveries ;  but  he  had  attracted  attention  as  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  fearlessly  defended  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  great  rights  of  the  people.  But  greater  than  Franklin, 
greater  than  any  hero  which  modern  history  has  commemorated, 
was  that  young  Virginia  planter,  who  was  then  watching,  with 
great  solicitude,  the  interests  and  glory  of  his  country,  and 
preparing  himself  for  the  ^eat  conflicts  which  have  given  him 
immortality. 

The  growth  of  Ihe  colonies,  and  their  great  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Europeans,  had  now  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  two 
leadmg  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  colonial  struggle  between 
England  and  France  began. 

''  The  French  claimed  the  right  of  erecting  a  chain  of  fortresses 
along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  connect  Canada 
with  Louisiana,  and  thus  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with 
the  Indians,  and  secure  the  possession  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
American  continent.  But  these  designs  were  displeasing  to  the 
English  colonists,  who  had  already  extended  their  settlements  far 
into  the  interior.  The  English  ministry  was  also  indignant  in 
view  of  lliese  movements,  by  which  the  colonies  were  completely 
surrounded  by  military  posts,  England  protested ;  but  the  French 
artfully  protracted  negotiations  until  the  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  to  protest  against  the  erection  of  these  fortresses  that 
George  Washington,  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  sent  by 
the  colony  of  Virginia  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  That  journey 
through  the  trackless  wilderness,  attended  but  by  one  person,  in  no 
alight  degree  marked  him  out,  and  prepared  him  for  his  sotee 
quently  great  career. 

While  the  disputes  about  the  forts  were  carried  on  between  the 
'•jihinets  of  France  and  England,  the  French  prosecuted  their 
encroachmcnis  in  America  with  great  boldness,  which  doubtless 
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I^tcned  t'je  nipturo  between  the  two  couiilriea.  Ordcra  were 
sent  lo  the  colonies  to  drive  the  French  from  their  usurpations  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  from  their  fortified  posla  upon  the  Ohio.  Then 
commenced  that  great  war,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  French 
pssessions  in  America.  But  this  war  was  also  allied  with  the 
eentests  which  grew  out  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  therefore 
vm  be  presented  in  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Pelham  admmistra- 
Hon,  durmg  which  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  the  latter  years  of 
Ihe  reign  of  George  II.,  commenced. 

But  the  colonial  jealousy  between  England  and  France  existed 
not  merely  in  view  of  the  North  American  colonies,  but  also  those 
in  the  East  Indies ;  and  these  must  be  alluded  to  in  order  to  form  a 
general  idea  of  European  colonization,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  mercantile  importance  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
Ihe  great  wars  which  desolated  the  various  European  nations. 

From  the  difficulties  in  the  American  colonics,  we  turn  to 
those,  therefore,  which  existed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Even  to  those  old  countries  bad  European  armies  pen- 
etrated ;  even  there  European  cupidity  and  enterprise  we 


re  exei- 


As  late  as  1742,  the  territories  of  the  English  m  Lidia  scarcely, 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  towns  in  which  were  located 
the  East  India  Company's  servants.  The  first  English  settlement 
of  importance  was  on  the  Island  of  Java ;  but,  in  1658,  a  grant  of 
land  was  obtained  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras,  wherf! 
was  erected  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  George.  In  1668,  the  Island 
of  Bombay  was  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  Charles  II. 
and  appointed  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in  India.  In 
1698,  the  English  had  a  settlement  on  the  Hooghly,  which  after- 
wards became  the  metropolis  of  British  power. 

But  the  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  and  French  had  also  colonies 
in  India  for  purposes  of  trade.  Louis  XIV.  established  a  com- 
pany, in  imitation  of  the  English,  which  sought  a  settlement  on 
the  Hooghly.  The  French  company  also  had  built  a  fort  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Madras, 
called  Pondicherry,  and  had  colonized  two  fertile  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  they  called  the  Isle  of  Franqe  ana  the  ble 
of  Bourbon.  The  possessions  of  the  French  were  controlled  by 
29        x 
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two  presidencies,  one  on  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  other  at 
Pondicherry. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  in  1744, 
tlieso  two  French  presidencies  were  ruled  by  two  men  of  superior 
gemus,  —  La  Bo'irdonnais  and  Duplcis,  —  both  of  them  men  of 
great  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  and  both  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  so  far  as  their  own  personal  ambition  would 
permit.  When  Commodore  Burnet,  with  aa  English  squadroD, 
was  sent  into  the  Indian  seas,  La  Bourdonnais  succeeded  in  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  oppose  it,  and  even  contemplated  the  capture 
of  Madras.  No  decisive  action  was  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  French 
governor  succeeded  in  taking  Madras,  This  success  displeased 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  Dupleix,  and 
complained  of  the  aggression  of  his  countrymen  in  attacking  a 
place  under  his  protection.  Dupleix,  envious  of  the  fame  of  La 
Bourdonnais,  and  not  pleased  with  the  terms  of  capitulation,  as 
being  too  favorable  to  the  English,  claimed  the  right  of  annulling 
the  conquest,  since  Madras,  when  taken,  would  fall  under  his  own 
presidency. 

The  contentions  between  these  two  Frenchmen  prevented  La 
Bourdonnais  from  following  up  the  advantage  of  his  victory,  and 
he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  engage  the  English  fleet,  and,  in 
consequence,  returned  lo  France,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  an 
unjust  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile. 

Dupleix,  after  the  departure  of  La  Bourdonnais,  brought  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Madras  to  Pondicherry.  But  some  of 
them  contrived  to  escape.  Among  them  was  the  celebrated  Clive, 
then  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  He  entered  as  an  ensign  into 
the  company's  service,  and  soon  found  occasion  to  distinguish 
himself. 

But  Dupleix,  master  of  Madras,  now  formed  the  scheme  of 
founding  an  Indian  empire,  and  of  expelling  the  English  from  the 
Camatic.  And  India  was  in  a  state  to  favor  his  enterprises.  The 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whose  capital  was  Delhi,  was  tottering 
'rom  decay.  It  had  been,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  pow- 
erful empire  in  the  worid.  The  magnificence  of  his  palaces 
ttstonished  even  Europeans  accustomed  to  the  splendor  of  Paria 
■uid  Versailles.     Ilis  viceroys  ruled   over  provinces  larger  and 
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riehi,  th.„  either  France  or  E„gl.„d.  And'e.en  ,h,  lie„te„.n„ 
M  Ihajo  Viceroys  frequently  n.pmd  to  independence. 

The  Nabob  of  Arcol  w„  one  of  Ihe.e  ktter  prince.  He  haled 
he  French,  and  befriended  the  Ensli.h.  On  the  death  of  the 
Ytceroy  of  the  Decc.n,  to  whom  he  w.,  .nbj.ct,  i„  1,48,  Dupleix 
conce„od  h„  gtgantic  scheme  of  conqne.t  To  the  throne  of  thi, 
vtceroy  there  we„  several  claimants,  two  of  whom  applied  lo  the 

iTh  hT""r-.  ™'  ""  '■"'  *'  f^ehman  desired, 
and  he  alhed  h.mself  „th  the  pretende-.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  French  M.iiappa  Juy  obtained  the  vicei»yalty.  Dnploix  was 
splenddl,  rewarded,  tjnd  was  inlrasled  with  the  command  of 
»>en  ,h„„,.nd  I„d,„  cavalry,  and  received  a  preseM  of  two 
nunJied  thousand  pounds. 

The  only  place  on  the  Cama,ic  which  remained  in  possession 
of  the  rightf.1  viceroy  was  Trichinopoly,  and  this  was  soon  in- 
vested by  the  French  and  Indian  forces. 

To  r,M  this  siege,  .nd  tnm  the  tide  of  French  conqnesl,  bo. 
came  the  object  of  Qive,  then  twenty-five  yeats  of  age  He 
lepresenlod  to  his  superior  the  impoiianee  of  this  post,  and  also  of 
strikmg  ,  dec  s  ,e  blow.  Ho  suggested  the  plan  of  «n  attack  on 
Arcot  Itself  the  residence  of  the  nabob.  His  prejoct  was  ap- 
preved  anl  he  w„  placed  at  the  head  of  a  foree  of  three  hunSred 
sepoys  and  two  hundred  Englishmen.  The  city  wa,  taken  by 
^  rp,  se  and  it,  caphire  induced  the  nabob  to  relinquish  the  siege 
of  Tnchinopoly  m  order  to  retake  hi,  capital.  But  Clive  so 
intrenched  hi.  followers,  Ui.t  they  successfully  defended  the  place 
after  exhibitmg  prodigies  of  valor.  The  fortune  of  war  turned  to 
the  side  of  flic  gallam  Englishman,  and  Dupleix,  who  was  no  gen- 

'fi  "T??  ';°''°'°  ""  ™'°"-  '^''™  "'"■"Oi  *=  "--ind 
01  hort  St.  David,  an  important  fortress  near  Madras,  and  soon 
controlled  the  Camatic. 

About  this  time,  tlie  settlements  on  the  Hooghly  were  plundered 
■,y  buraj.w  Dowlah,  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  Benral  was  the  most 
rertile  and  populous  province  of  the  empire  of  Ihe  Great  Mogul 
It  <vas  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  sacred  river  of  India,  and  it, 
cities  were  surprisingly  rich.  It,  capital  was  Moorshedabad,  a  city 
nearly  as  large  as  London  ;  and  here  the  young  viceroy  lived  m 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  indulged  in  every  species  ofcrueliT 
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he  cons;nicted  the  first  continental  army,  and  under  innumerablp 
vexations  and  difficulties.  No  man  was  ever  placed  in  a  more 
embarrassing  situation.  His  troops  were  raw  and  undisciplined  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  whom  he 
received  his  commission,  were  not  united  among  themselves.  He 
had  all  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  and  yet  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  prosecute  it  with  the  vigor  which  the  colonies  probably 
anticipated.  His  success,  in  the  end,  was  glorious  and  unequiv- 
ocal ;  but  none  Other  than  he  could  have  secured  it,  and  not  he, 
even,  unless  he  had  been  sustained  by  a  loftiness  of  character 
almost  preternatural. 

The  English  forces,  at  this  time,  were  centred  in  Bo&toa  under 
the  command  of  General  Gage,  and  were  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  numbers  to  the  American  troops  who  surrounded  them.  But 
the  troops  of  Gage  were  regulars  and  veterans,  and  were  among 
the  best  in  the  English  army.  He  was  recalled  in  order  to  give 
information  to  the  government  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  was  succeeded  in  October  by  General  Howe. 

The  first  campaign  of  the  war  was  signalized  by  the  invasion 
of  Canada  by  the  American  troops,  with  the  hope  of  wresting 
that  province  from  the  English,  which  was  not  only  disaffected, 
but  which  was  defended  by  an  inconsiderable  force.  General 
Montgomery,  with  an  army  of  three  thousand,  advanced  to  Mont- 
real, which  surrendered.  The  fortresses  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  had  already  been  taken  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen. 
But  the  person  who  most  distinguished  himself  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition  was  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  with  a  detachment 
of  one  thousand  men,  penetrated  through  the  forests,  swamps,  and 
mountains  of  Maine,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and,  in 
six  weeks  from  his  departure  at  Boston,  arrived  on  the  plains  of 
Canada,  opposite  Quebec.  He  there  effected  a  junction  with  the 
tioops  of  Montgomery,  and  made  an  assault  on  the  stionges' 
fortress  in  America,  defended  by  sixteen  hundred  men.  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  Montgomery  was  killed.  Arnold 
did  not  retire  from  the  province,  but  remained  encamped  upon  the 
Heiglits  of  Abraham.  This  enterprise,  though  a  failure,  was  iiot 
without  great  moral  results,  since  it  showed  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment the  singular  bravery  and  intrepidity  of  the  nation  it  and 
undertaken  ta  coerce. 
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which  Aloandep  had  cowled  in  vain.  The  .ervanS  of  ihi. 
company  m.do  Ihcir  fortunes,  and  untold  wealth  was  transpoitod 
lo  England.  Cliv.  obtained  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  pound,  a 
ye«i,  an  Ksh  peerage,  and  a  seal  in  the  Hon*  of  Oommona.  He 
became  an  ohjeet  of  popular  idolatry,  courted  by  ministra,  and 
extolled  by  Pitt.  He  waa  several  time,  appointed  govemor-BCO- 
eral  of  the  country  he  had  conquered,  and  to  him  England  i. 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  her  power  in  hidia.  But  his  fame 
and  fortune  finally  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  countrymen,  and  he 
vas  made  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  company  which  he  had  enriched 
The  mahgnity  wifli  which  he  was  pursued,  and  the  diaease  which 
ho  acquired  in  India,  operated  unfortunately  on  a  temper  naturally 
imtablo  ;  hia  reason  became  overpowered,  and  he  died,  in  1774 
by  hia  own  hand.  ' 

The  subsequoM  career  of  Hastings,  and  final  conqueat  of  India 
form  part  of  the  political  history  of  England  itsolf,  during  those 
admmistintions  which  yet  remain  to  be  described.  The  oolonina. 
lion  of  America  and  the  Eaat  Indies  now  became  involved  with 
the  polilio  of  rival  statesmen  ;  and  in  history  can  only  ho  appre- 
ciated by  considering  dioso  acta  and  principles  which  marked  the 
career  of  the  Newcastles  and  the  Pitts.  The  administration  of 
the  Pelhams,  therefore,  nc.vt  claims  attention. 


IimM.TO»,-Il„  b«l  hl.toii.,  port,lm,5  ,„  the  waquesO  o(  tl, 
Spanaird.  m  andoableaiv  tlio.,  of  Mr.  Prramtl.  Mas'.  Columboa 
should  also  be  consultod.  For  the  early  history  of  the  North  American 
eotoai.^  the  attmtioa  ol  .tadeat.  i.  directed  to  GrahamC,  and  Bmcroff. 
Histonoa  of  the  ITnited  States.  In  regard  to  India,  see  Elphinstoae's, 
l31ci^8,0rmes's,andMiU9'fl  Histories  of  India;  Malcolm's  Life  of  Ciive  ■ 
and  Maeaalay's  Essay  on  Clive.  Por  the  contemporaneoas  history  J 
Great  Uritsla.  the  best  works  are  those  of  Tyndal,  Snionett,  Lord  Ma- 
tioa,  and  Bolsham;  Kussell's  Modern  Europe;  the  Pictorial  History  of 
Kngloud;  and  the  continuation  of  Mackintosh,  in  Lardaor's  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE   EEIGN   OF   GEORGE   II. 


The  English  nation  acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Sir  Eoben 
VValpole  for  nearly  thirty  years — the  longest  administration  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  And  he  was  equal  to  the  task,  ruling, 
on  the  whole,  beneficently,  promoting  peace,  regulating  the  finances, 
and  encouraging  those  great  branches  of  mdustry  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  English  wealth  and  power.  But  the  intrigues 
of  rival  politicians,  and  the  natural  desire  of  change,  which  all 
parties  feel  after  a  long  repose,  plunged  the  nation  into  war,  and 
forced  the  able  minister  to  retire.  The  opposition,  headed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  supported  by  such  able  statesmen  as  Bolingbroke, 
Carteret,  Chesterfield,  Pulteney,  Windham,  and  Pitt,  and  sustained 
by  the  vnitings  of  those  great  literary  geniuses  whom  Walpole 
disdained  and  neglected,  compelled  George  II,  at  hst,  to  part  with 
a  man  who  had  conquered  his  narrow  prejud  ces 

But  the  Tones  did  not  come  mtf>  power  on  tie  rttirenent  cf 
Walpole.  His  old  confederates  remaned  at  the  head  rf  affirs, 
and  Carteret,  aftemards  Lord  Gram  die,  the  most  brllant  man 
of  his  age,  became  the  lead  ng  mmister  But  eien  he  so  great 
in  debate,  and  so  disunguished  for  \aned  attamments  did  not  long 
retain  his  place  Nine  of  the  abuses  which  existed  under  thn 
former  administration  were  rcmo\ed,  and  moreoiLr  the  war 
which  the  nation  had  clamored  for  had  proved  daaatiou  Hs 
also  had  to  bear  the  consequences  of  V>  alpole  a  temporizing  i  >! 
'cy  which  could  no  longer  be  averted 

The  new  mimstry  was  headed  by  Henry  Pelham  as  first  lord 
uf  the  treasury  and  cl  oncellor  of  the  exchequer  and  by  tl  e 
Duke  of  Newcastle  as  princ  pal  secretary  of  sta  c  These  two 
men  formed,  al'^o  a  coahhon  with  the  leading  members  cf  both 
houses  of  parliament,  Tones  as  well  as  V,  lugs  ,  and  for  the  firat 
time  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  there  was  no  opposition. 
This  great  coalition  was  called  the  "  Broad  Bottom,"  and  compre- 
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nended  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earls  of  CSiesterfield  and  Har 
riiigton,  Lords  LylUeton  and  Hardwicke,  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  Mr 
Doddington,  Mr,  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Murray.  The  three  latte 
statesmen  were  not  then  formidable. 

The  Pelhams  were  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest,  proudest 
and  richest  families  in  England,  and  had  an  immense  parUament 
ary  influenee  from  their  aristocratic  connections,  their  wealth,  and 
their  experience.  They  were  not  remarkable  for  genius  so  much 
as  for  sagacity,  tact,  and  intrigue.  They  were  extremely  ambi- 
lious,  and  fond  of  place  and  power.  They  ruled  England  as  the 
representatives  of  the  aristocracy — the  last  administration  which 
was  able  to  defy  (he  national  will.  After  their  fall,  the  people  had 
a  greater  voice  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  Pitt  and  Fos 
were  commoners  in  a  different  sense  from  what  Walpole  was,  and 
represented  that  class  which  has  ever  since  ruled  England,  —  not 
nobles,  not  the  democracy,  but  a  class  between  them,  composed 
of  the  gentry,  landed  proprietors,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, men  of  leisure,  and  their  dependants. 

The  administration  of  the  Pelhams  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
Scotch  rebellion  of  1745,  and  for  the  great  European  war  which 
grew  out  of  colonial  and  commercial  ambition,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  Frederic  the  Great, 

The  Scotch  rebellion  was  produced  by  the  attempts  of  the  young 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir  Stuart,  to  regain 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  adventures  have  the  mterest  of 
romance,  and  have  generally  excited  popular  sympathy.  He  was 
born  at  Kome  m  1720 ;  served,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  in  Spain,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  recei\ed 
overtures  from  some  discontented  people  of  Scotland  to  head  an 
insurrection.  There  was,  at  this  time,  great  public  distress,  and 
George  H.  ^vas  exceedingly  unpopular.  The  Jacobites  were 
powerful,  and  thousands  wished  for  a  change,  including  many 
persons  of  rank  and  influenee. 

With  only  seven  followers,  in  a  small  vessel,  he  landed  on  ona 
of  the  Western  Islands,  18th  of  July,  1745.  Even  had  llie  prom- 
ises which  had  been  made  to  him  by  France,  or  by  people  in 
Scotland,  been  fulfilled,  his  enterprise  would  have  bepQ  most 
hazarlous.     But,  without  money,  men,  or  arms,  his  hope?  wird 
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'lespcrate.  Still  lie  clierishea  that  presumptuous  self-confidence 
ivhich  so  ot^en  passes  for  bravery,  and  succeeded  better  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  Several. chieftains  of  the  Hlf^hland 
clans  joined  his  standard,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  gaining  tho 
hearts  of  his  followers.  At  Borrodaile  occurred  his  first  interview 
with  the  chivalrous  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  was  per- 
fectly persuaded  of  the  desperate  character  of  his  enterprise  but 
nevertholeas  aided  it  with  gene  ous  self  de  o  on 

The  standard  of  Charles  Ed  d  as  rais  d  a  Gl  f  nan  on 
the  19th  of  August,  and  a  1  le  band  of  se  en  1  u  d  d  1  en 
turcrs  and  enthusiastic  H  h  and  rs  e  ol  ed  on  l]  e  onq  es  of 
England !  Never  was  de  o  n  o  an  unfort  ma  e  c  u  e  mo  e 
romantic  and  sincere.  Neve  e  e  ene  gies  mo  e  g  n  o  ly 
made,  or  more  miserably  d  ec  ed  Bu  1  e  firs  gu  1  of  th 
asm  and  bravery  was  attend  1  »  h  s  c  ess  and  h  P  e  en  le 
soon  found  himself  at  the  h  ad  of  fife  1  nd  ed  me  and  o 
his  way  to  Edinburgh,  ma  h  n  amon  people  f  ndly  o  n  a 
cause,  whom  he  endeared  bj  r>  a  enlion  and  en  len  an  y 
artifice.  The  simple  people  of  ho  north  of  Scoland  nee  on 
by  his  smiles  and  courtesy  a  d  ere  om  hed  he  e  e  ons 
which  the  young  prince  n    d     and    he  fa  gues  he     a      ble 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Charles  had  reached  Linlithgow, 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  magnificently 
entertained  in  the  ancient  and  favorite  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. Two  days  after,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital  of  his  ancestors,  the  plate  being  unprepared  for  resistance. 
Colonel  Gardiner,  with  his  regimentofdragocns,  was  faithful  to  hia 
trust,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  did  all  in  their  power  tp 
prevent  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
Citizens  preferred  to  trust  to  the  clemency  of  Charles,  than  run 
tlte  risk  of  defence, 

TIius,  without  military  stores,  or  pecuniary  resources,  or  pow- 
erful friends,  simply  by  the  power  of  persuasion,  the  Pretender,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  months  from  his  landing  in  Scotland,  quietly 
fook  possession  of  the  most  powerful  city  of  the  north.  The 
lacobites  put  no  restraint  to  their  idolatrous  homage,  and  the  ladles 
fceicomed  the  young  and  handsome  chevalier  with  extrava^m 
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adulation.     Even  the  Wiiigs  pitied  him,  and  permitted  him  to 
enjoj-  his  brief  hour  of  victory. 

At  Edinburgh,  Cliarles  received  considerable  reenforcemenl, 
and  took  from  the  city  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  gave  his 
followers  hut  little  time  for  repose,  and  soon  advanced  agaijist  the 
royal  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Cope.  The  two  armies  me 
al  Preston  Pans,  and  were  of  nearly  equal  force.  The  attack  wa 
made  by  the  invader,  and  was  impetuous  and  uiilooked  for.  Noth- 
ing  could  stand  before  the  enthusiasm  and  valor  of  the  Highlandera, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  rout  commeaced,  and  a  great  slaughter 
of  tliQ  regular  army  occurred.  Among  those  who  fell  was  the 
distinguished  Colonel  Gardiner,  an  old  veteran,  who  refused  to  dy. 

Charles  followed  up  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  soon  was 
master  of  all  Scotland.  Ho  indulged  his  taste  for  festivities,  al 
Holyrood,  for  a  while,  and  neglected  no  means  to  conciliate  the 
Scotch.  He  flattered  their  prejudices,  gave  balls  and  banquets, 
made  love  to  their  most  beautiful  women,  and  denied  no  one  ac- " 
cess  to  his  presence.  Poets  sang  his  praises,  and  women  extolled 
bis  heroism  and  beauty.  The  light,  the  gay,  the  romantic,  and 
the  adventurous  were  on  bis  side ;  but  the  substantial  and  wealthy 
classes  were  against  him,  for  they  knew  he  must  be  conquered  in 
the  end.  , 

Still  his  success  had  been  remarkable,  and  for  it  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Highlanders,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  him  king  of  Eng- 
land, but  only  king  of  Scotland.  But  Charles  deceived  them.  H« 
wanted  the  sceptre  of  George  II. ;  and  when  he  commenced  his 
march  into  England,  their  spirits  flagged,  and  his  cause  became 
hopeless.  There  was  one  class  of  men  who  were  inflexibly  hostile 
to  him  —  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  They  looked  upon  him, 
from  the  first,  with  coldness  and  harshness,  and  distrusted  both  his 
religion  and  sincerity.  On  them  all  his  arts,  and  flattery,  and 
■  graces  were  lost ;  and  they  represented  the  substantial  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whetlior  Charles  could 
over  have  held  Edinburgh,  even  if  English  armies  had  not  been 
sent  against  him. 

But  Charles  had  played  a  desperate  game  from  the  beginning, 
for  tbe  small  chance  of  winning  a  splendid  prize.  He,  therefore, 
after  resting  his  troops,  and  collecting  all  the  force  he  could,  turned 
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his  face  to  England  al  the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  well  armed 
and  well  clothed,  but  discontented  and  dispirited.  They  had  never 
coQtemplatcd  the  invasion  of  England,  but  only  the  recovery  of 
the  ancient  independence  of  Scotland. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  Pretender  set  foot  upon  English 
soil,  and  entered  Carlisle  in  triumph.  But  hia  forces,  instead  of 
iiicreasing,  diminished,  and  no  popular  enthusiasm  supported  llie 
courage  of  his  troops.  But  he  advanced  towards  the  south,  and 
reached  Derby  unmolested  on  the  4th  of  December.  There  he 
learned  tliat  the  royal  army,  headed  by  the  Duie  of  Cumberland, 
with  twelve  thousand  veterans,  was  advancbg  rapidly  against  him. 

Hia  followers  clamored  to  return,  and  refused  to  advance  another 
step.  They  now  fully  perceived  that  success  was  not  only  hope 
leas,  but  that  victory  would  bo  of  no  advantage  to  them ;  that  they 
would  be  sacrificed  by  a  man  who  only  aimed  at  the  conqjiest 
of  England, 

Charles  was  well  aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest, 
but  had  no  desire  to  retreat.  Hia  situation  was  not  worse  than 
what  it  had  been  when  he  landed  on  the  Hebrides.  Having  pene- 
trated to  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  London,  against 
the  expectations  of  every  one,  why  should  he  not  persevere  ? 
Some  unloQked-for  success,  some  lucky  incidents,  might  restore 
Mm  to  the  throne  of  bis  grandfather.  Besides,  a  French  army  of 
ten  thousand  was  about  to  land  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  first  nobleman  in  the  country,  was  ready  to  declare  in  his  favor. 
London  was  in  commotion.     A  chance  remained. 

But  his  followers  thought  only  of  their  homes,  and  Charles  waa 
obliged  to  yiejd  to  an  irresistible  necessity.  Like  Kichard  Cceur 
de  Lion  after  the  surrender  of  Acre,  he  was  compelled  to  return, 
without  realizing  the  fruit  of  bravery  and  success.  Like  the  lion- 
hearted  king,  pensive  and  sad,  sullen  and  miserable,  he  gave  ihe 
order  to  retreat.  His  spirits,  hitherto  buoyant  and  gladsome,  now 
fell,  and  despondency  and  despair  succeeded  vivacity  and  hope. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  grief  and  vexation,  lingered  behind  his 
retreating  army,  and  was  reckless  of  his  men  and  of  their  welfare. 
And  well  he  may  have  been  depressed.  The  motto  of  Hampden, 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum"  had  also  governed  him.  But  others 
would  not  be  animated  by  it,  and  he  was  ruined. 
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But  his  iiiiserabie  and  dejected  army  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  native  soil,  although  pursued  by  [lie  cavalry  of  two  powerful 
armies,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  and  amid  great  sufferings 
from  hunger  and  fatigue.  On  the  26tli  of  December,  he  entered 
Glasgow,  levied  a  contribution  on  the  people,  and  prepared  !iim- 
sslf  for  his  final  battle.  He  retreated  to  the  Highlands,  and  speni 
the  winter  in  recruilhig  his  troops,  and  in  taking  fortresses.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1746,  he  drew  up  his  army  on  the  moor  of 
Ciilloden,  near  Inverness,  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  attackmg, 
with  vastly  inferior  forces,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  intrenched 
nine  miles  distant.  The  design  was  foolish  and  unfortunate. 
It  was  early  discovered;  and  the  fresh  troops  of  the  royal  duke 
attacked  the  dispirited,  scattered,  and  wearied  followers  of  Charles 
Edward  before  Ihey  could  form  themselves  in  battle  array.  They 
defended  themselves  with  valor.  But  what  is  valor  against  over- 
whelming force  ?  The  army  of  Charles  was  totally  routed,  and 
his  hopes  were  blasted  forever. 

The  most  horrid  barbarities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  by  the 
victors.  The  wounded  were  left  to  die.  The  castles  of  rebel 
chieftains  were  razed  to  tlie  ground.  Herds  and  flocks  were 
driven  away,  and  the  people  left  to  perish  with  hunger.  Some  of 
the  captives  were  sent  to  Barbadoes,  others  were  imprisoned,  and 
many  were  shot.  A  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  Pretender ;  but  he  nevertheless  escaped.  After 
wandering  a  while  as  a  fugitive,  disguised,  wearied,  and  miserable, 
hunted  from  fortress  to  fortress,  and  from  island  to  island,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  the  unparalleled  loydty  and  fidelity  of  his 
few  Highland  followers,  in  securing  a  vessel,  and  in  escapmg  to 
France.  His  adventures  among  the  Western  Islands,  especially  those 
which  happened  while  wandering,  in  the  disguise  of  a  female  ser- 
rant,  with  Flora  Macdonald,  are  highly  romantic  and  wonderful. 
Eqinlly  wonderful  is  the  fact  that,  of  the  many  to  whom  Jiis  secret 
was  intrusted,  not  one  was  disposeJ  to  betray  him,  even  in  view 
of  so  splendid  a  bribe  as  thirty  thouiiand  pounds.  But  this  fact, 
Ihough  surprising,  is  not  inconceivable.  Had  Washington  been 
unfortunate  in  his  contest  with  the  mother  country,  and  had  ho 
wandered  as  a  fugitive  amid  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  would  not 
many  Americans  have  shielded  him,  even  in  view  of  a  reward 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds? 
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Thu  laiiec  iays  of  the  Pretender  were  spent  in  Eome  and  Flor- 
ence. He  married  a  Polish  princess,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Albany.  He  never  relinquished  the  hope  of  securing  the 
English  crown,  and  always  retained  his  politeness  and  grace  of 
manner.  But  he  became  an  object  of  pity,  not  merely  from  hia 
poverty  and  misfortunes,  but  also  from  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
which  he  acquired  in  Scotland.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  1788, 
and  left  no  legitimate  issue.  The  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of 
Sluart  was  the  Cardinal  of  York,  who  died  m  1807,  and  who  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral ;  over  whose  mortal  remains  was 
erected  a  marble  monument,  by  Canova,  through  the  munificence 
of  George  IV.,  to  whom  the  cardinal  had  left  the  crown  jewels 
which  James  II.  had  carried  whh  him  to  France.  This  monument 
hears  the  names  of  James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX.,  kings 
of  England ;  titles  never  admitted  by  the  English.  With  the  battle 
of  Culloden  expired  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  and  Jacobites  to 
restore  Cathohcism  and  the  Stuarts. 

The  great  European  war,  which  was  begun  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  not  long  before  his  retirement,  ivas  another  great  event  which 
happened  during  the  administration  of  the  Pelhams,  and  with  which 
iheir  administration  was  connected.  The  Spanish  war  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  ascended  the  oldest  and 
proudest  llirone  of  Europe,  —  that  of  Germany,  —  amid  a  host  of 
claimants.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  her  hereditary 
dominions  in  Bohemia ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  made  pretension  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan ;  while  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  France, 
and  Prussia  disputed  with  her  her  rights  to  the  whole  A'.:slrian 
succession.  Never  were  acts  of  gross  injustice  meditated  with 
greater  audacity.  Just  as  ihe  young  and  beautiful  princess  ascended 
tlie  throne  of  Charlemagne,  amid  embarrassments  and  perplexities, 

—  such  as  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  small  army,  a  general  scarcity, 
threatened  hostilities  with  the  Turks,  and  absolute  war  witli  France, 

—  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic,  sumamed  the  Great,  availing 
himself  of  her  distresses,  seized  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  her 
empire.  The  first  notice  which  the  queen  had  of  the  seizure  of 
Silesia,  was  an  insulting  speech  from  the  Prussian  ambassador. 
"  1  come,"  said  he,  "  with  safetjr  for  the  house  of  Austria  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  tiio  imperial  crown  for  your  royal  highness  on  the 
oiher.  The  troops  of  my  master  are  at  the  service  of  the  queen, 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable,  at  a  time  when  she  is  in  \rant 
of  both.  And  as  the  king,  my  master,  from  the  situation  of  his 
dominions,  will  be  e.\posed  to  great  danger  from  this  alliance  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  it  is  hoped  that,  as  an  indemnification,  tiiu 
queen  vvill  not  offer  him  less  thin  the  whole  duchy  of  Silesia," 

The  queen,  of  course,  was  mdignant  m  view  of  this  cool  piece 
of  villany,  and  prepared  Jo  resist  War  with  all  the  continental 
pcwcrs  was  the  result.  France  joined  the  coalition  to  deprive  the 
queen  of  her  empire.  Two  French  armies  invaded  Germany. 
Tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria  marched,  with  a  hostile  army,  to  within 
eight  miles  of  Vienna.  The  King  of  Prussia  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Silesia.  Abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  —  without  an  array, 
ox  ministers,  or  money,  —  the  queen  fled  to  Hungarj',  her  heredi- 
tary dominions,  and  threw  herself  on  the  generosity  of  her  sub- 
jpCh,  She  invoked  the  stales  of  the  Diet,  and,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head,  and  a  cim- 
eter  at  her  side,  she  traversed  the  hall  la  which  her  nobles  were 
assembled,  and  addressed  them,  in  the  immortal  language  of  Rome, 
respecting  her  wrongs  and  her  distresses.  Her  fmlhful  subjects 
responded  to  her  call ;  and  youth,  beauty,  and  rank,  in  distress, 
obtained  their  natural  triumph,  "  A  thousand  swords  leaped  from 
their  scabbards,"  and  the  old  hall  rung  with  the  cry,  "We 
will  die  for  our  queen,  Maria  Theresa."  Tears  started  from  tho 
eyes  of  the  qiieen,  whom  misfortunes  and  insult  could  not  bend, 
iiid  called  forth,  even  more  than  her  words,  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  sTibjecfe! 

It  ma*!  in  dcLnce  of  thi^  injured  and  noble  queen  that  the  Eng- 
lish pari  lament  voted  supplies  and  raised  armies  This  wis  the 
war  whieh  chiriLtenzed  the  Pelham  idniinistration,  ani  to  which 
^Valpole  wa9  oppose!  But  it  will  be  further  presented  when 
Bilusion  IS  mide  to  Fredenc  the  Greit 

France  no  sooner  formed  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  agamst  Aus- 
r.ria,  than  the  "  balance  of  power"  seemed  to  be  disturbed.  To 
restore  this  balance,  and  preserve  Austria,  was  the  aim  of  Eng- 
land. To  the  desire  to  preserve  this  power  may  bo  traced  most 
of  ihc  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  idea  of  a  balance  of 
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power  was  tlie  leading  principle  which  animated  all  the  diplomatic 
transactions  of  Europe  for  more  than  a  centurj', 

By  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  (1742,)  Maria  Theresa  yielded  up  to 
Fredenc  the  province  of  Silesia,  and  Europe  might  have  remained 
at  peace.  But  as  England  and  France  were.botli  involved  in  the 
contest,  their  old  spirit  of  rivalry  returned;  and,  from  auxiliaiies, 
they  became  principals  in  the  war,  and  soon  renewed  it.  The 
theatre  of  strife  was  changed  from  Germany  to  Holland,  and  the 
arms  of  France  were  triumphant.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
touted  by  Marshal  Saxe  at  the  great  battle  of  Fonlenoy ;  and  this 
l)attle  restored  peace,  for  a  while,  to  Germany.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Francis  I. 

But  it  was  easier  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Germany,  than  peace 
between  England  and  France ;  both  powers  panting  for  military 
glory,  and  burning  with  mtitual  jealousy.  The  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  was  a  truce  rather  than  a  treaty ;  and  France 
and  England  soon  found  occasion  to  plunge  into  new  hostilities. 

During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  hostilities  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  colonial  jealousy 
was  one  of  the  animating  principles  of  two  of  the  leading  powers 
in  the  contest,  the  warfare  extended  to  the  colonies  themselves. 
A  body  of  French,  from  Cape  Breton,  surprised  the  little  English 
garrison  of  Canseau,  destroyed  the  fort  and  fishery,  and  removed 
eighty  men,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  Louisburg  —  the  strongest 
fortress,  next  to  Quebec,  in  French  America.  These  men  were 
ailerwards  sent  to  Boston,  on  parole,  and,  while  there,  communi- 
cated to  Governor  Shirley  the  state  of  the  fortress  in  which  the/ 
liad  been  confined.  Shirley  resolved  to  capture  it,  and  the  legis 
lature  of  Massachusetts  voted  supplies  for  the  expedition.  All  the 
New  England  colonies  sent  volunteers ;  and  the  united  forces,  of 
iibojt  four  thousand  men  were  put  under  the  command  of  William 
Pepperell,  a  merchant  at  Kittery  Point,  near  Portsmouth.  The 
principal  part  of  the  forces  was  composed  of  fisb'irmen ;  but  they 
weie  Yankees.  Amid  the  fogs  of  April,  this  littio  army,  rich  in 
expedients,  set  sail  to  take  a  fortress  which  five  hundred  men  could 
defend  against  five  thousand.  But  they  were  successful,  aided  by 
an  English  fleet ;  and,  after  a  siegp  of  three  months,  Louisburg 
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ararendered,  (17451  — justly  deemed  the  greatest  achievemoit  of 
the  whole  war. 

But  the  French  did  not  relinquish  their  hopes  of  gaining  an 
ascendency  on  the  American  continent,  and  prosecuted  their  lahora 
of  erecting  on  the  Ohio  their  chain  of  fortifications,  to  conned 
Canada  with  Louisiana.  The  erection  of  these  forts  was  no  small 
cause  of  the  breaking  out  of  fresh  hostilities.  When  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
th;  famous  Seven  Years'  War  hegan,  the  English  resolved  to  con- 
quer all  tlie  French  possessions  in  America. 

Without  waiting,  however,  for  directions  from  England,  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  raised  a  regiment  of  troops,  of  which 
George  Washington  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  with  which 
he  marched  across  the  wilderness  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg,  at  the  junction  of  the   Alleghany  and  Monongahela 

That  unsuccessful  expedition  was  the  commencement  of  the 
gieat  colonial  contest  in  which  Canada  was  conquered.  Early  in 
1755,  General  Br.iddock  was  sent  to  America  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations.  The  colonies  cooperated,  and  three  expeditions 
were  planned ;  one  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quesne,  a  second  to  attack 
Fort  Niagara,  and  a  third  to  attack  Crown  Point  The  first  wis 
to  be  composed  of  British  troops,      d      B    dd    k    1  d 

American,  under  Governor  Shirley  d  tl  h  d  f  1  f  h 
northern  colonies. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  D     Q  was  bl 

failure.     Braddock  was  a  brave  m       b  fi     d  f     h  k 

Hyde  Park  having  hitherto  been    1  ly  f    d     f  1  il     ry 

operations.     Moreover,  with  that  p  p  d      J      )     1     h 

then  characterized  his  countrymen  h      ff       d 
for  his  American  associates,  and  w    Id  1  n      d  I 

acquainled  with  Indian  warfare,      d  f  1  ry  1 

yet  pressed  towards  the  inferior,  u     1       tl  f  F      D 

Quesne,  he  was  surprised  by  a  body    f  F        1        did  d 

'iiken  in  an  ambuscade.     Instan  1        11  1         sa    d 

him  ;  but  he  was  too  proud  not  to  fi  1  d  d  h 

fell  mortally  wounded.  Washington  was  the  only  mounted  officer 
lliat  escaped  being  killed  or  wounded.     By  his  prudciit  and  skllAil 
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management,  ho  saved  half  of  his  men,  who  formed  after  the 
die  battle,  and  effected  a  retreat. 

The  .other  two  expeditions  also  failed,  chiefly  through  want  of 
union  between  the  provincial  governor  and  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  also  from  the  moral  effects  of  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 
Moreover,  the  colonies  perfectly  understood  that  they  were  fight- 
mg,  not  for  liberty,  but  for  the  glory  and  ambition  of  the  mother 
country,  and  therefore  did  not  exhibit  the  ardor  they  evinced  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle. 

But  the  failure  of  these  expeditions  contributed  to  make  the 
ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  unpopular.  Other  mistakes 
were  also  made  in  the  old  world.  The  conduct  of  Admiral  Byng 
in  the  Mediterranean  excited  popular  clamor.  The  repeated  dis- 
appointments and  miscarriages,  the  delay  of  armamentg,  the 
neglect  of  opportunities,  the  absurd  disposition  of  fleets,  were 
numbered  among  the  misfortunes  which  resulted  from  a  weak  and 
incapable  ministry.  Stronger  men  were  demanded  by  the  indig- 
nant voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  Diiko  of  Newcastle,  first 
lord  of  tlie  treasury,  smce  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  obliged 
to  call  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge — the  two  most  popular  oommoners 
of  England  —  into  the  cabinet.  But  the  new  administration  did 
not  work  harmoniously.  It  was  an  emblem  of  that  imago  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  beheld  in  a  vision,  with  a  head' of  gold,  and  legs 
of  iron,  and  feet  of  clay.  Pitt  and  Legge  were  obliged  by  their 
colleague  lo  resign.  But  Ihcir  removal  incensed  die  whole  nation, 
and  so  great  was  the  clamor,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  rein- 
state the  popular  idols  —  the  only  men  capable  of  managing  affairs 
at  that  crisis.  Pitt  became  secretary  of  stale,  and  Legge  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  The  Duke  of  NewcasUe,  after  being  at  tho 
head  of  admioistration  ten  years,  was,  reluctantly,  compelled  lo 
resign.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  became  nominally  the  premier, 
but  Pitt  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  cabinet. 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  thus  sketched  by 
Horace  Walpole  :  "  He  had  no  pride,  but  mfinlte  self-love.  Jeal- 
ousy was  the  great  source  of  all  his  faults.  There  was  no 
expense  to  which  he  was  addicted  but  generosity.  His  houses, 
gardens,  table,  and  equipage,  swallowed  immense  sums,  and  tlm 
aums  he  owed  were  only  exceeded  by  those  he  wasted.     He  loved 
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ii  immoderately,  but  was  always  doing  it ;  he  never  did  it 
Jlis  speeches  were  copious  in  words,  but  empty  and  unmeaning, 
hLt  professions  extravagant,  and  liis  curiosity  insatiable.  He  was 
a  secretary  cf  state  without  intelligence,  a  duke  without  money,  a 
man  of  infinite  inirigt:t»  without  secrecy,  and  a  minister  hated  by 
all  parties,  witliout  being  turned  out  by  either."  "  All  able  men," 
adds  Macaiilay, "  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a  driveller,  a  child  who 
never  knew  his  own  mind  an  hour  together  j  and  yet  he  over- 
reaclied  them  all." 

Tne  Pclham  administration  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  called 
fortunate,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disgraceful  one.  The  Pel- 
hams  "  showed  themselves,"  says  Smyth,  "  friendly  to  the  princi- 
ples of  mild  government.  With  all  their  faults,  they  were  tolerant, 
peaceful,  prudent;  they  had  the  merit  of  respecting  public  opinr 
ion ;  and  though  they  were  not  fitted  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
their  country  by  any  exertions  of  political  genius,  they  were  not 
blind  to  such  opportunities  as  fairly  presented  themselves.  But 
(hey  were  not  fitted  for  the  stormy  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
quietly  yielded  to  the  genius  of  a  man  whom  they  did  not  like,  and 
\vhoin  the  king  absolutely  hated.  George  II.,  against  his  will,, 
was  obliged  to  intrust  the  helm  of  state  to  the  only  man  in  the 
nation  capable  of  holding  it. 

The  administration  of  William  Pitt  is  emphatically  the  history 
of  the  civilized  world,  durmg  a  period  of  almost  universal  war 
It  was  for  his  talents  as  a  war  minister  that  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  his  policy,  like  that  of  his  greater 
son,  in  a  still  more  stormy  epoch,  was  essentially  warlike.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  his  administration  was  brilliant  and 
successful,  and  he  undoubtedly  raised  England  to  a  high  pitch 
of  military  glory ;  but  glory,  alas  !  most  dearly  purchased,  since 
it  lea  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  beyond  a  parallel,  and  the  vast 
increase  of  the  national  debt. 

He  was  born  in  1708,  of  good  family,  his  grandfather  havmj 
been  governor  of  Madras,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  celebrateB 
diamond  which  bears  his  name,  and  wlilch  was  sold  to  the  regeik 
of  France  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  Wil 
liani  Pitt  was  sent  to  Oxford  ot  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  a. 
twenty-seven,  became  a  member  of  parliament.     From  the  firs, 
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he  was  heard  wiih  attention,  and,  when  yeara  and  experience  ha>l 
given  him  wisdom  and  power,  his  eloquence  was  overwhelming. 
No  one  ever  equalled  him  in  brilliant  invective  and  scorching 
sarcasm.  He  had  not  the  skill  of  Fox  in  debate,  nor  was  he  a 
great  rcasoner,  like  Murray;  he  did  not  talk  philosophy,  Iik« 
Burke,  nor  was  he  master  of  details,  like  his  son ;  but  he  had  ao 
air  of  sincerity,  a  vehemence  of  feeling,  ati  intense  enthusiasm, 
and  a  moral  elevation  of  sentiment,  which  bore  every  ihing  away 
before  bim. 

When  Walpole  was  driven  from  power,  Pitt  exerted  his  elo- 
quence in  behalf  of  the  Pelham  government.  Being  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  king,  he  obtained  no  office.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  amused  by  promises  long,  and,  as  he  would  not  render 
his  indispensable  services  without  a  reward,  he  was  made  pay- 
master of  the  forces  —  a  lucrative  office,  but  one  which  did  not  give 
him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  This  office  he  reUined  for  eight  years, 
which  were  years  of  peace.  But  when  the  horizon  was  over- 
clouded by  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham,  in  1754,  and  difficulties 
arose  between  France  and  England  respecting  North  America 
and  the  East  Indies ;  when  disasters  in  war  tarnished  the  g.ory  of 
the  British  arms,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  showed  his  mca- 
pacity  to  meet  the  national  crisis,  Pitt  commenced  a  furious  oppo- 
sition. Of  course  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  But  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  could  not  do  without  him,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
lo  call  him  into  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  in  1756.  But 
the  administration  did  not  work.  The  king  opposed  the  views  of 
Pitt,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  Then  followed  disasters 
and  mistakes.  The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  became 
an  imperative  necessity.  Despondency  and  gloom  hung  over  ihe 
ration,  and  he  was  left  without  efficient,  aid  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Nothmg  was  left  to  the  king  but  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
man  he  hated ;  and  Pitt,  as  well  as  Legge,  were  again  remslated, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  remaining  nominally  at  the  head  of  the 
udministration. 

But  this  administration  only  lasted  five  months,  during  which 
Admiral  Byng  was  executed,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  which 
Frederic  of  Prussia  was  the  hero,  fairly  commenced.  In  175^, 
Pitt  and   his  colleague  were   again  dismissed.     But  never  was 
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popular  resentment  more  fierce  and  terrible.  Agam  was  the  king 
nhliged  to  bend  to  the  "  great  commoner."  An  arrangement  waa 
made,  and  a  coalition  formed.  Pitt  became  secretary  of  stale,  and 
Tirlual  premier,  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  came  in  as  firet  lorf 
of  the  treasury.  But  Pitt  selected  the  cabinet.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Temple,  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  Loid 
Grcnville  was  made  treisurer  of  the  navy  F  became  pay. 
master  of  the  forces    the  D  k      f  B  df   d  d  the  lord  lieu, 

tenancy  of  Ireland  Hardw  k  the  gre  lest  la  vy  of  his  'age 
bf-camp  lord  chancellor  L  g  «  tl  e  abl  t  fin  n  ,  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  e\cheque  H  y  a  1  ttle  1  1  before,  haa 
jeen  elevated   to   the   bench  Lo  d   M  n  fi  Id      There   was 

warcelj  an  emment  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  not 
made  a  member  of  tl  e  admmistration.  All  the  talent  of  the 
nat  on  wis  kid  at  the  feel  of  Pitt  and  he  had  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  army  and  of  foreign  affairs. 

Then  truly  commenced  the  brilliant  career  of  Pitt.  He  imme- 
rliately  prosecuted  hostilities  with  great  boldness,  and  on  a  gigan- 
tic  scale.  Immense  armies  were  raised  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

But  nothing  raised  the  reputation  of  Pitt  so  highly  as  military 
operations  in  America.  He  planned,  immediately  on  his  assump- 
tion of  supreme  power  as  virtual  dictator  of  England,  three  great 
expeditions — one  against  Louisburg,  a  second  against  Ticonderoga, 
and  a  third  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Two  of  these  were  attended 
with  tnumphant  success,  (1758.) 

Louisburg,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix  !a  Cliapelle,  was  reduced  by  General  Amherst,  though 
only  with  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 

General  Forbes  marched,  with  eight  thousand  men,  against  Fon 
Du  Qitesne ;  but  it  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  before  he 
reached  it. 

Ticonderoga  was  not,  however,  taken,  although  the  expedition 
was  conducted  by  General  Abercrombie,  with  a  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men. 

Thu^  neariy  tlie  largest  military  force  ever  known  at  one  time 
m  America  was  employed  nearly  a  century  ago,  by  William  Pitt, 
composed  of  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-two  thousan  i 
were  regular  troops. 
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The  campT  gn  of  17j9  was  attended  with  greater  results  than 
even  that  of  tl  e  p  e:.ed  ng  year.  General  Amherst  succeeded  Ab- 
ercromb  e  and  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Canada  was  intrusted 
to  him  for  e\eeut  on  Three  great  expeditions  were  projceted  : 
one  was  to  be  co  a  ded  by  General  Wolfe,  who  had  aistin- 
guislted  h  iiseif  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  who  had  orders 
from  the  war  secretary  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  escorted  by 
Ihe  fleet,  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec.  The  second  army,  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  Genera!  Amherst,  vras  ordered  to  reduce 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  ■Sxbs  Lake  Champlain,  and  pro- 
ceed along  the  Eiver  lUeheUeu  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
join  General  Wolfe,  and  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  The 
third  army  was  sent  to  Fort  Niagara,  the  most  important  post  in 
French  America,  since  it  commanded  the  lakes,  and  overawed 
'  the  whole  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  After  the  reduction  of  this 
fort,  the  army  was  ordered  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  besiege 
Montreal. 

That  this  project  was  magnificent,  and  showed  llie  comprehen- 
sive military  genius  of  Pitt,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  that  it  was 
easy  of  execution  may  well  be  questioned,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  difficult  and  danger- 
ous; that  the  fortifications  and  strength  of  Quebec  were  unrivalled 
in  the  new  world  ;  that  the  French  troops  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  numbered  nine  thousand  men,  besides  Indians,  commanded, 
too,  by  so  great  a  general  as  Montcalm.  Still  all  of  these  expe- 
ditions were  successful.  Quebec  and  Niagara  \vere  taken,  and 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  were  abandoned. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  was  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  military  exploits  ever 
performed,  and  which  raised  the  English  general  to  the  very 
summit  of  military  fame.  He  was  disappointed  in  the  expected 
cooperation  of  General  Amberst,  and  he  had  to  take  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world,  defended  by  troops  superior  io 
number  to  his  own.  He  succeeded  in  climbing  the  almost  per- 
pendicular rock  on  which  the  fortress  was  built,  and  in  overcoming 
a  superior  force.  Wolfe  died  in  the  attack,  but  lived  long  enough 
to  hear  of  the  flight  of  the  enemy.  Notliing  could  exceed  the 
lumultuous  joy  in  England  with  which  tiie  news  of  the  fall  of 
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Quebec  was  received ;  nothing  could  surpass  the  inieresi  with 
which  the  distant  expedition  was  viewed ;  and  the  depression  of  the 
French  was  equal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English.  Wolfe  gained 
an  immorlal  name,  and  a  monument  was  creeled  lo  him  in  Wesl- 
minsler  Abbey.  But  Pitt  reaped  the  solid  and  substantial  advan- 
rages  which  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  Canada,  which  siwii 
followed  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  He  became  the  nation's  idol, 
Jind  was  ieft  to  prosecute  the  various  wars  in  which  England  was 
engaged,  in  his  own  way.  * 

While  the  English  armies,  under  the  direction  of  Pitt,  were 
wresting  from  the  French  nearly  all  their  possessions  in  America, 
Clive  was  adding  a  new  empire  to  the  vast  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  India  was  conquered,  and  the  British  power  firmly  planted 
in  the  East.  Moreover,  the  English  ailies  on  the  continent  —  the 
Prussians  —  obtained  great  victories,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  chapter  on  Frederic  the  Great.  On  all  sides  the  English  were 
triumphant,  and  were  intoxicated  with  joy.  The  stocks  rose,  and 
the  bells  rang  almost  an  incessant  peal  for  viclories. 

In  the  midst  of  these  public  rejoicings.  King  George  II.  died. 
He  was  a  sovereign  who  never  secured  the  affections  of  the  nation, 
whose  interests  he  sacrificed  lo  those  of  his  German  electorate, 
"  He  had  neither  the  qualities  which  make  libertinism  attractive 
nor  the  qualities  which  make  dulness  respectable.  He  had  been 
a  bad  son,  and  he  made  a  worse  father.  Not  one  magnanimous 
action  is  recorded  of  him,  but  many  meannesses.  But  his  juag- 
ment  was  sound,  his  habits  economical,  and  his  spirit  bold.  These 
qualities  prevented  him  from  being  despised,  if  they  did  not  make 
him  honored." 

His  grandson,  George  IE.,  entered  upon  his  long  reign,  October, 
1760,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  waa  universaiJv 
admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Christendom  —  or, 
ratlier,  the  monarch  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom.  He,  or,  rather, 
his  ministers,  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor,  and  parha- 
ment  voted  liberal  supplies.  The  object  of  Pitt  was  the  humiliation 
of  both  France  and  Austria,  and  also  "riie  protection  of  Prussia, 
struggling  against  almost  overwhelming  forces.  He  secured  his 
object  by  administering  to  the  nation  those  draughts  of  flattery  ana 
mUilarj-  glcy  which  intoxicated  the  peopl.;. 
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However  sincere  the  motives  and  brilliant  tho  genius  of  the 
minister,  it  was  impossible  that  a  practical  nation  should  not  awake 
from  the  delusion  which  he  so  powerfully  conlributed  to  produce. 
People  at  last  mquired  "  why  England  was  to  become  a  party  in 
a  dispu;e  between  two  German  powers,  and  why  were  the  best 
EngJisli  regiments  fighting  on  the  Maine  ?  "  What  was  it  to  the 
busy  shopkeeper  of  London  that  the  Tower  guns  were  disciiarged, 
and  the  streets  illuminated,  if  he  were  to  he  additionally  taxed  r 
Statesmen  began  to  calculate  the  enormous  sums  which  had  been 
wasted  in  an  expensive  war,  where  nothing  had  been  gained  but 
glory.  Besides,  jealousies  and  enmities  sprung  up  against  Pitt. 
Some  were  offended  by  his  haughtiness,  and  others  were  estranged 
by  his  withering  invective.  And  his  enemies  were  numerous  andr 
powerful.  Even  tlie  cabinet  ministers,  who  were  his  friends, 
turned  agmnst  him.  He  wished  to  declare  war  against  Spain, 
while  the  nation  was  bleeding  at  every  pore.  But  the  cabinet 
could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  war,  and  Pitt,  of 
course,  resigned.  But  it  was  inevitable,  and  took  place  ander  his 
successor.  Pitt  left  the  helm  of  state  with  honor.  He  received  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  his  wife  was  made 


The  Earl  of  Bute  succeeded  him  as  premier,  and  was  the  first 
Tory  minister  since  Iho  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  His 
watchword  was  prerogative.  The  sovereign  siiould  no  longer  be 
a  gilded  puppet,  but  a  real  king  —  an  impossible  thing  in  England. 
But  his  schemes  pleased  the  king,  and  Oxford  University,  and  Dr. 
Johnson ;  while  his  administration  was  assailed  with  a  host  of  libels 
from  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  otlier  kindred  firebrands. 

His  mam  act  was  the  peace  he  secured  to  Europe.  The  Whigs 
railed  at  it  then,  and  rail  at  it  now  ;  and  Macaulay  falls  in  with  the 
lamentation  of  his  parly,  and  regrets  that  no  better  terms  should 
have  been  made.  But  what  can  satisfy  the  ambition  of  England  ? 
The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  stipulated  that  Canada,  with  the 
Island  of  St.  John,  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  that  part  of  Louisi- 
ana which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  New  Orleans,  should 
Be  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
sbould  be  destroyed  ;  that  Sp^  should  relinquish  lier  claim  to  fish 
on  toe  Ranks  of  Newfoundland,  shou.d  permit  the  English  to  cul 
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mahogany  on  the  shores  of  Honduras  Bay.  and  cede  Florida  and 
Minorca  to  Great  Britain.  In  return  for  these  things,  the  French 
were  permitted  to  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  ths 
blands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Bellcisle,  and  SL  Lucia  were 
restored  to  them,  and  Cuba  was  restored  lo  Spain. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  constitutes  an  epoch ;  and  wo 
hence  turn  to  survey  the  condition  of  France  since  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  also  other  continental  powers. 


Eefebe^jces.  —  Arclideacon  Cose's  History  of  the  Pelham  Administra. 
tion.  Thackeray's  Life  of  Lord  Chtttbam.  Maonula/s  Essay  on  Chathtun, 
Horace  Walpole'8  Reminisoonces.  Smjth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 
Jeaae's  Memoirs  of  tlie  Pretenders.  Graham's  History  of  the  United 
States,  an  exceedingly  Taluable  worl;,  but  not  sufficiently  known.  Lord 
Malion's,  Smollett's,  Tyndal'a,  and  Belsham's,  are  the  atandacd  historie* 
of  England,  at  this  period ;  also,  the  coiiUnuation  of  Mackintosh,  and  the 
Pictorial  History,  are  valuable.  See  also  the  Marohmont  Papers,  lUj-'a 
History  of  the  RebelUon,  Horace  Walpole's  Mcmoin  oi  George II.,  Lcid 
Waldegravo's  Memoira,  and  Doddington'i  IUmj. 
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The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  one  of  the  longest  on  record 
extending  from  1715  to  1774  — the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  he  was  a  child,  only  five  years  of  age,  on  the  death 
of  his  great  grandfather,  Louis  XIV..;  and,  even  after  he  came  to 
his  majority,  he  was  ruled  by  his  ministers  and  his  mistresses.  He 
was  not,  like  Loub  XIV.,  the  life  and  the  centre  of  all  great  move- 
ments m  his  country.  He  was  an  automaton,  a  pageant ;  not 
hecause  the  constitution  impi:«ed  checks  on  his  power,  but  because 
he  was  weak  and  vacillating.  He,  therefore,  performing  no  great 
part  in  history,  is  only  to  be  alluded  to,  and  attention  should  be 
mainly  directed  to  his  ministers. 

During  the  mmority  of  the  king,  the  rems  of  government  were 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  regent,  and  who,  in  case  of  the 
king's  death,  would  be  the  next  king,  being  grand-nephew  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  administration  of  the  Dtike  of  Orleans  is  nearly  con 
tcmporaneous  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  most  press- 
ing subject  which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  regent,  was  that 
of  the  finances.  The  late  king  had  left  a  debt  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  livres — an  enormous  sum  in  that  age.  To  get  rid  of 
this  burden,  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  proposed  a  bankruptcy. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  would  fall  chiefly  on  the  commercial  and  mon- 
eyed classes,  who  were  not  to  be  feared  or  pitied ;  and  would, 
moreover,  be  not  only  a  relief  to  the  state,  but  a  salutary  warning 
to  the  Ignoble  classes  not  to  lend  their  money."  This  speech  illus- 
trates the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  aristocratic  class  in  France, 
at  that  tune.  But  the  ntinister  of  finance  would  not  nin  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  popular  odium  which  such  a  measure  would  have 
produced,  and  he  proposed  calling  together  the  States  General. 
The  regent  duke,  however,  would  not  hear  of.  that  measure,  an^ 
yet  d',d  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  fully  the  advice  of  St.  Simon. 
He  therefore  compromised  the  matter,  and  resolved  to  rob  the 
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national  cret^.tr.  He  established  a  commission  to  verify  the  bills 
of  the  public  creditors,  and,  if  their  accounts  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory, to  cancel  them  entirely.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  livres  —  equal,  probably,  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  age — were  thus  swept  away.  But  it  was  resolved  not  only 
to  refuse  to  pay  just  debts,  but  lo  make  people  repay  the  gains 
which  they  had  made.  Those  who  had  loaned  money  to  the  slate, 
or  had  farmed  the  revenues,  were  flung  into  prison,  and  threatened 
with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  even  death,  —  treated  as  Jews 
were  treated  in  the  Dark  Ages,  —  unless  they  redeemed  themselves 
by  purchasing  a  pardon.  Never  before  did  men  suffer  such  a 
penalty  for  having  befriended  an  embarrassed  state.  To  this 
injustice  and  cruelly  the  magistracy  winked.  But,  in  addition  to 
Ibis,  the  coin  was  debased  to  such  an  extent,  that  seventy-two  mil- 
lions of  livres  were  thus  added  to  the  trcasurj'.  Yet  even  these 
gains  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  a  profligate  government.  There 
Blill  continued  a  constant  pressure.  The  national  debt  had  increaseo 
even  to  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  livrea,  or  almost  seventy  mil- 
lions sterling— equivalent  to  what  would  now  be  equal  lo  at  least 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

To  get  rid  of  this  debt,  the  regent  listened  to  the  schemes  of  the 
celebrated  John  Law,  a  Scotch  adventurer  and  financier,  who  had 
established  a  bank,  had  grown  rich,  and  was  reputed  to  De  a  won- 
derful political  economist. 

Law  proposed,  in  substance,  to  increase  the  paper  currency  of 
flie  country,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals. 

The  regent,  moreover,  having  great  faith  in  Law's  abilities,  and 
in  his  wealth,  converted  his  private  bank  into  a  royal  one  —  made 
it,  in  short,  the  Bank  of  France.  This  bank  was  then  allied  with 
the  two  great  commercial  companies  of  the  time  —  the  East  India 
and  the  Mississippi.  Great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  each. 
The  latter  had  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Louisiana, 
and  all  the  countries  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  also  of  the  fur 
trade  m  Canada.  Louisiana  was  then  supposed  to  be  rich  in  gold 
mines,  and  great  delusions  arose  from  the  popular  notion. 

The  capital  of  this  ^ganfic  corporation  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
millions  ■  and  Law,  who  was  made  director- geileral,  aimed  to  make 
31 
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the  notes  of  the  company  preferable  to  specie,  which,  howevet 
could  lawfully  be  demanded  for  the  notes.  So  it  was  settled  that 
the  shares  of  the  company  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  paper 
of  the  bank.  As  extravagant  hopes  of  gain  were  cherished 
respectmg  the  company,  its  shares  were  in  great  demand.  And, 
as  only  Law's  bank  bills  could  purchase  the  shares,  the  gold  and 
silver  of  tlie  realm  flowed  into  Law's  bank.  Law  and  the  regent 
had,  therefore,  the  fabrication  of  both  shares  and  bank  bills  to  an 
indefinite  amount. 

The  national  creditor  was  also  paid  in  the  notes  of  the  bank . 
and,  as  unbounded  confidence  existed,  both  in  the  genius  of  Law 
and  in  the  profits  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  —  as  the  shares  were 
constantly  in  demand,  and  were  rising  in  value,  —  the  creditor  was 
satisfied.  In  a  short  time,  one  half  of  the  national  debt  was  trans- 
ferred. Government  owed  the  bank,  and  not  the  individuals  ana 
corporations  from  whom  loans  had  been  originally  obtained.  These 
individuals,  instead  of  government  scrip,  had  shares  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Company. 

And  all  would  have  been  well,  had  the  company's  shares  been 
valuable,  or  had  they  retained  their  credit,  or  even  had  but  a  smal, 
part  of  the  national  debt  been  transferred.  But  the  people  did  not 
know  the  real  issues  of  the  bank,  and  so  long  as  new  shares  could 
be  created  and  sold  to  pay  the  interest,  the  company's  credit  was 
good.  For  a  while  the  delusion  lasted.  Law  was  regarded  as  a 
great  national  benefactor.  His  house  was  thronged  with  dukes 
and  princes.  He  became  controller- general  of  the  finances — 
vulually  prime  minister.  His  fame  extended  far  and  wide.  Hon- 
ors were  showered  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  schemes  seemed  to  rain 
upon  Paris  a  golden  shower.  He  had  freed  the  state  from  embar- 
rassments, and  he  had,  apparently,  made  every  body  rich,  and  no 
one  poor.  He  was  a  deity,  as  beneficent  as  he  was  powerful.  He 
became  himself  the  richest  man  in  Europe.  Every  body  was 
intoxicated.  The  golden  age  had  come.  Paris  was  crowded  with 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Five  hundred  thousand 
■ftrangers  expended  their  fortunes,  in  hope  of  mating  greater  ones. 
Twelve  hundred  new  coaches  were  set  up  in  the  city.  Lodgings 
co'jid  scarcely  be  had  for  money.     The  highest  price  was  paid  foi 
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piovisions.  Widow  ladies,  clergymen,  and  noblemen  deserted 
Londoik  to  speculate  in  stocks  at  Paris.  Nothing  was  seen  but 
new  equipages,  new  houses,  new  apparel,  new  furniture.  Nothing 
was  felt  but  universal  exhilaration.  Every  man  seemed  to  havn 
laade  his  fortune.  The  stocks  rose  every  day.  The  higher  they 
rose,  the  more  new  stock  was  created.  At  last,  the  shares  of  tlie 
company  rose  from  one  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
three  hundred  millions  were  created,  which  were  nominally  worth, 
in  1719,  three  thousand  sis  hundred  millions  of  livres — one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  times  the  amount  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
Europe  at  that  time. 

la  this  public  delusion,  the  directors  were  wise  enough  to  con- 
vert their  shares  into  silver  and  gold.  A  great  part  of  the  current 
coin  m  the  kingdom  was  locked  up  in  the  houses  or  banks  of  a 
few  stockjobbers  and  speculators. 

But  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  felt,  people's  eyes  were 
opened,  and  the  bubble  burst,  but  not  until  half  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  paid  off  by  this  swindling  transaction. 

The  nation  was  furious,  A  panic  spread  among  all  classes ; 
the  bank  had  no  money  with  which  to  redeem  its  notes ;  the 
shares  fell  almost  to  nothing ;  and  universal  bankru])tcy  took  place. 
Those  who,  a  few  days  before,  fancied  themselves  rich,  now 
found, themselves  poor.  Property  of  all  kinds  fell  to  less  than  its 
original  value.  Houses,  horses,  carriages,  upholstery,  every  thing, 
declined  in  price.     All  were  sellers,  and  few  were  purchasers. 

But  popular  execration  and  vengeance  pursued  the  financier 
who  had  deceived  the  nation.  He  was  forced  to  fiy  from  Paris. 
His  whole  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  reduced  to  indi- 
gence and  contempt.  When  his  scheme  was  first  suggested  to  the 
regent,  he  was  worth  three  millions  of  Uvres.  He  had  better 
remained  a  private  banker. 

The  bursting  of  the  Mississippi  bubble,  of  course,  inflamed  the 
nation  against  the  government,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  exe- 
crated, for  his  agency  in  the  business  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
fraud.  But  he  was  probably  deluded  with  others,  and  hoped  to 
free  the  country  from  Its  burdens.  The  great  blunder  was  in  tlie 
over-issue  of  notes  when  there  was  no  money  to  redeem  tliem. 

Nor  could  any  management  have  prerented  the  catastrophe 
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■  It  was  not  possible  that  the  shares  of  the  company  should  advance, 
so  greatly,  and  the  public  not  percene  that  ine\  had  advanced 
beyond  their  value  ;  it  was  not  possible,  that,  while  paper  money 
so  vastly  increased  in  quantity,  the  numerical  prices  of  all  oilier 
things  should  not  increase  also,  and  that  foreigners  who  sold  their 
manufactures  to  tho  French  should  not  turn  their  piper  into  gold, 
and  carry  it  out  of  the  kingdom  ,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  coin  should  not  create  alarm,  notwithstanding 
the  edicts  of  the  regent,  and  the  reasonings  of  Law  ;  it  was  not 
possible  that  annuitants  should  not  discover  that  their  old  incomes 
were  now  insufficient  and  less  valuable,  as  the  medium  in  which 
they  were  paid  was  less  valuable  ;  it  was  not  possible  that  the  small 
part  of  society  which  may  be  called  the  sober  and  reasoning  part, 
should  not  be  so  struck  with  the  sudden  fortunes  and  extravagant 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  as  not  to  doubt  of  the  solidity  of  a 
system,  unphilosopbical  m  itself,  and  which,  after  all,  had  to  depend 
on  the  profits  of  a  commercial  company,  the  good  faith  of  the 
regent,  and  the  skill  of  Law  ;  it  was  impossible,  on  these  and  other 
accounts,  but  that  gold  and  silver  should  be  at  last  preferred  to 
paper  notes,  of  whatever  description  or  promise.  These  were 
inevitable  consequence's.  Hence  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of 
Law,  and  the  ruin  of  all  who  embarked  in  it,  owing  to  a  change 
m  public  opinion  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  scheme,  and, 
secondly,  the  over-issue  of  money." 

By  this  great  folly,  four  hundred  thousand  families  were  ruined, 
or  greatly  reduced ;  but  the  government  got  rid  of  about  eight 
hundred  millions  of  debts.  The  sufferings  of  the  people,  with 
such  a  government,  did  not,  however,  create  great  soUcitude  ;  the 
flame  old  course  of  folly  and  extravagance  was  pursued  by  the 

Nor  was  there  a  change  for  the  better  when  Louis  XV.  attained 
his  majority.  His  vices  and  follies  exceeded  all  that  had  ever 
been  displayed  before.  The  support  of  his  mistresses  alone  was 
enough  to  .embarrass  the  nation.  Their  waste  and  extravagance 
almost  exceeded  belief.  Who  lias  not  heard  of  the  disgraceful 
and  disgusting  iniquities  of  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry? 

The  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  occupied  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.     The  prime  minister  of  the  regent 
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was  Dubois,  at  first  his  tutor,  and  afterwards  Archbisliop  of  Cam- 
bray.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  Jesuits  in  their  quarrel  with  the  Jansenists,  but  was 
a  man  of  unprincipled  character ;  a  fit  minister  to  a  prince  who 
pretended  to  be  too  intellectual  to  worship  God,  and  who  copiec 
Ileniy  IV,  only  in  his  licentiousness, 

Tiie  first  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  after  he  assumed  himself  the 
rains  of  government,  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  lineal  heir  of  the 
house  of  Cond6,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  his  short  adminisfration  was  signalized  by  no 
important  event. 

Cardinal  Fleury  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  as  prime  min- 
ister. He  had  been  preceptor  of  the  king,  and  was  superior  to  all 
the  intrigues  of  die  court ;  a  man  of  great  timidity,  but  also  a  man 
of  great  probity,  gentleness,  acd  benignity.  Fortunately,  he  was 
intrusted  with  power  at  a  period  of  great  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
his  administration  was,  like  that  of  Walpole,  pacific.  He  project- 
ed, however,  no  schemes  of  useful  reform,  and  made  no  improve- 
ments in  laws  or  finance.  But  he  ruled  despotically,  and  with 
good  intentions,  from  1726  to  1743. 

The  most  considerable  subject  of  interest  connected  with  his  . 
peaceful  administration,  was  the  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,  Fletiry  look  the  side  of  the  former,  although  he 
was  never  an  active  partisan ;  and  he  was  induced  to  support  the 
.Tesuits  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  cardinal's  hat  —  the  highest 
honor,  next  to  that  of  the  tiara,  which  could  be  conferred  on  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  Jesuits  upheld  the  crumbling  power  of  the  popes, 
end  the  popes  rewarded  the  advocates  of  that  body  of  men,  who 
were  their  ablest  supporters. 

The  Jansenist  controversy  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
ivitli  a  mere  allusion.  It  was  the  great  event  in  the  history  of 
CatJiolic  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  involved  prin- 
ciples of  great  theological,  and  even  political  interest. 

The  Jansenist  controversy  grew  out  of  the  long-disputed  ques- 
,  tions  pertaining  to  grace  and  free  will  —  questions  wliich  were 
agitated  with  great  spirit  and  acrimony  in  die  seventeenth  century 
as  they  had  previously  been  centuries  before  by  Augustine  and 
Pclogius,  The  Jesuits  had  never  agreed  with  tiie  great  orac-e  of 
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the  Western  church  id  his  views  on.  certain  points,  and  it  was  theii 
aim  to  show  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  w>]\  —  that  it  had 
a  self-determining  power,  a  perfect  liberty  to  act  or  not  to  act. 
Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  had  been  a  great  defender  of  this  ancient 
Pelagianism,  and  hia  views  were  opposed  by  the  Dominicana, 
and  the  controversy  was  carried  into  all  the  universities  of  Europe. 
The  Council  of  Trent  was  too  wise  to  meddle  with  this  difficult 
question ;  but  angry  theologians  would  not  let  it  rest,  and  it  was 
discussed  with  peculiar  fervor  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou- 
vaine.  Among  the  doctors  who  there  distinguished  themselves  in 
revivhig  the  great  contest  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  were 
Cornelius  Jansen  of  Holland,  and  Jean  de  Verger  of  Gascony. 
Both  these  doctors  hated  the  Jesuits,  and  lamented  the  danger- 
ous doctrines  which  they  defended,  and  advocated  the  views  of 
Augustine  and  the  Calvinists.  Jansen  became  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university,  and  then  Bishop  of  Ypres.  After  an  unuiter- 
rupted  study  of  twenty  years,  he  produced  his  celebrated  book 
called  Augvslinus,  in  which  lie  set  forth  the  servitude  of  the  will, 
and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  break  the  bondage,  which, 
however,  he  maintained,  like  Calvin,  is  imparted  only  to  a  few, 
and  in  puisuance  of  a  decree  existing  in  the  divine  mind  before 
the  creation  of  our  species.  But  Jansen  died  before  the  hook  was 
finished,  and  two  years  elapsed  before  it  was  published,  but,  when 
published,  it  was  the  signal  for  a  contest  which  distracted  Europe 
for  seventy  years. 

While  Jansen  was  preparing  this  work,  his  early  companion  and 
friend,  De  Verger,  a  man  of  family  and  rank,  had  become  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran  in  Paris,  and  had  formed,  in  the 
centre  of  that  gay  city,  a  learned  and  ascetic  hermitage.  This 
was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  His  reputation,  as  a  scholar 
and  a  saint,  attracted  the  attention  of  Richelieu,  and  his  services 
were  solicited  by  that  able  minister.  But  neither  rewards,  nor 
(latteries,  nor  applause  had  power  over  the  mind  of  St.  Cyran. 
as  he  was  now  called.  The  cardinal  hated  and  feared  a  man 
whom  he  could  not  bribe  or  win,  and  soon  found  means  to  quarrel 
with  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Vincennes,  But 
there,  in  his  prison,  he  devoted  himself,  with  renewed  ardor,  to  hia 
studies  and  duties,  sibduing  his  appetites  and  passions  by  an  ascet- 
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!cism  which  tven  hia  church  did  not  require,  and  devoting  all  his 
thoughts  and  words  to  the  service  of  God.  Like  Calvin  and 
Augustine,  he  had  so  profound  a  conception  of  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  cliange,  that  he  made  grace  precede  repentance.  A  man 
«o  serene  in  trial,  so  humble  in  spirit,  so  natural  and  childlOte  in 
ordinary  life,  and  yet  so  distinguished  for  talents  and  eruditon, 
could  not  help  exciting  admiration,  and  making  illustrious  prcse- 
lytes.  Among  them  was  Amauld  D'Antilly,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Richelieu  and  Anne  of  Austria ;  Lo  Maitre,  the  most  eloquent 
lawyer  and  advocate  in  France;  and  Angelique  Amauld,  the 
abbess  of  Port  Koyal.  This  last  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ladies  of  her  age,  noble  by  birth,  and  still  more  noble  by  her  beau- 
liful  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She  had  been  made  abbess  of 
iier  Cistercian  convent  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  at  thai 
lime  was  gay,  social,  and  light-hearted.  The  preaching  of  a 
Capuchm  friar  had  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  future  world,  and 
she  closed  the  gates  of  her  beautiful  abbey,  in  the  vale  of  Chev- 
reuse,  against  all  strangers,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  ascetic 
duties  which  her  church  and  age  accounted  most  meritorious.  She 
soon  after  made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Cyran,  and  he  imbued 
her  mind  with  the  principles  of  the  Augustinian  theology.  When 
imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  he  was  still  the  spiritual  father  of  Port 
Royal.  Amid  this  famous  retreat  were  collected  the  greatest 
scholars  and  the  greatest  saints  of  the  seventeenth  century  — 
Antoine  Le  Maitre,  De  Lericourt,  I,e  Maitre  de  Saci,  Antoine 
Arnauld,  and  Pascal  himself.  Le  Maitre  de  Saci  gave  to  the 
worid  the  best  translation  of  the  Bible  in  French ;  Arnauld  wrote 
one  hundred  volumes  of  controversy,  and,  among  them,  a  noted 
satire  on  the  Jesuits,  which  did  them  infinite  harm  ;  while  Pascal, 
besides  his  wonderful  mathematical  attainments,  and  his  various 
meditative  works,  is  immortalized  for  his  ProvinciaE  Letters,  writ- 
ten in  the  purest  French,  and  with  matchless  power  and  beauty. 
This  work,  directed  against  the  Jesuits,  is  an  mimitable  model  of 
elegant  irony,  and  the  most  effective  sarcasm  probably  ever  elab- 
orated by  man.  In  the  vale  of  Port  Royal  also  dwelt  Tillemont. 
the  great  ecclesiastical  historian ;  Fontaine  and  Racine,  who  were 
controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Amauld,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Comi, 
Bnd  the  Duke  of  Liancourt.     There  resided,  under  the  name  ot 
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Le  Mercier,  and  In  the  humble  occupation  of  a  gardener,  one  of 
the  proudest  nobles  of  the  French  court ;  and  there,  loo,  dwelt  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Longueville,  sister  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fronde,  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  the  once 
gay  patroness  of  the  proudest  festivities. 

But  it  is  the  labors  of  these  saints,  scholars,  and  nobles  to 
repress  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  Jesuits  for  which  they  were 

o  d  s  nguished  The  Jan^enists  of  Port  Royal  did  not  deny  the 
1  hor  y  of  he  pope,  nor  the  great  mstiiutiona  of  the  papacy. 
Tley  so  ght  chcflj,  in  their  contro\ersy  with  the  Jesuits,  to 
enfo  ce  he  djc  rmes  of  Augu=tme  respecting  justification  But 
he  r  e£Eb  s  e  e  not  ■igrccable  to  the  popes,  nor  to  the  doctors  of 
llie  Sorbonne  who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  religious  life,  aad 
detested  the  r  bold  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
■iccord  ngly  ex  -acted  from  the  book  of  Jansen  five  propositions 
whicl  hey  d  emed  heretical,  and  urged  the  pope  to  condemn 
1  em      The  Port  Royalists  admitted  that  these  five  propositions 

ere  ndefens  ble  if  they  were  declared  heretical  by  the  sovereign 
IKmtiff  but  den  ed  that  ihey  were  actually  to  he  found  in  the  book 
of  Ja  sen  They  did  not  quarrel  with  the  pope  on  grounds  of 
'a  h  They  recognized  his  infallibility  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
not  in  matters  of  fact  The  pope,  not  wishing  to  push  things  to 
extremity,  which  never  was  the  policy  of  Rome,  pretended  to  be 
satisfied.  But  the  Jesuits  would  not  let  him  rest,  and  insisted 
on  the  condemnation  of  the  Jansenist  opinions.  The  case  waa 
brought  before  a  great  council  of  French  bishops  and  doctors,  and 
Amauld,  the  great  champion  of  the  Jansenists,  was  voted  guilty 
(if  heresy  for  denying  that  the  five  propositions  which  the  pope 
condemned  were  actually  in  the  book  of  Jansen.  The  pope, 
moreover,  was  induced  to  issue  a  formula  of  an  oath,  to  which  all 
who  wished  to  enjoy  any  office  in  the  church  were  obliged  to 
subscribe,  and  which  affirmed  that  the  five  condemned  propositions 
were  actually  to  be  found  m  Jansen's  book.  This  act  of  the  pope 
was  justly  regarded  by  the  Jansenists  as  intolerably  despotic,  nnd 
many  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  French  clergy  sided  with 
them  in  opinion.  All  France  now  became  interested  m  the  con- 
troversy, and  it  soon  led  to  great  commotions.  The  Jansenists 
ihon  contended  that  the  pope  might  err  in  questions  of  fact,  and 
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tiiat,  tLerefore,  they  were  not  under  an  obligation  lo  subscribe  fo 
tlie  required  oath.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
the  pope's  infallibility  in  matters  of  fact,  as  well  as  in  doctrme ; 
and,  as  they  had  the  most  powerful  adherents,  the  Jaiisenisis  were 
bitterly  persecuted.  But,  as  twenty-two  bishops  were  found  to 
lake  their  side,  the  matter  was  hushed  up  for  a  while.  For  ten 
years  more,  the  Port  Eoyalists  had  peace  and  protection,  chiefly 
through  the  great  iafluence  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville ;  but, 
on  her  death,  persecution  relumed.  Arnauld  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  beautiful  abbey  of  Port  Eoyal  was 
despoiled  of  its  lands  and  privileges.  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  hated 
its  inmates,  being  ruled  by  Madame  de  Mainlenon,  who,  m  turn, 
was  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits. 

But  the  demolition  of  the  abbey,  tlie  spoliation  of  its  lands, 
and  the  dispersion  of  those  who  sought  its  retreat,  did  not  slop  the 
controversy,  Pascal  eontmued  it,  and  wrote  his  Provincial  Letters, 
which  had  a  wonderful  efTect  in  making  the  Jesuits  both  ridiculous 
and  hateful.  That  book  was  the  severest  blow  this  body  of  am- 
bitious and  artful  casuists  ever  received. 

Nor  was  the  Jansenlst  controversy  merely  a  discussion  of  grace 
anl  free  will.  The  principles  of  Jansenism,  when  carried  oui, 
tended  to  secure  independence  to  the  national  church,  and  to  free 
the  consciences  of  men  from  the  horrible  power  of  their  spiritual 
confcsiors  Jansenism  was  a  timid  protest  agamst  spiritual  tyr- 
anny, %  mild  kind  of  Puritanism,  which  found  sympathy  with 
many  people  m  France.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  caught  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  protected"  the  Jansenists  and  those  who 
sjmpathized  with  them.  It  so  happened  that  a  certain  bishop 
published  a  charge  to  his  clergy  which  was  strongly  imbued  with 
Uie  mdependent  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  a  provincial  council,  and  banished  by  the  govern- 
nienL  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  guardian  of  the  law,  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  C^inal  Fleury  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  Bed 
of  Justice  m  order  to  secure  the  registry  of  a  decree.  A  Bed  of 
Justice  -nas  the  personal  appeamnct,  of  the  soverciga  in  die 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  l)is  command  tc  tli9 
members  of  it  to  obey  his  injuiictioiia  was  the  last  resort  of  abso- 
lute jiower     The  parhamcnt,  of  cour,  ,  obeyed,  but  protested  the 
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nesl  day,  and  drew  up  resolutions  which  declared  the  temporal 
power  to  be  independent  of  the  spiritual.  It  then  proceeded  to 
Meudon,  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  to  lay  its  remonstrance  before 
the  king ;  and  Louis  XV.,  indignant  and  astonished,  refused  to  see 
(he  members.  The  original  controversy  was  forgotten,  and  llie 
cimse  of  the  parliament,  which  was  the  cause  of  liberty,  became 
the  cause  of  the  nation.  The  resistance  of  the  parliament  was 
technically  unsuccessful,  yet,  nevertheless,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
popular  discontent,  and  contributed  to  that  great  insurrection 
which  finally  overturned  the  throne. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Parliament  of  Paris  became  a  judiciai 
tribunal,  rather  than  a  legislative  assembly,  as  in  England.  When 
the  .Justinian  code  was  introduced  Into  French  jurisprudence,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  old  feudal  and  clerical 
judges  —  the  barons  and  bishops  —  were  incapable  of  expounding 
it,  and  a  new  class  of  men  arose  —  the  lawyers,  whose  exclusive 
business  it  was  to  study  the  laws.  Being  best  acquainted  with 
them,  they  entered  upon  the  functions  of  judges,.and  the  secular 
and  clerical  lords  yielded  to  their  opinions.  The  great  barons, 
however,  still  continued  to  sit  in  the  judicial  tribunals,  although 
ignorant  of  the  new  jurisprudence ;  and  their  decisions  were 
directed  by  the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  who  had  obtamed  a  seat 
in  their  body,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords  when  it  sits  as  a  judicial  body.  The  necessity  of  providing 
some  permanent  repository 'for  the  royal  edicts,  induced  the  kings 
of  France  to  enroll  them  in  the  journals  of  the  courts  of  parlia- 
ment,  being  the  highest  judicial  tribunal ;  and  the  members  of  these 
courts  gradually  availed  themselves  of  this  custom  to  dispute  the 
legality  of  any  edict  which  had  not  been  thus  registered.  As 
the  influence  of  the  States  General  declined,  the  power  of  the 
parliament  increased.  The  encroachments  of  the  papacy  flisi 
engaged  its  attention,  and  then  the  management  of  the  finances  by 
Ihe  mmisters  of  Francis  I.  called  forth  rwnonslranccs.  During 
the  war  of  the  Fronde,  the  parliament  absolutely  refused  to  regis- 
ter the  royal  decrees.  But  Louis  XIV.  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  suppress  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  accordingly  entered 
the  court,  durmg  the  first  years  of  bis  reign,  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  and    compelled    it  to  register  his  edicts.     Nor   did   any 
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m-ji-mur  afterwards  escape  the  body,  until,  at  the  close  of  his  reign 
the  membere   opposed   the   bull    Ukigenitas  —  ihut  which   cop 
demned  the  Jansenisls  —  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  th« 
Gallican  Church.     And  no  sooner  had  the  great  monarch  died, 
than,  contrary  to  his  ^vill,  fbey  vested  the  regency  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Then  freedom  of  expostulation  respecting 
the  ruinous  schemes  of  Law  induced  him  to  banish  them,  wid 
they  oaly  obtained  their  recall  by  degrading  concessions.     Tlieir 
next  opposition  was  during  the  administration  of  Fleury.     The 
minister  of  finance  made  an  attempt  to  inquire  into  tlie  wealth  of 
the  clergy,  which  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  order  ;  and  the  clergy, 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  court,  revived  the  opposition 
of  the  parliament  to  the  bull    Unigemtus.     It  was   resolved  by 
the  clergy  lo  demand  confessional  notes  from  dying  persons,  and 
that  these  notes  should  be  signed  by  priests  adhering  to  the  bull, 
before  estreme  unction  should  be  given.     The  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  the  French  clergy,  was  opposed  by  the  par- 
liament, and  this  high  judicial  court  imprisoned  such  of  the  clergy 
as  refused  lo  administer  the  sacraments.     The  lung,  under  the 
guidaiice  of  Fleury,  forbade  the  parliament  to  take  cogmzance  of 
eccleaastica)  proceedings,  and  to  suspend  its  prosecutions.     In- 
stead of  acquiescing,  the  parliament  presented  new  remoosfrances, 
and  the  members  refused  to  attend  to  any  other  functions,  and 
resolved  that  they  could  not  obey  this  bjunction  vrithout  violating 
their  consciences.     They  cited  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  before  their 
tribunal,  and  ordered  all  his  writings,  which  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  executioner.     By  aid 
of  the  military,  the  parliament  enforced  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  became  so  interested  in  the  controveray  as  ti» 
neglect  other  official  duties.     The  king,  indignant,  again  banished 
the  members,  with  the  exception  of  four,  whom  he  imprisoned. 
And,  b  order  not  to  impede  the  administration  of  justice,  the  king 
established  another  tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of  civil  suits.     Bui 
tiie  lawyers,  sympathizing  wiin  the  parliament,  refused  to  pleat! 
bolbre   the  new  court.     This   resolute  conduct,  and  other  evils 
happening  at  the  time,  induced  the  king  to  yield,  in  order  lo  con- 
ciliate the  people,  and  the  parliament  was  recalled.     This   wa 
a  popular  Uiumph,  and  the  archbishop  was  banished  in  his  turn. 
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Sliorlly  afttr,  Cariinal  Fleuiy  died,  ind  a  ne»  policy  iva.  ■dopttd. 
The  quarrel  of  the  parliameal  and  the  oleigy  iva.  forgotten  m  a 
,-i;i  ™Mei  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Jesuits. 

Iho  policy  of  Fleury.hle  that  of  Walpole,  »as  p-ioilici  ano 
vet  hke  htm.he  .as  forced  into  a.ir  ^igamst  hi,  own  conTict.on. 
\nl  luccesa  attended  the  arms  of  France,  in  the  colonial  stniBgie 
M  ith  Ensland,  unUl  Pitt  took  the  helm  of  state 

Ontd  the  death  ot  Fleury,  ui  1143,  who  admmstered  aif.™ 

with  wisdom,  modent on  and  incorruphUe  integnt),he  was  he- 

loted    if  he  was  not  venerated      But  after  ths  eient,  .  great 

change  took  place  m  his  character  and  meaames,  and  the  reign 

ot  m^se.  commenced,  and  loan  e«ent  unparalleled  m  the 

oryof  Europe      LouisMV  host .,  ed  th.reven.e  of  the  stale 

unworthy  favontes,  jet  never  allowed   them  to  govern  the 

on    but  Louis  \V  mtrusted  the  most  important  state  mattera 

)'  their   diecnon,  and  the    profoundest  slate   secrets  to    their 

AmL  these  mistresses  Mad,me  do  Pompadour  was  the  most 
no  od  a  woman  of  talent,  but  abommablj  unpnncipled  Amh.. 
lonwaeher  m«ter  passion,  and  her  Sorfo.r.K.  theeo.neil  cham- 
her  of  tie  rojal  minister,  Ho«  of  the  great  men  of  France 
paid  court  to  her,  and  to  neglect  her  w,.  socid  rum.  Even  Vol- 
taire pialKid  her  beauty,  and  Montesquieu  Battered  her  intellect. 
And  her  OAlravagance  was  equal  to  her  audacity.  She  ,ns«ted  on 
drawing  Mils  on  the  treasury  without  specifying  the  service.  The 
comptmller.genei.1  w«s  in  despair,  and  the  state  was  involved  m 
inextricable  embarrassments.  ,    „,    .      , 

It  was  through  her  influence  that  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  wa. 
„*de  the  suece.«.r  of  Fleury.  He  was  not  deficient  in  ftlent, 
hut  his  «iminist™aon  proved  unfortunate.  Under  his  rule,  Lom, 
lost  the  Canadas,  and  France  plunged  into  a  contest  with  Frederic 
the  Great  The  Seven  Y^its'  War,  which  occurred  durmg  hi. 
administration,  had  made  the  age  an  epoch  ;  but  »i  this  »  to  ho 
considered  in  die  chapter  on  Frederic  III.,  no  notice  of  it  wiS 
he  taken  in  this  connection. 

The  most  memorable  event  which  arose  out  of  the  policy  ani 
conduct  ot  Choiseul  was  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits.  ' 

Their  arts  and  influence  had  obtained  from  the  pope  the  bul 
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Unigenim,  designed  to  suppress  their  enemies,  the  Jansenlsta 
and  the  king,  governed  by  Fleury,  had  taken  their  side. 

But  they  were  so  unwise  as  to  quarrel  with  the  powerful  mlslress 
of  Louis  XV.  They  despised  her  and  defied  her  h  t  d  I  d  ed, 
Jhe  Jesuits  had  climbed  g  1    gh  th      h  y      re  ^  tnf  1 

of  popular  clamor,  and  f     (r-l  d  B       1         is 

man,  and  no  hody  of  h  P       k         m  t 

wilh  impunity ;  and  d  f  m      f 

icasl  suspected,  and  app         ly  h    1  b    f       d      \^ !  Id 

have  supposed  that  th  n  f  1  po  fil  b  iy  h  h  h  d 
reigned   so  proudly   in  Ch  !  m   f  ry       h   h   1   d 

imposed  its  Briareus's  1  k      f  p  1    h  1   d 

its  confessors  in  the  courts  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  ;  which, 
with  its  hundred  eyes,  had  penetrated  the  .secrets  of  all  the  cab- 
inets of  Europe ;  and  which  had  succeeded  in  suppressing  m  so 
many  places  every  insurrection  of  human  intelligence,  in  spite  of 
the  fears  of  kings,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  and 
the  inveterate  animosity  of  philosophers  and  statesmen, -- would 
receive  a  fatil  wound  from  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  scandal- 
ized  by  her  Mces  even  the  depraved  court  of  an  enervated  prince .' 
But  so  It  was  Madame  de  Pompadour  hated  the  Jesuits  because 
they  attempted  toundfrmme  her  mSuence  with  the  king.  And 
she  melted  the  prime  minister,  whom  she  had  raised  by  her  ana 
to  power,  to  unite  with  Pombil  m  Portugal,  in  order  to  effect  their 
ruin. 

In  no  countiy  was  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  more  irresistible 
than  in  Portugal.  There  their  ascendency  was  complete.  But 
the  prime  minister  of  Joseph  I.,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  a  man 
of  great  energy,  had  been  insulted  by  a  lady  of  the  highest  rtjik, 
and  ho  swore  revenge,  ^a  opportunity  was  soon  afforded.  The 
king  happened  to  be  fired  at  and  wounded  in  his  palace  by  some 
unknown  enemy.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  the  objects  of  the  minis- 
ter's  vengeance  — the  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  her  husband,  her 
family,  and  her  friends  the  Jesuits.  And  royal  vengeance  fol. 
lowed,  not  merely  on  an  illustrious  family,  but  on  those  person:, 
whom  this  family  befriended.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  the 
most  summary  manner  from  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  de  Cholseul 
and  Madame  Pompadour  hailed  their  misfortunes  with  delight  and 
32 
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watched  their  opportunity  for  revenge.  This  was  afforded  by  the 
failure  of  La  Valette,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  at  Martinique,  h 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jesuits  liad  embarked  m  conimer- 
i:ial  enterprises,  while  they  were  olEcialing  as  missionaries.  La 
Valette  aimed  to  monopolize,  for  liis  order,  tlie  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  which  commercial  ambition  excited  the  jealousy  of 
morcjintile  classes  in  France,  and  tliey  threw  difficulties  in  his 
way.  And  it  so  happened  that  some  of  his  most  valuable  ships 
were  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English  cruisers,  which  calamity, 
happenintr  at  a  time  of  embarrassment,  caused  his  bills  to  be  pro- 
tested and  h  bank  rs  to  stop  payment.  They,  indignant,  accused 
the  J  as  a  b  ly,  of  peculation  and  fraud,  and  demanded 

repay  m  n  f  m  h  order.  Had  the  Jesuits  been  wise,  they 
would  h  ti  h  d  the  mined  bankers.     But  who  is  wise  on  the 

brink  fd  tru  n  "  Quern  deus  null  per dere,  prim  demenlat.'''' 
The  J  f      d  o  sacrifice  I-a  Valette  to  the  intere'its  of  their 

orde     wh   1  rs     w     Id  h        he  d  hi 

gen  ral  p      y      Tl  d  1  f        h    P    h  f 

Pan    and  h       1    1    n  is  d  II 

decid  d  by  th         prem   j  d      1      b      1    tl       ll      J 
resp  ns    le   f       h     d  bis     f  L.  V  1  B       1  ra         1 

injury  was  weak  m  go    p  ns  1  tl     m  ral      I      1  rs      f 

legal  proceedings,  the  b    ks      d  nil      f  th    Jes    Is  d  i 

ed — thai  mysterious     1      h    hi   d  b  p      d        ll 

public  eye,  and  which  hdb  flljmardj  h 

rule  was  produced,     11  ns       m  I   d 

bankruptcies,  politics,  fii  rs  —  11  b      m 

compared   with  those  q  hhffdhp  d 

welfare  of  tho  society      Pasc  lb  pop  1      d  1       d     T 

aS}  grew  pale  before  E      b  Th       p  f  1  1  1  J 

every  toilet  table,  a  d    perso         f  both  d    f    II  a^ 

and  conditions,  read        h        dyll  gfl        asists 

Nothing  was  talked  abb        pbbdj  rrd        fn 

science,"  and  "  mental  reservations."  Philosophers  grew  jealous 
of  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  every  fhmg  perlaming  to  tlie 
regime  of  the  Jesuits  was  read,  and  of  the  growmg  popularity  of 
the  Jansenists,  who  had  exposed  it.  "  What,"  stud  Voltaire,  "  will 
11  profit  us  to  be  delivered  from  the  foxes,  if  we  are  to  be  given 
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up  to  the  wolves  ?  "  But  the  philosopher  had  been  among  the  first 
10  raise  the  cry  of  alarm  agamst  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  allay  the  storm. 

The  Jesuits,  in  their  distress  had  only  one  friend  sufRciently 
powerful  to  protect  them  and  he  as  the  king.  He  had  been 
their  best  friend,  and  he  -itill  vi&l  ed  to  come  to  their  rescue.  lie 
had  been  taught  to  hoi  or  tl  e  and  he  had  learned  to  fear  them. 
lie  stood  in  fear  of  a  sas~  at  o  and  dreaded  a  rupture  with  so 
powerful  and  unscrup  lo  s  a  bod  And  his  resistance  to  the 
prosecution  would  ha  e  been  insurmountibte  had  it  not  been  for 
the  capriciousness  of  I  is  tfmpe  h  ch  ore  1  a  balanced  his 
superstitious  fears.  His  mnseradlsms  ess  c  rcumvented 
him.  They  represented  tliat  a?  he  pa  1  ament  and  the  nation 
were  both  aroused  against  the  Jes\l  ts  1  s  res:s  ance  w  ould  neces- 
sarily provoke  a  new  Fronde  No  1  g  1  e  d  eaded  o  much  as 
civil  war.  The  wavering  monarch,  placed  m  the  painlul  necesaty 
of  choosing,  as  he  supposed,  between  a  war  and  the  ruin  of  his 
best  friends,  yielded  fo  the  solicitations  of  his  artful  advisers.  But 
he  yielded  with  a  moderation  which  did  him  honor.  He  would 
not  consent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  until  efforts  had  been 
made  to  secure  their  reform.  He  accordingly  caused  letters  to  be 
written  to  Eome,  demanding  an  immediate  attention  to  the  subject. 
Choiseul  himself  prepared  the  scheme  of  reformation.  But  tbe 
Jesuits  would  not  bear  of  any  retrenchment  of-  their  power  or 
privileges.  "  Let  us  remain  as  we  are,  or  let  us  exist  no  longer," 
was  their  reply.  The  parliament,  the  people,  the  minister,  and 
the  mistress  renewed  then?  clamors.  The  parliament  decreed  that 
the  constitution  of  the  society  was  an  encroachment  dn  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  members  of 
t!ie  society  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  society,  or  to 
enjoy  any  clerical  officfe  or  dignity.  Their  colleges  were  closed, 
Iheir  order  was  dissolved,  and  they  were  expelled  from  the  king- 
dom with  rigor  and  severity,  in  spite  of  tlie  wishes  of  the  king 
and  many  entreaties  and  tears  from  the  zealous  advocates  of 
Catholicism,  and  even  of  religious  education. 

But  the  Jesuits  were  too  powerful,  even  in  their  misfortunes,  tc 
be  peKccuted  without  the  etTort  fo  annihilate  tnem.  Having 
secured  their  e.tpulsion  from  France  and  Portugal,  Ciioisen!  and 
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Pomba'  umed  their  attention  to  Spain,  and  so  successfully  m 
irigued.  so  artfully  wrought  on  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Charlea 
[II.,  that  this  weak  prince  followed  the  example  of  Joseph  I.  and 
Louis  XV.  But  the  king  and  his  minister  D'Aranda,  honeier, 
prosecuted  their  investigations  with  the  utmost  socrecj  —  did  not 
even  tell  their  allies  of  their  movements.  Of  course,  the  Jesuits 
feared  notliing  from  the  king  of  Spain,  But  when  his  measures 
were  completed,  an  edict  was  suddenly  declared,  dptreeing  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  the  land  of  Inquisitions.  The  decree 
came  like  a  thunderbolt,  but  was  instantly  executed.  "  On  the 
same  day,  2d  April,  1767,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in  Spain,  m 
Africa,  in  Asia,  in  America,  and  in  all  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  alcaldes  of  the  towns  opened  tlieir  de- 
spatches from  Madrid,  by  which  they  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  the 
severest  penalties,  immediately  to  enter  the  establishments  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  seize  their  persons,  espel  them  from  their  convents, 
and  transport  them,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  such  places  as 
were  designated.  Nor  were  the  Jesuits  permitted  to  carry  away 
their  money  or  their  papers.  Only  a  purse,  a  breviary,  and  some 
apparel  were  given  them." 

The  government  feared  a  popular  insurrection  from  an  excite- 
ment so  sudden,  and  a  persecution  so  dreadful,  and  therefore 
issued  express  prohibition  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  pre- 
vent any  allusion  to  the  event  from  the  pulpit.  All  classes  were 
required  to  maintain  absolute  silence,  and  any  controversy,  or 
criticism,  or  remark  was  regarded  as  high  treason.  Such  is  des- 
potism. Such  is  religious  persecution,  when  fear,  as  well  as  hatred, 
prompts  to  injustice  and  cruelty. 

The  Jesuits,  in  their  misfortunes,  managed  with  consummate 
craft.  Their  policy  was  to  appear  in  the  light  of  victims  of  per- 
secution. There  was  to  them  no  medium  between  reigning  as 
despots  or  dying  as  martyrs.  Mediocrity  would  have  degraded 
Jhem.  Ricci,  the  general  of  the  order,  would  not  permit  them  to 
'and  in  Italy,  to  which  country  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
Six  thousand  priests,  in  misery  and  poverty,  were  sent  adrift  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  and  after  six  months  of  vicissitude,  suffering, 
and  despair,they  found  a  miserable  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Corsictiy 

Soon  after,  the  pope,  their  most  powerful  protector,  died.     A 
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s  to  be  appointed.  But  France,  Spain,  and  Portugil, 
bunt  on  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  resolved  thit  no 
pope  should  be  elected  who  would  not  favor  their  end.  A  cawlinat 
W!is  found, — Gaaganelli,  —  who  promised  the  ambassadors  tlial, 
if  elected  pope,  he  would  abolish  the  order.  They,  acfordingly, 
intrigued  to  secure  his  election.  The  Jcsuite,  also,  strained  every 
nerve,  and  put  for;h  marvellous  talent  and  art,  to  secure  a  pope 
who  would  protect  them.  But  the  ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers 
overreached  even  the  Jesuits,  Ganganelli  was  the  plainest,  and, 
apparently,  the  most  unambitious  of  men.  His  father  had  been  a 
peasant ;  but,  by  the  force  of  talent  and  learning,  he  bed  arisen, 
from  the  condition  of  his  father,  to  be  a  Eoman  cardinal.  Under 
the  garb  of  a  saint,  he  aspired  to  the  tiara.  There  was  only  one 
condition  of  success;  and  that  was,  to  destroy  the  best  supporters 
of  that  fearful  absolutism  which  had  so  long  enslaved  the  world. 
The  sacrifice  was  tremendous ;  but  it  vras  made,  and  he  became  a 
pope.  Then  commenced  in  hia  soul  the  awful  struggle.  Should 
be  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  jeopardize  his  cause  and  throne,  and  be 
branded,  by  the  zealots  of  his  church,  with  eternal  infamy.'  ot- 
Bhould  he  break  his  word,  and  array  against  himself,  with  awful 
enmity,  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  lose  the  alle- 
g  f  1  fa      1  m       the  supreme  head  of  the  Calho- 

1     CI       h       Th    d  Ts  h    hardest  which  mortal  man  had 

b  id       n   k       ^  h  tever  course  he  pursued  was 

i  11     f  d    K  d  d     ra         Poo     Ganganelli !    lie  had  better 

nd  h-da       pip        ,a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  —  any 

thng  —  th  In  h  bn  ade  a  pope !  But  such  was 
his  ambition,  and  he  was  obliged  to  reap  its  penalty.  Long  did 
the  afflicted  pontiff  delay  to  fulfil  his  pledge  ;  long  did  he  practise 
all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  of  which  he  was  such  a  master.  He 
delayed,  he  flattered,  he  entreated,  he  coaxed.  But  the  monarchs 
called  peremptorily  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge,  and  all  Europn 
now  understood  the  nature  of  the  contest.  It  was  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  Ganganelli  was  compelled 
to  give  his  decision.  His  health  declined,  his  spirits  forsook  him, 
his  natural  gayety  fled.  He  courted  solilude,  he  wept,  he  prayed. 
But  he  must,  nevertheless,  decide.  The  Jesuits  threatened  asstu- 
Binalion,  and  exposed,  with  bitter  eloquence,  the  ruin  of  his  church, 
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if  he  yielded  her  privileges  to  kings.  And  kmgs  threatened 
secession  from  Rome,  deposition  —  ten  thousand  calamities.  Hia 
agony  became  insupportable ;  but  delay  was  no  longer  possible. 
He  decided  to  suppress  tlie  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  sixfy-nme 
colleges  were  closed,  their  missions  were  broken  up,  their  churches 
were  given  to  their  rivals,  and  twenty-two  thousand  priests  weie 
left  without  organization,  wealth,  or  power. 

Their  revenge  was  not  an  idle  threat.  One  day,  the  pope,  on 
arising  from  table,  felt  an  internal  shock,  followed  by  great  cold. 
Gradually  he  lost  his  voice  and  strength.  His  blood  became  cor- 
rupted ;  and  his  moral  system  gave  way  with  the  physical.  He 
knew  that  he  was  doomed  —  that  he  was  poisoned  —  that  he  must 
die.  The  fear  of  hell  was  now  added  to  his  other  torments. 
"  Compulsus,  fed,  com,pvIsus,feci  !"  —  "  O,  mercy,  mercy,  I  have 
been  compelled!"  he  cried,  and  died — died  by  that  slow  but  sure 
poison,  such  as  old  Alexander  VI.  knew  so  well  how  to  administer 
to  his  victims  when  he  sought  their  wealth.  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
inflicted,  it  was  supposed,  a  mortal  wound  upon  his  church  and 
upon  her  best  friends.  He,  indeed,  reaped  the  penalty  of  ambition ; 
but  the  cause  which  he  represented  did  not  perish,  nor  will  it  lose 
vitality  so  Jong  as  the  prmciple  of  evil  on  earth  is  destined  to  con- 
tend with  the  principle  of  good.  On  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bour- 
bons, the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  restored ;  and  tlieir  flaming 
iword,  with  its  double  edge,  was  again  felt  in  every  comer  of  the 

The  Jesuits,  on  their  expulsion,  found  shelter  in  Prussia,  and 
protection  from  the  royal  infidel  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Vol- 
taire. A  scliism  between  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  infi- 
del philosophers  had  taken  place,  Frederic,  who  had  sympathized 
witli  iheir  bitter  mockery,  at  last  perceived  the  tendency  of  their 
writuigs ;  that  men  who  assailed  obedience  to  divine  laws  would 
not  long  respect  the  institutions  and  governments  which  mankind  had 
recognized.  He  perceived,  too,  the  natural  union  of  absolutism 
in  the  church  with  absolutiam  in  the  state,  and  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  groat,  unchanged,  unchangeable,  and  ever-consistent  advo- 
rates  of  despotism.  The  frivolous  Choiseul,  tne  extravagant  Pom- 
[)adour,  and  the  debauched  Sardanapalus  of  his  age,  did  not  perceive 
'he  truth  which  the  King  of  Prussia  recognized  in  his  latter  days. 
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Nor  would  it  have  availed  any  thing,  if  they  had  been  gifted  with 
the  clear  insight  of  Frederic  the  Great.  The  stream,  on  whose 
curious  banks  t!ie  great  and  the  noble  of  France  liad  been  amusing 
themselves,  soon  swelled  into  an  overwhelming  torrent.  That  de 
vastaling  torrent  was  the  French  Eevolulion,  whose  awful  swell 
was  first  perceived  during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XV.  He  him- 
Belf  caught  glimpses  of  the  future ;  but,  with  the  egotism  of  a 
Bourbon,  he  remarked  "  that  the  throne  would  last  during  his 
time."  Soon  after  this  heartless  speech  was  made,  he  was  stricken 
witli  the  smal!-pox,  and  died  1774,  after  a  long  and  inglorious  reign. 
He  was  deserted  in  liis  last  hours,  and  his  disgusting  and  loathsome 
remains  were  huddled  into  their  last  abode  by  the  workmen  of  his 

Before  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  can  be  described,  it  is  necessary 
lO  glance  at  the  career  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  the  condition 
of  the  various  European  states,  al  a  period  contemporary  with  tlie 
Seven  Years'  War  —  the  great  war  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Defore  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution. 


Eefehences.  —  For  a  gencrtJ  view  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  see  the 
histories  of  Lacretelle,  Voltaire,  and  Crowe.  The  schcmo  of  Law  is  beet 
eiplained  in  Smyth's  Lectures,  and  Anderaon'a  History  of  Commerce. 
The  Btru^les  between  the  king  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  are  tolerably 
deacribed  in  the  History  of  Adolphua.  For  a  tIow  of  the  Jansenist  Con- 
troversy, see  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ranke's  History  of  tha 
Popes,  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  and  Stephens's  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  on  the  Port  Royalists.  The  fall  of  the  Jesuits  hsa  been  admirably 
treated  by  Quinet.  James  has  written  a  good  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Fleury 
and  Choiaeul.  For  the  manners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  the  numerous 
memoirs  and  letters,  which  were  written  during  the  period,  must  be  oon- 
Bulted;  the  most  amusing  of  which,  and,  in.  a  certain  eensp,  inatmctivB, 
ate  too  iufsmoua  to  be  named. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

FREDERIC    THE    GREAT. 

Pp.EDEBio  IL  of  Prussia  has  won  a  name  which  will  b^  Immor. 
tul  on  Moloch's  catalogue  of  military  heroes.  His  ainguiar  char, 
acter  extorts  our  admiration,  while  it  calls  forth  our  aversion- 
admiration  for  his  great  abilities,  sagacity,  and  self-reliance,  an(! 
disgust  for  his  cruelties,  his  malice,  his  suspicions,  and  his  tricks. 
He  had  no  faith  in  virtue  or  disinterestedness,  and  trusted  only  to 
mechanical  agencies  —  to  the  power  of  armies — to  the  principle 
of  fear.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  literature,  or  the  improvement 
of  his  nation ;  but  war  was  alike  his  absorbing  passion  and  his 
highest  glory.  Peter  the  Great  was  half  a  barbarian,  and  Charles 
Xn.  half  a  madman ;  but  Frederic  was  neither  barbarous  in  his 
tastes,  Dor  wild  in  his  schemes.  Louis  XIV.  plunged  liis  nation  in 
war  from  puerile  egotism,  and  William  HI.  fought  for  the  great 
cause  of  religious  and  civil  liberty ;  but  Frederic,  from  tiie  excite- 
ment which  war  produced,  and  the  restless  ambition  of  plundering 
what  was  not  his  own. 

He  was  bom  in  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin,  in  1712 — ten  years 
after  Prussia  had  become  a  kingdom^,  and  in  the  lifetime  of 
his .  grandfather,  Frederic  I.  The  fortunes  of  his  family  were 
made  by  his  great- grandfather,  called  the  Great  Elector,  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.  He  could  not  make  Brandenburg  a  fertile 
province ;  so  he  turned  it  into  a  military  state.  He  was  wise,  be- 
nignant, and  universally  beloved.  But  few  of  his  amiable  quali- 
ties were  inherited  by  his  great-grandson.  Frederic  IL  resembled 
more  his  whimsical  and  tyrannical  father,  Frederic  William,  who 
beat  his  childisn  without  a  cause,  and  sent  his  subjects  to  prison 
from  mere  caprice.  When  his  ambassador,  in  London,  was  allowed 
jnly  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he  gave  a  bounty  of  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  to  a  tall  Irishman,  to  join  his  famous  body-guard, 
a  regiment  of  men  who  were  each  over  six  feet  high.  He  would 
kick  women  in  the  streets,  abuse  clergymen  for  looking  on  the 
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soldiers,  and  insult  his  son's  tutor  for  teaching  him  Latin.  But, 
abating  his  coarseness,  his  brutality,  and  his  crueUy,  he  was  a 
Christian,  after  a  certain  model.  He  had  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  denounced  all  amusements  as  sinful,  and  read  a 
semon  aloud,  every  afternoon,  to  his  family.  His  son  perceived 
hiS  mconsistencies,  and  grew  up  an  infidel.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy between  father  and  son,  and  the  father  even  hated  the  heir 
of  his  house  and  throne.  The  young  prince  was  kept  on  bread 
8nd  water;  his  most  moderate  wishes  were  disregarded  ;  he  was 
sLirroundcd  with  spies ;  he  was  cruelly  beaten  and  imprisoned,  and 
abused  as  a  monster  and  a  heathen.  The  cruel  treatment  which 
the  prince  received  induced  him  to  fly ;  his  flight  was  discovered ; 
he  was  brought  back  to  Berlin,  condemned  to  death  as  a  deserter 
and  only  saved  from  the  fate  of  a  malefactor  by  the  intercession 
of  half  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  A  hollow  reconciliation 
was  effected ;  and  the  prince  was  permitted,  at  last,  to  retire  to  one 
of  the  royal  palaces,  where  he  amused  himself  with  books,  bil- 
liards, balls,  and  banquets.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Voltaire,  and  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  opinions. 

la  1740,  the  old  king  died,  and  Frederic  II.  mounted  an  abso- 
lute throne.  He  found  a  well  filled  treasury,  and  a  splendidly 
disciplined  army.  His  customary  pleasures  were  abandoned,  and 
dreams  of  glory  filled  his  ambitious  soul. 

Scarcely  was  he  seated  on  his  throne  before  military  aggran 
dizement  became  ihe  animating  principle  of  his  life. 

His  first  war  was  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  belonged  to  Maria  Theresa- 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  daughter  of  tlie  late  emperor  of 
Germany,  whose  succession  was  guaranteed  by  virtue  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  —  a  law  which  the  Emperor  Charles  pas.sed 
cespecting  his  daughter's  claim,  and  which  claim  was  recognized 
by  the  old  king  of  Prussia,  and  ratified  by  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  Without  a  declaration  of  war,  without  complaints, 
without  a  cause,  scarcely  without  a  pretext,  from  the  mere  lust  of 
dominion,  Frederic  commenced  hostilities,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  invasion  was  unexpected,  and  when  the  garrisons  were 
defenceless.  Without  a  battle,  one  of  the  oldest  provinces  of 
AustriK  was  seized,  and  ihe  royal  robber  returned  in  triumph  to 
his  capital. 
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Such  an  ouirage  and  crime  astonished  and  alarmed  the  whole 
civHized  world,  and  Europe  armed  itself  to  revenge  and  assist  the 
unfortunate  queen,  whose  empire  was  threatened  with  complete 
dismemberment.  Frederic  was  alarmed,  and  a  hollow  peace  waa 
made.  But,  m  two  years,  the  war  again  broke  out.  To  recover 
Silesia  and  to  humble  Frederic  was  the  aim  of  Mmia  Theresa. 
She  succeeded  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  Russia,  France, 
Sweden,  and  Saxony.  No  one  doubted  of  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg.  Six  hundred  thousand  men  were  arrayed  to 
tnish  an  upstart  monarchy,  and  an  unprincipled  king,  who  hsi 
■trampled  on  all  the  laws  of  nations  and  all  the  principles  of  justice. 
The  resistance  of  Frederic  to  these  immense  forces  constitutes 
the  celebrated  Seven  Years'  War  —  the  most  gigantic  war  which 
Europe  had  seen,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  French  Eevolution. 
This  contest  began  during  the  latter  years  of  George  II.,  and  was 
connected  wth  the  colonial  wars  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
during  which  Wolfe  was  killed  and  the  Canadaa  were  gained. 
This  war  called  out  all  the  energies  of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  placed 
Great  Britain  on  the  exalted  height  which  it  has  since  retained. 

Frederic  was  not  so  blinded  as  not  to  perceive  the  extent  of  his 
dangers;  and  his  successful  resistance  to  the  armies  which  his 
own  ofiensive  war  had  raised  up  against  him,  has  given  him  his 
claims  to  the  epithet  of  Greal.  Although  he  provoked  the  war, 
his  successful  defence  of  his  country  placed  him  on  the  very  high- 
est pinnacle  of  military  fame.  He  would  gladly  have  been 
relieved  from  the  contest ,  but  it  was  inevitable ;  and  when  the 
tempest  burst  upon  his  head,  he  showed  all  the  qualities  of  exa'ted 
heroism. 

Great  and  overwhelming  odds  were  arrayed  against  him.  But 
he  himself  had  some  great  advantages.  He  was  absolute  master 
of  his  army,  of  liis  treasury,  and  of  his  territories.  The  lives  and 
roperty  of  his  subjects  were  at  his  disposal ;  his  subjects  were 
brave  and  loyal ;  he  was  popular  with  the  people,  and  was  sustamed 
by  the  enthusksm  of  the  nation ;  his  army  was  well  discipUned ; 
he  had  no  sea-coast  to  defend,  and  he  could  concentrate  all  his 
forces  upon  any  pant  he  pleased,  in  a  short  lime. 

His  only  hope  was  in  energetic  measures.  He  therefore  invaded 
Saxony,  at  once,  with  sL\ty  thousand  men.     His  aim  was  lo  seize 
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Kie  state  papers  at  Dresden,  wliich  contained  IIik  proofs  of  the 
sonfederalioD.  These  were  found  and  published,  wliieh  showea 
liiat  now,  at  least,  he  acted  on  the  defensive. 

The  campaign  of  1756  commenced,  and  the  first  great  batlJe 
was  won  by  the  Prussbns.  By  the  victory  oi' X-owositz,  Frcdei'.c 
was  in  a  better  condition  to  contend  with  Austria.  By  this  he  gol 
possession  of  Saxony, 

The  campaign  of  1757  was  commenced  under  great  solicibide. 
Five  hundred  thousand  men  were  arrayed  against  two  hundred 
thousand.  Near  Prague,  Frederic  obtained  a  victory,  but  lost 
twelve  thousand  men.  He  then  invested  Prague.  General  Daun, 
with  a  superior  army,  advanced  to  its  relief.  Another  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  and  lost  by  the  Prussian  king.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
fatal  stroke.  At  the  outset,  as  it  were,  of  the  war,  he  had  received 
a  check.  The  soldiers'  confidence  was  weakened.  Malevolent 
sarcasm  pointed  out  mistakes.  The  siege  of  Prague  was  raised, 
and  Bohemia  was  abandoned.  A  French  army,  at  the  same  time, 
invaded  Germany  j  and  Frederic  heard  also  of  the  death  of  his 
mother — the  wily  person  whom  he  loved.  His  spirits  fell,  and  he 
became  haggard  and  miserable. 

The  only  thing  for  him  to  do  now  was,  to  protect  Saxony,  ana 
secure  that  conquest — no  very  easy  task.  His  dominions  were 
now  assailed  by  a  French,  a  Swedish,  and  a  Russian  a  ny  His 
capital  was  In  the  hands  of  the  Croatians,  and  he  was  pposed  by 
superior  Austrian  forces.  No  wonder  that  he  was  opp  d  w  1 
melancholy,  and  saw  only  the  ruin  of  bis  house.     On  h    g 

liowever,  he  was  resolved— never  to  be  taken  alive,     S    he  p  o 
vided  himself  with  poison,  which  he  ever  carried  abou  h     person 

The  heroic  career  of  Frederic  dates  from  this  hou  of  n  f 
tune  and  trial.  Indeed,  the  heroism  of  all  great  men  cm  enc  s 
in  perplexity,  difficult^',  and  danger.  Success  is  glorious,  but 
success  is  obtained  only  through  stru^le,  Frederic's  career  is  a 
splendid  example  of  that  heroism  which  rises  above  danger,  and 
extricates  a  man  from  difficulties  when  his  cause  is  desperate. 

The  King  of  Prussia  first  marched  against  the  French.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Rossbach.  The  number  of  the  French  was  doublo 
that  of  the  Prussians ;  but  the  Prussians  were  better  disciplined,  and 
were  commanded  by  an  abler  general.     The  French,  however 
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felt  secure  of  victory ;  but  they  were  defeated :  seven  tliousand 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  their  guns,  ammunition, 
parrots,  liair  powder,  and  pomatum.  The  victory  of  Rosshach 
v.on  for  Frederic  a  great  name,  and  diffused  universal  joy  among 
the  English  and  Prussians. 

After  a  brief  rest,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Silesia,  which  had 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  It  was  for  this  prov- 
ince that  he  provoked  the  hostilities  of  Europe ;  and  pride,  as  well 
as  interest,  induced  him  to  bend  all  his  energies  to  regain  it.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  commanded  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa, 
which  numbered  eighty  thousand  men.  Frederic  could  only  array 
against  him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  tiie 
disparity  of  forces,  and  his  desperate  condition,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Ilis  generals  remonstrated ;  but  the  hero  gave 
full  permission  to  all  to  retire,  if  they  pleased.  None  were  found 
to  shun  the  danger.  Frederic,  lilce  ifapolcon,  had  the  talent  of 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  He  both  encouraged  and 
threatened  them.  He  declared  that  any  cavalry  regiment  which 
did  not,  on  being  ordered,  burst  impetuously  on  the  foe,  should 
after  the  battle,  be  dismounted,  and  converted  into  a  garrison  regi- 
ment But  he  had  no  reason  to  complain.  On  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  day  of  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Leutben,  he  selected  an 
officer  with  fifty  men  as  his  body-guard.  "  I  shall,"  said  he,  "  ex- 
(Msse  myself  much  to-day ;  you  are  not  to  leave  mo  for  an  instant  • 
if  I  fall,  cover  me  quickly  with  a  mantle,  place  me  in  a  wagon 
and  tell  the  fact  to  no  one.  The  battle  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
must  be  won."  And  he  obtained  a  glorious  victory.  The  Austrian 
general  abandoned  a  strong  position,  because  he  deemed  it  beneath 
liis  dignity  to  contend  with  an  inferior  force  in  a  fortified  camp. 
His  imprudence  lost  him  the  battle.  According  to  Napoleon,  it 
was  a  masterpiece  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  and  placed  him  in  the 
tirst  rank  of  generals.  Twenty  thousand  Austrians  were  either 
killed  or  talicn,  Breslau  opened  its  gates  to  the  Prussians,  and 
Silesia  was  reconquered.  The  king's  fame  filled  the  world.  Pic- 
.ures  of  him  were  hung  in  almost  every  house.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Germany  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  England.  London  was 
illuminated ;  the  gay  scions  of  aristocracy  proposed  to  the  Prussian 
"■img  to  .eave  their  country  and  join  his  army ;  an  annual  subsidy 
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»f  seven  hurfrcd  jhou«„d  p„„„d,  was  gH,„l.d  by  g„v.,n«cm. 
lOe  totllo  of  Leuthen  wiis  the  most  Wllinnt  in  Pmsinn  annals- 
M  the  batlte  of  Eossteeh,  over  the  French,  was  attended  by 
greater  moral  results.  It  showed,  for  tlie  tint  time  for  several 
c.n,u,.es  that  th.  Gerntan.  ».„  ro.llj  a  great  people,  and  wero 
a  match  for  the  Frenoh,  hitheHo  doomed  invmoible 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1758,  Frederic  was  ready  for  a  now 
ounpatgn,  which  was  soon  signalized  by  a  great  violoty  over  (ho 
Russians,  at  Zorndotff.  It  was  as  brilliant  and  decisive  as  the  bat- 
llM  of  Eossbach  and  Lenthen,  A  foree  o?'thity-two  thonsand 
men  defeated  an  army  of  iiiiy-,wo  thonsand,  TwCnty-two  then, 
sand  E„.„.„.  lay  dead  on  tho  Sold.  This  victory  placed  Frederic 
•t  the  zenith  of  military  fame.  In  less  than  a  year,  he  had  do- 
feated  three  great  armies ;  in  less  than  a  year,  and  when  nearly 
driven  to  despair, —when  his  canso  seemed  hopeless,  mid  his  ene- 
mies wer.  rejoicing  m  their  strength, -he  sneccssively  triumphed 
over  the  French,  dte  Anslrians,  and  the  Eussinns ;  the  tliroo  most 
lOTcrfol  nadona  on  dtc  contineM  of  Europe.  And  his  modeniion 
after  victor,  was  as  marked  as  his  self  reliance  after  defeat  At 
thB  pertod,  ho  stood  oM,  to  the  wondering  and  admiring  eyes  of 
the  world,  a.  tho  greatest  hero  and  genenil  of  modem  times.  But 
alter  this,,  his  eaieor  was  more  oheckered,  and  ho  was  sdll  m  dan- 
gor  of  being  overwhelmed  by  his  powerful  enemies. 

The  remainder  of  tho  campaign  of  1758  was  spent  in  drivins. 
the  Auslnans  from  Silesia,  and  in  capturing  Dresden.  No  capiti 
ni  buropo  has  suffered  more  in  war  than  this  eleguit  and  polished 
city.  It  has  been  often  besieged  and  Uken,  but  the  victors  have 
n.way,  spared  its  famous  picture  gallery  -  the  finest  oolleolion  of 
ihe  works  of  the  old  masters,  probably,  in  existence. 


But  Frederic  was  now  assailed  by  a  now  enemy.  Pope  Benedict 
\  ■  lie  sent  a  cen.eorated  sword,  a  hat  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
dove  of  pearls,- '•  the  mystic  symbol  of  tlie  divme  Comforle:," 


■  J j...„.,i  u.  uiD  uivme  e.omiorter, 

-  to  Maishal  Daun,  tho  ablest  of  tho  Austrian  gonemfe,  and  the 
con,uorer  at  Kolin  and  Hocljtirchen.  It  was  the  rarest  of  tho 
papal  gifts,  and  had  boon  only  bestowed,  in  the  course  of  six  cen- 
turies, on  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  by  Urban  II.,  when  he  took  Jeru- 
salem;  on  Alva,  after  his  massacres  in  Holland  1  and  on  Sobieski 
after  Ins  deliverance  of  Vienna,  when  besieged  by  the  Turls      I 
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iiad  never  beer,  conferred,  except  for  the  defence  of  the  *'Holy 
Catholic  Clurch."  But  tins  grpatest  of  papal  gifts  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  age  which  read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  A  flood 
of  satirical  pamphlpts   '       H      d    Ch  '       dm        d   t  1  * 

laughed  at  the  impotent        p  hhhd  b  Id 

bolts  in  ihe  hands  of  Hild    n  d       I     oc       III 

The  fourth  year  of  ih  p        d  1  F    d  H 

di  j  not  lose  military  reputa         b     h    los    h  m 

The  forces  of  his  enemi  ly        rwl    I  Th    A 

irians  hivaded  Saxony,       1  m  d      1  11  R 

gained  a  victory  over    hPus  K  Irf       dklld 

eighteen  thousand  men       T       II  d  d  mp  h 

great  victory  over  Fred  hi  Ij   d  h  m       dp 

But  he  rallied,  and  was  d  f       d        1         d  las  b     1 

In  his  distress,  he  fed  h        oops       p  d    j     b      d        Iv 

from  the  peasant  his  last  horse,  debased  his  coin,  and  left  his  civil 
functionaries  unpaid. 

The  campaign  of  1760  was,  at  first,  unfavorable  to"  the  Pius- 
s»ns,  Frederic  had  only  ninety  thousand  men,  and  his  enemies 
had  two  hundred  thousand,  in  the  field.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  mainl^n  the  defensive.  But  still  disasters  thickened.  General 
Loudon  obtained  a  great  victOTy  over  his  general,  Fouqu^,  in  Sile- 
sia. Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this  new  defeat,  he  formed 
ihe  extraordinary  resolution  of  wresting  Dresden  from  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  But  he  pretended  to  retreat  from  Saxony,  and 
advance  to  Silesia.  General  Daun  was  deceived,  and  decoyed 
from  Saxony  ui  pursuit  of  him.  As  soon  as  Frederic  had  retired 
a  considerable  distance  from  Dresden  he  returned  and  bombarded 
it.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  tailing  it  and  was  fa-ccd  to  relreal 
lo  Silesia.  It  was  there  h  s  g  od  fortune  to  gT  n  a  vict  ry  ovei 
the  Austrians,  and  prevent  their  j  nctonwil  the  Eissans.  Ai 
Torgau,  he  again  defeated  an  army  of "  xty  four  tho  sand  of  iha 
enemy,  with  a  force  of  onU  fortv  four  tl  ousand  Th  s  closed  the 
campaign,  and  the  pos  tion  of  the  part  es  was  nearly  the  same  as 
at  the  commencement  ot  it  The  heart  of  Frederic  was  now 
ulcerated  with  bittemes's  m  vie  v  of  the  perseverance  ol  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  resolved  to  crush  him  He  should,  however 
'nave  remembered  that  he  had  prmoked  their  mplacable  resent- 
ment, by  the  commission  of  a  grett  enme 
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Although  Freajricbyraie  heroism,  had  maintained  his  ground, 
still  his  resources  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  began  to 
look  around,  in  vain,  for  a  new  supply  of  men,  horses,  and  pro- 
visions. The  circle  which  his  enemies  had  di-avm  around  him 
WHS  obviously  becoming  smaller.  In  a  little  while,  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  would  be  crushed  by  overwhelming  forces. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  campaign  in  1761  was  opened  j 
but  no  event  of  importance  occurred  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
year.  On  the  whole,  it  was  disastrous  to  Pnlssia.  Half  of  Silesia 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Russian  generals  were  suc- 
cessful b  Pomerania.  And  a  still  greater  misfortune'  happened  to 
Frederic  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  who,  had  ever 
been  his  firmest  ally,  and  had  granted  him  large  subsidies,  when 
he  was  most  in  need  of  them.  On  the  retirement  of  the  English 
minister,  these  subsidies  were  withdrawn,  and  the  party  which  had 
thwarted  William  III.,  which  had  persecuted  Marlborough,  and 
had  given  up  the  Catalans,  came  into  power— the  Tories.  "  It 
was  indifferent  to  them  whether  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  or 
HohenzoUem  should  be  dominant  in  Germany."  But  Pitt  and  the 
Whigs  argued  that  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power.  The  defection  of  England,  however,  filled  the 
mind  of  Frederic  with  implacable  hatred,  and  he  never  could  hear 
to  hear  even  the  name  of  England  mentioned.  The  defection  of 
this  great  ally  made  his  affairs  desperate  ;  and  no  one,  taking  a  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  contending  parties,  could  doubt  but  that  the 
ruin  of  the  Prussian  king  was  inevitable.  Maria  Theresa  was  so  con- 
fident of  success,  that  she  disbanded  twenty  thousand  of  her  troops. 
But  Providence  had  ordered  otherwise.  A  great  and  unex- 
pected cliange  came  over  the  fortunes  of  Frederic.  His  heroism 
was  now  to  be  rewarded  —  not  the  vulgar  heroism  which  makes  a 
sudden  effort,  and  gains  a  single  battle,  but  that  wel.-suslained 
heroism  which  strives  in  the  midat  of  defeat,  and  continues  to  hope 
H-hen  even  noble  hearts  are  sinking  in  despair.  On  tlie  5th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1762,  Elizabeth,  the  empress  of  Russia,  died  ;  and  her  successor, 
Peter  III.,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Frederic,  and  even  a  personal 
friend,  returned  the  Prussian  prisoners,  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  Prussian  territories,  dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform,  and 
wore  the  black  eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breast.  He  even  sent 
fifteen  thousand  troops  to  reiinforce  the  an»-  of  Frederir 
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Encland  and  France  had  long  been  wearied  of  this  war,  and 
formed  a  separate  treaty  for  themselves,  Prussia  and  Austria  were 
Jherefore  left  to  combat  each  other.  If  Austria,  assisted  by  France 
and  Russia,  could  not  regain  Silesia  and  ruin  Prussia,  it  ccrtiiinly 
was  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  Frederic  single -handed.  The 
pwud  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  make  peace  willi  that 
heroic  but  unprincipled  robber,  who  had  seized  one  of  the  finest 
jiroviiices  of  the  Austrian  empire.  In  Februarj-,  the  treaty  of 
Iluborlsburg  was  signed,  by  which  Frederic  retained  his  sno''. 
He,  in  comparison  with  the  other  belligerent  parties  was  the  gainer. 
But  no  acquisition  of  territory  could  compensate  for  those  seven 
years  of  toil,  expense,  and  death.  After  six  years,  he  entered  his 
capital  in  triumph;  but  he  beheld  every  where  the  melancholy 
marlts  of  devastation  and  suffering.  The  fields  were  untilled, 
houses  had  been  sacked,  population  liad  declined,  and  famme  and 
disease  had  spread  a  funereal  shade  over  the  dwellings  of  llic  poor. 
He  had  escaped  death,  but  one  sixth  of  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion of  Prussia  had  been  killed,  and  untold  millions  of  property 
had  been  destroyed.  In  some  districts,  no  laborers  but  women 
were  seen  in  the  fields,  and  fifteen  thousand  houses  had  been 
burnt  in  his  own  capital. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  national  debt  was  incurred  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  spite  of  all  his  necessities.  He  always,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  had  a  year's  revenue  in  advance ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  show  the  worid  that  he  was  not  then  impov- 
erished, he  built  a  splendid  palace  at  Potsdam,  which  nearly 
equalled  tlie  magnificence  of  Versailles. 

But  he  also  did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  distress  which 
his  wars  had  caused.  Silesia  received  three  millions  of  thalers, 
and  Pomerania  two  millions.  Fourteen  thousand  houses  were 
rebuilt;  treasury  notes,  which  had  depreciated,  were  redeemed; 
officers  wlrf>  had  distinguished  themselves  were  rewarded ;  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  pensioned. 

The  possession  of  Silesia  did  not,  indeed,  compensate  fjr  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  but  the  struggles  which  the  brave  Prussians 
made  for  their  national  mdependence,  when  assailed  on  all  sides 
by  powerful  enemies,  were  not  made  in  vain.  Had  they  not  been 
made,  worse  evils  would  have  happened.  Prussia  would  not  have 
held  her  place  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  the  people  would  hava 
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fallen  in  self-respect.  It  was  wrong  in  Frederic  to  seize  the  poa- 
session  of  another.  la  so  doing,  he  was  in  no  respect  better  than 
a  robber ;  and  he  paid  a  penalty  for  his  crime.  But  he  also  foiighl 
in  self-defence.  This  defence  was  honorable  and  glorious,  and 
Ibis  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  Great. 

After  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  1763,  Prussia,  for  a  lime, 
enjoyed  repose,  and  Hie  king  devoted  himself  lo  the  improvemenl 
of  his  country.  But  the  army  received  his  greatest  consideration, 
and  a  peace  establishment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men 
was  maintained ;  an  immense  force  for  so  small  a  kingdom,  bnt 
deemed  necessary  in  such  unsettled  times.  Frederic  amused 
himself  in  building  palaces,  in  writing  books,  and  corresponding' 
with  literary  friends.  But  schemes  of  ambition  were,  after  all,  ' 
paramount  in  his  mind. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  had  scarcely  closed  before  the  partition 
of  Poland  was. effected,  the  greatest  political  crime  of  that  age, 
for  which  the  king  of  Prussia  was  chiefly  responsible. 

The  Bavarian  war  was  the  next  great  political  event  of  impor- 
tance which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Frederic.  The  emperor 
of  Germany  formed  a  project  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  electo- 
rate of  Bavaria.  The  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body  were  in 
danger,  and  Frederic  came  to  the  rescue.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  the  opposer  of  lawless  ambition.  In  1778,  he  took  the  field 
with  a  powerful  army ;  but  no  action  ensued.  ,  The  Austrian  court 
found  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  design,  and  the  peace  of  Teschen 
prevented  another  fearful  contest.  The  two  last  public  acts  of 
Frederic  were  the  establishment,  in  1785,  of  the  Germanic  Union 
for  preserving  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  a  treaty  of  amitv 
and  commerce,  in  1786,  with  the  United  Statesof  America,  which 
was  a  model  of  hberal  policy  respecting  the  rights  of  independent 
nations,  both  in  peace  and  war. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign.  On  the  whole,  hft 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  condition  of  his  country. 

His  distinguishing  peculiarity  was  his  admiration  of,  and  devo 
tion  to,  the  military  profession,  which  he  unduly  exalted.     An 
ensign  in  his  army  ranked  higher  than  a  counsellor  of  legation 
33  • 
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or  a  professor  of  philosophy.  His  ordinary  mode  of  Ufe  was  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious,  and  his  favorite  residence  was  the  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  at  Potsdam.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  of 
the  society  of  literary  men  ;  hut  he  mortified  them  hy  his  patron- 
izing arrogance,  and  worried  them  by  his  practical  jokes.  His 
favorite  hterary  companions  were  infidel  philosophers,  and  Voltmro 
received  from  him  marks  of  the  highest  distinction.  But  the  king 
of  letters  could  not  live  with  the  despot  who  solicite,d  his  soc 
and  an  implacable  hatred  succeeded  familiarity  a  d  f  dsl  p 
The  king  had  considerable  hterary  reputation,  and  \  th  h 
of  several  works.     He  was  much  admired  by  his      Id  d 

permitted  in  them  uncommon  familiarity.     He  was  e       f       fro 
repulsive  formality  and  bolstered  dignity.     He  wa       d 
frugal,  and  vigilant.     Nothing  escaped  his  eye,  and  h  d 

to  the  details  of  his  administration.     He  was  prob  bly    h 
indefatigable  sovereign    that    ever   existed,  hut    di  pi  y  d   m 
personal  ability  than  enlarged  wisdom. 

But  able  and  successful  as  he  was  as  a  ruler,  he  was  one  of  those 
men  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  profound  respect. 
He  was  cruel,  selfish,  and  parsimonious.  He  was  prod  g  1  f  h 
blood  of  his  subjects,  and  ungenerous  la  his  treat  f  h 

who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  his  sake.     He     1  d  I  y  f 
ratlier  than  by  love.     He  introduced  into  every  d  p  rt  1 

precision  of  a  rigid  military  disciplme,  and  had  no  f    1 
power  but  that  of  mechanical  agencies.     He  quarr  II  d      th  I 
best  friends,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  miseries  he     fl      d      H 
(vas  contemptuous  of  woman,  and  disdainful  of  Chr  tv     H 

egotism  was  not  redeemed  by  politeness  or  affability,  d  h  m  d 
no  efforts  to  disguise  his  unmitigated  selfishness  and  heartless  in- 
justice. He  had  no  loftmess  of  character,  and  no  appreciation  of 
elevation  of  sentiment  in  others.  He  worsliipped  only  himself 
arid  rewarded  those  only  who  advanced  his  ambitious  designs. 


RefeeB7*ce9.  —  The  Posthumous  Works  of  rtederio  II.  Gillies's  Vieiv 
of  the  Reign  of  Frederic  IL  Thiebault'a  M^moires  de  TrfedSric  le  Grand. 
Volt^e'B  Idea  du  Roi  de  Prusse.  Life  of  Baron  Trenck.  Macaulay's 
Etsay  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Cose'a  House  o( 
4ii9tria.     Tower's,  Johnson's,  End  CampbelVB  Life  of  Frederic  the  Great 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MARIA  THERESA  AND   CATHARINE  II. 

CoNTEMPOBsNEODs  with  Frederic  the  Great  were  Maria  Theresa 
and  Catharine  11.  —  two  sovereigns  w!io  claim  an  especial  notice, 
as  representing  two  mighty  empires.  The  part  which  Maria 
Tiieresa  took  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  has  been  often  alluded  to 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  causes  or  events  of  that 
war.  She  and  Catharine  II,  were  also  implicated  with  Fredeiie  in 
the  partition  of  Poland.  The  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  country 
will  he  separately  considered.  In  alluding  to  Maria  Theresa,  we 
cannot  hut  review  the  history  of  that  great  empire  over  which  she 
ruled,  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  states.  The  power  of 
Austria,  at  different  times  since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe  ;  and,  to  prevent  her  ascen- 
dency, the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Prussia  have  expended 
the  treasure  and  wasted  the  blood  of  their  subjects. 

By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  constitution  of  Germany  was  established  upon  a 
firm  basis.  The  religious  differences  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  were  settled,  and  religious  toleration  secured  in  all 
the  states  of  the  empire.  It  was  settled  that  no  decree  of  the 
Diet  was  to  pass  without  a  majority  of  sufirages,  and  that  the 
[mperial  Chamber  and  the  Aulic  Council  should  he  composed  of  a 
diie  proportion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  formei  ivas 
instituted  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I,,  in  1495,  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  wag  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  the  highest  court  of 
appeal.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  judges  nominated  by  the  empe. 
7or,  and  took  cognizance  of  Austrian  affairs  chiefly.  The  Aulio 
Council  was  also  judicial,  and  was  composed  of  eighteen  persons 
and  attended  chiefly  to  business  connected  with  the  empire.  Tlie 
members  of  these  two  great  judicial  tribunals  were  Catholics ;  and 
there  were  also  frequent  disputes  between  them  as  to  their  respective 
lurisdictions.     It  was  ordained  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  that  a 
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[Mrfuct  equality  should  be  observed  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  these  two  important  courts ;  but,  in  fact,  twenlj-fout 
Protestants  and  twenty-six  Catholics  were  appointed  to  the  Imperial 
Chamber.  The  various  states  had  the  right  of  presenting  mem- 
bers, according  to  political  importance.  The  Aulic  Council  waa 
composed  of  sis  Protestants  and  twelve  Catholics,  and  was  a 
tribunal  to  settle  difficulties  between  the  various  slates  of  which 
(jermaiiy  was  composed. 

These  states  were  nearly  independent  of  each  other,  but  united 
under  one  common  head.'  Each  state  had  its  own  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, which  was  generally  monarchical,  and  regulated  its 
own  coinage,  police,  and  administration  of  justice.  Each  king- 
dom, electorate,  principality,  and  imperial  city,  which  were  included 
in  the  states  of  Germany,  1    d  th       gh  al.     w  11 

ances,  conclude  peace,  and       d       ba     d  rs      f      g  ts 

The  Diet  of  the  empir  d     f  f       ] 

of  die    stales,  appointed  1pm  h  m    1  d        k 

ct^izancc  of  matters  of      m  re        (i  h  g  I 

respecting  commerce,  the  1  f  b    1  d    h        il      y  f 

which  each  state  was  requ     d      f  n    i 

The  emperor  had  power  m         p    ts  11  h 

out  it  was  chiefly  confined      hhdrydin  H  Id 

not  esereise  any  despotic  c         1  th  p  f  1 

empire ;  but,  as  hereditary  f  A  S  I  ra 

Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  Tyrol,  he  was  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Europe  until  llie  aggrandi-iement  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ferdinand  III,  was  emperor  of  Germany  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in  1657,  and  his 
son  Leopold  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  all  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. He  had  not  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  but  never- 
theless was,  five  months  after,  elected  Emperor  of  Germany  by 
ihe  Electoral  Diet. 

Great  events  occurred  during  the  n  'gn  of  Leopold  I.  —  llio 
Turkish  war,  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  XIV.,  the 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  prince  to  the  throne 
ftf  Spain,  the  discontents  of  Hungary,  and  the  victories  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene.     Most  of  these  have  been  already  alluded 
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to,  especially  in  the  chapter,  on  Louis  XIV.,  and,  tiiercforc,  will 
not  be  further  discussed.  , 

The  most  important  event  connected  with  Austrian  aOairs,  aa 
distinct  from  those  of  France,  England,  and  Holland,  was  the  Hun- 
garian war,  Hungary  was  not  a  province  of  Austria,  but  n-as  a 
distioct  slate.  In  1526,  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
united,  like  those  of  England  and  Hanover  under  George  I.  Bu 
the  Hungarians  were  always  impatient  of  the  rule  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  arose  five  times  in 
defence  of  their  liberties. 

In  1667,  one  of  these  insurrections  took  place,  occaiaoned  bj 
the  aggressive  policy  and  government  of  Leopold.  The  Hunga 
rians  conspired  to  secure  their  liberties,  but  in  vain.  So  soon 
as  the  emperor  was  aivare  of  the  conspiracy  of  his  Hungarian 
subjects,  he  adopted  vigorous  measures,  quartered  thirty 
thousand  additional  troops  in  Hungary,  loaded  the  people  with 
taxes,  occupied  the  principal  fortresses,  banished  the  chiefs,  and 
changed  the  constitution  of  tbe  country.  He  also  attempted  to 
suppress  Protestantism,  and  committed  all  the  excesses  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  These  accumulated  oppressions  drove  a  brave 
but  turbulent  people  to  despair,  and  both  Catholics  and  ProtestJnts 
united  for  their  common  safety.  The  insurgents  were  assisted  by 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  and  were  supplied  with  money  and 
provisions  by  tlie  French.  They  also  found  a  noble  defender  in 
Eraeric  Tekeli,  a  young  Hungarian  noble,  who  hated  Austria  as 
intensely  as  Hannibal  hated  Rome,  and  who,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  defended  his  country  agamst  the  emperor.  More- 
over, he  successfully  intrigued  with  the  Turks,  who  invaded  Hun- 
gary with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  lay  siege 
to  Vienna.  This  immense  army  was  defeated  by  John  SobiesKi, 
to  whom  Leopold  appealed  in  his  necessities,  and  the  Turks  wrae 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  Tekeli  was  gradually  insulated  from 
those  who  had  formed  tiie  great  support  of  his  cause,  and,  in 
consequence  of  jealousies  which  Leopold  had  fomented  between 
him  and  the  Turks,  was  arrested  and  sent  in  chains  to  Constanti- 
nople. New  victories  followed  the  imperial  army,  and  Leopold 
succeeded  in  making  the  crown  of  Hungary,  hitherto  elective, 
hereditarj'  in  his  family.     He  instituted  in  the  conquered  cottntry 
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a  horrib!      nq  I    nb  n  I   and  p  rp    -a    d  ci-uelties  which 

scarcely  fid     p-alllml      pscpn      f  Marius  and  Syllii. 
His  son  Jos  ph  h      f,      f     n  was        vi    d  Jc  ng  of  Hungary 

«ith  gr  „mf  d      ll  ti     is  al      I  m  ities. 

Wlien  the  Hungarian  difficulties  were  settled,  Leopold  had  more 
leisure  to  prosecute  his  war  with  the  Turks,  in  which  he  gained 
signal  successes.  The  Ottoman  Porte  was  humbled  and  crippled, 
and  a  great  source  of  discontent  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe 
was  removed.  By  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  (1697,)  Leopold  secured 
Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  which  had  been  so  long  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  and  consolidated  his  empire  by  the  acquisition  of  Transyl- 

Leopold  I.  lived  only  to  witness  the  splendid  victories  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  by  which  the  power  of  his  great  rival,  Louis, 
was  effectually  reduced.  He  died  in  1705,  having  reigned  fi^tySix 
years;  the  longestreign  in  the  Austrian  annals,  except  that  of 
Frederic  III. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  private  virtues ;  pure  in  liis  morals, 
faithful  to  his  wife,  a  good  father,  and  a  kind  master.  He  was 
minute  in  his  devotions,  unbounded  in  his  charities,  and  cultivated 
in  his  taste.  But  he  was  reserved,  cold,  and  phlegmatic.  His 
jealousy  of  Sobieski  was  unworthy  of  his  station,  and  his  severities 
in  Hungary  made  him  the  object  of  execration.  He  was  narrow, 
bigoted,  and  selfish.  But  he  lived  in  an  age  of  great  activity,  and 
his  reign  forms  an  era  in  the  military  and  civil  institutions  of  his 
country.  The  artillery  had  been  gradually  lightened,  and  received 
most  of  the  improvements  which  at  present  are  continued.  Bay- 
onets had  been  added  to  musltets,  and  the  use  of  pikes  abandoned. 
Armies  were  increased  from  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  more  systematically  formed.  A  police  was 
established  b  the  cities,  and  these  were  lighted  and  paved.  Juris- 
prudence was  improved,  and  numerous  grievances  were  redressed. 

Leopold  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph,  who  had  an 
energetic  and  aspiring  mind.  His  reign  is  memorable  for  thecon- 
the  great  War  of  flie  Spanish  Succession,  signalized  by 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  the  humdialion  of  the 
French,  and  the  career  of  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden.  He  also 
restored  Bohemia  to  its  electoral  rights,  rewarded  the  elector  pala- 
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line  with  the  honors  and  territories  wrested  from  his  family  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  confirmed  the  house  of  Hanover  in  the 
possession  of  the  ninth  electorate.  He  had  nearly  restored  tran- 
quillity to  his  country,  when  he  died  (1711)  of  the  small-pox— 
B  victim  to  the  ignomnce  of  his  physicians.  He  was  a  lover  and 
patron  of  ihe  arts,  and  spoke  several  languages  with  elegance  and 
fluency.  But  he  had  the  usual  faults  of  absolute  princes;  was 
prodigal  in  his  espenditures,  irascible  in  his  temper,  fond  of 
pageants  and  pleasure,  and  enslaved  by  women. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  VI.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  was  established  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  Austria 
once  more  became  the  preponderating  power  in  Europe.  But 
Charles  VI.  was  not  canable  of  appreciating  the  greatness  of  his 
position,  or  the  true  sources  of  national  power.  He,  however, 
devoted  himself  zealously  lo  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  and  effected 
some  useful  reforms.  As  he  had  no  male  issue,  he  had  drawn  up 
a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  according  to  which 
he  transferred  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  his  vast  hereditary 
possessions.  He  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  absent  of 
tiie  European  powers  to  this  law ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  efiected 
his  object.  On  his  death,  (1740,)  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  to  all 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 

No  princess  ever  ascended  a  throne  upder  eircumstances  of 
greater  peril,  or  in  a  situation  which  demanded  greater  energy  and 
fortitude.  Her  army 'had  dwindled  to  lliirty  thousand ;  her  treas- 
ury contained  only  one  huildred  thousand  florins  ;  a  general  scar- 
city of  provisions  distressed  the  people,  and  the  vintage  was  cut 
off  by  the  frost. 

Under  all  these  emljarrassing  circumstances,  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia laid  claim  to  her  territory,  and  Frederic  II.  marched  into 
Silesia.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  England  sympathized  wilii 
her  troubles,  and  lent  a  generous  aid.  Her  appeal  to  her  Hunga- 
rian subjects,  and  the  enthusiasm  they  manifested  in  her  cauoe, 
have  also  been  described.  The  boldness  of  Frederic  and  the  distress 
of  Maria  Theresa  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Hos- 
tilities were  prosecuted  four  years,  which  resultea  in  the  acquisition 
of  3ilesia  by  the  King  of  Prussia.     The  peace  of  Dresden  (1745) 
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gave  a  respite  to  Germany,  and  Frederic  and  Maria  Tlicresa 
prepared  for  new  conflicts. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  has  been  briefly  described,  in  conneclion 
with  the  reign  of  Frederic,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed.  The 
war  was  only  closed  by  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  parties  engaged 
in  it. 

In  1736,  Maria  Theresa  was  married  to  Francis  Stephen,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  he  was  elected  (1745)  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  tiile  of  Francis  I.  He  died  soon  after  the  peace 
of  Hubcrtsburg  was  signed,  and  his  son  Josepli  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  tlie  empire,  and  was  co-regent,  as  his  father  had 
been,  wiUi  Maria  Theresa.  But  the  empress  queen  continued  to 
be  the  real,  as  she  was  the  legitimate,  sovereign  of  Austria,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  affiurs  of  Europe. 

When  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  was  restored,  she  founded 
various  colleges,  reformed  the  public  schools,  promoted  agriculture 
and  instituted  many  beneficial  regulations  for  the  prosperity  of  he. 
subjects.  She  reformed  the  church,  dimmishcd  the  number  of 
superfluous  clergy,  suppressed  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
formed  a  system  of  military  economy  which  surpassed  the  boasted 
arrangements  of  Frederic  II.  "  She  combmed  private  economy 
with  public  liberality,  dignity  with  condescension,  elevation  of  soul 
with  bumilily  of  spirit,  and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life  with  the 
splendid  qualities  which  grace  a  throne,"  Her  death,  in  J780, 
was  felt  as  a  general  loss  to  the  people,  who  adored  her ;  and  her 
reign  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Austrian 
annals. 

Her  reign  was,  however,  sullied  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  in 
which  she  was  concerned  with  Frederic  the  Great  and  Catharine 
II.  Before  this  is  treated,  we  will  consider  the  reign  of  the  Hus 
sinn  empiGss. 


The  reign  of  Catliarino  II ,  like  that  of  Maria  Tiieresa,  ia  mter- 
Imked  with  that  of  Frederic.  But  some  remarks  concerning  her 
predecessors,  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  are  first  neces- 
sary. 

Catharine,  the  wife  of  Peter,  was  crowned  empress  before  his 
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death.  Tho  f  rst  vears  of  her  reign  were  agreeable  to  tlie  people, 
because  she  diminished  the  taxes,  and  introduced  a  mild  policy  in 
the  government  of  her  aul^ecta.  She  intrusted  to  Prinoe  Monzi- 
koff  an  important  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 

But  Catharine,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  had  displayed 
so  much  enterprise  and  intrepidity,  very  soon  disdained  buaines.*, 
and  abandoned  herself  lo  luxury  and  pleasure.  She  died  in  1727, 
and  Peter  !I.  ascended  her  throne,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  tho 
intrigues  of  Menzikoff,  who,  like  Eichelieu,  wished  to  make  the 
emperor  his  puppet. 

Peter  H.  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  become  em- 
peror. He  was  the  son  of  Alexis,  and,  consequently,  grandson  of 
Peler  I.  His  youth  did  not  permit  him  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  every  thing  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Menzi- 
koff,  wiio  reigned,  for  a  time,  with  absolute  power.  But  he,  at 
last,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  youthful  master,  and  was  exiled 
to  Siberia.  But  Peter  II.  did  not  long  survive  the  disgrace  of  hia 
minister.     He  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  1730. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  Holstcin,  aiid  eldest 
daughter  of  Catharine  I.  But  she  lived  but  a  few  months  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  succeeded  her. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  resembled  her  mother,  the  beautiful 
Catharine,  but  was  voluptuous  and  weak.  She  abandoned  herself 
to  puerile  amusements  and  degrading  follies.  And  she  was  as 
superstitious  as  she  was  debauched.  She  would  continue  whole 
hours  on  her  knees  before  an  image,  to  whicK  she  spoke,  and 
wtiich  she  ever  consulted ;  and  then  would  turn  from  bigotry  tu 
infamous  sensuality.  She  hated  Frederic  I!.,  and  assisted  Mana 
Theresa  in  her  struggle.-.  Russia  gained  no  advantage  from  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  except  that  of  accustoming  the  Russians  to  the 
taL::ics  of  modem  warfare.  She  died  in  1762,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Fedorowitz,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Holsteiii 
and  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  I.     He  assumed  the  title  of  Peter  III. 

Peter  111.  was  a  weak  prince,  but  disposed  to  be  beneficent  One 
of  his  CiTsl  acts  was  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles  whom  trie  jcal 
lusy  of  Elizabeth  had  consigned  to  the  deserts  of  Sibena  Among 
ihem  was  Biren,  the  haughty  lover  and  bailnr  us  minister  of 
ihe  Empress  Anivj  and  Marshal  Munich,  a  vettnn  of  eightj  two 
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years  of  age.  Peter  also  abolished  the  Inqulai'iion,  established  by 
Alexis  Michaelowitz,  and  promoted  commerce  the  arts,  and  sci- 
ences. He  attempted  to  imitate  the  king  of  t^asia,  for  whom  he 
had  an  extravagant  admiration,  He  set  at  liberty  the  Prussian 
prisoners,  and  made  peace  with  Frederic  II.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  Germany,  but  despised  the  country  over  which  he  was 
called  to  reign.  But  his  partiality  for  tlie  Gerinans,  and  his 
numerous  reforms,  alienated  the  affections  of  hia  subjects,  and  he 
was  not  sufficiently  able  to  curb  the  spirit  of  discoctent.  He  imitated 
his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  vices  of  drunkenness  and  sensu- 
ality, and  was  guilty  of  great  imprudences.  He  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  being  dethroned  and  murdered.  His  wife,  the  Empress 
Catharine,  was  the  chief  of  the  conspiralora  ;  and  she  was  urged 
to  the  bloody  act  by  her  own  desperate  circumstances.  She  was 
obnoxious  to  her  husband,  who  probably  would  have  destroyed  her, 
had  his  life  been  prolonged.  She,  m  view  of  his  hostility,  and 
prompted  by  an  infernal  ambition,  sought  to  dethrone  her  husband. 
She  was  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  and  gained 
over  most  of  the  reciments  of  the  imperial  guard  The  Arch 
bishop  of  N        rod      d    h      1    gy  f       dly       h      b       ise 

they  de        d  tl         f  1    h  P        h  d         mp    d        m  k 

Cathari      b  m  fPreb  d  dh  rself 

lobecr         dEpssfR  ftlp        plhh 

Peter  hdm  fl  b  h  oy  y 

press  it      HI  dh  fmrahh 

the  cou  sel      f    1  g      nl       h         II      pp       d  h 

throne.      H  d       re    1  d  11  H 

doomed      H  Idfdp  dh  d 

save  him      H  d      d  h        If  h    h     d      f  C    h 

abdicated  1       mp  dlljf       ddfp  H        f 

seated  herself,  without  further  opposition,  on  his  throne  ;  and  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  empire,  the  army,  and  the  clergy,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  monarchs  of  Europe  acknowledged 
aer  as  the  absolute  sovereign  of  Russia.  In  1763,  she  was  firmly 
established  in  the  power  which  had  been  before  wielded  by  Cath- 
Brine  I.  She  had  dethroned  an  imbecile  prince,  whom  she  ab- 
horred ;  but  the  revolution  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed, 
and  resulted  in  the  prosperity  of  Russia. 
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Catharine  was  a  woman  of  great  moral  defects :  but  she  hnj 
many  excellences  lo  counlerbalance  them  ;  and  her  rule  was,on  the 
whole,  able  and  beneficent.  She  was  no  sooner  established  in 
the  power  which  she  had  usurped,  than  she  directed  attention  lo 
the  affairs  of  her  empire,  and  sought  to  remedy  the  gi-eat  evils 
which  existed.  She  devoted  herself  to  business,  advanced  com 
raerce  and  the  arts,  regulated  the  finances,  improved  the  jurispru- 
dence of  file  realm,  patronized  all  works  of  internal  improvement, 
rewarded  eminent  merit,  encouraged  education,  and  exercised  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers.  Afler  engaging  in  business  with  lier  mmisters,  she  would 
converse  with  scholars  and  philosophers.  With  some  she  studied 
politics,  and  with  others  literature.  She  tolerated  all  reli^ons, 
abolished  odious  courts,  and  enacted  mild  laws.  She  held  out 
great  inducements  for  foreigners  to  settle  in  Russia,  and  founded 
colleges  and  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  her  empire. 

Beneficent  as  her  reforms  were,  she  nevertheless  committed 
some  great  political  crimes.  One  of  these  was  the  assassmation 
of  the  dethroned  Ivan,  the  great-grandson  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Alex- 
cjewifsch,  who  was  brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  On  the  death  of 
the  Empress  Anne,  b  1731,  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor : 
but  when  Elizabetli  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the  infant  was 
confined  in  the  forti-ess  of  ScMussenburg  Here  he  was  so  closely 
guarded  and  confined,  that  he  was  never  allowed  access  to  the 
open  air  or  the  light  of  day.  On  the  accession  of  Catharine,  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  extremely  ignorant  and 
weak.  But  a  conspiracy  waa  formed  to  liberate  Iiim,  and  place 
him  on  the  throne.  The  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  the  prince 
perished  by  the  sword  of  his  jailers,  who  were  splendidly  rewarded 
for  their  infamous  services. 

Her  scheme  of  foreign  aggrandizement,  and  especially  her 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  caused  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
declare  war  against  her,  which  war  proved  disastrous  to  Turkey, 
and  contributed  to  aggrandize  the  empire  of  Russia.  The  Turks 
lost  several  battles  on  the  Pruth,  Dniester,  and  Danube  ;  the  prov- 
inces  of  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia  submitted  to  the 
Russian  arms;  while  a  great  naval  victory,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  gamed  by  Alexis  Orlofi",  whose  share  in  (he  late  revolution 
had  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  simple  soldier  to  llial  of  a 
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general  of  the  empire,  and  a  favorite  of  the  empress.  The  naval 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Tschesme,  by  Orloff  and  Elphmslone,  was 
one  of  the  most  sigoa]  of  that  age,  and  greatly  weakened  tha 
power  of  Turkey.  The  war  was  not  terminated  until  1774,  when 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  make  peace,  by  tlie  conditions  of 
which,  Russia  obtained  a  large  accession  of  territory,  a  great  sum 
of  money,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles. 

In  1772  occurred  the  partition  of  Poland  between  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia.  Catharine  and  Frederic  11.  were  the  chief  authors 
of  this  great  political  crime,  which  will  be  treated  in  the  notice  on 
Poland. 

The  reign  of  Catharbe  was  not  signalized  by  any  other  great 
political  events  which  affected  materially  the  interests  of  Europe, 
except  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  which  broke 
out  again  in  I77S,  and  which  was  concluded  in  1792,  by  the  treaty 
of  Jassy.  In  this  war,  Prince  Potemkin,  tlie  favorite  and  prime 
minister  of  Catharine,  greatly  distinguished  himself;  also  General 
Suwarrow,  afterwards  noted  for  his  Polish  campmgns.  In  this 
war  Russia  lost  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  Turks  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  besides  expending  two  hundred  and 
rifty  millions  of  piasters.  The  most  important  political  conse- 
quence was  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  whose  dominion  waa 
established  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Catharine,  having  acquired,  either  by  arms  or  intrigues,  almost 
half  of  Poland,  the  Crimea,  and  a  part  of  the  frontiers  of  Turkey 
tiicn  turned  her  arms  against  Persia,  But  she  died  before  she 
could  realize  her  dreams  of  conquest.  At  her  death,  she  was  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  m  Russia.  She  waa 
succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.,  (1796,)  and  her  remains  were  de- 
posited by  the  side  of  her  murdered  husband,  while  his  chief  mur 
derers,  Alexis  Orloff  and  Prince  Baratiiiski,  w  e  1  d  sand 
lit  her  funeral,  on  each  side  of  his  coffin  as  c!     f  n  -s 

Catharine,  though  a  woman  of  great  enc  gy  d  al  n  as 
ruled  hy  favorites ;  the  most  distinguished  of  1  n  we  e  ^ory 
Orloff  and  Prince  Potemkin.  The  former  was  a  a  f  brutal 
manners  and  surprising  audacity  ;  the  latter     a  U    ed 

Mut  was  a  man  disgraced,  like  Orloff,  by  everj  IIis  m  n 

ory,  however,  is  still  cherished  in  Russia  or  a      u     o     la  m    arv 
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auccesses.  Ho  received  more  honors  and  rewards  from  Lis  sov- 
ereign than  is  recorded  of  any  favorite  and  minister  of  modern 
times.  His  power  was  equal  to  what  Kchelieu  enjoyed,  and  hia 
fortune  was  nearly  as  great  as  Mazarin's.  He  .was  knight  of  llie 
principal  orders  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  field- 
marshal,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  high  admiral 
of  the  fleets,  great  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  and  chamberlain  of 
llie  empress.  He  received  from  her  a  fortune  of  iifty  millions  of 
njubles;  equal  to  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Orlofls  received  also  about  seventeen  radlions  in  lands,  and  palaces, 
and  money,  with  forty-five  thousand  peasants. 

Catharine  had  two  passions  which  never  lefi  her  but  with  hei 
last  breath  — the  love  of  the  other  ses,  which  degenerated  into 
tlie  most  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  the  love  of  glory,  winch 
sunk  into  vanity.  She  expended  nmety  millions  of  roubles  on  her 
favorites,  the  number  of  which  is  almost  incredible;  and  she  was 
induced  to  engage  in  ware,  which  increased  tlie  burdens  of  her 


With  the  exception  of  these  two  passions,  her  character  is  mter- 
esting  and  commanding.  Her  reign  was  splendid,  and  her  couri 
magnificent.  Her  institutions  and  monuments  were  to  Russia  what 
the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to  France.  She  was  active 
and  regular  b  her  habits ;  was  never  hurried  away  by  anger,  and 
was  never  a  prey  to  dejection;  caprice  and  ill  humor  were  never 
perceived  in  her  conduct;  she  was  humorous,  gay,  and  affable; 
she  appreciated  literature,  and  encouraged  good  institutions;  and, 
with  aU  her  faults,  obtained  the  love  and  reverence  of  her  subjects. 
She  had  not  the  virtuesof  Maria  Theresa,  but  had,  perhaps,  greater 
energy  of  character.  Her  foulest  act  was  her  part  in  the  dis- 
meinbcrment  of  Poland,  which  now  claims  a  notice. 

ItEFEEENCEs.  —  For  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  eeo  Arclideaooa  Ooie'a 
Jlemoira  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ivMeh  is  the  most  interesting  and 
complete.  Sco  also  Putter's  Conetitution  of  the  Germanic  Empire; 
Kolhrauseh's  History  of  Germany;  Heercn's  Modem  History;  Smyth'l 
l:ectiire9  ;  also  a  history  of  Germany,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyolopffidia.  Foi 
»  life  of  Catharine,  boo  Castina's  Life,  translated  by  Hunter ;  Tooke'ii 
Lifeof  Catharine  II.;  Sfegur'a  Vie  de  Catharine IL  ;  Coxe'sTraveLl :  He«. 
ten's  and  Russell's  Modern  History. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

CALAMITIES  OF  POLAND. 

No  kiiigdom  in  Europe  has  been  subjected  to  so  many  misfor- 
tunes and  changes,  considering  its  former  greatness,  as  tbe  Polish 
monarchy.  Most  of  the  European  stales  have  retained  their 
ancient  limits,  for  several  centuries,  without  material  changes, 
but  Poland  has  been  conquered,  dismembered,  and  plundered.  Its 
ancient  constitution  has  been  completely  subverted,  and  its  exten- 
sive provinces  are  now  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  The  greatness  of  the  national  calamities  has 
excited  the  sympathy  of  Christian  nations,  and  its  unfortunate  fate 
is  generally  lamented. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Poland  was  a  greater  slate  than  Russia, 
and  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
The  Poles,  as  a  nation,  are  not,  however,  of  very  ancient  date. 
Prior  to  the  ninth  century,  they  were  spiit  up  into  numerous  tribes, 
mdependent  of  each  other  and  governed  by  their  respective 
ch  efta  s  CI  rist  an  j  as  n  reduced  in  tlie  tenth  century,  and 
tl  e  earliest  reciords  of  the  people  were  preserved  by  the  monks. 
\\  e  know  but  1  ttle  w  th  cer  a  nty,  until  the  lime  of  Piast,  who 
un  el  tie  \aroua  state  and  whose  descendants  reigned  until 
13S6  whentledjnasty  of  the  Jagellons  commenced,  and  continued 
till  1572.  Under  the  princes  of  this  line,  the  government  was 
arbitrary  and  oppressive.  War  was  the  great  business  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  princes,  and  success  in  it  brought  the  highest  honors 
Tlie  kings  were,  however,  weak,  cruel,  and  capricious,  ignorant, 
fierce,  and  mdolent.  The  records  of  their  reigns  are  tlie  records 
of  drunkenness,  extortion,  cruelty,  lust,  and  violence  —  the  com- 
mon history  of  all  barbarous  kings.  There  were  some  of  the 
Polish  princes  who  were  benignant  and  merciful,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them,  like  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  princes 
of  'he  Dark  Ages,  were  unfit  to  reign,  were  the  slaves  of  super- 
iiitinn,  and  the  tools  of  designing  priests.     There  is  a  melancholy 
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gloom  hanging  over  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in 
reference  to  kings.  And  yet  their  reigns,  though  stained  by 
revolting  crimes,  generally  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  anarchy  of 
an  interregnum,  or  tho  ovei^rown  power  of  nobles. 

The  brightest  period  in  the  history  of  Poland  was  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Jagellon  princes,  especially  when  Casimir  I.  held  tlio 
Boeptre  of  "rapire.  During' his  reign,  Lithuania,  which  then  com- 
prised Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  was  added  to  his  kingdom. 
The  university  of  Cracow  was  founded,  and  Poland  was  the  great 
resort  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  were  committed  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  land.  But  the  rigors  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  aristocracy,  proved  unfortunate  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  What  in  England  was  the  foundation 
of  constitutional  liberty,  proved  in  Poland  to  be  subversive  of  all 
order  and  good  government.  In  England,  the  representative  of 
the  nation  was  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
humbling  the  great  nobility.  Absolutism  was  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  feudalism.  But,  in  Poland,  the  Diet  of  the  nation  con- 
trolled the  king,  and,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nobility  alone, 
perpetuated  the  worst  evils  of  the  feudal  system. 

When  Sigismimd  II.,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  Jagel- 
lon, died,  in  1572,  the  nobles  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
the  crown  elective.  From  this  penod  we  date  the  decbne  of 
Poland..  The  Reformation,  so  beneficent  m  its  eflect!  did  not 
spread  to  this  Sclavonic  country  ;  and  the  barbarism  of  the  Mid- 
ole  Ages  received  no  check.  On  the  death  of  Sigismund,  the 
nobles  would  not  permit  the  new  sovereign  to  be  elected  by  the 
Diet,  but  only  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobilily  The  plam  of 
Praga  was  the  place  selected  for  the  election ,  ind,  at  the  lime 
appointed,  such  a  vast  number  of  nobles  arrived,  tliat  the  plam,  of 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  con- 
tain them  and  their  retinues.  There  never  was  such  a  sight  seen 
since  the  crusaders  were  marshalled  on  the  field  of  Chalcedon, 
for  all  the  nobles  were  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  decked  with 
ermine,  gold,  and  jewels.  The  Polish  horseman  frequently  invests 
half  his  fortune  in  his  horse  and  dress.  In  the  centre  of  the  field 
was  the  tent  of  the  late  king,  capable  of  accommodating  eight 
thousand   men.      The   candidates   for   the  crown  were   Emeat 
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Arch  duke  of  Austria ;  the  Czar  of  Eussia ;  a  Swedish  prince , 
and  Henry  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  brother  of  Charles  IX., 
king  of  France. 

The  first  candidate  was  rejected  because  the  house  of  Austria 
was  odious  to  the  Pohsh  nobles ;  the  second,  on  account  of  his 
arrogance  ;  and  the  third,  because  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
bring  advantage  to  the  republic.  The  choice  fell  on  the  Duke  of 
Anjou ;  and  he,  for  the  title  of  a  king,  agreed  to  the  ignominioua 
conditions  which  the  Poles  proposed,  viz.,  that  he  should  not 
attempt  to  influence  the  election  of  hia  successors,  or  assume  the 
title  of  heir  of  the  monarchy,  or  declare  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  or  impose  taxes  of  any  description,  or  have  power  to 
appoint  his  ambassadors,  or  any  foreigner  to  a  benefice  in  the 
church ;  that  he  should  convoke  the  Diet  every  two  years ;  and 
that  he'  should  not  marry  without  its  permission.  He  also  was 
required  to  furnish  four  thousand  French  troops,  in  case  of  war ;  to 
apply  annually,  for  the  solo  benefit  of  the  Polish  state,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  hereditary  revenues ;  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
crown ;  and  to  educate,  at  his  own  expense,  at  Paris  or  Cracow, 
one  hundred  Polish  nobles.  He  had  scarcely  been  crowned 
when  his  brother  died,  and  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France 
But  he  found  it  difHcult  to  escape  from  his  kingdom,  the  govern- 
ment of  .which  he  found  to  be  burdensome  and  vexatious.  No 
criminal  ever  longed  to  escape  from  a  prison,  more  than  this 
prince  to  break  the  fetters  which  bound  him  to  his  imperious 
subjects.  He  resolved  to  run  away  ;  concealed  his  mtentions  with 
great  address ;  gave  a  great  ball  at  his  palace ;  and  in  the  midsl 
of  the  festivities,  set  out  with  full  speed  towards  Silesia.  He  was 
pursued,  but  reached  the  territories  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
before  he  was  overtaken.  He  reached  Paris  in  safety,  and  was 
soon  after  crowned  as  king  of  Fragce. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen,  Duke  of  Transylvania ;  and  ho, 
again,  by  SIgismund,  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  two  sons  of  Sigis- 
mund,  successively,  were  elected  kings  of  Poland,  the  last  of 
whom,  John  11.,  was  embroiled  in  constant  war.  It  was  during 
his  disastrous  reign  that  John  Sobieski,  with  ten  thousand  Poles, 
defeated  eighty  thousand  Cossacks,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
Poland.     On  die  death  of  Michael,  who  had  succeeded  John  II., 
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Sobieski  was  elected  king,  and  ho  assumed  the  title  of  John  III. 
He  was  a  native  noble,  and  was  chosen  for  his  mihiary  ta'.enta 
and  successes.  Indeed,  Poland  needed  a  strong  arm  to  defend  her. 
Her  declme  had  already  commenced,  and  Sobieski  himself  could 
not  avert  the  ruin  which  impended.  For  some  time,  Poland  en 
Ifjyed  cessation  from  war,  and  the  energies  of  the  monarch  were 
directed  to  repair  the  evils  which  had  disgraced  his  country.  But 
befo  e  he  co  Id  p  osec  te  successfully  any  useful  reforms,  the  war 
t>e  een  tho  Turks  and  the  ea  tern  powers  of  Europe  broke  out, 
and  V  en  1  was  bes  eged  bj  an  o  erwhelmmg  army  of  two  hun- 
d-ed  tl  ou  and  M  1  im  edans  The  city  was  bravely  defended, 
but  s  capti  re  seemed  n  able  The  emperor  of  Germany, 
Leopold  n  h  s  de&pa  r  mplored  tl  e  aid  of  Sobieski.  He  was 
m  ested  w  I  tl  e  command  of  the  allied  armies  of  Austrians,  Ba- 
var  1  s  '^as.o  is  and  Poles  a  o  n  ng  to  seventy  thousand  men. 
1^  ith  this  force  he  advanced  to  relieve  Vienna.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  the  vast  forces  encamped  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Austrian  capital,  and  obtained  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  in 
the  history  of  war.  Immense  treasure^  foil  into  hia  hands,  and 
Vienna  and  Christendom  were  saved. 

But  the  mean-spirited  emperor  treated  his  deliverer  with  arro- 
gance and  chilling  coldness.  No  gratitude  was  exhibited  or  felt. 
But  the  pope  sent  him  the  rarest  of  his  gifts  —  "the  dove  of 
pearls."  Sobieski,  in  spite  of  llie  ingratitude  of  Leopold,  pursued 
his  victories  over  the  Turks ;  and,  like  Charles  Martel,  ten  centu- 
ries before,  freed  Europe  from  the  danger  of  a  Mohammedan 
yoke.  But  ho  saved  a  serpent,  when  about  to  be  crushed,  which 
turned  and  stung  him  for  his  kindness.  Tlie  dismemberment  of 
his  country  soon  followed  the  dehverance  of  Vienna. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1696,  by  Frederic  Augustus,  Electcr  of 
Saxony,  whose  reign  was  a  constant  succession  of  disasters. 
During  his  reign,  Poland  was  invaded  and  conqueied  by  Charlea 
Xn.  of  Sweden.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Augus- 
tus n.,  the  most  beautiful,  extravagant,  luxurious,  and  licentious 
monarch  of  his  age.  But  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  and  he 
filled  Dresden  with  pictures  and  works  of  art,  which  are  sldl 
the  admiration  of  travellers.  His  reign,  as  king  of  Poland,  wan 
exceedingly  disastrous.     Muscovite  and  Prussian  armies  traversed 
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the  plaba  of  Poland  at  pleasure,  and  extorted  whatever  they 
pleased.  Faction  was  opposed  by  faction  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Diet.  The  national  assembly  was  dissolved  bv  the  veto,  the 
laws  were  disregarded,  and  brute  force  prevailed  on  every  side. 
The  miserable  peasants  in  vain  besought  the  protection  of  their 
brutal  yet  powerless  lords.  Bands  of  robbers  infested  the  roads, 
nnd  hunger  invaded  die  cottages.  The  country  rapidly  declined 
ill  wealth,  population,  and  public  spirit 

Under  tlie  reign  of  Stanislaus  II.,  who  succeeded  Frederic 
Augustus  II.,  in  1764,  the  ambassadors  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Eussia,  informed  the  miserable  king  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  bloodshed,  and  restore  peace  to  Poland,  the  three 
powers  had  determined  to  insist  upon  their  claims  to  some  of  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  barefaced  and  iniquitous  scheme 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  originated  with  Frederic  the 
Great.  So  soon  as  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  allowed 
him  repose,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  Poland,  with  a  view  of  seizing 
one  of  her  richest  provinces.  Territories  inhabited  by  four  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  people,  were  divided  between  Frederic 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Catharine  11.  There  were  no  scruples  of 
conscience  m  the  breast  of  Frederic,  or  of  Catharine,  a  woman 
of  masculine  energy,  but  disgraceful  morals.  The  conscience  of 
Maria  Theresa,  however,  long  resisted.  "  The  fear  of  hell,"  said 
she,  "  restrains  me  from  seizing  another's  possessions ; "  but 
sophistry  was  brought  to  bear  upon  iier  mind,  and  the  lust  of 
dominion  asserted  its  powerful  sway.  This  crime  was  regarded 
with  detestation  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  but  they  were 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  troubles  to  interfere,  except  by 
expostulation.  England  was  disturbed  by  difficulties  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  France  was  distracted  by  revolutionary  tumults. 

Stanislaus,  robbed  of  one  third  of  his  dominions,  now  dircoted 
hia  attention  to  those  reforms  w  h  ch  i  ad  been  so  long  imperatively 
needed.  He  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  Zamoj&ki  the  task  of 
revising  the  constitution.  The  patnotic  chani,ellor  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  "  liberum  veto,"  a  fatal  pm  ilege,  by  which  any 
one  of  the  armed  equestrians,  who  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Praga 
to  elect  a  king,  or  deliberate  on  state  affairs,  liad  power  to  nullify 
'Jie  most  important  acts,  and  even  to  dissolve  the  assembly.    A 
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■ingle  word,  proi.ounccd  in  ihe  vehemence  of  domestic  strife,  or 
by  the  influence  of  external  corruption,  could  plunge  the  nation 
into  a  lethargic  sleep.  And  faction  went  so  far  as  often  to  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  assemhly.  The  treasury,  the  army,  the 
civil  authority  then  fell  mlo  a  state  of  anarchy.  Zamoyski  also 
recommended  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  the  encouragement  of 
commerce,  the  elevation  of  the  trading  classes,  and  ihe  abolition 
of  the  fata!  custom  of  electing  a  king.  But  the  Polish  nobles, 
infatuated  and  doomed,  opposed  these  wholesome  reforms.  They 
even  had  the  madness  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Empress  Catharine 
to  protect  them  m  their  ancient  privileges.  She  sent  an  army  into 
Poland,  and  great  disturbances  resulted. 

Too  late,  at  last,  the  nobles  perceived  their  folly,  and  adopted 
some  of  the  proposed  reforms.  But  these  reforms  gave  a  new 
pretence  to  the  allied  powers  for  a  second  dismemberment.  An 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  invaded  Poland,  to  effect  a 
new  partition.  The  unhappy  country,  without  fortified  towns 
or  mountains,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  distracted  by  divbions, 
and  destitute  of  fortresses  and  military  stores,  was  crushed  by  fiie 
power  of  gigantic  enemies.  There  were  patriotism  and  bravery 
left,  but  no  union  or  organized  strength.  Ttie  patriots  made  a 
desperate  struggle  under  Kosciusko,  a  Lithuanian  noble,  but  were 
forced  to  yield  to  inevitable  necessity.  Warsaw  for  a  time  held 
out  against  fifty  thousand  men ;  but  the  Polish  hero  was  defeated 
in  a  decisive  engagement,  and  unfortunately  taken  prisoner.  His 
countrymen  still  rallied,  and  another  bloody  battle  was  fought  at 
Praga,  opposite  Warsaw,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula,  and  ten 
thousand  were  slain ;  Praga  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rums ; 
and  twelve  thousand  citizens  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood 
Warsaw  soon  after  surrendered,  Stanislaus  was  sent  as  a  ciptue 
10  Russia,  and  the  final  partition  of  the  kmgdom  ivas  made 
"Sarmatia  fell,"  but  not  "unwept,"  or  "without  a  crime" 
"  She  fell,"  says  Alison,  "  a  victim  of  her  own  dissensions,  of  t!ic 
chimera  of  equality  falsely  pursued,  and  the  ngor  of  aristocracy 
unceasingly  mainlmned.  The  eldest  born  of  the  European  familj 
was  the  first  to  perish,  because  she  had  thwarted  all  the  ends  of 
the  social  union ;  because  she  united  the  turbulence  of  demo- 
cratic to  the  exclusion  of  aristocratic  societies ,  beeau=ie  s!.e  h  id 
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the  vacillation  of  a  republic  without  its  energy,  and  the  oppression 
of  a  monarchy  without  its  stability.  The  Poles  obstinately  refused 
to  march  with  other  nations  in  the  only  road  to  civilization  ;  they 
had  valor,  but  it  could  not  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws ;  it  could 
not  preserve  domestic  tranquillity;  it  could  not  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  petty  feuds  and  intestine  commotions ;  it  could  not  pre- 
serve tlie  pnmd  nobles  from  unbounded  dissipation  and  corruption ; 
it  could  not  prevent  foreign  powers  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  kmgdom  ;  it  could  not  dissolve  the  union  of  these  powers 
with  discontented  parties  at  home ;  it  could  not  inspire  the  slowly, 
moving  machine  of  government  with  vigor,  when  t]ie  humblest 
_  partisan.  Corrupted  with  foreign  money,  could  arrest  it  with  a  word ; 
it  could  not  avert  the  entrance  of  foreign  armies  to  support  the 
factious  and  rebellious  ;  it  could  not  uphold,  in  a  divided  country, 
the  national  independence  agamst  the  combined  effects  of  foreign 
and  domestic  treason ;  finally,  it  could  not  effect  impossibilities, 
nor  turn  aside  the  destroying  sword  which  had  so  long  impended 
over  it" 

But  this  great  crime  was  attended  with  retribution.  Prussia,  in 
her  cffons  to  destroy  Poland,  paralyzed  her  armies  on  the  Ehine. 
Suwarrow  entered  Warsaw  when  its  spires  were  reddened  by  the 
fires  of  Praga  ;  but  the  sack  of  the  fallen  capital  was  forgotten 
in  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  The  remains  of  the  soldiers  of 
Kosciusko  sought  a  refuge  in  republican  France,  and  served  with 
distinction,  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  against  the  powers  that  had 
dismembered  their  country. 

The  ruin  of  Poland,  as  an  independent  state,  was  not  fully  ac- 
complished until  the  year  1832,  when  it  was  incorporated  into  tlie 
great  empire  of  Russia.  But  the  history  of  the  late  revolution, 
with  all  its  melancholy  results,  cannot  be  well  presented  in  Ihis 
connection. 

Eepebences.  — Retcter'B  History  of  PolaniL  Eulhiire's  Histoiio  de 
I'Anarehie  dePologne.  Coyct's  Vie  de  Sobieski.  Parthen  ay's  History  of 
Augustus  II.  Hordynski's  History  of  tho  late  PoUeh  Revolution.  Also 
see  lives  of  Frederic  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Catiarini:  IL  ;  contcmpora- 
neoisa  histories  of  Prussia,  Eussia,  and  Austria ;  AUson'a  History  of 
jSurope  ;  Smyth's  Lectures  ;  RuBsell's  Modem  Europe ;  Heeren's  llodenl 
HLltory. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THS  OTTOMAN  BMPZRE. 

While  the  great  monarchies  of  Weslem  Europe  weie  strug- 
gling for  preeminence,  and  were  developing  resources  greater 
liian  hiid  ever  before  been  exhibited  since  the  fail  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  great  power  which  had  alarmed  and  astonished  Chiis- 
tendom  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  began  to  show 
the  signs  of  wealtncss  and  decay.  Nothing,  in  the  history  of 
society,  is  more  marvellous  than  the  rise  of  Mohammedan  king- 
doms. The  victories  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  were  rapid  and 
complete ;  and  in  the  tenth  century,  they  were  the  most  successful 
warriors  on  the  globe,  and  threatened  to  subvert  the  world.  They 
had  planted  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  on  the  walls  of  Eastern 
capitals,  and  had  extended  their  conquests  to  India  on  the  east,  and 
to  Spain  on  the  west.  Powerful  Mohammedan  states  had  arisen 
in  A^ia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  the  Crusaders  alone  arrested  the 
progress  of  these  triumphant  armies.  The  enthusiasm  which  the 
doctrines  of  Mohammed  had  kindled,  cannot  easily  be  explained  ; 
but  it  was  fresh,  impetuous,  and  self-sacrificing.  Successive  armies 
of  Mohammedan  invaders  overwiielmed  the  ancient  realms  of 
civilization,  and  reduced  the  people  whom  they  conquered  and 
converted  to  a  despotic  yoke.  But  success  enervated  the  victorious 
conquerors  of  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  broken 
up,  and  great  changes  took  place  even  in  those  lands  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran  prevailed.  Mohammed  perpetuated  a  reli. 
gion,  but  not  an  empire.  Different  Saracenic  chieftains  revolted 
from  the  "  Father  of  the  Faithful,"  and  established  separate  king- 
doms, or  viceroyalties,  nearly  independent  of  the  acknowledged 
successors  of  Mohammed.  The  Saracenic  empire  was  early 
dismembered,  and  the  sultans  of  Egj'pt,  Spain,  and  Syria  con- 
tested for  preeminence. 

But  a  new  power  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and 
became  the  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  religion  of  Islam.    Th» 
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Turks  were  an  obscure  tribe  of  barbarians  when  Bagdad  waa  tlw 
Beat  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  Their  origin  has  been  traced  tii 
the  wilds  of  Scythia ;  but  they  early  deserfed  their  native  forests 
in  search  of  more  fruitful  regions.  When  Apulia  and  Sicily  were 
subdued  by  the  Norman  pirates,  a  swarm  of  these  Scythian  shep- 
herds-settled in  Armenia,  probaMy  in  tlie  ninth  century,  and,  by 
Iheir  valor  and  simplicity,  soon  became  a  powerful  tribe.  Not 
long  after  they  were  settled  in  their  new  abode,  the  Sultan  of 
Persia  invoked  their  aid  to  assist  him  in  bis  wars  against  the  Ca- 
liph of  Bagdad,  his  great  rival.  The  Turks  complied  with  his 
request,  and  their  arms  were  successful.  The  sultan  then  refused 
to  part  with  such  useful  auxiliaries,  and  moreover,  fearing  their 
strength,  designed  to  employ  them  in  his  wars  against  the  Hindoos, 
and  to  shut  ihem  up  in  the  centre  of  hb  dominions.  The  Turk- 
mans rebelled,  withdrew  into  a  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
became  robbers,  and  devastated  the  adjacent  countries.  The  band 
of  robbers  gradually  swelled  into  a  powerful  army,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed,  and  placed 
then:  chieftain  upon  the  Persian  throne,  (1038.)  According  to 
Gibbon,  the  new  monarch  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  Seljuk  had  the 
fortune  to  win  the  prize  of  conquest,  and  became  the  founde. 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  kings.  Durmg  the  reign  of  his 
grandson  Togrul,  the  ancient  Persian  princes  were  expelled,  and 
the  Turks  embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquered.  In  1055,  the 
Turkish  sultan  delivered  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  from  the  arms 
of  tlie  Caliph  of  Egypt,  who  disputed  with  him  the  title  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  For  this  service  he  was  magnificently 
rewarded  by  the  grateful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  who,  at  that 
time,  banqueted  in  his  palace  at  Bagdad  —  a  venerable  phantom 
of  power.  The  victorious  sultan  was  publicly  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  he  was  virtually  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Abbassides.  Shortly  after,  the  Turkish  conqueror  invaded 
the  falling  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  Asiatic  provinces  were 
irretrievably  lost.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Turkish  power  was  established  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Jerusalem  itself 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  sultan.  He  exacted  two  pieces 
of  gold  from  the  Christian  pilgrim,  and  treated  hhn,  moreover 
with  greater  cruelty  than  the  Saracens  had  ever  exercised,     Tli9 
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extortion  ana  oppression  of  the  Turkish  masters  of  llie  Sacred  City 
led  to  the  Crusades  and  the  final  possession  of  Western  Asia  hy 
'htj  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  Turkish  power  constantly 
increased  with  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  and  Greek  empires  . 
but  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  like  that  of  Abbassides  al  Bagdad,  ai 
IesI  run  out,  and  Othman,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  became  sultan  of 
the  Turks.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire , 
and  under  his  reign,  from  1299  to  132fi,  the  Moslems  made  rapid 
strides  in  the  progress  of  aggrandizement. 

Orkham,  his  son,  instituted  the  force  of  the  Janizaries  completed 
the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Tmki=h  power 
in  Europe,  Under  his  successor,  Amurath  I.,  Adrianople  became 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  rival  of  Constantmople, 
Bajazet  succeeded  Amurath,  and  his  conquests  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Danube.  In  1396,  he  defeated,  at  NiLopolis,  a 
confederate  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  Christians ;  and,  m  the 
intoxication  of  victory,  declared  that  he  would  feed  his  horse  with 
a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  victories  of  Tamerlane,  Constantinople,  which  con- 
tained within  its  walls  the  feeble  fragments  of  a  great  empire,  would 
also  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  war 
with  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Angora,  (1402,)  and  taken  captive,  and  carried  to  Samarcand, 
by  Tamerlane,  in  an  iron  cage. 

The  great  Bajazet  died  in  captivity,  and  Mohammed  I.  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  He  restored,  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  fabric  of  the 
Ottoman  monarchy,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
His  successor,  Amurath  II.,  continued  hostilities  with  the  Greeks, 
and  laid  siege  to  ConsKmtinople.  But  this  magnificent  city,  the 
last  monument  of  Koman  greatness,  resisted  the  Turkish  arms 
only  for  a  while.  In  1453,  it  fell  before  an  irresistible  force  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred sail.  The  Emperor  Constantiae  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
siege  of  fifty-three  days ;  and  the  religion  and  empire  of  the 
Christians  were  trodden  to  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors. 
The  city  was  sacked,  the  people  were  enslaved,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  ages,  and  converted 
into  a  Mohammedan  mosque.     One  hundred  and  twenty  thsusand 
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manuscripts  perished  in  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
palaces  and  treasure  of  the  Greeks  were  transferred  to  semi- 
barbarians. 

Prom  that  lime,  the  Byzantine  capital  became  the  scat  of  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  and,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  Turkisli  amiiea 
excited  the  fears  and  disturbed  tlie  peace  of  the  world.  They 
gradually  subdued  and  annexed  Macedonia,  the  Peloponnesus 
Epirus,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Armenia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Egj'pl, 
India,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  part  of  HungaT>-, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  sultan.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  Nor  should  we 
be  surprised,  in  view  of  the  great  success  of  the  Turks,  when  we 
remember  their  singular  bravery,  their  absorbing  ambition,  their 
almost  incredible  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  sultan,  and 
the  unity  which  pervaded  the  national  councils.  They  also  fought 
to  extend  their  religion,  to  which  they  were  blind  devotees.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a  succession  of  great  princes  sat  on 
the  most  absolute  throne  known  in  modem  times ;  men  disgraced 
by  many  crimes,  but  still  singularly  adapted  to  extend  their  dominion. 

The  progress  of  the  Turks  justly  alarmed  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  and  he  exerted  all  his  energies  to  unite  the  German  princes 
against  them,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  Sultan  Solyman,  called  the 
Magnificent,  maintained  his  supremacy  over  Transylvania,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Moldavia,  ravaged  Hungary,  wrested  Rhodes  from  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  conquered  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  attacked 
the  Portuguese  dominion  in  India.  He  raised  the  Turkish  empire 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  its  greatness,  and  died  while  besieging 
Siffcth,  as  he  was  completing  the  conquest  of  Hungary.  His 
empire  was  one  vast  camp,  and  his  decrees  were  dated  from  the 
imperial  stirrup.  The  iron  sceptre  which  he  and  his  successors 
wielded  was  imbrued  in  blood ;  and  discipline  alone  was  the  poli- 
tics of  his  soldiers,  and  rapine  their  resources. 

Selim  I!,  succeeded  Solyman,  and  set  the  ruinous  example  of 
not  going  himself  to  the  wars,  and  of  carrying  them  on  by  his 
lieutenants.  His  son,  Murad  III.,  penetrated  into  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  made  war  on  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Mohammed 
in.,  who  died  in  1604,  murdered  all  his  brothers,  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, and  executed  his  own  son.     It  was  usual,  when  an  emperor 
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mounted  the  throne,  for  him  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  and 
nephews.  Indeed,  the  characters  of  the  sultana  were  marked  by 
umisual  ferocity  and  jealousy,  and  they  were  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  they  took  to  advance  their  power.  The  world  has  never 
seen  more  suspicious  tyrants ;  and  it  ever  must  excite  our  wonder 
that  they  were  so  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  But  they  were,  however, 
sometimes  dethroned  by  the  Janizaries,  who  constituted  a  sort  of 
imperial  guard.  Osman  II.,  fearing  their  power,  and  disgusted  with 
their  degeneracy,  resolved  to  destroy  them,  as  dangerous  to  the  slate. 
But  his  design  was  discovered,  and  he  himself  lost  his  life,  (1622.) 
Several  monsters  of  tj'ranny  and  iniquity  succeeded  him,  whose 
reigns  were  disgraced  by  every  excess  of  debaudiery  and  cruelty. 
Their  subjects,  however,  had  not,  as  yet,  lost  vigor,  temperance, 
and  ambition,  and  still  continued  to  furnish  troops  unexampled 
for  discipline  and  bravery,  and  bent  oa  conquest  and  dominion. 

The  Turkish  power  received  no  great  checks  until  llie  reign  of 
Mohammed  IV.,  during  which  Sobieski  defeated  an  immense 
army,  which  had  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  By  fhe  peace  of  Carlo- 
vitz,  in  1699,  Transylvania  was  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
mans ,  and  a  barner  was  raised  against  Mohammedan  invasion. 

The  Russians,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  looked  with 
great  jealousy  on  the  power  of  the  sultan,  and  several  wars  were 
the  result  No  R  issian  sovereign  desired  the  humiliation  of  the 
Porte  more  than  Calhanne  II,  A  bloody  contest  ensued,  signalized 
by  the  Mctones  of  Gahtzin,  Suwarrow,  Romanzoff,  and  Orloff, 
by  which  Turkey  became  a  second  class  power,  no  longer  feared 
by  the  European  states. 

From  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
has  been  gradual,  but  marked,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the 
Turks  to  all  modern  improvements,  and  a  sluggish,  conservative 
policy,  hostile  1o  progress,  and  sceptical  of  civilization.  The 
Turks  have  ever  been  bigoted  Mohammedans,  and  hostile  to  Eu- 
ropcan  influences.  The  Oriental  dress  has  been  preserved  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are 
similar  to  what  they  were  in  Asia  several  centuries  ago. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Turkish  government,  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  history,  was  the  institution  of  the  Janiza- 
ries  —  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  whom  ivas  intrusted  the  guar  lianship 
35* 
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of  the  sultan,  and  the  protection  of  his  capital.  When  warlike 
and  able  pnnces  were  seated  on  the  throne,  this  institution  proved 
a  great  support  to  the  government ;  but  when  the  reins  were  held 
by  effeminate  princes,  the  Janizaries,  like  the  Prtetorian  Guards  of 
Rome,  acquired  an  undue  ascendency,  and  even  deposed  the  raoa- 
archs  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey.  They  were  insolent,  exior. 
tionate,  and  extravagant,  and  became  a  great  burden  to  the  slate. 
At  first  they  were  brave  and  resolute ;  but  they  gradually  lost  their 
skill  and  their  courage,  were  uniformly  beaten  in  the  later  w^rs 
with  the  Russians,  and  retained  nothing  of  the  soldier  but  the 
name.  Mahmoud  II.,  in  our  own  time,  succeeded  in  dissolvmg 
this  dangerous  body,  and  in  introducing  European  tactics  iato  his 
army. 

The  Turkish  institutions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  military 
character  of  the  nation.  All  Mussulmans,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  extension  of  the  empire  and  the  propagation 
of  their  faith  were  the  avowed  objects  of  warfare.  They  may  be 
regarded,  wherever  they  have  conquered,  as  military  colonists, 
exercising  great  tyranny,  and  treating  all  vanquished  subjects  with 
contempt.  The  government  has  ever  been  a  pure  despotism,  and 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  have  been  vested  in 
the  sultan.  He  is  the  sole  fountain  of  honor ;  for,  in  Turkey, 
birth  confers  no  privilege.  His  actions  are  regarded  as  prescribed 
by  an  inevitable  fate,  and  his  subjects  sufFer  with  resignation.  The 
evils  of  despotism  are  aggravated  by  the  ignorance  and  effeminacy 
of  those  to  whom  power  is  intrusted,  although  the  grand  vizier, 
who  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  is  generally  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  talent.  All  the  laws  of  the  country  arc 
founded  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  example  of  Moham- 
med, the  precepts  of  t!ie  four  first  caliphs,  and  the  decision  of 
learned  doctors  upon  disputed  cases.  Justice  is  administered 
promptly,  but  without  much  regard  to  equity  or  mercy ;  and  the 
course  of  the  grand  vizier  is  generally  marked  with  blood.  The 
character  of  the  people  partakes  of  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  climate.  They  are  arrogant,  ignorant,  and 
Rtjstere ;  passing  from  devotion  to  obscenity ;  fastidiously  abste- 
mious in  some  things,  and  grossly  sensual  in  others.  They  have 
cherished  the  virtues  of  hospitality,  and  are  fond  of  conversation 
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but  their  domestic  life  is  spent  in  voluptuous  idleness,  and  is  dull 
and  insipid  compared  with  tliat  of  Europeans.  But  the  Turks  liavu 
degenerated.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  they  were 
simple,  brave,  and  religious.  They  founded  an  immense  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  Asiatic  monarchies,  and  filled  the  world  with  ihc 
terror  of  their  arms.  For  two  hundred  years  their  power  lias  been 
retrograding,  and  there  is  much  reason  now  to  believe  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  their  glory  is  soon  to  lake  place. 


Referknces.  —  See  Knolle's  History  of  Turkey.  Eton's  Survey  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  TJphnDi'fl  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Enoyslo- 
pwiiia  Lritannica.  Heercn's  Modem  History.  Madden's  Travel*  ui 
Turkey.    Eiisaell's  Modem  Europe.    life  of  Catharine  IL 
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CHAPTER.    XXVII. 

EEIGN   OF, GEORGE   m.   TO  THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF 
■WILLIAM  PITT. 

Gkeat  subjects  were  discussed  in  England,  and  great  eventa 
happened  in  America,  during  tlie  latter  years  of  the  reigns  of  Fred- 
eric II.,  Catharine  11.,  and  Maria  Theresa.  These  now  demand 
altention. 

George  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  a  period  of 
unparalleled  prosperity,  when  the  English  arms  were  victorious 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  when  commerce  and  the  arts  had 
greatly  enriclied  his  country  and  strengthened  its  political  impor- 
tance. By  the  peace  of  Paris,  (1763,)  the  dominions  of  George 
III.  were  enlarged,  and  the  country  over  which  he  reigned  was 
the  most  powerful  in  Europe, 

Mr.  George  Grenville  succeeded  the  Eari  of  Bute  as  the  prime 
minister  of  the  king,  and  he  was  chiefly  assisted  hy  the  Earls  of 
Egremont  and  Halifax.  His  administration  was  signalized  by  the 
prosecution  of  Wilkes,  and  by  schemes  for  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  member  of  parliament,  but  a  man  of  ruined 
fortunes  and  profligate  morals.  As  bis  circumstances  were  des- 
perate, he  applied  to  the  ministry  for  some  post  of  epiol^iinent ;  bui 
bis  application  w-as  rejected.  Fwlure  enraged  himj  and  he  swore 
revenge,  and  resolved  to  libel  tlie  ministers,  under  the  pretext  of 
exercising  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  was  editor  of  the  North 
Briton,  a  periodical  publication  of  some  talent,  but  more  bitterness. 
In  the  forty-fifth  number,  he  assailed  the  king,  charging  him  with 
a  direct  falsehood.  The  charge  should  have  been  dismissed  with 
contempt ;  for  it  was  against  the  dignity  of  the  government  to 
refute  an  infamous  slander.  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  a  warrant 
was  therefore  issued  against  the  editor,  publisher,  and  printer  of 
ihe  publication.     The  oflicers  of  the  law  entered  Wilkes's  housa 
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late  one  evening,  seized  his  papers,  and  conrmittcd  him  to  tha 
Tower.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  brought  up  to  Westminster  Hall.  Bemg  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  a  man  of  considerable  abilities  and  influence, 
hia  case  attracted  attention.  The  judges  decided  that  his  arrest 
was  illegal,  since  a  member  of  parliament  could  not  be  imprisoned 
except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  He  had  not 
committed  any  of  these  primes,  for  a  libel  had  only  a  tendency  to 
disturb  the  peace.  Still,  had  he  been  a  private  pereon,  his  im- 
prisonment would  have  been  legal ;  but  being  unconstitutionai,  he 
was  discharged.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  gained  great  popularity 
by  his  charge  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of  Wilkes,  and  ever  nobly 
defended  constitutional  liberty.  He  is  belter  known  as  Lord  Cam- 
den, the  able  lord  chancellor  and  statesman  during  a  succeeding 
administration,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  England  has 
produced,  ranking  with  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  EUenborough,  and 
Lord  Eldon. 

After  the  discharge  of  Wiftes,  the  attorney-general  was  then 
ordered  to  commence  a  state  prosecution,  and  he  was  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It  was  voted,  by  a  great 
majority,  that  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton  was  a. 
scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and  tending  to  excite  traitorous 
insurrections.  It  was  further  voted  that  the  paper  should  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Wilkes  then  complained  to  the 
House  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  complaint,  being  regular, 
was  considered.  But  the  Commons  decided  that  the  privilege  of 
pariiament  does  not  extend  to  a  libel,  which  resolution  was  against 
the  decision  of  the  Couri:  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  precedents  upon 
record  in  their  own  journals.  However  scandalous  and  vulgar  the 
vituperation  of  Wilkes,  and  especially  disgraceful  in  a  member  of 
parliament,  still  his  prosecution  was  an  attack  on  the  constitution. 
Wilkes  was  arrested  on  what  is  called  a  general  warrant,  ithich, 
if  often  resorted  to,  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Many  who  strongly  disliked  the  libeller,  still  defended  him  in  this 
mstaiice,  among  whom  were  Pitt,  Beckford,  Legge,  Yorke,  and 
Sir  Geoige  Siville  Bit  party  spirit  and  detestation  of  Wilkes 
rumphcd  o^pr  the  cjnstituUon,  and  the  liberties  of  members  of 
oirl  iiYienl  ^     o     I  ridgeJ  eicn  by  themselves.     Rut  Wilkes  waa 
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not  discouraged,  and  immediately  brought  an  action,  in  Weafmin- 
sier  Hall,  against  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  secretary  of  state,  for 
seizing  his  papers,  and,  after  a  hearing  of  fifteen  hours,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  and  a  special  jury,  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favor  of  one  thousand  pounds  damages  and  costs. 

While  the  Commons  were  prosecuting  Wilkes  for  a  libei,  the 
Lords  also  continued  the  prosecution.  Wilkes,  in  conjunction  w  ith 
Potter,  a  dissipated  son  of  Archbishop  Potter,  during  some  of  their 
bacchanalian  revels,  had  written  a  blasphemous  and  obscene  poem, 
after  the  model  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  called  An  Essay  on 
Woman.  The  satire  vras  not  published,  but  a  few  copies  of  it  were 
printed  privately  for  the  authors.  Lord  Sandwich  had  contrived 
to  secure  a  copy  of  it,  and  read  it  before  the  House  ;  and  the  Lords, 
indignant  and  disgusted,  voted  an  address  to  the  king  to  institute  a 
prosecution  against  the  author.  The  Lords,  by  so  doing,  departed 
from  the  dignity  of  their  order,  and  their  ordmary  functions,  and 
their  persecution  served  to  strengthen,  instead  of  weaken,  the 
cause  of  Wilkes. 

Associated  with  him,  in  his  writings  and  his  revels,  was  the 
poet  Churchill,  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  but  as  open 
a  contemner  of  decency  as  Wilkes  himself.  For  some  years,  his 
poetry  had  proved  as  bad  as  his  sermons,  his  lime  being  spent  in 
low  dissipation.  An  ill-natured  criticism  on  his  writuigs  called 
forth  bis  energies,  and  he  started,  all  at  once,  a  giant  m  numbers, 
with  all  the  fire  of  Dryden  and  all  the  harmony  of  Pope.  Imagi- 
nation, wit,  strength,  and  sense,  were  crowded  into  his  compo- 
sitions ;  but  he  was  careless  of  both  matter  and  manner,  and  wroie 
just  what  came  in  his  way.  "This  bacchanalian  priest,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  "  now  mouthing  patriotism,  and  now  venting 
libertinism,  the  scourge  of  bad  men,  and  scarce  better  than  the 
worst,  debauching  wives,  and  protecting  his  gown  by  the  weight 
of  his  fist,  engaged  with  Wilkes  in  his  war  on  the  Scots,  and  spt 
himself  up  as  the  Hercules  thai  was  to  cleanse  the  stale  and 
punish  its  oppressors.  And  true  it  is,  the  storm  that  saved  us 
was  raised  in  taverns  and  night-cellars ;  so  much  more  effectual 
wer;  the  orgies  of  Churchill  and  Wilkes  than  the  dagger  of  Cato 
and  Brutus.  Earl  Temple  joined  them  in  mischief  and  dissipa- 
lion,  and  vhispercd  where  they  might  find  torches,  though   he 
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took  care  never  to  be  seen  to  light  ono  himself.  This  triumvirate 
has  e\en  made  me  reflect  that  nations  are  most  commonly  saved  by 
the  worst  men  in  them.  The  virtuous  are  loo  scrupulous  to  go 
the  lengths  which  are  necessary  to  rouse  the  people  against  tlieir 

Tlie  ferment  created  by  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Grenville,  in  1765,  and  the  Marqtiis  of  Eock- 
iiigham  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  administration.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  the  prosecufion.  He  retained  his  place  hut  a 
few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
object  of  such  virulent  invective  m  the  Letters  of  Junius,  a  work 
without  elevation  of  sentiment,  without  any  appeal  lo  generous 
principle,  without  recognition  of  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  and 
without  truthfulness,  and  yet  a  work  which  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  is  to  this  day  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  savage 
and  unscrupulous  sarcasm.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  the  same 
views  as  his  predecessor  respecting  Wilkes,  who  had  the  audacity, 
notwilhsfajiding  the  sentence  of  outlawry  which  had  been  passed 
against  him,  to  return  from  Paris,  to  which  he  had,  for  a  time, 
retired,  and  lo  appear  publicly  at  Guildhall,  and  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  contemptuously 
rejected,  but  succeeded  in  being  elected  as  member  for  Middlesex 
county. 

Mr.  Willtes,  however,  recognizmg  the  outlawry  that  had  been 
passed  against  him,  surrendered  himself  to  the  jurisdic^on  of  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  was  then  presided  over  by  Lord 
Mansfield.  This  great  lawyer  and  jurist  confirmed  the  verdicts 
against  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  find  security  for 
good  behavior  for  seven  years.  This  sentence  was  odious  and 
severe,  and  the  more  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  and 
unprecedented  alteration  of  the  records  on  the  very  night  pre- 
ceding the  trial. 

The  multitude,  enraged,  rescued  their  idol  from  the  officers  of 
the  law,  as  they  were  conducting  him  to  prison,  and  carried  Iiim 
with  triumph  through  the  city;  but,  through  his  entreaties,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  abstain  from  further  acts  of  outrage.  Mr. 
Wilkes  again  surrendered  himself,  and  was  confined  in  prison. 
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When  the  Commons  met,  Wilkes  was  again  expelled,  in  order  to 
satisfy  tiie  vengeance  of  the  court.  But  the  electors  of  Middlesex 
again  returned  him  to  parliament,  and  tlie  Commons  voted  that, 
teing  once  expelled,  he  was  incapable  of  sitting,  even  if  elected, 
in  the  same  parliament.  The  electors  of  Middlesex,  equally  de- 
lermined  with  the  Commons,  chose  him,  for  a  third  time,  their 
representative ;  and  the  election,  for  the  third  time,  was  declared 
void  by  the  commons.  In  order  to  termmate  the  contest.  Colonel 
Lutterell,  a  member  of  the  House,  vacated  his  scat,  and  offered 
liimself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  received  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  votes,  and  Wilkes  twelve  hundred  and  forty-three,  but 
Lutterell  was  declared  duly  elected  by  the  Commons,  and  tooK 
his  seat  for  Middlesex. 

This  decision  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment,  and  was 
plamly  an  outrage  on  lio  freedom  of  elections;  and  it  was  so 
considered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  England,  even 
by  those  who  despised  the  cliaracter  of  Wilkes.  Lord  Chatham, 
from  his  seat,  declared  "  that  the  laws  were  despised,  trampled 
upon,  destroyed  ;  those  laws  which  had  been  made  by  the  stem 
virtues  of  our  ancestors,  those  iron  barons  of  old,  to  whose  spirit 
in  the  hour  of  contest,  and  to  whose  fortitude  in  the  triumph  of 
victory,  the  silken  barons  of  this  day  owe  all  their  honors  and 
security." 

Mr.  Wilkes  subsequently  triumphed  ;  the  Commons  grew  weai  j 
of  a  contest  which  brought  no  advantage  and  much  ignominy, 
and  the  prosecution  was  dropped ;  but  not  until  the  subject  of  it 
had  been  made  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  From  1768  to  1772,  he 
was  the  sole  unrivalled  political  idol  of  the  people,  who  lavishej 
on  him  all  in  their  power  to  hestow.  They  subscribed  twent] 
ihojsand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  besides  gift: 
of  plate,  wine,  and  household  goods.  Every  -rfall  bore  his  name 
and  every  window  bis  picture.  In  china,  bronze,  or  marble,  hu 
stood  upon  the  chimney-pieces  of  half  the  houses  in  London,  and 
he  swung  from  the  sign-board  of  every  village,  and  every  great 
road  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis.  In  1770  he  was  dis- 
charged  from  his  imprisonment,  in  1771  was  permitted  to  lake 
Ills  seal,  and  elected  mayor-  From  1776,  his  popularity  declineO, 
and  he  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.     He,  however. 
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.smei-gca-  from  ihem,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  office  unlil  bis  death 
(1797.)  He  was  a  patriot  from  accident,  and  not  from  principle 
and  corrupt  in  his  morals ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman  of  elegan 
manners  and  ciillivated  lasle.^  He  was  the  most  popular  political 
character  ever  known  in  England  ;  and  his  name,  at  one  timo, 
was  sufficient  to  blow  up  the  flames  of  sedition,  and  excite  the  lower 
orders  to  acts  of  violence  bordering  on  madness. 

During  his  prosecution,  important  events  occurred,  of  greater 
tiioment  to  the  world.  The  disputes  about  the  taxation  of  America, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  republic,  whose  extent  and  gran- 
deur  have  never  been  equalled,  and  whose  future  greatness  cannot 
well  be  exaggerated. 

These  disputes  commenced  during  the  administration  of  George 
Grenville.  The  proposal  to  tax  the  American  colonies  had  been 
before  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  this  prudent  and  saga- 
cious minister  dared  not  run  the  risk.  Mr.  Grenville  was  not, 
however,  daunted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  more 
anle  Walpole  regarded.  In  order  to  lighten  the  burden  which 
resulted  from  the  rumous  wars  of  Pitt,  the  minister  proposed  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  the  colonies  The  project  pleased  tlie  house, 
and  tlie  Stamp  Duties  were  imposed  It  is  true  that  the  tax  was  a 
light  one,  and  was  so  regarded  by  Mr  Grenville ;  but  he  intended 
It  as  a  precedent,  he  was  resolved  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies  sufficiently  great  to  I  ghten  the  public  burden.  He 
regarded  the  colonists  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in 
e-very  sense  of  the  word,  and,  since  they  received  protection 
from  the  |,ovemment,  th^v  were  boind  to  contribute  to  its 
support 

But  the  colonists,  non  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
GeoiTia,  took  other  vievis  Thev  maintained  that,  though  subject 
in  some  dngr(,e  to  English  legiUation,  they  could  not  he  faxed,  any 
more  than  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  w  thout  their  consenL 
They  were  mlling  to  be  ruled  in  accordance  with  those  royal 
cinrters  which  had,  at  different  times,  been  given  them.  They 
were  even  v*  riling  to  assist  the  mother  country,  which  they  loved 
and  revered,  and  with  which  were  connected  their  brightest  and 
most  chenshed  associations,  in  expelling  its  enemies  from  adjoinuig 
femtones,  dnd  to  fight  battles  in  its  defence  They  were  willing 
30 
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{o  receive  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  fashions,  and  the  opioions 
of  their  hrethren  in  England.  But  ihey  looked  upon  the  soil 
which  they  cultivated  in  the  wilderness  with  so  many  difficulties, 
hardships,  and  dangers,  as  their  own,  and  believed  that  they  wer*.- 
Iwund  to  raise  taxes  only  to  defend  the  soil,  and  promote  good 
government,  religion,  and  morality  in  their  midst.  But  they  could 
uot  understand  why  they  were  bound  to  pay  taxes  lo  support  Eng- 
glish  wars  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  for  tlieir  children, 
and  for  the  sacred  privilege  of  rehgious  liberty,  that  they  had 
originally  left  the  motlier  country.  It  was  only  for  themselves  and 
their  children  that  they  felt  bound  to  labor.  They  sought  no 
political  influence  in  England.  They  did  not  wish  to  control  elec- 
tions, or  regulate  tlie  finances,  or  interfere  with  the  projects  of 
military  aggrandizement.  They  were  not  represented  in  the 
English  parliament,  and  they  composed,  politically  speaking,  no 
part  of  tlie  English  nation.  Great,  therefore,  was  their  indigna- 
tion, when  they  learned  that  the  English  government  was  inter- 
fermg  with  their  chartered  rights,  and  designed  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  them  to  lighten  taxes  at  home,  merely  to  support  the  govern- 
ment in  foolish  wars.  If  they  could  be  taxed,  without  their  con- 
sent, in  any  thing,  they  could  be  taxed  without  limit ;  and  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  becomuig  mere  slaves  of  the  mother 
country,  and  be  liound  to  labor  for  English  aggrandizement.  On 
one  point  tliey  insisted  with  peculiar  earnestness  —  that  taxation, 
in  a  free  country,  without  a  representation  of  interests  in  parlia- 
ment, was  an  outrage.  It  was  on  account  of  this  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion tliat  Charles  I.  lost  his  crown,  and  the  second  revolution  was 
effected,  which  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne.  The 
colonies  felt  that,  if  the  subjects  of  the  king  at  home  were  justified 
in  resisting  unlawful  taxes,  they  surely,  on  another  conlment,  and 
without  a  representation,  had  a  right  to  do  so  also ;  that,  if  they 
were  tj  he  taxed  without  their  consent,  lliey  would  be  in  a  worse 
condition  than  even  the  people  of  Ireland;  would  he  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  conquered  people,  without  the  protection  which  even  a 
conquered  country  enjoyed.  Heneo  they  remonstrated,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  resistance. 

The  English  government  was  so  blinded  as  not  lo  perceive  or 
ieei  Ihe  force  of  the  reasoning  of  the  colonists,  and  obslinitely 
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resolved  to  resort  to  measures  w!iich,  with  a  free  and  spirited 
people,  must  necessarily  lead  to  violence  and  strife.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  not  even  hear  the  reports  of  the  colonial 
agents,  but  proceeded,  with  strange  infatuation  and  obstinate  big- 
otry, to  impose  the  Stamp  Act,  (1765.)  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, who  perceived  its  folly  and  injustice.  General  Conway  pro- 
tested  against  the  assumed  right  of  the  government,  and  Colonel 
Barrfe,  a  speaker  of  great  eminence,  exclaimed,  in  reply  lo  the 
speech  of  Charles  Townshend,  who  styled  the  colonies  "children 
planted  by  our  care,  and  nourislied  by  our  indulgence," — "They 
planted  by  your  care  '  —  No!  your  oppressions  planted  them  la 
America  they  fled  from  jour  tvrainy  lo  i  then  uncultivated  wd 
derness,  e\pa  cd  to  all  the  hardsh  ps  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable !  They  nourished  by  j  our  indulgence  '  —  No '  tl  ey  grew 
by  your  neglect  your  care  of  them  was  displajed  in  bending 
persons  to  govern  them  who  were  the  deputies  of  dep  ities  of 
ministers — men  whose  behavior  on  manj  occa&ion':  has  ca  ised 
the  blood  of  tho=e  sons  of  liberty  lo  recoil  w  thin  tl  t,m  men  who 
have  been  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  m  a  foreign 
country,  in  order  lo  escajre  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice  in  their  own."  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  fatal  policy  of  Grenville 
with  singular  eloquence ;  by  arguments  which  went  beyond  acta 
of  parliament ;  by  an  appeal  to  the  natural  reason ;  and  by  recog- 
nition of  the  great,  inalienable  principles  of  liberty.  He  maintained 
that  the  House  had  no  right  to  lay  an  internal  tax  upon  America, 
that  country  not  being  represented.  Burke,  too,  then  a  new 
speaker,  raised  his  voice  ag^nst  the  folly  and  injustice  of  taxing 
the  colonies;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  commons  were  bont  on 
imposing  the  Stamp  Act, 

But  the  passage  of  this  ac[  created  great  disturbances  in  Amer- 
ica, and  was  every  where  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  great 
calamities.  Throughout  tiic  colonies  there  was  a  general  combi- 
nation to  resist  the  stamp  duty  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  purchase 
no  English  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  stamped 

ted  opposition  embarrassed  the  English 
mmistry ;  which,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  prose 
cution  of  Wilkes,  led  to  the  retirement  of  Grenville,  who  wa.i 
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Bucceeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockiagham.  During  his  short 
administration,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  allhougli  the  Commons 
sfill  insisted  on  their  right  to  tax  America.  The  joy  which  thia 
repeal  created  in  the  colonies  was  unbounded ;  and  the  speech  of 
Pitt,  who  proposed  the  repeal,  and  defended  it  with  unprecedented 
eloquence,  was  every  where  read  with  enthusiasm,  and  served  to 
strengthen  the  conviction,  among  the  leading  men  in  the  colonics, 
that  their  cause  was  right.  Lord  Rockingham  did  not  long  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  Graflon ;  although  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  created  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  virtually  the  prime  minister.  Lord  Rockingham  retired  from 
office  with  a  high  character  for  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  without  securing  place,  pension,  or  reversion,  to  himself  or  to 
any  of  his  adherents. 

The  elevation  of  Lord  Chatham  to  the  peerage  destroyed  his 
popularity  and  weakened  his  power.  No  man  ever  made  a  greater 
mistake  than  he  did  in  consenting  to  an  apparent  elevation.  He 
had  long  been  known  and  dt;signated  as  the  Great  Commoner. 
The  people  were  proud  of  him  and,  as  a  commoner,  he  could 
have  ruled  the  nation,  in  spile  of  all  opposition.  No  other  man 
i;ould  have  averted  the  national  calamities.  But,  as  a  peer,  he  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  people,  and  the  people  lost  confidence  in 
him,  and  abandoned  him.  What  he  gained  in  dignity  he  lost  in 
power  and  popularity.  The  people  now  compared  him  with  Lord 
Bath,  and  he  became  the  object  of  universal  calumny. 

And  Chatham  felt  the  cliange  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
nation.  He  had  ever  loved  and  courted  popularity,  and  that  was 
!he  source  of  his  power.  He  now  lost  his  spirits,  and  interested 
himself  but  little  in  public  affairs.  He  relapsed  into  a  stale  of 
indolence  and  apathy.  He  remained  only  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name ;  and,  sequestered  in  the  groves  of  his  family  resi. 
ilence,  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  the  public.  He  became 
melancholy,  nervous,  and  unfit  for  business.  Nor  could  he  be 
mduced  to  attend  a  cabinet  council,  even  on  the  most  pressing 
occasions.  He  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  would  not  hold  confer- 
ence with  his  colleagues.  Nor  did  he  have  the  influence  with  the 
iiing  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  Being  no  longer  beloved  by 
tlie  people,  he  was  no  longer  feared  by  the  king.     He  wa^  like 
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SamsoQ  when  deDrived  of  hU  locks — without  strength  ;  for  his 
strength  lay  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  nation.  He 
opposed  his  colleagues  in  their  resolution  to  impose  new  taxes  on 
America,  but  his  counsels  were  disregarded. 

These  taxes  were  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  glass,  paper,  lead, 
and  painters'  colors,  from  which  no  considerable  revenue  could  l>e 
gained,  and  much  discontent  would  inevitably  result.  When  the 
news  of  this  new  taxation  reached  the  colonies,  it  destroyed  all  the 
cheerfulness  which  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  caused,  Sul- 
lenness  and  gloom  returned.  Trust  in  parliament  was  diminished. 
New  combinations  of  opposition  were  organized,  and  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  invective. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  Lord  Chatham  resigned  thp 
Privy  Seal,  the  ofKce  he  had  selected,  and  retired  from  the  admin- 
istradon,  (1768.) 

Ill  1770,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  also  resigned  his  office  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
difficulties  with  America ;  and  Lord  North,  who  had  been  two 
years  chancellor, of  the  exchequer,  took  his  place.  He  was  an. 
amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman,  and  had  many  personal 
inends,  and  few  personal  enemies ;  but  he  was  unfit  to  manage 
tlie  helm  of  state  in  the  approaching  storm. 

It  was  his  misfortune  to  he  minister  in  the  most  unsettled  and 
revolutionary  times,  and  to  misunderstand  not  merely  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  American 
colonics.  George  III.,  with  singular  obstinacy  and  blindness,  sus- 
tained the  minister  against  all  opposhion ;  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration tlie  American  war  was  carried  on,  which  ended  ao  disas- 
trously to  the  mother  country. 

As  this  great  and  eventful  war  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter,  the  remaining  events  of  interest,  connected  with  the 
domestic  history  of  England,  wlil  be  first  presented. 

The  most  important  of  these  were  the  discontents  of  the  Irisii. 

As  early  as  1762,  associations  of  the  peasantry  were  formed 
with  a  view  to  political  reforms  and  changes,  and  these  popular 
demonstrations  of  the  discontented  have  ever  since  marked  the 
history  of  the  Irish  nation  — ^  ever  poor,  ever  oppressed,  ever  on  ih* 
e>-"e  of  rebellion. 
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Tho  first  circumstance,  however,  after  the  accession  of  Georj^'a 
III.,  whicli  claims  particular  notice,  was  the  passing  of  tlie  Octen- 
nial Bill,  in  1788.  Tlie  Irish  parliament,  unlike  the  English,  con- 
tinued in  existence  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign.  la  1761,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  patriotic  party  to  limit  its  duration, 
and  to  place  it  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
lai.d  ;  but  this  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Townshend,  at  this  period, 
was  lord  lieutenant,  and  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  government 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  to  take  out  of  iheir 
hands  the  distribution  of  pensions  and  places,  which  hitherto  had, 
from  mouses  of  policy,  been  allowed  them  He  succeeded  in  his 
object  though  by  unjustifiable  mean^,  -uid  tiie  Bnti=ih  government 
becarao  the  source  of  all  honor  and  emolument.  During  his 
iiJmimstration,  some  disturbances  broke  out  in  Ulster,  in  conse- 
quent,e  cf  the  •'j  stem  which  then  pre\aded  of  leltmg  land  on  fines. 
As  a  great  majority  of  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  were 
unable  to  pay  these  fines,  and  were  consequently  deprived  of  their 
farms,  they  became  desperate,  and  committed  violent  outrages  on 
those  who  liad  taken  their  lands.  Government  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  military  force,  and  many  distressed  people  were  driven 
to  America  for  subsistence.  To  Ireland  there  appeared  no  chance 
of  breaking  the  thraldom  which  England  in  other  respects  also 
exercised,  when  the  American  war  broke  out.  This  immediately 
changed  the  language  and  current  of  the  British  go^  ernment  in 
reference  to  Ireland  ;  proposals  were  made  favorable  to  lush  com- 
merce ;  and  some  penal  statutes  against  Catholics  were  annulled. 
Still  the  patriots  of  Ireland  aimed  at  much  greater  pn\  ileges  than 
had  as  yet  been  granted,  and  the  means  to  secure  tliese  weie 
apparent.  England  had  drawn  from  Ireland  nearly  all  the  regular 
forces,  in  order  to  send  them  to  America,  and  the  sea  coast  of 
.relaiid  was  exposed  to  invasion.  In  consequence  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bt-lfast,  in 
1779,  entered  info  armed  associations  to  defend  themsehes  m 
case  of  necessity.  This  gave  rise  to  a  sjstem  of  volunteers, 
which  soon  ivas  extended  over  the  island.  The  Insh  now  began 
to  feel  their  strength ;  and  even  Lord  North  admitted,  in  tho 
Flouse  of  Commons,  the  necessity  of  granting  to  ilicm  still 
greater  privileges,  and  carried  a  bill  through  paihamtnl    wbich 
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removed  some  grievous  commercial  resiriclions,  Bui  the  Irish 
looked  to  greater  objects,  and  esijecially  since  Lord  North,  in  order 
ii>  carry  his  bill,  represented  it  as  a  boon  resumable  at  pleasure, 
rather  than  as  a  right  to  which  the  Irish  were  prooerly  entitled. 
This  bill,  therefore,  iostead  of  quieting  the  patriots,  led  to  a  desire 
for  an  independent  parliament  of  their  own.  A  union  was  formed 
of  volunteers  to  secure  this  end,  not  composed  cf  the  ignorant 
peasantry,  but  of  all  classes,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Duie 
of  Leinstcr  himself.  In  1781,  this  association  of  \olunteera  had 
a  force  of  fifty  thousand  disciplined  men ;  and  it  moreover  formed 
committees  of  correspondence,  which  naturally  alarmed  the  British 
government. 

These  and  other  disturbances,  added  to  the  disasters  in  Amer- 
ica, induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  censure  on  Lord 
North  and  his  colleague,  as  incapable  of  managing  the  helm  of 
state.  The  king,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  minis- 
teis,  whose  administration  had  proved  the  most  disastrous  in  Brit- 
ish annals.  Lord  North,  however,  had  uncommon  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  might  have  governed  the  nation  with  honor  in 
ordinary  times.  He  resigned  in  1782,  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Chatham,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  second  time,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke 
also  obtained  places,  and  the  Whigs  were  once  more  triumphant. 

The  attention  of  the  new  ministry  was  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  discontents  in  Ireland,  and  important  concessions  were 
made.  Mr.  Grattan  moved  an  address  to  the  kmg,  which  was 
oaanimously  carried  m  both  Houses,  in  whicli  it  was  declared  that 
"the  crown  of  Ireland  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britftin ;  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  a  distinct 
kingdom,  with  a  parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  legislatuie  there- 
of; that  in  this  right  they  conceived  the  very  essence  of  their 
hl)erly  to  exist ,  that  m  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  they 
claimed  this  as  their  birthright,  and  could  not  relinquish  it  but 
with  their  hves,  that  ihey  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  British 
character ,  and  that,  in  sharing  the  freedom  of  England,  it  was 
their  determination  to  share  also  her  fate,  and  to  stand  and  fall  with 
the  British  nat'on  "  The  new  lord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, assured  the  Irnh  parliament  that  the  British  legislature  had 
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resolved  to  remove  the  cause  of  discontent,  and  a  law  was  citiially 
passed  which  placed  ihe  Irisli  parliament  on  ihe  same  footing  as 
that  of  England,  Acts  were  also  passed  for  the  right  of  liaheas 
corpus,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  judges. 

The  volunteers,  having  accomplished  the  objects  which  ihey 
originally  contemplated,  did  not,  however,  disband,  but  now 
directed  their  efforts  to  a  reform  in  parliament.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  rejected  the  proposition  offered  by  Mr.  Flood,  and 
the  convention,  appointed  by  the  volunteers,  indefinitely  adjourned 
without  persevering,  as  it  should  have  done.  The  volunteer  sys- 
tem soon  after  declined. 

The  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  though  no  longer  supported 
by  the  volunteers  in  their  associate  character,  was  not  deserted  by 
the  people,  or  by  their  advocates  in  parliament.  Among  these  ad 
vocates  was  William  Piti  himself.  But  in  1783,  he  became  prime 
minister,  and  changed  his  opinions. 

But  before  the  administration  of  Pitt  can  be  presented,  on  even! 
in  the  domestic  history  of  England  must  be  alluded  to,  which  took 
place  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North.  This  was  the 
Protestant  Association,  headed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  the 
riots  to  which  it  led. 

In  1780,  parliament  had  passed  an  act  relieving  Koman  Catho- 
lics from  some  of  the  heavy  penalties  inflicted  on  them  in  the 
preceding  century.  It  relieved  bishops,  priests,  and  schoolmasters 
from  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  gave  security  to  the  rights 
of  inheritance,  and  permission  to  purchase  lands  on  fee  simple. 
This  act  of  toleration  was  generally  opposed  in  England ;  but 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  excited  in 
ciew  of  this  reasonable  indulgence,  to  a  large  body  of  men,  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty.  On  the  bare  rumor  of  the 
intended  indulgence,  great  tumults  took  place  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow ;  the  Soman  Catholic  chapel  was  destroyed,  and  the  houses 
of  the  prmcipal  Catholics  were  attacked  and  plundered.  Nor  did 
the  ma^stracy  check  or  punish  these  disorders  with  any  spirit,  but 
secredy  favored  the  rioters.  Encouraged  by  the  indifference  of 
the  magistrates,  the  fanatics  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called 
the  Protestant  Association,  to  oppose  any  remission  of  the  present 
unjust  laws ;  and   of  *his   association  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
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thoeeii  president.  He  was  tho  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  b\it  a 
man  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  fanatical,  lie  was  also  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  opposed  the  views  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened statesmen  of  his  lime,  and  with  an  extravagance  which  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  insane.  He  calumniated  the  king,  defied 
the  parliament,  and  boasted  of  llie  number  of  his  adherents.  He 
pretended  that  he  had,  in  Scotland,  one  hundred  and  sixty  lliousand 
men  at  his  command,  who  would  cut  ofT  the  king's  head,  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  coronation  oath.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Scotch  soon 
spread  to  the  English ;  and,  throughout  the  country,  associations 
were  affiliated  with  the  parent  societies  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
of  both  of  wffich  Lord  Gordon  was  president.  At  Coachmakers' 
Hall  he  assembled  his  adherents ;  and,  in  an  incendiary  harangue, 
.inflamed  the  minds  of  an  immense  audience  in  regard  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  the  usual  invectives  respecting  its  idolatry 
and  corruption.  He  urged  them  to  violent  courses,  as  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  torrent  of  Catholicism  which  was  desolating  the 
land.  Soon  after,  this  association  assembled  at  St.  George's  Fields, 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  fifty  thousand  people,  marshalled  n 
separate  bands,  with  blue  cockades  ;  and  this  immense  rabble  pro- 
ceeded through  the  city  of  London  to  the  House  of  Parliament, 
preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  petition  signed  by  twelve  hundred 
thousand  names.  The  rabble  took  possession  of  the  lobby  of  the 
Iiouse,  making  the  old  palace  ring  with  their  passionate  cries  of 
"  No  popery !  no  popery  1 "  This  mob  was  harangued  by  Lord 
Gordon  himself,  in  the  lobby  of  tho  house,  while  the  matter  was 
discussed  among  the  members.  The  military  were  drawn  out,  and 
the  mob  was  dispersed  for  a  lime,  but  soon  assembled  again,  and 
became  still  more  alarming.  Houses  were  plundered,  churches 
were  entered,  and  the  city  set  on  fire  in  thirty-six  different  places. 
The  people  were  obliged  to  chalk  on  their  houses  "  No  popery,"  and 
pay  contributions  to  prevent  their  being  sacked.  The  prisons  were 
emptied  of  both  felons  and  debtors.  Lord  Mansfield's  splendid 
residence  was  destroyed,  togsfher  with  his  pictures,  furniture,  and 
invaluable  law  library.  Martial  law  was  finally  proclaimed — the 
last  resort  in  cases  of  rebellion,  and  never  resorted  to  but  m 
frxtreme  cases ;  and  the  military  did  what  magistrates  could  not 
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do — restored  order  and  law.  Had  not  the  city  been  decreed  lo 
be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  the  rioters  would  have  taken  the  bank, 
which  they  had  already  attacked.  Five  hundred  persons  were 
killed  in  the  riot,  and  Lord  George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He,  however,  escaped  conviction,  through  the  exi.-aordi- 
nary  lalenfs  of  his  counsel,  Mr,  Erskine  and  Mr.  Kenyoii;  but 
one  hundred  others  were  capitally  convicted.  This  disgraceful 
riot  opened  tlie  eyea  of  the  people  to  the  horrors  of  popular  insur 
rection,  and  perhaps  prevented  a  revolution  in  England,  when 
other  questions,  of  more  practical  importance,  agitated  the  nation. 

But  no  reform  of  importance  took  place  until  the  administration 
of  William  Pitt.  Mr.  Burke  attempted  to  secure  some  economical 
retrenchments,  which  were  strongly  opposed.  But  what  was  a 
retrenchment  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  British  armies  in  America- 
and  in  India  ?  But  though  the  reforms  which  Burke  projected  were 
not  radical  or  important,  they  contributed  to  raise  his  popularity 
with  the  people,  who  were  more  annoyed  by  the  useless  offices 
connected  with  the  king's  household,  than  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions  in  war.  At  first,  his  scheme  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  the  members  listened  to  his  propositions  so  long  as  they 
were  abstract  and  general.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  specific 
reforms,  they  no  longer  regarded  his  voice,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  task  as  hopeless.  William  Pitt  made  his  first  speech 
ill  the  debate  which  Burke  had  excited,  and  argued  in  favor  of 
retrenchment  with  the  eloquence  of  his  father,  but  with  more 
method  and  clearness.  The  bill  was  lost,  but  Burke  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  measures  ;  and  the  otKces  of  the  master  of 
ilie  barriers,  the  master  of  the  staghounds,  the  clerk  of  the  green 
cloth,  and  some  other  unimportant  sinecures,  were  abolished. 

The  first  attempt  at  that  great  representative  reform  which 
afterwards  convulsed  the  nation,  was  made  by  William  Pitt.  He 
brought  forward  two  resolutions,  to  prevent  bribery  at  elections, 
and  secure  a  more  equitable  representation.  But  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  Pitt  himself,  when  his  cause  was  advocated  by  men  of 
a  different  spirit,  —  men  inflamed  by  revolutionary  principles, — 
changed  his  course,  and  opposed  parliamentary  reform  with  more 
ardor  th^n  he  had  at  first  a-dvocated  it.     But  parliamentary  reform 
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did  net  become  an  object  of  absorbing  interest  until  the  liines  of 
Henry  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell. 

No  other  great  events  were  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  hers 
alluded  to,  until  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt.  The  American 
Ee volution  first  demands  attention. 


REPEBENCEa.  —  BeUliam'8  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.  "Wal- 
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Smjth's  Locturca.  Thackeray's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Annual  Register,  from  1765  to  1775. 
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Surke's  Thoughts  on  tlxe  Present  Discontents. 
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CHAPTER    XXTIII. 

THE  AMERICAN  KEVOLUTION. 

The  Amencan  Ee  olut  on,  if  contemplated  in  view  of  its  ulti- 
mate as  well  as  ed  te  consequences,  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
event  of  n  odem  t  mes  Its  importance  was  not  fully  appreciated 
when  It  took  place  but  sull  ex(.itcd  a  gieat  mterest  throughout  the 
civilized  H  It  a  the  mam  subject  which  pngrossed  the 
attention  and  called  out  the  energies  ot  Biitish  statesmen,  during 
the  admin  stration  of  Lord  North  In  America,  of  course,  all 
other  subjects  weie  trivial  m  comparisoQ  with  it  The  contest  is 
memorable  for  the  struggles  of  heroes,  fur  the  development  of 
unknown  eneigies,  for  the  establishment  ot  a  new  western  empire, 
lor  the  tnumph  of  the  c  t  se  of  I  berty,  and  for  the  moral  effects 
whu,h  resulted,  even  in  other  countries,  from  the  examples  of 
patiiots  who  prefeired  the  glory  and  honor  of  their  country  to 
their  own  ig^rindizement 

The  causes  of  the  struggle  lidve  been  alzeady  alluded  to  in  the 
selfishness  and  folly  of  British  statesmen,  who  sought  to  relieve  the 
burdens  of  the  English  people  by  taxing  the  colonies.  The  colo- 
nies were  doubtless  regarded  by  the  British  parliament  without 
proper  affection  or  consideration;  somewhat  m  the  light  of  a 
conquered  nation,  from  which  England  might  derive  mercantile 
advantage.  The  colonies  were  not  ruled  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
nor  were  the  American  people  fully  appreciated.  Some,  perhaps, 
like  Chatham  and  Burke,  may  have  known  the  virtues  and  the 
power  of  the  colonial  population,  and  may  have  had  some  glimpse 
of  the  glory  and  greatness  to  which  America  was  destined.  But 
they  composed  but  a  small  minority  of  the  nation,  and  their  advice 
and  remonstrances  were  generally  disregarded. 

Serious  disturbances  did  not  take  place  until  Lord  North  com- 
menced his  unfortunate  admmistration,  (1770.)  Although  the 
colonies  were  then  resolved  not  to  submit  to  unlawful  taxation, 
nrid  to  an  oppressive  government,  independence  was  not  contem- 
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olalen.  Conciliatory  measures,  if  "they  had  been  at  that  timu 
adopted,  probably  would  have  deferred  the  Revolution.  But  the 
contest  must  have  occurred,  at  a  laler  dale ;  for  nothing,  in  tha 
ordinary  course  of  events,  could  have  prevented  the  ultimate  inde- 
pcndence  of  the  colonies.  Their  rapid  gro^vth,  the  extent  of  the 
counto"  in  which  settlements  were  made,  its  distance  from  England, 
Ihs  spirit  of  liberty  which  animated  the  people,  then  general  impa- 
t:';ncc  under  fi,reign  restraml,  and  the  splendid  prospects  of  future 
greatness  which  were  open  to  ihelr  eyes,  must  liave  led  to  a  rup- 
ture with  the  motlier  country  at  no  distant  lime. 

The  colonics,  at  the  commencement  of  their  difficulties,  may 
have  exaggerated  their  means  of  resistance,  but  not  their  futui^ 
greatness.  All  of  them,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  were 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  liberty  which  no  misfortunes  could  crush. 
A  ki^e  majority  of  tlie  people  were  willing  to  incur  the  dangers 
incident  to  revolution,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for  the  sake 
of  their  posterity,  and  for  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  They  felt 
that  their  cause  was  just,  and  that  Providence  would  protect  and 
aid  them  in  their  defence. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  in  a  history  lite  this.  Only  the  more 
prominent  events  can  be  alluded  lo.  The  student  is  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  dctiils  of  the  conflict,  which  are  to  be  read  la 
me  woiks  of  numerous  American  luthors 

Lord  North,  at  the  commencement  of  his  adm  nistration,  repealed 
the  obnoxious  duUcs  which  liad  been  imposed  in  1767,  but  still 
reta  ned  the  duty  on  tea  with  a  view  chieflj  to  ■assert  the  supiem 
acy  of  Great  Britiin,  and  hei  right  lo  tax  the  colomes  This 
course  of  the  minister  ctnnot  be  regarded  in  auy  other  I  ^ht  than 
that  of  the  blindest  mfitualion 

The  imposition  of  the  port  duties,  bj  GremiUe,  had  fomented 
Innumerable  dislurlances  and  had  led  to  umversai  £  scussion  ns 
to  the  nature  end  extent  of  parliamentary  pow  er  A  d  stinction, 
at  first,  had  been  admitted  between  inte  nal  and  external  taxes,' 
but  It  was  soon  asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  no  nght  to  tax  the 
colonies  either  internally  or  e-iternally  It  was  slated  thai  the 
cJonies  had  rcceifd  charters  undei  the  Rreat  seal  wl  ch  had 
f,venlhemailthergi=anl  p-iule^sof  En„l  hm^^n  t  home 
37     2D 
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and  therefore  that  they  could  not  be  taxed,  except  by  their  uwn 
consent ;  that  this  consent  had  never  been  asked  or  granted ;  thai 
Ihey  were  unrepresented  in  the  imperial  parliament;  and  tlial  the 
taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  their  own  respective  legislahires 
were,  in  many  instances,  greater  than  what  were  paid  by  the 
peoplt;  of  England  —  taxes  too,  incurred,  to  a  great  degree,  to  jire- 
Bervc  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  on  the  American  continent. 
The  colonies  were  every  where  exceedingly  indignant  with  the 
course  (he  mother  country  had  pursued  with  reference  to  them. 
Palri.:k  Henry,  a  Vir^ian,  supported  the  cause  of  liberty  with  un- 
riv^.Iled  eloquence  and  power,as  did  John  Adams,  JosidhQumcy,  Jr., 
J:»me8  Otis,  and  other  patriots  in  Massachusetts.  Eiots  took  place 
in  Boston,  Newport,  and  New  liork,  and  assemblies  of  citizens 
m  vanous  parts  eipressed  an  indignant  and  revolutionary  spirit. 

The  residence  of  the  military  at  Boston  was,  moreover,  the 
occasion  of  peipetuai  tumult  The  people  abused  the  soldiers 
\ihfied  them  in  newspapers,  and  insulted  them  m  the  street. 
Mutual  animosity  was  the  result  Eincor  and  msults  produced 
not,  and  the  troops  fired  upon  the  people.  So  great  \\as  the  dis 
turbances,  that  the  governor  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  remove  the 
military  from  the  town  The  General  Court  was  then  removed  to 
Cambridge,  but  refused  to  enter  upon  busine'is  unless  it  were  con- 
vened in  Boston  Fiesh  disturbances  followed  The  governor 
quarrelled  with  the  leg  slature  and  a  complete  anarchy  begin  to 
prevail.  The  pubic  m  nd  was  inflamed  ly  effigies  patfrng"; 
and  incendiary  articles  in  the  newipape-s  The  pjrlamentwis 
represented  as  corrupt  thcmmstr\  isvenil  the  k  ng  as  a  ttrant 
and  England  Itself  as  a  rotten  old  aristocratic 'itiuclure  crumbling 
to  pieces  The  t  de  was  so  overwhelm  ng  in  fivoi  of  resistance, 
that  even  moderate  men  viere  borne  along  in  the  enrciit;  an  1 
those  who  kept  aloof  from  the  evcilpment  were  stigmatized  as 
iiinid  and  selfish,  ind  tiie  enemies  of  their  country  T!  e  couris 
of  justce  were  vwtuiily  slenced,  smce  jures  disregarded  the 
Lmraes  of  the  judges  Libels  were  inroticed  and  the  rioters 
wrre  unpunished  Smuggling  was  earned  on  to  a  great  extent, 
ind  revenue  ofiiceiis  were  insulted  in  the  di'«;harge  of  tl  eir  duties. 
Obnoxious  persons  were  tarred  and  feathered  and  exposed  to 
)  ibl     derscn  and  si'om      In  P-ovidence  thev  burnt  the  revenue 
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cutter,  ana  committees  were  formed  in  the  principal  towns  who 
fanned  the  flame  of  sedition.  The  committee  in  Boston,  in  1773, 
framed  a  celebrated  document,  called  the  BUI  of  Rights,  b  which 
the  authority  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies,  in  any  re- 
ipiict,  was  denied,  and  in  which  the  salaries  decreed  by  the  crown 
o  the  governor  and  judges  were  considered  as  a  systematic  attempt 
lo  enslave  the  land. 

The  public  discontents  were  further  inflamed  by  the  informa- 
tion  which  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London,  afforded  the  colonies, 
and  the  advice  he  gave  them  to  persevere,  assuring  them  that,  if 
they  were  firm,  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  Moreover,  he 
got  bto  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  letters  of  Governor  Hutchin 
son  to  the  mmistry,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  colonies,  and 
which  by  them  were  made  public.  These  letters  were  considered 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  as  unjust  and  libellous,  and  his 
recall  was  demanded.  Resolutions,  of  an  offensive  character  to 
the  English,  were  every  where  passed,  and  all  things  mdicated  an 
approaching  storm.  The  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  outrage,  in 
Boston  harbor,  of  throwing  overboard  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests  of  tea,  which  the  East  India  Company  had  sent  to  America, 
consummated  the  difficulties,  and  induced  the  government  to 
resort  to  more  coercive  measures. 

It  ^vas  in  the  power  of  Lord  North  to  terminate  the  difficulties 
with  the  colonies  when  the  East  India  Company  urged  him  to 
repeal  the  duty  of  threepence  per  pound  on  tea,  and  offered  to 
pay  sixpence  per  pound  in  lieu  of  it,  as  export  duty,  if  permitted 
to  import  it  into  the  colonies  duly  free.  The  company  was  m- 
dueed  to  make  this  proposition  in  view  of  the  great  accumulation 
of  tea  in  England  ;  but  the  government,  more  solicitous  about  the 
right  than  the  revenue,  would  not  consent.  The  colonists  wsre 
equally  determined  to  resist  taxation,  not  on  account  of  immediate 
burdens,  but  upon  principle,  and  therefore  resolved  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  the  tea.  A  multitude  rushed  to  the  wharf,  and  twenty 
persons,  disguised  as  Indians,  went  on  board  the  ships  laaen  with 
it,  staved  the  chests,  and  threw  their  contents  into  the  sea.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  no  persons  could  be  found  who 
would  venture  lo  receive  the  tea  sent  to  those  ports,  the  shifw 
laden  with  it  returned  to  England. 
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The  ministers  of  tlie  crown  were  especially  indignant  with  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  always  been  foiemost  in 
lesistance,  and  the  scene  of  the  greatest  disorders,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  hlock  up  the  port  of  Boston.  Accordingly,  in  1774 
they  introduced  a  bill  to  discontinue  the  lading  and  shipping  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  at  Boston,  and  to  remove  the  cus- 
tom-house to  Saleni.  The  bill  received  tlie  general  approbation 
of  the  House,  and  passed  hy  a  great  majority. 
.  No  measure  could  possibly  have  been  more  impolitic.  A  large 
force  should  have  been  immediately  sent  to  the  colonies,  to  coerce 
them,  before  they  had  time  to  organize  sufficient  force  to  resist 
the  mother  country,  or  conciliatory  measures  should  have  been 
adopted.     But  the  tlouse  was  angry  and  mfatuated,  and  the  voice 


Soon  after,  Lord  North  introduced  another  bill  for  the  better 
government  of  the  provinces,  which  went  to  subvert  the  charter 
of  the  colony,  and  to  violate  all  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Bythis  bill,the  nominationof  counsellors, judges, sheriffs, 
and  magistrates  of  all  kinds,  was  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  these 
were  also  removable  at  pleasure.  The  ministers,  in  advocating  the 
bill,  urged  the  ground  of  necessity,  the  universal  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection, which  bordered  on  actual  rebellion.  The  bill  was  carried. 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  tiiirty-nlne  agamst  sixty-four 
voices,  May  2,  1774. 

The  next  step  of  the  mmister  was  to  brmg  m  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided that,  in  case  any  person  was  indicted  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
capital  otTeiice,  and  that,  if  it  should  appeal  tliat  a  fair  trial  could 
not  be  had  in  the  province,  the  prisoner  might  be  sent  to  any 
other  colony,  or  even  to  Great  Britain  itself,  to  be  tried.  This 
was  insult  added  to  injury,  and  met  with  vigorous  resistance  even  in 
parliament  itself.     But  it  nevertheless  passed  through  both  Houses. 

When  intelligence  arrived  concerning  it,  and  of  the  other  bills, 
k  fire  was  kindled  in  the  colonies  not  easily  to  be  extinguished. 
There  was  'scarcely  a  place  which  did  not  convene  its  assembly. 
Popular  orators,  in  the  public  halls  and  in  the  churches,  every 
where  inflamed  the  people  by  incendiary  discourses ;  organizations 
were  made  to  abstain  from  all  commerce  with  the  mother  country ; 
e  adopted  to  assemble  a  General  Congress,  to 
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ake  inlc  consideration  the  state  of  the  country.  People  began  to 
talk  of  defending  their  rights  by  the  sword.  Every  where  was 
heard  tlie  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  fife.  All  were  fired  by  the 
spirit  of  Ilberly.  Associations  were  formed  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Addresses  were  printed  and  circulated 
calling  on  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and  resist  unlawful  en- 
croachment. All  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  sus- 
peniicd.  Jurors  refused  to  lake  their  oaths ;  the  reign  of  law 
ceased,  and  that  of  violence  commenced.  Governor  Gage,  who 
had  succeeded  Hutchinson,  fortified  Boston  Neck,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  town  with  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia, 
in  which  all  the  colonies  were  represented  but  Georgia.  Congress 
passed  resolutions  approving  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  and  also 
a  bill  called  a  Bedaration  of  Rights,  It  sent  an  address  to  the 
king,  framed  with  great  ability,  in  which  it  discussed  the  rights  of 
the  colonics,  complained  of  the  mismanagement  of  ministers,  and 
besought  a  redress  of  the  public  evils. 

But  this  congress  was  considered  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  as  an  illegal  body,  and  its  petition  was  disregarded.  Bui 
the  ministers  no  longer  regarded  the  difficulties  as  trifling,  and 
sought  to  remedy  them,  though  not  in  the  right  way.  The  more 
profound  of  the  English  statesmen  fully  perceived  the  danger 
and  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  many  of  them  look  the  side  "of 
liberty.  Dean  Tucker,  who  foresaw  a  long  war,  with  all  its 
expenses,  urged,  in  a  masterly  treatise,  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
Americans,  at  once,  the  liberty  they  sought.  Othera,  who  over- 
rated the  importance  of  the  colonies  in  a  mercantile  view,»wLshed 
(o  retain  them,  but  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures.  Lord  Chat- 
ham put  forth  all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  was  such  a  master, 
lo  arouse  the  ministers.  He  besought  them  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  Boston.  He  showed  the  folly  of  metaphysical  refinements 
about  the  right  of  taxation  when  a  continent  was  in  arms.  He 
spoke  of  the  means  of  enforcing  thraldom  as  inefficient  and  ridic- 
ulous. Lord  Camden  sustained  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  declared,  not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
that  England  had  no  right  to  tax  America.  Mr.  Burke  moved  u 
conciliatory   measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fraught  with 
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wisdom  and  knowledge,  "  My  hold  of  the  colonies,"  said  this 
great  oracle  of  mora!  wisdom,  "  is  the  close  affection  which  growa 
from  the  common  names,  from  the  kindred  blood,  from  similar 
privileges,  and  from  equal  protection.  These  are  the  ties  which, 
though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colo- 
nies always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  jout 
government  ■  thev  will  cling  and  grapple  with  you,  and  no  powei 
uoder  heaven  11  be  able  to  tear  tliem  from  their  allegiance, 
But  let  t  o  ce  be  nderstood  that  jour  government  may  be  ona 
tiling,  a  d  the  r  pnv  leges  another,  then  the  cement  is  gone,  and 
every  tli  ng  hast  ns  to  dissolution.  It  is  the  love  of  the  people, 
it  is  the  r  att  ch  e  t  to  your  government  from  the  sense  in  the 
deep  stale  tley  la  e  in  such  glorious  institutions,  iihich  gives 
you  yo  r  army  a  d  avy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obe- 
dience thout  I  cl  your  army  would  be  but  a  base  rabble,  and 
your  navy  nolhmg  but  rotten  timber,"  But  this  elevated  and  sub- 
lime wisdom  was  regarded  as  a  philosophical  abstraction,  as  a  vain 
and  impractical  view  of  political  affairs,  well  enough  for  a  writer 
on  the  "  sublime  and  beautiful,"  but  absurd  in  a  British  statesman. 
Colonel  Barre  and  Fox  supported  Burke;  but  their  eloquence  had 
not  much  effect  on  the  Commons,  and  the  ministry  was  supported 
,n  their  measures.  The  colonies  were  declared  to  bo  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  crush  tliem. 

To  declare  the  colonies  in  a  slate  of  rebellion  was,  in  fact,  to 
declare  war.  And  this  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  popular 
leaders  who  fanned  the  spirit  of  resistance.  All  ideas  of  recon- 
ciliation now  became  chimerical.  Necessity  stimulated  the  timid, 
and  vengeance  excited  the  bold.  It  was  felt  that  the  people  were 
now  to  choose  between  liberty  and  slavery,  and  slavery  was,  of 
course,  regarded  as  worse  than  death.  "  We  must  look  back," 
said  the  popular  orators,  "  no  more !  We  must  conquer  or  die  ! 
We  are  placed  between  altars  smoking  with  the  most  grateful 
incense  of  glory  and  gratitude  on  the  one  part,  and  blocks  and 
dungeons  on  the  other.  Let  each,  then,  rise  and  gird  himself  for 
the  conflict.  The  dearest  mterests  of  the  worid  command  it ;  out 
most  holy  religion  requires  it.  Let  us  banish  fear,  and  remember 
that  fortune  smiles  only  on  the  brave." 

Such  was  the  general  slate  of  feeling ;  and  there  oaiy  needed  a 
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s]»ark  to  kind,e  a  conflagration.  That  spark  ivas  kindle.l  at  Lex- 
lugton.  General  Gage,  the  governor,  having  learned  that  military 
stores  and  arms  were  deposited  at  Concord,  resolved  to  seize  them. 
lYis  design  was  suspected,  and  the  people  prepared  to  resist  his 
i  rs      Th      1  rm  b  11  d  th  fired, 

rh     p  11  mbl  d        d    h     E     1  1  d  lo 

^^  Thllgtobbdh  m         f     long 


10th     f  M  y    1"75, 
d        Lexintrt       and 


ram     d     m    1     f  ftlift 
jp  w  1  desty 

f  dp  d  f  1  seat 
pp  d  V  mas  W  ard, 
Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  as  major-generals, 
and  Sefh  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Woosler,  William 
Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  JohnThomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nalh^nael 
Greene  as  brigadiere.  Horatio  Gates  received  the  appointment 
of  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

On  the  17th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
which  proved  the  bravery  of  the  An\ericans,  and  which  was 
followed  by  great  moral  results.  Bat  the  Americans  unfortunately 
lost,  in  this  battle,  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  espoused  the  ause  of 
revolution  with  the  same  spirit  that  Hampden  did  in  England,  and 
whom  he  resembled  in  genius,  patriotism,  and  character.  He 
had  been  chosen  major-general  four  days  before  his  death,  but 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  as  a  simple  volunteer.  On  the  2d  of  Jul)'. 
Washington  took  command  of  the  itrmy,  and  established  his  head- 
.|uarters  at  Cambridge.  The  American  army  amounted  to  seven 
teen  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-five  hundred  were  unfit  for  duty 
They  were  assembled  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  tmd  had  bu( 
few  tents  and  stores,  no  clothing,  no  military  chest,  and  no  general 
organization.  TViey  were  collected  from  the  va.ious  provmces 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  militia  laws.     Of  this  materia! 
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he  consrmcted  the  fii-st  continental  army,  and  under  innumerable 
vexations  and  difficuliics.  No  man  was  ever  placed  in  a  more 
embarrassing  situation.  Ills  troops  were  raw  and  undisciplined; 
and  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  whom  he 
received  his  commission,  were  not  united  among  themselves.  He 
had  all  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  and  yet  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  prosecute  it  with  the  vigor  which  the  colonies  probably 
anticii>aled.  His  success,  in  the  end,  v>as  glorious  and  unequiv- 
ocal ;  but  none  other  than  he  could  have  secured  it,  and  not  he, 
even,  unless  he  had  been  sustained  by  a  loftiness  of  character 
almost  preternatural. 

The  English  forces,  at  this  time,  were  centred  in  Boston  tinder 
the  command  of  General  Gage,  and  were  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  numbers  to  the  American  troops  who  surrounded  them.  But 
the  troops  of  Gage  were  regulars  and  veterans,  and  were  among 
the  best  in  the  English  army.  He  was  recalled  in  order  to  give 
information  to  the  government  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  Bunlter 
HiU,  and  was  succeeded  in  October  by  General  Howe. 

The  first  campaign  of  the  war  was  signalized  by  the  invasion 
of  Canada  by  the  American  troops,  with  the  hope  of  wresting 
■  that  province  from  the  English,  which  was  not  only  disaffected, 
but  which  was  defended  by  an  inconsiderable  force.  GenerjJ 
Montgomery,  with  an  army  of  three  thousand,  advanced  to  Mont- 
real,  wliich  surrendered.  The  fortresses  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  had  already  been  taken  by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen. 
But  the  person  who  most  distinguished  himself  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition  was  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  with  a  detachment 
of  one  thousand  men,  penetrated  through  the  forests,  swamps,  and 
mountains  of  Maine,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and,  in 
six  weeks  from  his  departure  at  Boston,  arrived  on  the  plains  of 
Canada,  opposite  Quebec.  He  there  effected  a  junction  with  the 
troops  of  Montgomery,  and  made  an  assault  on  the  stjonges' 
fortress  in  America,  defended  by  sixteen  hundred  men.  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  Montgomery  was  killed.  Arnold 
did  not  retire  from  the  province,  but  remained  encamped  upon  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  This  enterprise,  though  a  failure,  was  iio£ 
without  great  moral  results,  since  it  showed  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment the  singular  bravery  and  intrepidity  of  the  nation  it  nad 
undertaken  tn  coerce. 
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The  ministry  then  resolved  upon  vigorous  measures,  and.  find- 
iog  a  difficulfy  in  raising  men,  applied  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hessi! 
for  seventeen  thousand  mercenaries.  These,  added  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men  enlisted  in  England,  and  the  troops  already  sent  to 
America,  constituted  a  force  of  fifty-five  thousand  men  —  deemeJ 
amply  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonies.  But  these  were 
not  sent  to  America  until  the  next  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Howe  was  encamped  in  Boston  willi 
a  force,  including  seamen,  of  eleven  tliousand  men,  and  General 
Washington,  with  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand,  including 
militia,  was  determined  to  attack  him.  In  February,  1776,  he 
took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  which  command  the  har- 
bor. General  Howe  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  Boston,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax  with  his  army,  and  Washington  repaired  to 
Philadelphia  to  deliberate  with  Congress. 

But  Howe  retired  from  Boston  only  to  occupy  New  York ;  and 
wheo  his  arrangements  were  completed,  he  landed  at  Staten 
Island,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  Lord  Howe,  with  the 
expected  reenforcements.  By  the  middle  of  August  they  had  all 
arrived,  and  his  united  forces  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  Washington's  army,  though  it  nominally  numbered  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred,  still  was  composed  of  only  about  eleven 
thousand  effective  men,  and  these  imperfectly  provided  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Nevertheless,  Washington  gave  battle  to  the 
English ;  but  the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  Americans,  owing 
to  the  disproportion  of  the  forces  engaged.  General  Howe  took 
possession  of  Long  Island,  the  Americans  evacuated  NewYork,  and. 
shortly  after,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  diminished  army,  posted  himself  at  Hacrlem  Heights. 

But  before  the  victory  of  Howe  on  Long  Island  was  obtained. 
Congress  had  declared  the  Independence  of  the  American  Slates, 
{4th  July,  1776.)  This  Declaration  of  Independence  took  the 
English  nation  by  surprise,  and  firmly  united  it  against  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  received  by  the  Americans,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Reconciliation  was  now 
impossible,  and  both  countries  were  arrayed  agamst  each  other 
ir.  fierce  antagonism. 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign   of  1776  was   occupii^d  b» 
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tJie  belligerents  in  skirmishing,  engagements,  marcSiings  anj 
countermarchings,  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Tlie  latter  state  was  overrun  by  the  English  army,  and  success, 
on  either  side,  was  indecisive.  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  were 
captured.  General  Lee  was  taken  prisoner.  The  capture  of 
Lee,  however,  was  not  so  great  a  calamity  as  it,  at  first,  seemed ; 
for,  though  a  man  of  genius  and  military  experience,  his  am- 
bition, vanity,  and  love  of  glory  would  probably  have  led  to  an 
opposition  to  his  superior  otRcer,  and  to  Congress  itself.  To 
compensate  foi  the  disasters  in  New  Jersey,  Washington,  invested 
with  new  and  extraordinary  power  by  Congress,  gained  the  battles 
of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  which  were  not  only  brilliant  victories 
but  were  attended  by  great  moral  effects,  and  showed  the  diffi- 
culty  of  subduing  a  people  determined  to  be  free.  "  Every  one 
applauded  the  firmness,  the  prudence,  and  the  bravery  of  Wash- 
.tngton.  All  declared  him  to  bo  the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  pro- 
claimed him  equal  to  the  most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  the  American 
Fabius." 

The  greatness  of  Washington  was  seen,  not  so  much  by  hia 
I'ictories  at  Princeton  and  Trenton,  or  by  his  masterly  retreat 
before  superior  forces,  as  by  his  admirable  prudence  and  patience 
during  the  succeeding  winter.  He  had,  for  several  months,  a  force 
which  scarcely  exceeded  iiftecn  hundred  men,  and  these  suffered 
ail  manner  of  hardships  and  privations.  After  the  first  gush  of 
enthusiasm  had  passed,  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  enlist 
men,  and  still  more  difficult  to  pay  those  who  had  enlisted.  Con- 
gress, composed  of  great  men,  and  of  undoubted  patriotism,  on 
the  whole,  harmonized  with  the  commander-in-chief,  whom,  for 
six  mouths,  it  invested  with  almost  dictatorial  power ;  still  there 
were  some  of  its  members  who  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  char- 
acter or  condition  of '  Washington,  and  threw  great  difficulties  in 

Congress  about  this  time  sent  commissioners  to  France  to  solicit 
money  and  arms.  These  commissioners  were  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee.  They  were  not  immediately  successful ; 
for  the  French  king,  doubtful  of  the  result  of  the  struggle,  did  ncH 
wish  to  incur  prematurely  the  hostility  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  they 
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induced  many  to  join  the  Amencan  cause,  and  among  cjlliera, 
the  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  arrived  in  America  in  the 
soring  of  1777,  and  proved  a  most  efficient  general,  and  secured 
ihe  contidenoe  and  love  of  the  nation  he  agisted, 

Thf)  campaign  of  17T7  waa  marked  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Jerseys  by  the  English,  by  the  battles  of  Bennington  and  Brandy 
wine,  by  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  Success,  on  the  whole,  was  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
They  suffered  a  check  at  Brandywine,  and  lost  the  most  consid- 
erable city  in  the  Union  at  that  time.  But  these  disasters  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  victory  at  Bcnnmgton  and  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne. 

This  indeed  was  the  great  event  of  the  campaign.  Burgoyne 
was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  superseded  General  Carletou 
in  the  commacd  of  the  northern  army — an  injudicious  appoint- 
ment, but  made  by  the  minister  in  order  to  carry  his  measures 
more  easily  through  the  House  of  Commons,  The  troops  under 
his  command  amounted  to  over  seven  thousand  veterans,  besides  a 
corps  of  artillery.  He  set  out  from  St,  Jolm's,  the  16th  of  June, 
and  advanced  to  Ticonderoga,  which  he  invested.  The  American 
forces,  under  General  Schuyler,  destined  to  oppose  this  royal  army, 
and  to  defend  Ticonderoga,  were  altogether  insufficient,  being  not 
.over  five  thousand  men.  The  fortress  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  the  British  general  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  hoping  to  open  a 
communication  between  it  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  thus  com- 
pletely surround  New  England,  and  isolate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  the  delays  attending  the  march  of  the  English  army 
through  the  forests  enabled  the  Americans  to  rally.  The  defeat 
jof  Colonel  Baum  at  Bennington,  by  Colonel  Stark,  added  to  the 
embarrassments  of  Burgoyne,  who  now  was  straitened  for  pro- 
visions ;  nevertheless,  he  continued  his  march,  hoping  to  reach 
Albany  unmolested.  But  the  Americans,  commanded  by  General 
Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler,  were  strongly  intrenched  at 
(he  principal  passes  on  his  route,  and  had  fortified  the  high  grounds. 
The  army  of  Burgoyne  was  moreover  attacked  by  the  Americans 
at  Stillwater,  and  tie  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Saratoga.  His 
army  was  now  reduced  to  five  thousand  men ;  he  had  only  three 
days'  provisions ;  all  the  passes  were  filled  by  the  enemy,  and  be 
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was  completely  surrounded  by  fifteen  thousand  men.  Under  tliese 
urcumslances,  ho  was  forced  to  surrender.  His  trooi,s  laid  down 
their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  embark  at  Boston  for  Europe. 
The  Americans,  by  this  victory,  acquired  forty-two  pieces  of  brstss 
artillerj-,  four  thousand  six  hundred  jnuskets,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores.  This  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  the 
greatest  disaster  which  the  British  troops  had  thus  far  experienced, 
and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  to  the  big!  est  pitch. 
Indeed,  this  surrender  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  for  it  proved 
the  impossibility  of  conquering  the  Americans.  It  showed  that 
they  fought  under  infinitely  greater  advantages,  since  it  was  in 
their  power  always  to  decline  a  battle,  and  to  choose  their  ground. 
It  showed  that  the  country  presented  difficulties  which  were  insur- 
mountable. It  mattered  but  little  tiiat  cities  were  taken,  when  the 
great  body  of  the  people  resided  in  the  country,  and  were  willing 
to  make  sacnfices,  and  were  commanded  by  -such  generals  as 
■Washington,  Gates,  Greene,  Putnam,  and  Lee.  The  English  min- 
istry ought  to  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  contest ;  but  a  strange 
infatuation  blinded  the  nation.  There  were  some,  however,  whom 
no  national  pride  could  blind.  Lord  Chatham  was  one  of  these 
men.  "  No  man,"  said  this  veteran  statesman,  "  thinks  more 
highly  of  the  virtues  and  valor  of  British  troops  than  I  do.  I  know 
that  they  can  achieve  any  thing  except  impossibilities.  But  the 
conquest  of  America  is  an  impossibility." 

There  was  one  nation  in  Europe  who  viewed  the  contest  wiih 
iifierent  eyes.  This  nation  was  France,  then  on  the  eve  of  revo- 
lution itself,  and  burning  with  enthusiastic  love  of  the  principles 
on  which  American  independence  was  declared.  The  French 
government  may  not  have  admired  the  American  cause,  but  it 
nated  England  so  intensely,  that  it  was  resolved  to  aclmowledge 
tno  independence  of  America,  and  aid  the  country  with  its  forces. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  American  Congress  had  sent 
commissioners  to  France,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance.  In  conse- 
quence of  then-  representations.  La  Fayette,  then  a  young  man  of 
nmetecn  years  of  age,  freighted  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and 
joined  tiie  Americafl  standard.  Congress,  in  consideration  of  his 
illustrious  rank  and  amgular  enthusiasm,  gave  him  a  commission 
q{  major-general.     And  gloriously  did  he  fulfil  the  grea'  especta- 
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tionsi  which  were  formed  of  bim  ;  richly  did  he  desejve  the  graU- 
tude  and  praise  of  all  the  friunds  of  liherty. 

La  Fayette  embarked  in  the  American  cause  as  a  volunteer. 
The  court  of  France,  in  the  early  period  of  the  contest,  did  not 
il'.ink  it  expedient  openly  to  countenance  the  revolution.  But, 
afier  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Uoiteii 
Slates  would  succeed  in  securing  their  independence,  iJien  it  was 
uoknowledged,  and  substantial  aid  was  rendered. 

The  winter  which  succeeded  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  is  mem- 
unable  for  the  sufferings  of  the  American  army  encamped  atVal- 
Ijy  Forge,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  army  was 
miserahly  supplied  with  provisions  and  clothing,  and  strong  discon- 
Ljnt  appeared  in  various  quarters.  Out  of  cloven  thousand  eight 
iiundred  men,  nearly  three  thousand  were  barefooted  and  otherwise 
naked.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  not  the  only  causes 
of  solicitude  to  the  commander-in-chief,  on  whom  chiefly  rested 
tlie  responsibility  of  the  war.  The  officers  were  discontented, 
and  were  not  prepared,  any  more  than  the  privates,  to  make 
permanent  sacrifices.  They  were  obliged  to  break  in  upon 
their  private  property,  and  were  without  any  prospect  of  future 
relief.  Washington  was  willmg  to  make  any  sacrifices  himself, 
and  refused  any  payment  for  his  own  expenses ;  but,  while  he 
o.vhibited  the  rarest  magnanimity,  he  did  not  e.tpect  It  from  others, 
and  urged  Congress  to  provide  for  the  future  pay  of  the  ofiicerat 
when  the  war  should  cicse.  He  looked  upon  human  nature  as  it 
was,  not  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  and  recognized  the  principles  of 
self-iaterest  as  well  as  those  of  patriotism.  It  was  his  firm  con- 
viction that  a  long  and  lasting  war  could  not,  even  in  those  times, 
'jc  sustained  by  the  principle  of  patriotism  alone,  but  required, 
in  addition,  tlie  prospect  of  interest,  or  some  reward.  The  members 
of  Congress  did  not  all  agree  with  him  in  his  views,  and  expected 
llial  ollicers  would  make  greater  sacrifices  than  private  citizens  , 
but,  after  a  while,  the  plan  of  half-pay  for  life,  as  Washington 
proposed,  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority,  though  alierwards 
changed  to  half-pay  for  seven  years.  There  was  also  a  prejudice 
in  many  minds  against  a  standing  army,  besides'  the  jealousies  and 
antipathies  which  existed  between  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
But  Washington,  with  his  larc  practical  good  sense,  combated 
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these,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  schemes  of  the 
selfish.  The  history  of  the  Revolution  impresses  us  with  ".ho 
greafness  and  bravery  of  the  American  nation ;  and  every  Amer 
ican  should  feel  proud  of  his  ancestors  for  iho  efforts  they  made. 
under  so  many  discouragements,  to  secure  their  liberties  ;  bill  ^t 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  but  exalted  heroism  was 
exhibited.  Human  nature  showed  its  degeneracy  in  the  camp  and 
on  the  fi  Id  of  b  ttle  am  ng  1  eroes  and  among  patriots.  The 
perfecti  of  charade  so  fa  as  man  is  ever  perfect,  was  exhib- 
ited indeed  bv  W    b  ngton  but  by  Washington  alone. 

The  am  v  rem  ed  it  Valley  Forge  till  June,  1778.  In  the 
mean  tin  c  Lord  North  made  i  other  ineffectuaF effort  to  procure 
reconcil  on  But  1  e  as  too  lite.  His  offers  might  have  been 
accepted  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest ;  but  nothing  short 
of  comple  e  inde^  cndence  11  now  satisfy  the  Americans,  and 
this  Nort!  vas  not  11  ^  to  concede.  Accordingly,  new  meas- 
ures of  coerc  on  e  e  re  orted  to  by  the  minister,  although  the 
British  fo  cc     n  An  e  ca     e  e    pwards  of  thirty-three  thousand. 

On  the  I'^tl  of  J  ne  '^  r  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Will  am  Ho  e  n  co  nmand  of  the  British  forces,  evacuated 
Philadelph  a  the  posses  on  of  hich  had  proved  of  no  service  to 
the  EngMi,  except  as  wmter  quarters  for  the  troops.  It  was  his 
object  to  proceed  to  New  York,  for  which  place  he  marched  with 
his  army,  having  sent  his  heavy  baggage  by  water.  The  Ameri- 
cans, with  superior  forces,  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  sought  an 
engagement.  An  indecisive  one  occurred  at  Monmouth,  during 
which  General  Lee  disregarded  the  orders  of  his  superior  in  com- 
mand, and  was  suspended  for  twelve  months.  There  never  was 
perfect  harmony  between  Washington  and  Lee  ;  and  the  aid  of  the 
latter,  though  a  brave  and  experienced  off.cer,  was  easily  dis- 
pensed with. 

No  action  of  importance  occurred  during  this  campaign,  and  it 
was  chiefly  signalized  by  the  arrival  of  the  Count  d'Estaing,  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  to  ass'st  the  Americans. 
But,  in  consequence  of  disagreements  and  mistakes,  this  lai^e 
armament  failed  to  engage  the  English  naval  forces. 

The  ^mpaign  of  1779  was  not  more  decisive  than  that  of  iho 
preced'ng  year.     Mi'itary  operations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
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southern  scclions  of  the  country,  in  which  the  English  geiicially 
gained  the  advantage,  having  superior  forces.  They  overran  the 
country,  inflamed  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  destroyed  con 
fiiderahle  property.  But  they  gained  no  important  victorj',  and  t 
v/as  obvious  to  all  Darties  tl  at  conquest  vas  impossible. 

The  campaign  of  1780  s  memorable  for  the  desertion  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  Though  not  at  c  ded  by  n  portant  political  results, 
it  produced  an  intense  e\c  le  ncnt  He  was  mtrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  fortress  of  V,  est  Po  t  v.h  cl  commanded  the  Hudson 
Kiver ;  but,  dissatisfied,  extrava^^ant,  and  unprincipled,  he  thought 
to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  by  surrendering  it  to  the  British,  who 
occupied  New  York.  His  treason  was  discovered  when  his  schemes 
were  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished ;  but  he  contrived  to 
escape,  and  was  made  a  brigadier- general  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  Public  execration  loaded  his  natne  with  ignominy,  and 
posterity  has  not  reversed  the  verdict  of  his  indignant  countrymen. 
Hia  disgrace  and  ruin  were  primarily  caused  by  his  extravagance 
and  his  mortified  pride.  Washington  fully  understood  his  want  of 
moral  principle,  but  continued  to  intrust  him  with  power,  in  view 
of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  his  country,  and  his  unques- 
tioned bravery  and  military  talents.  After  his  defection,  the 
i\merican  commander-in-chief  was  never  known  to  intrust  an 
important  office  to  a  man  in  whose  virtue  he  had  not  implicit  faith. 
The  fate  of  Major  Andre,  who  negotiated  the  treason  with  Arnold, 
and  who  was  taken  as  a  spy,  was  much  lamented  by  the  English 
Neither  his  family,  nor  rank,  nor  accomplishments,  nor  virtues 
nor  the  intercession  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  could  save  him  from 
military  execution,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  war. 
Washington  has  been  blamed  for  not  exercising  more  forbearance 
in  the  case  of  so  illustrious  a  prisoner;  but  the  American  general 
never  departed  from  the  rigid  justice  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  pursue. 

During  this  year,  the  American  currency  had  singularly  deprc- 
eialed,  so  that  forty  dollars  were  worth  only  one  in  specie  —  a  fact 
wjiich  shows  the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  the  army.  But  the  prospects  of  ultimate  success 
enabled  Congress,  at  length,  to  negotiate  loans,  and  t!ie  army  was 
kept  together. 
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Tlie  great  event  in  the  campaign  of  1781  was  the  surrender  of 
L    d  C  m     U  "i    k  h   h  d     d  d  the  fate  of  the  war 

L    d  C  11        1  bl  d  r,  had  been  success, 

f  1         1  1      1 1       1      g         Ij       d     kilfully  opposed   by 

C  1  L     F  J  B      1      1    d        las    to  contend  with  the 

n        !)■  !y    f  h    Am       aj     rm  !  t      ch  forces  in  addition, 

B     1       1  b     d     rm         m  d  ver' twelve  thousand 

iwn  IIo  was  compelled  tu  SAorrender  to  superior  forces;  and 
su.  en  thoisand  prisoners,  with  an  thiiir  baggage  and  stores,  fell 
111  o  tlic  hands  of  the  victors,  19th  of  October,  1781.  This  great 
event  diffused  unn  ereal  joj  throughout  America,  and  a  correspond- 
ing depieasion  among  the  English  people. 

After  this  capitulation,  the  conviction  was  general  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  terminated  Genenl  La  Fayette  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  France,  and  the  recruiting  service  languished.  The  war 
ne^ertheltw,  was  continued  until  1783;  without,  however,  being 
signalized  by  any  great  e\  ents  On  the  30lh  of  November,  1782, 
piplimiaary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by  which  Great 
Britain  acknowlcdgLd  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  which  the  whole  countrj  south  of  the  lakes  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ceded  to  them,  ind  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland 

On  tht  25th  of  November,  1783,  the  British  troops  evacuated 
New  1  oik,  and,  shortlj  alter,  the  American  army  was  disbanded. 
The  -Ith  of  December,  Washington  made  his  farewell  address  to 
his  officers ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  December,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission into  the  hands  of  the  body  from  which  he  received  it,  and 
retired  to  private  life  ;  having  discharged  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  him  in  a  manner  which  secured  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  which  will  probably  win  the  plaudits  of  all  future  generations. 

The  results  of  the  Revolutionary  War  can  only  he  described  by 
enumerating  tlie  progressive  steps  of  American  aggrandizement 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  by  speculating  on  the  future  destiniea 
of  'he  Anglo-Sason  race  on  the  American  continent.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  this  long  war  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the 
talents  and  matchless  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  ;  to  the  intrepid  courage  and  virtues  of  the  armies  he  direct- 
ed ;  to  the  self-confidence  and  inexperience  of  the  English  generals  j 
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10  ihe  tliffiomues  neceinunly  uliondrng  the  conquesl  of  foresU, 
J»l  »wiimp,,  and  scattered  tmiii, ,  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
nation  ,  and,  abo.e  all,  to  the  .nperjitendmg  proiidonco  of  God, 
ivho  designed  to  rescue  the  sons  of  the  Pjlgnnu  from  foreign 
oppression,  and,  in  spile  of  their  many  faults,  to  make  them  » 
grvat  and  glorious  nation,  innhich  lehgiousandcivd  libertj' should 
ho  perpetuated,  and  ah  men  left  free  to  pursue  their  otvn  mean,  of 
liiippine..,  end  develop  the  inciliaustiUc  resources  of  a  great  and 
b-CHndless  empire. 

The  English  nation  acquiesced  in  an  event  which  aU  felt  to  bo 
inrvitable  ;  but  Lord  North  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  change 
of  measures  was  pursued.  It  is  now  time  to  contemplate  English 
alfairs,  untd  the  French  Revolution. 


KsFEfflTOS.  -The  tool,,  Wtm  on  th,  Amorlou  E„„ta,ia„  „„  „„ 
namroiis,  an  hdei  to  whiih  may  be  ...a  i.  Bolt,',  IIi,io„,  „  welt  a.  In 
the  wntinga  of  those  who  have  treated  of  thia  great  cveat.  "  Sparlts'B  Life 
«id  ainoipoaden..  of  WBdnasloa  i.  doubtte,,  the  mo.t  va«,bl.  work 
which  haa  ,01  appearri  ,„,„  Muduilt  wrote  th.  LH,  of  WasUagtoa. 
Ga,.ot,  E,..,oaW..bi,5toai.  ncdrngly  able;  nor  do  I  l„ow  any 
aathor  who  ha.  ,0  profoundly  analyzed  the  choaoter  and  greati,™ 
of  the  Amdoan  h.ro.  Botta'.  lE.toty  of  the  Eovotation  i.  a  pop- 
nlat  bat  .ap.dida  and  ovarlaud.d  boot,.  Mr.  Hale',  HUtory  of  the 
Uailed  State,  19  Bdaiixably  adapted  to  the  parpoae  for  wHch  it  is  deagned 
aadaithebestoompendiumofAmericaahistoty.  Stednmn  U  the  standard 
authority  in  Engbmd.  Belaham,  in  his  History  of  George  IH..  has  writ- 
tea  candidly  and  iiih  spirit.  Smyth,  m  H.,lectaxos  on  Modem  History 
has  di«,ns.od  th.  Itootullon  with  great  ability.  See  also  the  work,  of 
BaniKiy,  Wmterbotham,  AH.a,  and  Oordoa.  Th.  live,  of  th.  pioailamt 
Amorioan  gonerals,  statosmen.  and  orators,  should  also  be  read  in  connw- 
Uoni  aapeolally  of  lee,  Gr.oia,  Fraaklia,  Aduas,  and  Henrv,  whiok  m 
host  deaoribed  in  Sparks',  American  Biography. 
S8'  SE 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

ABMINISTEATION  01   WILLIAM  PITT. 


W]i  come  now  to  consider  the  most  eventful  admin istration,  tu 
many  nuportant  respects,  in  British  annals.  The  greatness  of 
mditary  operations,  the  magnitude  of  reforms,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  illustrious  statesmen  and  men  of  genius,  make  the  period, 
when  Pitt  managed  the  helm  of  state,  full  of  interest  and  grandeur, 

William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  entered 
public  life  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  prime  minister  of  George 
III,  at  a  period  of  life  when  most  men  are  just  completing  a  pro- 
fessional education.  He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  precocity. 
He  entered  Cambridge  University  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at 
that  period  was  a  finished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  He  spent  no 
idle  hours,  and  evmccd  but  little  pleasure  in  the  sports  common 
to  boys  df  his  age.  He  was  as  successful  m  mastering  mathe- 
matics as  the  languages,  and  was  an  admirer  of  the  profoundest 
treatises  of  intellectual  philosophy.  He  excelled  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  to  which  he  directed  his  attention.  In  1780,  a 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  became  a  resident  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
entered  parliament  the  succeeding  spring,  and  immediately  as- 
sumed an  active  part.  His  first  speech  astonished  ail  who  heard 
him,  notwithstanding  that  great  expectations  were  formed  con- 
cerning his  power.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  at  a  time  when  it  required  a  finance 
ministei  of  the  greatest  experience.  Nor  would  the  Commons 
have  acquiesced  in  his  appointment  to  so  important  a  post,  in  su 
critical  a  state  of  the  nation,  had  not  great  confidence  existed  ar  o 
his  abilities.  From  his  first  appearance,  Pitt  took  a  commanding 
[losition  as  a  parliamentary  orator ;  nor,  as  such,  has  he  ever,  oa 
die  whole,  been  surpassed.  His  peculiar  talents  fitted  him  for  tlio 
Highest  post  in  the  gift  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  circumstances  of 
l\\e  limes,  in  addition,  were  such  as  were  calculated  to  develop  all 
the  energies  and   talents  he   possessed.     He  was  not  the  most 
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eommanding  intellect  of  his  age,  but  he  was,  unquestionably,  the 
greatest  oratoi  that  England  has  produced,  and  exercised,  to  Uie 
';lose  of  his  career,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  such  men  aa 
Burke,  FoTi,  and  Sheridan,  an  overwhelming  parliamentary  influ- 
ence. He  was  a  prodigy ;  as  great  in  debate,  and  in  execuuVe 
power,  as  Napoleon  was  in  the  field,  Bacon  in  philosophy,  or 
Sliakspeare  in  poetry.  It  k  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  a 
young  man,  just  emerging  from  college  halls,  should  be  able  to 
answer  the  ditficult  questions  of  veteran  statesmen  who  had  been 
all  their  lives  opposing  the  principles  he  advanced,  and  to  assume 
at  once  the  powers  with  which  his  father  was  intrusted  only  al  a 
mature  period  of  life.  Pitt  was  almost  heyond  envy,  and  the 
proud  nobles  and  prmcely  capitalists  of  the  richest,  proudest,  and 
most  conservative  country  in  the  world,  surrendered  to  him  the 
guardianship  of  their  liberties  with  no  more  fear  or  distrust  than 
the  hereditary  bondmen  of  Turkey  or  Russia  would  have  shown  in 
Iiailing  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  He  was  bom  to  com- 
mand,  one  of  nature's  despots,  and  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  his  abilities  to  rule. 

He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign ; 
for,  as  prime  minister  of  George  III.,  he  ^vas,  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  the  absolute  riiler  of  the  British  empire.  He  had. 
virtually,  the  nomination  of  his  colleagues,  and,  through  them,  the 
direction  of  all  executive  affairs.  He  was  eontrolled  hy  the  legis- 
lature only,  and  parliament  was  subservient  to  his  will.  What  a 
proud  position  for  a  young  man  to  occupy !  A  commoner,  with 
a  limited  fortune,  to  give  laws  to  a  vast  empire,  and  to  have  « 
proud  nohility  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  all  this  by  the  force  of 
lalenls  alone  —  talents  which  extorted  admiration  and  respect. 
He  selected  Lord  Thuriow  as  chancellor,  Lord  Gower  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  council,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  lord  privy  seal 
Lords  Carmarthen  and  Sydney  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  LorC 
Howe  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  These  were  his  chief  asso- 
ciates  in  resisting  a  powerful  opposition,  and  in  regulating  the  aifairj" 
of  a  vast  empire  —  the  concerns  of  India,  the  national  debt,  the 
necessary  taxation,  domestic  tranquillity,  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers.  But  he  deserved  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign 
and  of  the  nation,  and  they  sustained  him  in  his  extraordinary 
embarrassments  and  difiiculties. 
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The  policy  of  the  admimstratlon  is  not  here  to  be  discussed ;  hut 
it  was  the  one  pursued,  in  the  main,  by  his  father,  and  one  which 
gratified  the  national  pride.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to 
decide,  wiih  certainly,  on  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  He  was  the 
advocate  of  measures  which  had  for  their  object  national  aggran- 
dizement. He  was  the  strenuous  defender  of  war,  and  he  would 
oppose  Napoleon  and  all  the  world  to  secure  preeminence  lo 
Great  Britain.  lie  believed  that  glory  was  better  than  money ;  he 
thought  that  an  overwhelming  debt  was  a  less  evil  than  national 
disgrace  ;  he  exaggerated  the  resources  and  strength  of  his  conn, 
try,  and  believed  that  it  was  destined  to  give  laws  to  the  world ; 
he  underrated  the  abilities  of  other  nations  to  make  great  advances 
in  mechanical  skill  and  manufacturing  enterprise ;  he  supposed 
that  English  manufactures  would  be  purchased  forever  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  that  England,  in  spite  of  the  debt, 
would  make  til  nations  contribute  to  her  glory  and  wealth.  It  was 
lo  him  a  matter  of  mdifference  how  heavily  the  people  were  taxed 
to  pay  the  mtertst  on  a  ficfiiious  debt,  provided  that,  by  their 
commerce  and  manufactures,  they  could  find  abundant  means  to 
pay  &is  mteresl  And  so  long  as  England  could  find  a  market  fot 
her  wares  the  nation  would  not  suffer  from  taxation.  His  error 
(vas  in  suppos  ng  ihit  England,  forever,  would  manufacture  for 
the  world  ,  that  English  skill  was  superior  to  the  skill  of  rU  Jther 
nations;  that  there  was  a  superiority  in  the  very  ndture  of  an 
Englishman  whch  would  enable  him,  m  any  country,  or  under 
any  cireumolincts,  to  overcome  all  competitors  and  rivals.  Such 
views  were  grateful  to  his  nation  ;  and  he,  by  continually  flatter- 
ing tiie  national  \inty  and  ringmg  the  changes  on  glory  and 
patriotism,  induced  it  to  follow  courses  which  may  one  day  result 
in  overnnelmmg  calamities.  Self- exaggeration  is  as  fatal  to  a 
natbn  as  it  is  to  an  individual,  and  constitutes  that  pride  which 
precedes  clestiuetion  But  the  mere  debt  of  England,  being  owed 
to  herself,  and  not  to  another  nation,  is  not  so  alarming  as  -t  is 
sometimes  supposed.  The  worst  consequence,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  is  national  bankruptcy  ;  but  if  England  becomes 
bankrupt,  her  factories,  her  palaces,  her  warehouses,  and  her  ships 
remam.  Tnese  are  not  destroyed.  Substantial  wealth  does  not 
fly  from  the  island, 'jut  merely  passes  from  the  hands  of  capitalist 
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to  tf,e  people.  The  policy  of  Pitt  has  merely  enricbed  ihe  few  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  many — has  coofirmed  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. When  manufacturers  can  no  longer  compete  with  those 
of  other  countries,  upon  such  unequal  terms  as  are  rendered  neces- 
saiy  in  cousequeace  of  unparalleled  taxation  to  support  the  public 
crediJora,  iheo  the  puhlic  creditors  must  suffer  rather  than  the 
manufacturer  himself.  The  manufacturer  must  live.  This  class 
composes  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  The  people  must  be  fed, 
and  they  will  be  fed ;  and  they  can  be  fed  as  cheaply  as  in  any 
country,  were  it  not  for  taxes.  The  policy  of  Ktt,  during  the 
period  of  commercial  prosperity,  tended,  indeed,  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy— that  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
to  which  the  House  of  Commons,  who  sustained  him,  belonged. 
But  it  was  suicidal,  as  is  tlie  policy  of  all  selfish  men ;  and 
ultimately  must  tend  to  revolutionary  measures,  evea  though 
those  measures  may  not  be  carried  by  massacres  and  blazing 
thrones. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  consider  the  leading  events  which  char- 
acterized the  administration  of  William  Pitt.  These  were  the 
troubles  in  Ireland,  pariiamentary  reforms,  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  East  India  Company,  the  trial  of  Hastings,  debates  on  the  aiive 
tmde,  and  the  war  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  difficulties  with  Ireland  did  not  become  alarming  until  the 
French  Revolution  had  created  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  agitation 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britam.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  powei, 
Mr.  Flood,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mens,  brought  In  a  bill  of  pariiamentary  reform,  which,  after  a  long 
debate,  was  negatived.  Though  his  measure  was  defeated  in  the 
House,  its  advocates  out  of  doors  were  not  cast  down,  but  took 
measures  to  form  a  national  congress,  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
evils  uhich  existed.  A  large  delegation  of  the  people  actually 
met  at  Dublin,  and  petitioned  pariiament  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Mr.  Pitt  considered  the  mailer  with  proper  attention,  and 
labored  to  free  the  commerce  of  Ireland  from  the  restraints  under 
which  It  labored.  But,  in  so  doing,  he  excited  the  jealousy  o* 
British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  they  induced  him  to 
reraode;  bis  propositions  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  which  were 
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tneti  adopted.  Tranquillity  was  restored  until  the  year  1791, 
when  there  appeared  at  Belfast  the  plan  of  an  association,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Irishmen,  whose  object  was  a  radical 
reform  of  all  the  evils  which  had  existed  in  Ireland  emce  its  con- 
nection with  England.  This  association  soon  extended  throughout 
'.he  island,  and  numbered  an  immense  body  of  both  Protestanta 
and  Catholics  who  were  disalfected  with  the  government.  In 
consequence  of  the  disafTections,  especially  among  the  Catholics, 
the  English  ministry  made  many  concessions,  and  the  legislature 
allowed  Catholics  to  practice  law,  to  intermarry  with  Protestants, 
and  to  obtain  an  unrestrained  education.  But  parliament  also 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  any  convention  of 
the  people,  and  augmented  the  militia  in  case  of  disturbance. 
But  disturbances  took  place,  and  the  United  Irishmen  began  to 
contemplate  an  entire  separation  from  England,  and  other  treason- 
able designs.  In  consequence  of  these  commotions,  the  Habeas 
CorpusActwas  suspended,  and  a  military  government  was  enforced 
with  all  its  rigor,  Tlie  United  Irish  pretended  to  submit,  but  laid 
still  deeper  schemes,  and  extended  their  affiliations.  In  May, 
1797,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  by  the  union  in  Ulster  alone 
was  one  hundred  thousand,  and  their  organization  was  perfect. 
The  FrcDch  government  was  aware  of  the  union,  which  gradually 
numbered  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  promised  it  assistance. 
The  Irish,  however,  relied  chiefly  upon  themselves,  and  prepared 
to  resist  the  English  government,  which  was  resolved  on  pursuing 
the  most  vigorous  measures.  A  large  military  force  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  and  several  ringleaders  of  the  contemplated  insurrection 
were  arrested. 

But  the  timely  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  prevented  one  of 
the  most  bloody  contests  which  ever  happened  in  Ireland.  Never- 
theless, the  iosurrcctioQ  broKe  out  in  some  places,  and  in  the 
county  of  Wexforo  was  really  formidable.  The  rebels  num- 
bered twenty  thousand  men.  They  got  possession  of  Wexford, 
and  committed  great  barbarities ;  but  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  Lord  Comwallia.  Had  the  French  cooperated,  as  they 
had  promised,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Ireland  would  have  been  wrested  from  England. 
\W  the  French  had  as  much  as  they  could  do,  at  tiiis  time,  to 
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take  caro  of  themselves;  anU  Ireland  was  again  suDJecteil  to 
greater  oppressions  than  before. 

The  Irish  parliament  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  body  of  perpetual 
diclators.  By  the  Octennial  Bill,  this  oligarchy  was  disbanded, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  wore  somethiog  of  the  appearance 
of  a  constitutional  assembly,  and  there  were  found  in  it  some  men 
of  integrity  and  sagacity.  Ireland  also  had  her  advocates  in  the 
British  senate  ;  but  whenever  the  people  or  the  parliament  gained 
a  victory  over  the  viceroy,  some  accident  or  blunder  deprived  tlie 
nation  of  reaping  the  fruits.  The  Commons  became  again  cor- 
rupted, and  the  indepe  de  ce  h  c!i  Ireland  obtained  ceased  fo 
have  a  value.  The  co  p  ed  Commons  basely  surrendered  all 
that  had  been  ob  a  ne  1  In  an  the  eloquence  of  Curran  and 
Grattan.  The  I  1  nation  hout  public  vutue,  a  prey  to  fac- 
tion, and  a  scene  of  corrupti  n  became  at  last  powerless  and 
politically  helples.  The  ebell  i  of  1798  was  a  mere  peasants' 
war,  without  intelligence  to  guide,  or  experience  to  counsel. 
It  therefore  miserably  failed,  but  did  not  fail  until  fifty  thousand 
rebels  and  twenty  thousand  royalists  had  perished. 

In  June,  1800,  the  union  of  Ireland  and  England  was  effected, 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  Anne. '  It  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  more  patriotic 
of  the  Irish  statesmen,  and  only  carried  by  corruption  and  bribery. 
By  this  union,  foreign  legislation  took  the  place  of  the  guidance  of 
those  best  qualified  to  know  the  national  grievances ;  the  Irish 
members  became,  in  the  British  senate,  merely  the  tools  of  the 
administration.  Absenteeism  was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  national 
importance  nearly  annihilated  in  a  political  point  of  view.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  oligarchal  tyranny  was  broken,  and  the 
bond  of  union  which  bound  the  countries  was  strengthened,  and 
the  nation  subsided  into  a  greater  state  of  tranquillity.  Twenty- 
eight  peers  and  one  hundred  commoners  were  admitted  into  the 
English  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  only 
Eve  years  elapsed  before  another  one  was  contemplated  —  the 
result  of  republican  principles,  and  of  national  grievances.  The 
leaders  were  Robert  Emmet  and  Thomas  Eusscll.  But  thoir 
treasonable  designs  were  miserably  supported  by  tlieir  counliy- 
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men,  and  they  were  able  to  make  but  a  feeble  effort,  which  imme- 
diately failed.  These  men  were  arrested,  tried,  and  execuTed. 
The^  speech  of  Emmet,  before  his  execution,  has  been  moch 
admired  for  its  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pensive  eloquence.  Hjg 
grand  mistake  consisted  in  overrating  the  strength  of  demo- 
cratic  influences,  and  in  supposing  that,  by  violent  measures,  he 
could  overturn  a  strong  military  government.  The  Irish  were  uol 
prepared  for  freedom,  still  less  republican  freedom.  There  was 
not  sufficient  concert,  or  patriotism,  or  intelligence,  to  secure  pop. 
ular  liberty,  and  the  antipathy  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
population  was  too  deeply  seated  and  too  malignant  to  hope, 
reasonably,  for  a  lasting  union. 

All  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  independence 
and  elevation  of  Ireland  have  failed,  and  the  country  is  still  in  as 
lamentable  a  stale  as  ever.  It  presents  a  gmnd  enigma  and  mys- 
tery to  the  politician.  All  the  skill  of  statesmen  is  baffled  in 
devising  means  for  the  tranquillity  and  improvement  of  that  un- 
happy and  unfortunate  country.  The  more  privileges  the  people 
gam,  and  the  greater  assistance  they  receive,  the  more  unreason- 
able  appear  to  be  their  demands,  and  the  more  extravagant  their 
expectations.  Still,  there  are  great  and  shameful  evils,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  There  are  nearly  five  millions  cf  acres  of 
waste  land  in  the  country,  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Thu 
soil  is  inexhaustibly  rich,  the  climate  b  most  delightful,  and  the 
natural  advantages  for  agriculture  and  commeroe  unprecedented. 
Still  the  Irish  remain  oppressed  and  poor  ;  enslaved  by  their  priests, 
and  ground  down  to  the  earth  by  exacting  landlords  and  a  hostile 
government.  There  is  no  real  union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, no  sympatliy  between  tlie  different  classes,  and  an  implacable 
enimosity  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  population.  The 
northern  and  Protestant  part  of  the  island  is  the  most  flourishing ; 
but  Ireland,  in  any  light  it  may  be  viewed,  is  the  most  miserable 
country,  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  worst  governed,  and 
the  most  afflicted,  in  Christendom  ;  and  no  human  sagacity  or 
wisdom  has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  innu- 
merable evils  which  prevail.  The  permanent  causes  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  their  own  country,  have 
iieen  variously  attributed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  to  tlie 
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tyranny  of  the  government,  to  the  system  by  which  the  lands  are 
leased  and  cultivated,  and  to  the  natural  clemenls  of  the  Irish 
character.  Therie,  united,  may  have  produced  the  effects  which 
all  philanthropists  df^plore ;  but  no  one  cause,  in  particular,  can 
account  for  so  fine  a  nation  sinking  into  such  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, especially  when  it  is  considered  tha  the  same  idle  and 
miserable  peasantry,  when  transplanted  to  America,  exhibit  very 
different  dispositions  and  tastes,  and  develop  traits  of  character 
which  command  respect  and  secure  prosperity. 

The  first  plan  for  parliamentary  reform  was  brought  forward 
by  Pitt  in  1782,  before  he  was  prime  minister,  in  consequence  of 
a  large  number  of  the  House  representing  no  important  interests, 
and  dependent  on  the  minister.  But  his  motion  was  successfully 
opposed.  In  May,  1783,  he  brough't  in  another  bill  to  add  one 
hundred  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  abolish  a 
proportionate  number  of  the  small  and  obnoxious  boroughs.  This 
plan,  though  supported  by  Fox,  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 
In  1785,  he  made  a  third  attempt  to  secure  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, and  again  failed ;  and  with  this  last  attempt  ended  all  hia 
efforts  for  this  object.  So  persuaded  was  he  of  the  impractica- 
biUty  of  the  measure,  that  he  even  uniformly  opposed  the  object 
when  attempted  by  others.  Moreover,  he  changed  his  opinions 
when  he  perceived  the  full  connection  and  bearing  of  the  subject 
with  other  agitating  questions.  He  was  desirous  of  a  reform,  if  it 
could  be  obtained  without  mischief;  but  when  it  became  a  demo- 
cratic measure,  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  Indeed,  ha 
avowed  that  he  preferred  to  have  parliament  lemam  as  it  was, 
forever,  rather  than  risk  any  prospects  of  reform  when  the  country 
was  so  deeply  agitated  by  revolutionary  discussions  Mr  Pitt 
perfectly  understood  that  those  persons  who  were  most  eager  for 
parUamentary  reform,  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  instilu 
Mons  of  the  land,  or,  at  least,  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  tJie 
hered'itary  succession  to  the  throne,  hereditarj  titles,  and  the  whola 
system  of  entailed  estates.  Mr.  Pitt,  as  lip  giew  older,  moro 
powerful,  and  more  experienced,  became  moji.  anstocntic  anit 
conservative ;  feared  to  touch  any  of  the  old  supports  of  ine 
constitution  for  fear  of  producing  a  revolution — an  evil  whjdi, 
of  all  evilsjhe  most  abhorred,     Mr.  Burke,  though  opposed  to  the 
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minister,  here  defended  him,  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  againsi 
revolutionary  measures.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  change  of 
opinion,  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  others  admitted,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform  also  were  asso- 
ciated vifith  men  of  infidel  and  dangerous  principles.  Thomas 
Paine  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  liberty  in  that  age,  and  his 
writings  had  a  very  great  and  very  pernicious  influence  oa  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  very  singular,  hut  nevertheless  true,  that 
some  of  the  most  useful  reforms  have  been  projected  by  men  of 
infidel  principles,  and  infidelity  and  revoiutionary  excess  have 
generally  been  closely  connected. 

But  the  reform  question  did  not  deeply  agitate  the  people  of 
England  until  a  much  later  period.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
events,  m  the  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Pitt,  was  the  trial  of  Hastings  and  the  difficulties  which 
grew  out  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  chapter  on  colonization,  allusion  was  made  to  Indian 
affairs  until  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Clive.  War- 
ren Hastings  continued  the  encroachments  and  conquests  which 
Clive  had  so  successfully  begun.  He  went  to  India  in  1750,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  as  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
It  was  then  merely  a  commercial  corporation.  His  talents  and 
sagacity  insured  liia  prosperity.  He  gradually  was  promoted, 
and,  in  1772,  was  appointed  head  of  the  government  in  Bengal. 
But  the  governor  was  not  then,  as  he  now  is,  nearly  absolute,  and 
he  had  only  one  vote  in  the  council  which  represented  the  company 
at  Calcutta,  He  was  therefore  frequently  overruled,  and  liis  power 
was  crippled.  But  he  contrived  to  make  important  changes,  and 
abolished  the  office  of  the  minister  to  whom  was  delegated  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  the  general  regulation  of  internal  affairs — 
an  office  which  had  been  always  held  by  a  native.  Hastings  trans- 
ferred the  internal  administration  to  the  servants  of  the  company, 
an  i  in  various  other  ways  improved  the  finances  of  the  company,  the 
members  of  which  were  indifferent,  comparatively,  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  India,  provided  that  they  themselves  were  enriched. 
To  enrich  the  company  and  extend  its  possessions,  even  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  justice  and  humanity,  became  the  object  of  the  g 
general      He  succeeded  ;  but  success  brought  upon  him  ih 
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cations  of  the  natives  and  the  indignant  rebukes  of  his  own  country 
men.  In  less  than  two  years  after  he  had  assumed  llie  government, 
ne  added  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  lo  the  annual  income  of 
the  company,  besides  nearly  a  millioa  in  ready  money.  But  the 
administration  of  Hastings  cannot  be  detailed.  We  can  only 
notice  that  part  of  it  which  led  to  his  trial  in  England. 

The  great  event  which  marked  his  government  was  tlie  war 
widi  Hyder  All,  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  of  Mysore.  The 
province  of  Bengal  and  the  Camatic  had  been,  for  some  time, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  Adjoining  the  Camauc,  iu 
tlie  centre  of  the  peninsula,  were  the  dominions  of  Hyder  All. 
Had  Hastings  hecn  governor  of  Madras,  he  would  have'  concil- 
iated him,  or  vigorously  encountered  him  as  an  enemy.  But  the 
authorities  at  Madras  had  done  neither.  Tliey  provoked  him  to 
hostilities,  and,  with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  he  invaded 
the  Carnalic.  British  India  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Hyder  All 
was  every  where  Iriumpliaot,  and  only  a  (aw  fortified  places  re- 
mained to  the  English. 

Hastings,  when  he  heard  of  the  calamity,  instantly  adopted  the 
most  vigorous  measures.  He  settled  his  difficulties  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  he  suspended  the  incapable  governor  of  Fort  George,  and 
sent  Sir  Eyre  Coole  to  oppose  the  great  Mohammedan  prince  who 
threatened  to  subvert  the  English  power  in  India. 

But  Hastings  had  not  the  money  which  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  an  expensive  war  with  the  most  formidable  enemy  the  English 
ever  encountered  in  the  East  He  therefore  resolved  to  plunder 
the  richest  and  most  sacred  city  of  India  —  Benares.  It  was  the 
seat  of  Indian  learning  and  devotion,  and  contained  five  hundred 
thoiKand  people.  Its  temple,  as  seen  from  the  Ganges,  was  the 
most  imposing  in  the  Eastern  world,  while  its  basoaars  were  filled 
with  ihe  most  valuable  and  rare  of  Indian  commodities ;  with  iha 
muslins  of  Bengal,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  sabres  of  Oude. 
and  the  silks  of  its  own  looms. 

This  rich  capital  was  governed  by  a  prince  nommaliy  subject  ta 
tlie  Great  Mogul,  but  who  was  dependent  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
a  large  province  north  of  the  Ganges,  near  the  Himmahih  Moun 
buns.  Benares  and  its  territories,  being  oppressed  by  the  Naboh 
of  Oudo,  sought  the  protection  of  the  British.    Their  protection 
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was,  of  course,  readily  extended  ;  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  ii 
e  ce  of  Benares  Tie  alliance  with  the  English  was  like  tlie 
protec  o  Eo  e  eie  ded  to  Gree:^  when  threatened  by  Asia, 
a  d  wh  cl  eno  d  n  tl  e  sjbjection  :,f  both  Greece  and  Asia,  llie 
Rajil  of  Be  ares  became  the  vassal  of  the  company,  and  there- 
lb  e  \  ai  obi  ged  to  furnish  money  for  the  protection  he  enjoyed. 

But  the  tribute  which  the  Eajah  of  Benares  paid  did  not  satisfy 
Ilastbgs.  He  exacted  still  greater  sums,  which  led  to  an  insur- 
rection and  ultimate  conquest.  The  fair  domains  of  Cheyte  Sing, 
(lie  lord  of  Benares,  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  company 
together  with  an  increased  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousaiia 
pounds  a  year.  The  treasure  of  the  rajah  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tliousand  pounds,  and  this  was  divided  as  prize 
money  among  the  English. 

The  rapacious  governor-general  did  not  obtain  the  treasure 
which  he  expected  to  find  at  Benares,  and  then  resolved  to  rob  the 
Princesses  of  Oude,  who  had  been  left  with  immense  treasures  on 
the  death  of  Suraj-w  Dowlah,  tlie  nabob  vizier  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 
The  only  pretext  which  Hastings  could  find  was,  that  the  insur- 
rection at  Benares  had  produced  disturbances  at  Oude,  and  whicli 
disturbances  were  imputed  to  the  princesses.  Great  barbarities 
were  inflicted  in  order  to  secure  these  treasures ;  but  tlie  robbers 
were  successful,  and  immense  sums  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the 
company.  By  these  iniquities,  the  governor  found  means  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  the  Camatic  successfully,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Tippoo,  the  son  of  Hyder  All,  by  which  the  company 
reigned  without  a  rival  on  the  great  Indian  peninaula. 

When  peaca  was  restored  to  India,  and  the  compan.y''s  servants 
had  accumulated  immense  fortunes,  Hastings  returned  to  England, 
But  the  iniquities  he  had  practised  excited  great  indignation  among 
those  statesmen  who  regarded  justice  and  humanity  as  better  sup- 
ports to  a  government  than  violence  and  rapine. 

Foremost  among  these  patriots  was  Edmund  Bnrlie.  He  had 
long  been  a  member  of  the  select  committee  to  investigate  indian 
afiairs,  and  he  had  bestowed  great  attention  to  them,  and  fully 
understood   the  course  which  Hastings  had  pursued. 

Through  his  influence,  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late 
gev  eraor-genera!  was  instituted,  and  he  was  accordingly  impeached 
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at  the  bar  of  fhe  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Pilt  peimitted  mattora  lo 
take  their  natural  course ;  but  the  king,  the  Lord  Chancelbr 
Thurlow,  the  ministers  generally,  and  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  espoused  his  cause.  They  regarded  him  aa  a 
very  great  man,  whc«e  rule  had  been  glorious  to  the  nation,  in 
spite  of  the  mistakes  and  cruellies  which  marked  his  gotemment, 
[le  had  added  an  empire  to  the  British  crown,  educed  order  out 
of  anarchy,  and  organized  a  system  of  administration  which,  in  Jts 
essential  features,  has  remained  to  this  time.  He  enriched  the 
company,  while  he  did  not  enrich  himself;  for  he  easily  mighl 
have  accumulated  a  fortune  of  three  millions  of  pounds.  And  !ie 
moreover  contrived,  in  spite  of  his  extortions  and  conquests,  to 
secure  t)ie  respect  of  the  native  population,  whose  national  and 
religious  prejudices  he  endeavored  not  to  shock.  "  These  things 
inspired  good  will.  At  the  same  time,  his  constant  success,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  extricated  himself  from  every  difficulty, 
made  him  an  object  of  superstitious  admiration ;  and  the  more 
liian  regal  splendor  which  he  sometimes  displayed,  dazzled  a 
people  who  have  much  in  common  with  children.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  natives  of  India  still 
talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English,  and  nurses  sing  children 
to  sleep  with  a  gingling  ballad  about  the  fleet  horses  and  riehly- 
caparisoned  elephants  of  Sahib  Warren  Hostein." 

But  neither  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  East  for  the 
splendid  abilities  of  Hastings,  nor  the  gratitude  of  a  company  of 
merchants,  nor  the  powerful  friends  he  had  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment, could  screen  him  from  the  malignant  hatred  of  Francis,  or 
the  purer  indignation  of  Burke.  The  zeal  which  the  latter  evinced 
;n  his  prosecution  has  never  been  equalled,  and  all  his  energies, 
for  years,  were  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  a  person  whom  he 
,  rega  rded  as  "  a  delinquent  of  the  first  magnitude."  "  He  had  just 
as  lively  an  Idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Dr.  Dodd."  Burke  was  assisted  In  his  venemeni 
rirowcution  by  Charles  Jamei  Fox,  the  greatest  debater  e*er 
known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hut  a  man  vastlj'  inferior  to 
himself  in  moral  elevation,  in  general  knowledge,  in  power  of 
Sincy,  and  in  profound  wisdom. 
39* 
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The  It  a!  was  at  Westminster  Hall,  the  hall  which  had  v. 
Ihe  inauguration  of  thirty  rfings,  and  the  trials  of  accused  nobles 
since  the  lime  of  William  Rufus.  And  he  vms  a  culprit  nol 
unworthy  of  that  gi-eat  tribunal  before  which  he  was  summoned — 
"  a  tribunal  which  had  pronounced  sentence  on  Strafford,  and  pardon 
on  Somera"  —  the  tribunal  before  which  royalty  itself  had  been 
called  to  account,  Hastings  had  ruled,  with  absolute  sway,  a 
country  which  was  more  populous  and  more  extensive  than  any 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  had  gained  a  fame  which  was 
bounded  only  by  the  unknown  countries  of  the  globe.  He  was 
defended  by  tliree  men  who  subsequently  became  the  three  highest 
judges  of  the  land,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  appearance  and 
sympathetic  smiles  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the  realm. 

But  greater  than  all  were  the  mighty  statesmen  who  conducted 
the  prosecution.  First  among  them  in  character  and  genius  was 
Edmund  Burke,  who,  from  the  time  that  he  ^rst  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1766,  had  been  a  prominent  member,  and 
had,  at  length,  securer^  greater  fame  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries, Pitt  alone  excepted,  not  merely  as  an  orator,  but  as  an 
enlightened  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  philanthropist.  He 
excelled  all  the  great  men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  in  the 
variety  of  his  powers ;  he  was  a  poet  even  while  a  boy ;  a  pene- 
trating philosopher,  critic,  and  historian  before  the  age  of  thirty ; 
a  statesman  of  unrivalled  moral  wisdom  ;  an  orator  whose  speeches 
have  been  read  with  increasing  admiration  in  every  succeeding 
age  ;  a  judge'of  the  fine  arts  to  whose  opinions  Reynolds  submit- 
ted ;  and  a  writer  on  various  subjects,  in  which  he  displayed  not 
on.y  vast  knowledge,  but  which  he  treated  in  a  style  of  matchless 
beauty  and  force,  AH  the  great  men  of  his  age  —  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  North, 
Thurliiw,  Parr — scholars,  critics,  divines,  and  statesmen  —  bore 
testimony  to  his  commanding  genius  and  his  singular  moral  worth, 
10  his  hatred  of  vice,  and  his  passionate  love  of  virtue.  But 
these  great  and  varied  escellences,  which  secured  him  the  venera- 
tion of  the  finest  minds  in  Europe,  were  not  fully  appreciated  by 
his  own  nation,  which  was  Astonished  ralhcr  than  governed  by  his 
prophetic  wisdom.  Bat  Burke  was  remarkable,  not  merely  for  his 
Knowledge,  eloquence,  and  genius    but  also  for  an  unblemished 
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Pitt.  His  political  principles  were  like  those  of  Burke  iratil  the 
Frencli  Revolution,  whose  principles  he  at  first  admired.  He  wna 
emphatically  the  man  o£  the  people,  easy  of  access,  social  in  his 
habits,  free  in  his  intercourse,  without  reserve  or  haughtiness,  gen- 
erous, magnanimous,  and  conciliatory.  He  was  unsurpassed  for 
logical  acuteness,  and  for  bursts  of  overpowering  passion.  He 
icached  high  political  station,  although  his  habits  were  such  as 
destroyed,  in  many  respects,  the  respect  of,  those  great  men.witn 
whom  he  was  associated. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  another  of  the  public  acctasers  of 
Hastings,  was  a  different  man  from  either  Burke  or  Fox.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  but  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  fii-st  distin- 
guished himself  by  writing  plays.  In  1776,  on  the  retirement  of 
Garrick,  he  became  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  and  shortly 
after  appeared  the  School  for  Scandal,  which  placed  him  on 
the  summit  of  dramatic  fame.  In  1780,  he  entered  parliament. 
aod,  when  Hastings  ^vas'  Impeached,  was  in  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation, botli  as  a  writer  and  orator.  His  power  consisted  in 
brilliant  declamation  and  sparkling  wit,  and  his  speech  in  relation 
to  the  Princesses  of  Oude  produced  an  impression  almost  without  a 
[larallei  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Mr.  Burke's  admiration  was 
sincere  and  unbounded,  hut  Fox  thought  it  too  florid  and  rhetorical. 
His  fame  now  rests  on  his  dramas.  But  his  life  was  the  ship- 
wreck of  genius,  in  consequence  of  his  extravagance,  his  reckless- 
ness in  incurring  debts,  and  his  dissipated  habits,  which  disorgan- 
ized his  moral  character  and  undermined  the  friendships  which 
his  brilliant  talents  at  first  secured  to  him. 

But  in  spite  of  the  indignation  which  these  illustrious  orators 
excited  against  Hastings,  he  was  nevertheless  acquitted,  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  eight  years,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
[jublic  opinion ;  and,  above  all,  in  view  of  the  great  services  which 
he  had  really  rendered  to  his  country.  The  expenses  of  the  trial 
nearly  ruined  him  ;  but  the  East  India  Company  granted  him  an 
annual  income  of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  he  spent  in  orna- 
menting and  enriching  Daylesford,  the  seat  which  had  once 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  which  he  purchased  after  his  return 
'rom  India. 

Although   Warren    Hastings  was   eventually  acquitted  by  the 
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Houso  of  Lords,  still  his  long  and  protracted  trial  brought  to  li^t 
many  evils  connected  wiih  the  government  of  India ;  Eind,  m  1784, 
acts  were  passed  which  gave  the  nation  a  more  direct  control  over 
the  East  India  Company  —  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  That  a  company  of  merchants  in  LeadenlialJ 
Stnibt  should  exercise  an  unlimited  power  over  an  empire  largei 
tiian  ihc  whole  of  Europe  with  the  exceplion  of  Russia,  and  sacri 
fice  Ihe  interest  of  humanity  to  base  pecuniary  considerations,  at 
leugth  aroused  the  English  nation.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  passed  both  Houses,  which  provided  that  the  affairs 
of  the  company  should  be  partly  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control, 
partly  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  partly  by  a  general  nieeting 
of  Uie  stockholders  of  the  company.  The  Board  of  Control  was 
intrusted  to  five  privy  counsellors,  one  of  whom  was  secretary  of 
state.  It  was  afterwards  composed  of  a  president,  sych  members 
of  the  privy  council  as  the  king  should  select,  and  a  secretary. 
This  board  superintends  and  regulates  all  civil,  mihtary,  and  reve- 
nue officers,  and  political  negotiations,  and  all  general  despatches. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty-four  men,  six  of 
whom  ai*  annually  elected,  has  the  nommation  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  the  appointment  of  all  civil  and  military  officers 
These  tivo  boards  operate  as  a  check  against  each  other. 

The  first  govemor-gcaeml,  by  the  new  constitution,  was  Loru 
Cornwaiiis,  a  nobleman  of  great  military  experience  and  elevated 
moral  worth ;  a  man  who  was  intrusted  with  great  power,  even 
after  his  misfortunes  m  America,  and  a  man  who  richly  deserved 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Still,  he  was  seldom  fortunate.  He 
made  blunders  in  India  as  well  as  in  America.  He  did  not  fully 
jndersland  the  institutions  of  India,  or  the  genius  of  the  people. 
He  was  soon  called  to  embark  in  the  contests  which  divided  the 
different  native  princes,  and  with  the  usual  result.  The  simple 
principle  of  English  territorial  acquisition  is,  in  defending  tlit 
cause  of  the  feebler  party.  The  stronger  party  was  then  conquered; 
and  became  a  province  of  the  East  India  Company,  while  tlio 
weaker  remamed  under  English  protection,  until,  by  oppression, 
injustice,  and  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  protectors,  it  was  driven 
lo  rebellion,  and  then  subdued. 

When  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  to  India,  in  1786,  'he  Easi 
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India  Company  had  obtained  possession  of  Bengal,  a  part  of  Bahar 
the  Benares  district  of  Allahabad,  part  of  OrLssa,  the  Circars, 
Bombay,  and  ihe  Jaghire  of  the  Carnalic — a  district  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast.  The  other  great  Indian  powerK, 
unconquered  by  the  EngUsh,  were  the  Mahrattas,  who  occupied 
Iho  centre  of  India,  from  Delhi  to  the  Krishna,  and  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  Arabian  Sea ;  also,  Golconda,  the  western  parts 
of  the  Carnatic,  Mysore,  Oude,  and  the  country  of  tlie  Silths. 
Of  the  potentates  who  ruled  over  these  extensive  provinces,  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  Tippoo  Saib,  was  the  most  powerful,  although 
the  Mahrattas  country  was  the  largest. 

The  hostility  of  Tippoo,  who  inherited  his  father's  prejudices 
against  the  English,  excited  the  suspicions  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  a  desperate  war  was  the  result,  in  which  the  sultan  showed 
the  most  daring  courage.  In  1792,  the  English  general  invested 
the  formidable  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  with  sixteen  thousand 
Europeans  and  thirty  thousand  sepoys,  and  with  the  usual  success. 
Tippoo,  after  the  loss  of  this  strong  fort,  and  of  twenty-three 
thousand  of  his  troops,  made  peace  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  hy  the 
payment  of  four  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  surrender  of  half  his 
dominions.  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  the  close  of  this  war,  returned 
home,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Sir  John  Shore ;  ai  cl  h  by  M  q  " 
Wellesley,  (1798,)  under  whose  administration  th  th  T  p 

poo  was  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  mtrigu        f  h 
with  the  French  at  Pondicherry,  to  regam  his  d  m  Th 

Sultan  of  Mysore  was  agmn  defeated,  and  slain  1  dy  j  f 
Hyder  Ali  ceased  to  reign,  and  the  East  India-Co  pany  k  p 
session  of  the  whole  southern  peninsula.  A  subsequent  war  willi- 
ihe  Maiiratta  powers^ completely  established  the  British  supremacy 
m  India.  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul,  fell  mto  the  hand; 
of  the  English,  and  th  en  p  h  m  elf  h  m  a  'p  d'  rj  f 
ft  company  of  merchants      Tl  q  f   h  ry     f   ! 

Mahrattas  was  indeed  e    f  I    b        a.  d  d  h 

pnnses,  which  entailed  adb  h         npyfb  n       n 

millions  of  pounds.     Th     b  II  -m  of    \    I    I  v    h 

ever,  were  not  apprec       dbylB      dfD  \w         and 

liividends  rather  than  glory,  and  he  was  recalled. 

There  were  no  new  conquests  until  1617,  under  the  government 
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of  'he  Ear!  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings,  He  made 
wa:  on  the  Plndarries,  who  were  bands  of  freebooters  in  Central 
India.  Tliey  were  assisted  by  several  native  powers,  which  in- 
duced ine  governor-general  to  demand  considerable  cessions  of 
territory.  In  1819,  the  British  effected  a  settlement  at  Singapore 
by  which  a  lucrative  commerce  was  secured  !o  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  under 
whose  administration  the  Burmese  war  commenced,  and  by  wbicli 
large  territories,  between  Bengal  and  China,  were  added  fo  llie 
livitish  empire,  (1826.) 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Mogul  empire,  (he  kingdom  of  thu 
Sikhs,  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  that  of  the  A%hana,  lying 
west  of  the  Indus,  arose  in  importance — kingdoms  formerly  subject 
to  Persia.  The  former,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  has  re- 
cently been  conquered,  and  annexed  to  the  overgrown  dominions 
of  the  Company. 

In  1833,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  expired,  and  a 
total  change  of  system  was  tl  e  result.  The  company  w;as  de- 
prived of  its  exclus  e  r  ^nt  of  tnde,  the  commerce  with  India 
and  China  was  freelj  op  ned  to  11  the  world,  and  the  possessions 
and  rights  of  the  company  e  e  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an  annual 
annuity  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  political 
government  of  India,  however,  was  conlmued  to  the  company 
until  1853. 

Thus  has  England  come  in  possession  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Oriental  empires,  containing  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  speaking  various  lan- 
guages, and  wedded  irrecoverably  to  different  social  and  religious 
institutions.  The  conquest  of  India  is  complete,  and  there  is  not 
n  valuable  office  in  the  whole  country  which  is  not  held  by  an 
Englishman.  The  native  and  hereditary  princes  of  province.i, 
separately  larger  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain  itself,  are 
divested  of  all  but  the  shadow  of  power,  and  receive  stipends  from 
ihe  East  India  Company.  The  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  Nabobs  of 
Bengal  and  the  Camatic,  the  Rajahs  of  Tanjore  and  Benares,  and 
the  Princes  of  Ihe  house  of  Tippoo,  and  other  princes,  receive, 
indeed,  an  annual  support  of  over  a  million  steriing ;  but  their 
power  has  passed  away.  An  empire  two  thousand  miles  from  eant 
to  west,  and  eighteen  hundred  from  north  to  south,  and  contammg 
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more  square  miles  than  a  terrltoiy  larger  than  all  the  States  ]w!- 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  :he  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable 
part  of  Hindoslan  is  nominally  held  by  subsidiary  allies,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government ;  hut  the  moment  that  these 
dependent  princes  cease  to  be  useful,  this  protection  ivill  be  with 
drawn.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  English  rule  is 
beneficent  in  many  important  respects.  Order  and  law  are  better 
observed  than  formerly  under  the  Mohammedan  dynasty;  but  no 
compensation  is  sufiicient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  venerable  Brahmin,  for 
interference  in  the  laws  and  reli^on  of  the  country.  India  has 
been  robbed  by  the  armies  of  European  merchants,  and  is  only 
held  in  bondage  by  an  overwhelming  military  force,  which  must 
be  felt  as  burdensome  and  expensive  when  the  plundered  counfrj' 
shall  no  longer  satisfy  the  avarice  of  commercial  corporations. 
But  that  day  may  be  remote.  Calcutta  now  rivals  in  splendor  and 
importance  the  old  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  palace  of  the 
governor-general  is  lai^er  than  Windsor  Castle  or  Buckingham 
Palace ;  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  Fort  William  rival  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar ;  the  Anglo-Indian  army  amounts  to  twc 
hundred  thousand  men;  while  the  provinces  of  India  are  taxed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  amount  exceeding  eighteen  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  destinies  of 
India,  or  the  duration  of  the  English  power.  The  future  is  ever 
full  of  gloom,  when  scarcely  any  thing  is  noticeable  but  injustice 
and  oppression- on  the  part  of  rulers,  and  poverty  and  degradation 
among  the  governed.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  the  human  race  can  be  permanently  gov- 
erned by  a  power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glohe,  and  wheri> 
there  never  can  exist  any  union  or  sympathy  between  the  nation 
tliat  rules  and  the  nations  that  are  ruled,  in  any  religious,  social,  or 
political  institution  ;  and  when  all  that  is  dear  fo  the  heart  of  man, 
and  all  vhat  is  consecrated  by  the  traditions  of  ages,  are  made  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  a  mercantile  state.  -.  '■■  J 

But  it  is  time  to  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaming 
subjects  connected  with  the  administration  of  William  Pitt. 

The  agitations  of  moral  reformers  are  among  the  most  prominent 
knd  interesting.     The  efibrts  of  henevolen'  statesmen  and  phiiaii- 
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ihropjsls  to  abolish  the  sliic  trade  productd  a  great  exciteiccnt 
ihroughout  Chnatendom,  and  were  followed  by  gicat  results. 

In  1787,  William  Wilberforct,  who  repieaented  the  great  county 
of  York,  brought  forward,  in  the  Iloube  of  Commons,  a  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  first  public  movements  lo 
put  a  stop  to  this  infamous  traffic  were  made  by  the  Quakers  ,'n 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  who  presented  petitions  for  thu 
purpose  to  theh  respective  legislatures.  Their  brethren  in  Eng. 
land  followed  their  example,  and  presented  similar  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  A  society  was  formed,  and  a  CMisiderable 
sum  was  raised  to  collect  information  relative  to  the  traffic,  and  lo 
support  the  expense  of  application  to  parliament.  A  great  resist- 
ance was  expected  and  made,  chiefly  by  merchants  and  planters. 
Mr  Wilberforce  interested  himself  gready  in  this  investigation, 
and  m  Jlay  brought  the  matter  before  parliament,  and  supported 
nis  motion  with  overwhelming  arguments  and  eloquence.  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Whitbread  sup- 
ported Mr  Wilberforce  Mr  Pitt  defended  the  cause 'of  abolition 
with  great  eloquence  and  power ,  but  the  House  was  not  then 
m  favor  of  immediate  abolition,  nor  was  it  carried  until  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends  came  into  power 

The  war  with  France,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  is  too  great  a  subject  lo  be  treated  except  in  a  chapter 
by  itself  Mr.  Pitt  abstained  from  al!  warlike  demonstrations  until 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  England  itself  was  affected  by  the  propa- 
gation of  revolutionary  principles.  But  when,  added  to  these,  ii 
was  feared  that  the  French  were  resolved  to  extend  their  empire, 
and  overturn  the  balance  of  power,  and  encroach  on  the  liberties 
of  England,  then  Pitt,  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
parliament,  declared  war  upon  France,  (1793.)  The  advocates 
of  the  French  Eevolufion,  however,  take  different  views,  and 
attribute  the  rise  and  career  of  Napoleon  to  the  jealousy  and 
encroachments  of  England  herself,  as  well  as  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Whether  the  general  European  war  might  not  have  been 
averted,  is  a  point  which  merits  inquiiy,  and  on  which  Brilisn 
statesmen  are  not  yet  agreed.  But  the  connection  of  EnglanJ 
with  this  great  war  will  be  presented  in  the  foUovnng  chapter. 

Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  manage  the  helm  of  state  until  1806 ;  but 
40 
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all  Ills  energies  were  directed  lo  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
no  other  events  of  importance  took  place  during  his  administmlion. 

ilis  genius  most  signally  was  displayed  in  his  financial  skill  in 
extricating  his  nation  from  the  great  embarrassments  which 
resulted  from  the  American  war,  and  in  providing  the  means  lo 
prosecute  still  more  expensive  campaigns  against  Napoleon  ana 
his  generals.  He  also  had  unrivalled  talent  in  managing  tne 
House  of  Commons  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  oppositions 
ever  known,  and  in  a  period  of  great  public  excitements.  He 
was  always  ready  in  debate,  and  always  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  of  the  English  states- 
men, so  far  as  talents  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  he  represented 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  hia  age.  But  it  is  a  question  which 
will  long  perplex  philosophers  whether  he  was  the  wisest  of  that 
great  constellation  of  geniuses  who  enlightened  his  brilliant  age. 
To  him  may  be  ascribed  the  great  increase  of  fhe  national  debt. 
If  taxes  are  the  greatest  calamity  which  can  afilict  a  nation,  then 
Pitt  has  entailed  a  burden  of  misery  which  will  call  forth  eternal 
curses  on  his  name,  m  spite  of  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  splendid 
administration.  But  if  the  glory  and  welfare  of  nations  consist  in 
other  things  —  in  independence,  patriotism,  and  rational  liberty; 
if  it  was  desirable,  above  all  materia!  considerations,  to  check  the 
current  of  revolutionary  excess,  and  oppose  the  career  of  a  man 
who  aimed  to  bring  all  the  kings  and  nations  of  Europe  under 
the  yoke  of  an  absolute  military  despotism,  and  rear  a  imiversal 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  monarchies  and  states,  —  then  Pitt 
and  his  government  should  be  contemplated  in  a  different  light. 

That  mighty  contest  which  developed  the  energies  of  this  greal 
statesman,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  a  still  more  remarkable  man, 
therefore  claims  our  attention, 

Eeferences.  —  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt.  Eelsham's  Hislory  of  George 
UL  Prior's  and  Bissett's  Lives  of  Burke.  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 
Walpole's  Life  of  Foz.  Lifeof  Wilberforce,  Ijyhis  sons.  Annual  Regis- 
ter, from  1783  to  1806,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.  Elptiiji- 
ikme's  and  Martin's  Histories  of  India.  Mi]l's  British  India.  Russell's 
Modern  Europe.  Coicespoudence  of  Et.  Hon.  Edmund  Butto.  Camp- 
boll's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellora.  Boswell's  Lifeof  Johnson.  Buike'f 
Works.     Siihlosser's  Modem  HiBtor7. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  FEEMCH  REVOLUTION. 

If  fne  American  war  was  the  greatest  event  in  modern  limes, 
in  view  of  ultimate  results,  the  French  Revolution  may  be  consid- 
ered tne  most  exciting  and  interesting  to  the  eye  of  contemporaries. 
The  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  Revolution  in  France  were  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  embroiled  all. 
the  nations  of  Europe.  A  greater  expenditure  of  energies  look 
place  than  from  any  contest  in  tho  anniils  of  civilized  nations.  Nor 
has  any  contest  ever  before  developed  so  great  military  genius. 
Napoleon  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  by  general  consent ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  fame  will  increase,  rather  than  diminish, 
with  advancing  generations. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  the  great  and  varied 
events  connected  with  the  French  Revolution,  or  even  allude  to  ah 
the  prominent  ones.  The  causes  of  this  great  movement  are  even 
more  interesting  than  the  developments. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  could  Louis  XVI.  have  prevented 
the  catastrophe  which  overturned  his  throne .'  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  delayed  it;  but  it  was  an  inevitable  event,  and  would  have 
happened,  sooner  or  later.  There  were  evils  in  the  government 
of  France,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  so  overwhelming 
and  melancholy,  that  they  would  have  produced  an  outbreak. 
Had  Richelieu  never  been  minister ;  had  the  Fronde  never  taken 
place  ;  had  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  never  reigned ;  had  there  been 
nc  such  women  as  disgraced  the  court  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  had  there  been  no  tyrannical  kings,  no  oppressive  nobles, 
.  no  grievous  taxes,  no  national  embarrassments,  no  luxurious  courts, 
no  infidel  writings,  and  no  discontented  people,  —  then  Louis  XVI. 
might  have  reigned  at  Versailles,  as  Louis  XV.  had  done  before 
liim.  But  the  accumulated  grievances  of  two  centuries  .railed 
imperatively  for  redress,  and  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could 
have  removed  them. 
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Now,  what  were  those  evils  and  those  circumstances  which,  of 
necessity,  produced  the  most  violent  revolutionary  storm  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  ?  The  causes  of  the  French  revolution  may 
be  generalized  under  five  heads :  First,  the  influence  of  the  writ- 
ings  of  infidel  philosophers  ;  second,  the  diffusion  of  the  ideas  of 
popular  rights  ;■  third,  the  burdens  of  the  people,  which  made 
these  abstract  ideas  of  right  a  mockery ;  fourth,  the  absurd  infat- 
uation of  the  court  and  nobles ;  fifth,  the  derangement  of  the 
finances,  which  clogged  the  wheels  of  government,  and  led  to  the 
assembling  of  the  Slates  General.  There  were  also  other  causes  : 
hut  the  above  mentioned  are  the  most  prominent. 

Of  those  philosophers  whose  writings  contributed  to  produce 
this  revolution,  there  were  four  who  exerted  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence.    These  were  Ilelvetius,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot 

Helvetius  was  a  man  of  station  and  wealth,  and  published,  in 
1758,  a  book,  in  which  he  carried  out  the  principles  of  Condillac 
and  of  other  philosphers  of  the  sensational,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  sensuous  school.  lie  boldly  advocated  a  system  of 
undisguised  selfishness.  He  maintained  that  man  owed  his  supe- 
riority over  the  lower  animals  to  the  superior  organization  of  the 
body.  Proceeding  from  this  point,  he  asserted,  further,  that  every 
faculty  and  emotion  are  derived  from  sensation  ;  that  all  minds  are 
originally  equal ;  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good,  and  self-inleresl 
the  only  ground  of  morality.  The  materialism  of  Helvetius  was 
the  mere  revival  of  pagan  Epicurionism ;  but  it  was  popular,  ana 
his  work,  called  De  VEsprit,  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was 
congenial  with  the  fasle  of  a  court  and  a  generation  that  tolerated 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  condemned 
it,  and  pronounced  it  derogatory  to  human  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
confined  our  faculties  to  animal  sensibility,  and  destroyed  tlie 
distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Ills  fame  was  eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  career  of  Voltaire,  who 
exercised  a  greater  influence  on  his  age  than  any  other  man.  He  ■ 
is  the  great  apostle  of  French  infidelity,  and  the  great  oracle  of  the 
(uperficial  thinkers  of  his  nation  and  age.  He  was  born  in  1694, 
ind  early  appeared  upon  the  stage.  He  was  a  favorite  at  Ver- 
sallies,  and  a  companion  of  Frederic  the  Great — as  great  an 
egotist  as  he,  though  his  egotism  was  displayed  in  a  difierent  way 
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ITe  was  an  -irislocrat,  made  for  courts,  a  d  not  fur  tic  p  op'e, 
with  wbom  he  liad  no  sjmpithy,  although  tlie  lendency  of  !iis 
Wiituigs  Has  denoi'iatic  Iq  ill  his  saline il  sallies,  he  professed 
to  respect  aulhoi  t\  But  he  was  ne^ei  in  earnest,  was  sceptical, 
usmcere,  and  ^iiprtficnl  It  would  not  be  lendeiing  him  justice 
lo  denj  that  hi,  had  great  geniu"  But  hib  gtnius  was  to  please, 
to  amuse  a  vainglonoua  people,  to  turn  everything  into  iid  cule 
to  pull  down,  and  substitute  nothmg  instead  He  vvas  a  modem 
Lucnn,  and  h  s  satirical  mockery  destioyed  reverence  for  God 
and  truth  He  di  '.pi'Jed  and  defied  the  future,  and  the  future  has 
rendered  a  vtrdctwliich  can  ne^er  be  reversed  —  that  he  wa^ 
vain,  selfish,  shallow,  and  cold,  without  faith  in  any  spiritual 
influence  to  change  the  world  But  he  had  a  keen  perception 
of  what  was  f  ilse,  witn  all  his  superficial  criticism,  a  perception 
of  H  hat  IS  now  called  humbug ,  and  it  cannot  he  denied  that,  in  a 
cerlam  senae,  he  had  a  lo\e  of  truth,  but  not  of  truth  m  its  hi^hesi 
development,  not  of  the  positive,  the  affirmative,  the  real.  Nega- 
tion and  denial  suited  him  better,  and  suited  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  better ;  ]ience  he  was  a  "  representative  man,"  was 
an  exponent  of  bis  age,  and  led  the  age,  He  hated  the  Jesuits, 
but  chiefly  because  they  advocated  a  blind  authority ;  and  he 
strove  to  crush  Christianity,  because  its  professors  so  often  were 
a  disgrace  to  it,  while  its  best  members  were  martyrs  and  victims. 
Voltaire  did  not,  like  Helvetius,  propose  any  new  system  of 
philosophy,  hut  strove  to  make  all  systems  absurd.  He  set  the 
ball  of  Atheism  in  motion,  and  others  followed  ia  a  bolder  track  : 
pushed  out,  not  his  principles,  for  he  had  none,  but  his  spirit,  into 
the  extreme  of  mockery  and  negation.  And  such  a  course 
unsettled  the  popular  faith,  both  in  religion  and  laws,  and  made 
men  indifferent  to  the  future,  and  to  their  moral  obligations. 

Quite  11  ditTerent  man  was  Rousseau.  He  was  not  a  mocker,  or 
a  leveller,  or  a  satirist,  or  an  atheist.  He  resembled  Voltaire 
■only  in  one  respect  —  in  egotism.  He  was  not  so  learned  as 
Voltaire,  did  not  write  so  much,  was  not  so  highly  honored  or 
esteemed.  But  he  had  more  genius,  and  exercised  a  greater 
influence  on  posterity.  His  influence  was  more  subtle  and  more 
dangenus,  for  he  led  astray  people  of  generous  impulses  and 
onthusias'tic  dispositions,  with  but  little  intelligence  or  experience. 
40* 
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He  abounded  in  extravagant  ad miralion  of  unsophisticated  nature, 
professed  to  love  the  simple  and  earnest,  affected  extraordinary 
friendship  and  sympalJiy,  and  was  moat  enthusiastic  in  his  rhapso- 
diea  of  sentimental  love.  Voltaire  had  no  cant,  but  Kousseau  waa 
full  of  it.  Voltaire  was  the  father  of  Danton,  but  Rousseau  of 
Robespierre,  that  sentimental  murderei  who^as  a  judge,  was  too 
conscientious  to  hang  a  criminal,  but  sufficiently  unscrupulous  to 
destroy  a  king.  •  The  absurdities  of  Eousseau  can  be  detected  in 
the  ravings  of  the  ultra  Transcendenlalisis,  in  the  extravagance  of 
Fouricrism,  in  the  mock  philauthropy  of  such  apostles  of  light  as 
Eugene  Sue  and  Louis  Blanc.  The  whole  mental  and  physical 
constitution  of  Eousseau  was  diseased,  and  his  actions  were 
strangely  inconsistent  with  bis  sentiments.  He  gave  the  kiss  of 
friendship,  and  it  proved  the  token  of  treachery ,  he  expatiated  on 
simplicity  and  earnestness  in  most  bewitchmg  language,  but  was 
a  hypocrite,  seducer,  and  liar.  He  was  alwajs  breathing  the 
raptures  of  affection,  yet  never  succeeded  m  keeping  a  friend  ;  he 
was  always  denouncing  the  selfishness  and  vanit)  of  the  world, 
and  yet  was  miserable  without  its  rewards  and  praises;  no  man 
was  more  dependent  on  society,  jet  no  man  ever  professed  to 
hold  it  in  deeper  contempt ;  no  man  e\er  had  a  prouder  spirit,  yet 
no  man  ever  affected  a  more  abject  humility.  He  dilated,  with 
apparent  rapture,  on  disinterested  love,  and  yet  left  his  own 
children  to  cold  neglect  and  poverty.  He  poisoned  the  weak  and 
the  susceptible  by  pouring  out  streams  of  passion  in  eloquent  and 
exciting  language,  tinder  the  pretence  of  unburdening  his  own 
soul  and  revealing  his  own  sorrows.  He  was  always  talkmg  about 
philanthropy  and  generosity,  and  yet  seldom  bestowed  a  charity. 
No  man  was  ever  more  eloquent  m  paradox,  or  sublime  iu 
absurdity.  He  spent  his  life  in  gilding  what  is  corrupt,  and 
glossing  over  what  is  impure.  The  griiat  moral  effect  of  his 
writings  was  to  make  men  commit  crimes  under  the  name  of 
patriotism,  and  permit  them  to  indulge  in  selfish  passion  under  tho 
name  of  love. 

But  more  powerful  than  either  of  these  false  prophets  and 
guides,  in  immediate  influence,  was  Diderot ;  and  with  him  the 
whole  school  of  bold  and  avowed  infidels,  who  united  open  athe- 
ism with  a  fierce  democracy.  The  Encyclopedists  professed 
to  know  every  thing,  to  explain  every  thing,  and  to  teach  every 
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thi.ig,  they  discovered  that  there  was  no  God,  and  taught  Vlial 
iruth  was  a  delusion,  and  virtue  but  a  name.  They  were  learned 
m  mathematical,  atatistieat,  and  physical  seience,  faut  threw  con- 
tempt OR  elevated  moral  wisdom,  on  the  lessons  of  experience, 
aud  the  eternal  trjths  of  divme  revelation.  They  advocated 
changes,  experiments,  fomentations,  and  unpracticable  reforms. 
They  preached  a  gospel  of  social  rights,  inflamed  the  people  with 
disgust  of  their  condition,  and  with  tlie  belief  that  wisdom  and 
virtue  resided,  m  the  greatest  perfection,  with  congregated  masses. 

They  incessantly  boasted  of  the  greatness  of  philosophy,  and 
t!ie  obsolete  character  of  Christianity,  They  believed  that  suc- 
cessive developments  of  human  nature,  without  the  aid  of  influences 
foreign  to  itself,  would  gradually  raise  society  to  a  slate  of  per- 
fection. What  they  could  not  explain  by  their  logical  formularies, 
they  utterly  discarded.  They  denied  the  reality  of  a  God  in 
heaven,  and  talked  about  the  divinity  of  man  on  earth,  especblly 
when  associated  masses  of  the  ignorant  and  brutal  asserted  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  rights.  They  made  truth  to  reside,  in 
Its  greatest  lustre,  with  passionate  majorities;  and  virtue,  in  its 
purest  radiance,  with  felons  and  vagabonds,  if  affiliated  into  a 
great  association.  They  flattered  the  people  that  they  were  wiser 
and  better  than  any  classes  above  them,  that  rulers  were  tyrants, 
the  clergy  were  hypocrites,  the  oracles  of  former  days  mere  fools 
and  liars.  To  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  French  Encyclopedists, 
"  they  made  Nature,  in  her  outward  manifestations,  to  be  the 
foundation  of  aJl  great  researches,  man  to  be  but  a  mass  of  organi- 
zation, mind  the  development  of  our  sensations,  morality  to  con- 
sist in  self-interest,  and  God  to  be  but  the  diseased  fiction  of  an 
unenlightened  age.  The  whole  mlellect,  being  concentrated  on 
the  outward  and  material,  gave  rise,  perhaps,  to  some  improve- 
ments in  physical  science  ;  but  religion  was  disowned,  morality  de- 
graded, and  man  made  to  be  but  the  feeble  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  events  by  which  Nature  is  inevitably  accomplishing  her  blind 
designs,"  From  such  influences,  what  could  we  expect  Du, 
infidelity,  madness,  anarchy,  and  crimes  ? 

The  second  cause  of  the  French  revolution  was  the  diffusion  of 
the  ideas  of  democratic  liberty,  Eousseau  was  a  republican  in 
bis  politics,  as  he   was  a   sentimentalist   in  religion.     Thomaa 
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pEune's  Age  of  Reason  had  a  great  influence  on  the  French  mind, 
as  it  also  had  on  the  English  and  American.  Moreover,  the  apnstfes 
of  liberty  in  France  were  much  excited  in  view  of  iJie  success  of 
Ihe  American  Revolution,  and  fancied  that  the  words  "  popular 
liberty,"  "  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  the  "  rigiits  of  man,"  "  lib- 
erty and  equality,"  meant  the  same  in  America  as  they  did  when 
pronounced  by  a  Parisian  mob.  The  French  people  were  unduly 
flattered,  and  made  to  believe,  by  the  demagogues,  that  they  were 
philosophers,  and  that  they  were  as  fit  for  liberty  as  the  American 
nation  itself.  Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  people  had 
really  made  considerable  advances,  and  discovered  that  there  was 
no  right  or  justice  in  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned, 
Tbe  exhortations  of  popular  leaders  and  the  example  of  American 
patriots  prepared  the  people  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  shake 
ofT  their  fetters.  What  were  rights,  in  the  abstract,  if  they  were 
to  be  ground  down  to  the  dust?  What  a  mockery  was  the  watch- 
word of  liberty  and  equality,  if  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
despotism  which  they  knew  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  ? 

Hence  the  real  and  physical  evils  which  the  people  of  France 
endured,  had  no  small  effect  in  producing  the  revolution.  Abstract 
ideas  prepared  the  way,  and  sustained  the  souls  of  the  oppressed  ; 
bat  the  absolute  burdens  which  they  bore  aroused  them  to  resistance. 

These  evils  were  so  great,  that  general  discontent  prevailed 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  through  the  kingdom.  The 
agricultural  population  was  fettered  by  game  laws  and  odious  priv- 
ileges to  the  aristocracy.  "  Game  of  the  most  destructive  kind, 
such  as  wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were  permitted  to  go  at 
large  through  spacious  districts,  in  order  that  the  nobles  might 
hunt  as  in  a  savage  wilderness.  Numerous  edicts  prohibited 
weeding,  lest  young  partridges  should  be  disturbed,  and  mowing 
of  hay  even,  lest  their  eggs  should  be  destroyed.  Complaints 
for  the  infraction  of  tliese  edicts  were  carried  before  courts  where 
every  species  of  oppiession  and  fraud  prevailed.  Fines  were 
imposed  at  every  change  of  property  and  at  every  sale.  The 
people  were  compelled  to  grind  their  corn  at  their  landlord's  mill, 
to  press  their  grapes  in  his  press,  and  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven  ' 
In  consequence  of  these  feudal  laws  and  customs,  the  people  were 
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very  poor,  their  houses  dark  and  comfortless,  ihcir  dress  ragged 
and  miserable,  their  food  coarse  and  scanty.  Not  half  of  the 
euonnous  toxos  which  they  paid  reached  the  royal  treasury,  oi 
even  the  pockets  of  the  great  proprietors.  Officers  were  mdefi- 
nitely  multiplied.  The  governing  classes  looked  upon  the  people 
only  to  be  robbed.  Their  cry  was  unheard  in  the  courts  of  ju*. 
tice,  while  the  tear  of  sorrow  was  unnoticed  amid  the  pageantry 
of  tlic  great,  whose  extravagance,  insolence,  and  pride  were  only 
surpassed  by  the  misery  and  degradation  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  on  whose  toils  they  lived.  Justice  was  bought  and  sold 
like  any  other  commodity,  and  the  decisions  of  judges  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  magnitude  of  the  bribes  which  were  offered  them. 
Besides  feudal  taxes,  the  clergy  imposed  additional  burdens, 
and  swarmed  wherever  there  was  plunder  to  be  obtfuned.  The 
ueople  were  so  extravagantly  taxed  that  it  was  no  object  lO  be 
frugal  or  industrious.  Every  thing  beyond  the  merest  necessaries 
of  life  was  seized  by  various  tax-gatherers.  In  England,  severe 
as  is  taxation,  three  fourths  of  the  produce  of  the  land  go  to  the 
farmer,  while  in  France  only  one  twelfth  went  to  the  poor  peasant. 
Two  thirds  of  his  earnings  went  to  the  king.  Nor  was  there  any 
appeal  from  thb  excessive  taxation,  which  ground  down  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  while  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  were  entirely 
exempted  themselves.  Nor  did  the  rich  proprietor  live  upon  his 
estates.  H/s  was  a  non-resident,  and  squandered  in  the  cities  the 
money  whwh  was  extoned  from  his  dependents.  He  took  no 
mterest  in  iho  condition  of  the  peasantrj-,  with  whom  he  was  not 
united  by  any  common  ties.  Added  to  this  oppression,  the  land- 
lord was  cruel,  haughty  and  selfish  ■  and  he  irritated  by  his  inso- 
ience  as  well  as    p[         d  by  h        j  All  1 

army,  the  navy,  hhhh  hbehd        dpi 

macy  were  excl         ly  fill  d  by  h  j      f     1    m    h 

were  one  hundred       d  fif     th  d  p    pi  —       I  ■^ 

haughty,  eflemina  d       1     d  d       d       f  1       pi     m 

who  sought  to  liv    by  h    !  h       f     h  d     h    re      d  d  tl 

by  whose  toils  th  bldldl  fdp  d 

pleasure,  as  ignobl  h  hy    f     be        d 

liny,  and  unfit  to  h  gtshlGdd  dlld 

be  possessed  by  1       111 
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The  privileges  and  purauifs  of  the  aristocratic  class,  from  the 
king  to  a  lieutenant  in  his  army,  wtre  another  cause  of  revolution, 
Louis  XV.  squandered  twenty  million  pounds  sterling  in  pleasi 
too  ignominious  to  be  even  named  in  the  public  accounts,  and 
joyod  almost  absolute  power.  He  could  send  any  one  in  his  domiu' 
ions  to  rot  in  an  ignominious  prison,  without  a  hearing  or  a  trial. 
The  odious  lettre  de  cachet  could  consign  the  most  powerful  noble  to 
a  dungeon,  and  all  were  sent  to  prison  who  were  ofFea^ive  to  govern- 
ment The  king's  mistresses  sometimes  had  the  power  of  sending 
their  enemies  to  prison  without  consulting  the  king.  The  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  were  at  his  absolute  disposal,  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  exercise  his  power  with  thoughtless,  and  some- 
times inhuman  cruelty 

B     tb  1  Idh  d  d      Ij      dis.ff  dhitred, 

d  cessf  1        istanc      Id  1  fi  been 

d  rang  d      S     1  h    kmg       d  his  m  ni  Id    blain 

myh  mddgfl  long 

as  h         Id  p  J    h  Id    f  d         ly  d      pp  rt  an 

absolute  throne. 

But  the  king  at  last  found  it  difficult  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue 
for  his  pleasures  and  his  wars.  The  annual  deficit  was  one 
hundred  and  nmely  million  of  francs  a  year.  The  greater  the 
deficit,  the  greater  was  th?  taxation,  which,  of  course,  increased 
Jie  popular  discontent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the 
throne  of  Hugh  Capet,  (1774,)  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  mar- 
ried, four  years  before,  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  The- 
resa, empress  of  Austria.  He  was  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
bequeathed  to  him  a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  livres. 

The  now  king  was  amiable  and  moral,  and  would-  have  ruled 
France  in  peaceful  times,  but  was  unequal  to  a  revolutionary  crisis. 
'' Of  ali  the  monarchs,"  sajs  Alison,  "of  llie  Capetian  line,  he 
was  the  least  able  to  stem,  and  jet  the  leist  hkelj  to  provoke,  a 
revolution.  The  people  were  tired  of  the  arbitriry  powers  of 
their  monarch,  and  he  was  disposed  to  abandon  them  ;  they  were 
provoked  at  the  expensive  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  he  was 
both  innocent  in  hi",  manners,  and  unoxpensiie  in  his  habits;  they 
demanded    reformnlion  m  thf    idmini'.trntion  of  affairs,  and  he 
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adapted  to  revolutionary  times.  The  discontents  of  the  people 
induced  the  king  to  dismiss  him,  and  Turgot  for  whom  the  people 
clamored,  becajoe  prime  minister.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and 
contemplated  important  reforms,  even  to  the  abol  tion  of  feudal 
privileges  and  Iho  odious  lettres  de  cachet,  which  were  of  coiu^e 
opposed  by  the  old  Dobility,  and  were  not  panic  larlj  agreeable 
to  the  sovereign  himself. 

Malesherbes,  a  lawyer  who  adopted  the  views  of  Turgot,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and,  had  he  been  permitted  would  have  restored  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  suppressed  the  lettres  de  cacJtel,  reenacted 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  lecured  jhe  liberty  of  the  pre^  But 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  cnsis,  w  th  ill  his  integrity  and  ju'^t  views, 
and  Ncckcr  became  financial  minister 

He  was  a  natvo  of  Gene\a,  a  siccessful  banker,  and  a  man 
who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  nition  He  found  meins  to 
restore  the  finances,  and  to  defray  the  eipenaea  of  the  \meiican 
war.  Biit  he  wis  equallv  opposed  bj  the  nobles,  wlo  wanttd  nc 
radical  rofonti,  and  he  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  talent  to  stem 
Jio  current  of  resolution  Financial  iA.ii\  was  cerlainlj  dcsirabk, 
but  no  financiering  could  sa\e  the  French  nation  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy  with  such  sast  expend  tures  as  then  were  dcpitipd 
necessary.  The  nobles  indeed  admitted  the  extent  cf  the  evih 
which  existed,  and  descanted,  on  their  hunting  parties  in  a  straii 
of  mock  philanthropy,  but  would  submit  to  no  sacrifices  them 
selves,  and  Necker  was  compelled  to  resign 

M.  do  Calonne  took  h  i  ph  e ,     i  m  m   of  ready   imeniini 
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unscrupulous,  witty,  and  brilliant.  Self-confident  and  full  or 
promises,  he  succeeded  b  imparting  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  nad. 
pursued  a  plan  directly  the  opposite  to  that  adopted  by  Necker, 
He  encouraged  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  derided  the  future, 
and  warded  off  pressing  debts  by  contracting  new  ones.  He 
pleased  all  classes  by  his  captivating  manners,  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, and  elegant  dress.  The  kmg,  furnished  with  what  money  he 
wanted,  forgot  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  the  minister  went 
on  recklessly  contracting  new  loans,  and  studiously  concealing 
from  the  public  the  extent  of  the  annual  deficit. 

But  such  a  policy  could  not  long  be  adopted  successfully,  and  the 
people  were  overwhelmed  with  amazement  when  it  finally  appeared 
that,  smce  the  retirement  of  Necker  in  1781,  Calonne  had  added 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty  six  millions  of  francs  to  the  public  debt. 
National  bankruptcy  stared  every  body  in  l}ie  face.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  an  extr^ordln^rJ  movement  should  be  made;  and  Ca- 
lonne recommended  the  assembling  of  the  Notables,  a  body  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  magistracy,  with  the 
hope  that  these  anstocrats  would  consent  to  their  own  taxation. 

He  WIS  miserably  misuken.  The  Notables  met,  (1787,)  the 
first  time  smce  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  ,  and  demanded  the  dismis 
sal  of  the  mmister,  who  was  succeeded  by  Bnenne,  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse. 

He  was  a  weak  man,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  hia  influence 
with  women.  He  won  tlie  queen  by  his  pleasmg  con\eraation, 
but  had  no  solid  acquirements.  Occupj  ng  or  e  of  the  h  ghest 
positions  in  his  church,  he  yet  threw  hunself  into  tie  aims  of 
atheistical  philosophers.  A  man  so  inconsistent  and  so  1  ght  wis 
not  fit  for  his  place, 

However,  the  Notables  agreed  to  what  thcj  hid  refused  to 
Calonne,  They  consented  to  a  land  ta."!,  to  the  stimp  duty,  to 
provincial  assemblies,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  gratuitous 
seriice  of  vassals.  These  were  popular  measures  but  were  msuf 
ficient.  Brienne  was  under  the  necessitj  of  proposing  the  impo- 
sition  of  new  taxes.  But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  regis- 
ter the  edict,  A  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
resulted  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  secure  the  registration  of  new 
taxes,  resorted  to  the  led  of  justice  —  the  last  stretch  of  his  royal 
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During  one  of  the  meetings  of  tlie  parliament,  when  the  abuses 
and  prodigality  of  the  court  were  denounced,  a  memher,  punning 
upon  the  word  etats,  (statements,)  exclaimed,  "  It  is  not  stalemenU 
but  Stales  General  tlmt  we  want." 

Trom  that  moment,  nothing  was  thought  of  or  talked  about 
hui  ihe  assembling  of  the  Slates  General ;  to  which  the  minister, 
from  his  increasing  embarrassments,  consented.  Moreover,  the 
court  hoped,  in  view  of  the  continued  opposition  of  the  parliament, 
Uiat  the  Tiers  Etat  would  defend  the  throne  against  the  legal  aris- 

All  classes  formed  great  and  extravagant  expectations  from  tlie 
assembling  of  tlie  Stales  General,  and  all  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pomtment,  but  none  more  than  those  who  had  most  vehemently 
and  enthusiastically  called  for  its  convocation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  soon  after  retired,  unable  to  stem 
the  revolutionary  current.  But  he  contrived  to  make  his  own  for- 
tune,  by  securing  benefices  lo  ihe  amount  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
^nd  francs,  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  and  a  cardinal's  liat.  At 
!iis  recommendation  Ncclcer  was  recalled. 

On  Necker's  return,  he  found  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  b  the  royal  treasury ;  but  the  funds  immediately  rose, 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  he  was  able  to  secure  the  loans  necessary  lo, 
carry  on  the  government,  rich  capitalists  fearing  that  absolute, 
rum  would  result  unless  ihey  came  to  his  assistance. 

Then  followed  discussions  in  reference  to  the  Tiera  Etat,  as  to 
what  the  third  estate  really  represented,  and  as  to  the  number  of. 
deputies  who  should  bo  called  to  the  assembly  of  the  Slates  Gen- 
eral. «  The  Tiers  Eial,"  said  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  in  an  able  pam.. 
jiblet,  "  IS  ibe  French  nation,  minus  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy." 
It  %va3  at  last  decided  that  the  assembly  should  be  at  least  one 
thousand,  and  that  the  number  of  dcpulies  should  equal  the  repte. 
scr.tatives  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The  elections  were  carelessly 
conducted,  and  all  persons,  decently  dressed,  were  allowed  to  voto. 
I-Tpwards  of  three  millions  of  electors  determined  the  choico  of 
deputies.  Necker  conceded  too  much,  and  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  revolution.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  storm  which  was  tc 
overwhelm  Ihe  Ibrone. 

On  the  4lh  of  May,  1789,  that  famous  Assembly,  which  't  was 
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hojied  would  re^itore  prosperity  to  France,  met  with  great  pomp  in 
Ihe  cathedral  church  o!  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nancy 
d(.livercd  the  sermon,  and,  the  next  day,  the  assembly  was  onencd 
m  tJie  h-kU  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  king  was  seated  on  a 
i-agiiificent  inrone,  the  nobles  ind  the  clergj-  on  both  sides  of  tJie 
hi!,  and  the  third  estate  at  the  farther  end.  Louis  XVI.  pro* 
nounced  a  speech  full  of  disLnterested  sentiments,  aod  Necker 
read  a  rtport  m  leference  to  the  state  of  the  finances. 

The  next  day,  the  depuUes  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  directed  tu 
the  place  allollcd  to  ihem,  which  was  the  common  hall.  The 
noble's  and  clergy  repaired  to  a  separate  hall.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion, especiallv  m  Mew  of  the  great  number  of  the  deputies,  to 
deliberate  in  distinct  hall"?  But  the  deputies  insisted  upon  the 
three  orders  dthbcratmg  together  in  the  same  room.  Angry  dis- 
cussions and  conferences  took  place.  But  there  was  not  sufficient 
anion  between  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  or  sufficient  energy  on 
•he  part  of  the  court.  There  happened  also  to  be  some  bold  and 
revolutionary  spirits  among  the  deputies,  and  they  finally  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  to  ninety,  to  assume 
tlie  title  of  National  Assembly,  and  mvited  tlie  members  of  the 
other  chamber  to  join  them.  They  erected  themselves  into  a  sov- 
ereign power,  like  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  1.,  disregarding 
both  the  throne  and  the  nobility. 

Some  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  nobles  ut^ed  the  king  to  adopt 
vigorous  measures  against  the  usurpation  of  the  third  estate  ;  but 
be  was  timid  and  irresolute. 

The  man  who  had,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
National  Assembly  was  Miraheau,  a  man  of  noble  b'r  h  but     h 
bad  warmly  espoused  the  popular  side.     He  was  d  sagreeib! 
his  features,  licentious  in  his  habits,  and  a  bankrupt        rep    i  o 
lut  a  man  of  commanding  air,  of  great  abilities  and  unrv  II  d 
eloquence.     His  picture  has  been  best  painted  by  Cirljk   be  h 
his  essays  and  his  history  of  the  revolution. 

The  National  Assembly  contained  many  great  men,  who  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  in  quiet  limes ;  some  of  great  virtues 
and  abilities,  and  others  of  the  most  violent  revolutionaiy  princi- 
ples. There  were  also  s«»e  of  (he  nobility,  who  joined  them,  not 
anticipating  the  evils  which  iwere  to  come.     Among  them  were  the 
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Ilukes  of  Orleans,  Eochcfoucault,  and  Liancourt,  Count  Lally 
Tollendal,  the  two  brothers  Lameth.  Clermont  Tonnerre,  and  the. 
Murquis  de  La  Fayette,  all  of  whom  were  guillotined  or  exiled 
during  the  revolution. 

The  discussions  in  the  Assembly  did  not  equal  the  tumults  of 
the  people.  All  classes  were  intoxicated  with  excitement,  and 
liclieved  that  a  new  era  was  to  take  place  on  earth ;  that  all  ihu 
Rvils  which  afflicted  society  were  to  he  removed,  and  a  stale  of 
unbounded  liberty,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  was  about  to  take  place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  popular  ferments,  the  regiment  of  guarxJs, 
comprising  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  revolted ;  immense 
bodies  of  workmen  assembled  together,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most 
inflammatorj'  language ;  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids  was  captured ; 
fifty  thousand  pikes  were  forged  and  distributed  among  the  people  ; 
the  Bastile  was  stormed ;  and  military  massacres  commenceiJ. 
Soon  after,  the  tricolored  cockade  was  adopted,  the  French  guards 
ivere  suppressed  by  the  Assembly,  the  king  and  his  family  were 
brought  to  Paris  by  a  mob,  and  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins  waa 
established.  Before  the  year  1789  was  ended,  the  National  As- 
sembly was  the  supreme  power  in  France,  and  the  king  had 
become  a  shadow  and  a  mockery ;  or,  rather,  it  should  be  said  that 
lliere  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from  the  peo- 
pie,  and  no  power  remained  to  suppress  popular  excesses  and 
insurrections.  The  Assembly  published  proclamations  against  acts 
of  violence  ;  but  it  was  committed  in  a  contest  with  Ine  crown  and 
aristocracy,  and  espoused  the  popular  side.  A  famine,  added  to 
other  horrors,  set  in  at  Paris  ;  and  the  farmers,  feanng  tliat  their 
grain  would  be  seized,  no  longer  brought  it  to  market.  Manufac- 
tures of  ail  kinds  were  suspended,  and  the  public  properly  was 
confiscated  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  a  star\'ing  and  infu- 
riated people.  A  slate  was  rapidly  hastening  to  universal  violence 
crime,  misery,  and  despair. 

TTie  year  1790  opened  gloomily,  and  no  one  could  tell  when  the 
iigilating  spirit  would  cease,  or  how  far  it  would  be  carried,  for  the 
mob.  of  Paris  was  rapidly  engrossing  the  power  of  the  state.  One 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  Assembly  was  to  divest  the  provinces 
of  France  of  their  ancient  privileges,  since  diey  were  jealous  of 
the  sovereignly  exercised  by  the  Assembly,  and  to  divide  the  king- 
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dom  into  eig!ity-four  new  departniLnts,  nearly  equal  in  extent  and 
popu'fitioti.  A  cnminai  tribunal  was  established  for  each  depart, 
aieot  and  a  civil  court  for  eich  of  the  d  stricio  into  which  ihc 
ilenartment  was  divided  The  lanoos  officers  and  magistrates 
were  elected  hy  the  people,  md  the  quahfica'ion  for  voting  was  a 
c 'f:'vibuiioft  to  the  amount  of  three  dijs'  labor  By  this  grctl 
^ri'p,  (lie  whole  civil  force  in  the  kingdom  was  pliced  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  lower  classes  They  hid  tie  nomination  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  the  control  of  the  military,  and  the  appointment  of 
judges,  deputies  and  officers  of  the  National  Guard  Forty-eight 
thousand  comm  es  or  nunicipilities,  exercised  all  tho  rights  of 
sovereign  y  a  d  lardly  a  ly  appointraenf  was  Lft  to  the  crown. 
A  oomple  e  den  ocra  con'Jtitution  was  made,  which  subverted  the 
ancient  d  v  s  ons  of  1  e  kingdom,  and  all  those  prejudices  and 
interests  vh  ch  h  d  been  nursed  for  centuries  The  great  extent 
sion  of  thp  elec  o  al  francuise  intioduced  mto  the  Assembly  a  class 
of  men  ho  ere  prepared  to  make  the  most  impracticable 
changes,  an!  c  t  tl  o  most  violent  e\ce&ses 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Assembly  was  the  regulation  of  the 
finances.  Further  taxation  was  impossible,  and  the  public  neces- 
sities were  great.  The  revenue  had  almost  failed,  and  the  national 
debt  had  alarmingly  increased, — twelve  hundred  millions  in  iesa 
than  three  years.  The  capitalists  would  advance  nothing,  and 
voluntary  contributions  had  prodoced  but  a  momentary  relief. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  spoliation  of  the  church  was 
resolved,  and  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose tlie  confiscation  of  the  property  of  his  order.  The  tempta- 
tion was  irresistible  to  an  infidel  and  revolutionary  assembly ;  for 
the  church  owned  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  landed  properly 
of  the  kingdom.  Several  thousand  millions  of  francs  were  confis- 
cated, md  tho  revenues  of  the  clergy  reduced  to  one  fifth  of  their 

Tills  violent  measure  led  to  another.  There  was  no  money  to 
jijy  for  the  great  estates  which  the  Assembly  wished  to  sell.  The 
municipalities  of  the  large  cities  became  the  purchasers,  and  gave 
promissory  notes  to  the  public  creditors  until  payment  should  be 
made ;  supposing  that  individuals  would  buy  in  small  portions. 
Sales  not  br^ing  effected  by  the  municipalities,  as  was  expected 
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and  payment  becoming  due,  recourse  was  had  to  government  bills. 
Thu9  arose  the  system  of  Assignals,  which  were  issued  lo  a  great 
amount  on  the  sccu.-ity  of  the  church  lands,  and  which  resulLed  m 
a  paper  circulation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  vast  bodj  of  sra  ill 
iandholders,  whose  properly  sprung  out  of  the  re\olulion,  and 
whose  interests  were  identified  with  it.  The  rehefjhowe^er  giot, 
was  momentary.  New  Issues  were  made  it  every  crisis,  until 
the  over  issue  alarmed  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  coumiunit\ , 
and  assignats  depreciated  to  a  mere  nominal  \alue  At  tlie  close 
of  tlio  year,  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  destroyed,  and  the  pit,- 
iioua  melala  were  withdrawn,  in  a  great  measure,  trom  circulation 

Soon  after,  the  assembly  abolished  all  titks  of  nobility,  changed 
■lie  whole  judicial  system,  declared  its  right  to  make  peace  and 
war,  and  eslsblished  the  National  Guard,  by  which  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  support  of  revolutionary  measures. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
file,  was  t!ie  celebrated  National  Federation,  when  four  hundred 
thousand  persons  repaired  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  witness  the 
king,  his  ministers,  the  assembly,  and  the  public  functionaries, 
take  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution  ;  the  greatest  mockery  of  the 
whole  revolution,  although  a  scene  of  unparalleled  splendor. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  an  extensive  emigration  of  the 

b  1  a  b      d  1       part,  since  their  estates 

mm  d      ly        ii         Id  he  forces  left  to  supoort 

1       h  m    h  d  m      1    d      Th     departure  of  so  many 

1  hdp  Iw  d   pi  ad  he  Assembly,  and  pro- 

J.      1    IV        m  d  p  B      M  raheau,  who,  until  this 

time,  had  supported  the  popular  side,  now  joined  tlie  throne,  and 
endeavored  to  save  it.  His  popularity  was  on  the  decline,  when  a 
natural  death  relieved  him  from  a  probable  execution.  He  had 
contributed  lo  raise  the  storm,  but  he  hg.d  not  the  power  to  allay  it 
lie  exerted  his  splendid  abilities  to  arrest  the  revolution,  whose 
consequences,  at  last,  he  plainly  perceived.  But  in  VEun  ilis 
deatli,  however,  was  felt  as  a  public  calamity,  and  all  Paris  assem- 
jled  to  see  his  remains  deposited,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  m  the 
Pantheon,  by  the  side  of  Dcs  Cartes.  Had  he  lived,  he  inigli; 
possibly  liave  saved  the  lives  of  the  king  and  queen,  but  he  could 
not  have  prevented  the  revolution. 
41* 
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Soon  after,  the  royal  family,  perceiving,  too  late,  that  they  won: 
mere  prisoners  in  the  Tuilerics,  undertook  to  escape,  and  At  to 
Cohlentz,  where  the  great  body  of  emigrants  resided.  The  nnfor' 
tunate  king  contrived  to  reach  Varennes,  was  recognized,  and 
brought  back  to  Paris.  But  the  National  Assembly  made  a  blun- 
der in  not  permitting  him  to  escape  ;  for  it  had  only  to  declare  the 
tlirone  vacant  by  his  desertion,  and  proceed  to  institute  a  republi- 
can government.  The  crime  of  regicide  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  further  revolutionary  excesses  prevented.  But  his  return 
increased  the  popular  ferments,  and  the  cltibs  demanded  his  head. 
He  was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  a  guard  placed  ovei 
hia  person. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
dissolved  itself;  having,  during  the  three  years  of  iis  existence 
enacted  Ihirteen  hundred  and  nine  laws  and  decrees  relative  to 
the  general  administration  of  the  state.  It  is  impossible,  even 
now,  to  settle  the  question  whetlier  it  did  good  or  ill,  on  the  whole  ; 
but  it  certainly  removed  many  great  and  glaring  evils,  and  enact- 
ed many  wise  laivs.  It  abolished  torture,  the  leltres  de  cachet. 
the  most  oppressive  duties,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  feuda. 
burdens.  It  established  a  uniform  system  of  jurisprudence,  the 
National  Guards,  and  an  equal  system  of  finance.  "  It  of>ened  tlie 
army  to  men  of  merit,  and  divided  the  landed  property  of  the 
aristocracy  among  the  labormg  classes ;  which,  though  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  property,  enabled  the  nation  to  bear  the  burdens 
which  were  subsequently  imposed,  and  to  prosper  under  the  evils 
connected  with  national  bankruptcy,  depreciated  assignats,  the 
Eeign  of  Terror,  the  conscription  of  Napoleon,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe." 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  inexperienced  men, 
—  country  attorneys  and  clerks  for  the  most  part,  among  whom 
tlere  were  not  fifty  persons  possessed  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  —  took  the  place  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  opened 
its  sittings  on  the  1st  of  October. 

In  the  first  assembly  there  was  a  large  party  attached  to  roya' 
and  arlstocratical  interests,  and  many  men  of  great  experience 
and  talents.  But  in  the  second  nearly  all  were  in  favor  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.  They  only  difiered  in  regard  to  the  extent  Ic 
which  revolution  should  be  carried. 
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The  members  of  the  right  were  called  the  FeaiUanls,  from  the 
cub  which  formed  the  centre  of  ilicir  power,  and  were  friends  of 
ihe  constitution,  or  the  limited  monarchy  which  the  ConstitueEt 
Assembly  had  established.  The  national  guard,  the  magistrates, 
and  all  the  constituted  authorities,  were  the  supporters  of  this  partj-. 
The  Girondists,  comprehending  the  more  respectable  of  tho 
republicans,  and  wishing  to  found  the  state  on  the  model  of 
antiquity,  formed  a  second  party,  among  whom  were  numbered 
the  ablest  men  in  the  assembly.  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Condorcel, 
Guadet,  and  Isnard,  were  among  the  leading  members. 

There  was  also  a  third  party,  headed  by  Chabot,  Bazin,  and 
Meriin,  which  was  supported  by  the  clubs  of  tlie  JacoUns  and  the 
Cordeliers.  The  great  oracles  of  the  Jacobins  were  Kobcspierre, 
Varennes,  and  CoUot  d'Herhois ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  Corde- 
liers were  Danton  and  Desmoulins.  Eobespierre  was  excluded, 
as  were  others  of  the  last  assembly,  from  the  new  one,  by  a  son 
of  self-denymg  ordinance  which  he  himself  had  proposed.  His 
influence,  at  that  time,  was  immense,  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
opinions,  the  vehemence  of  his  language,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  for  mtegrity. 

Between  these  three  parties  there  were  violent  contentions,  and 
tlie  struggle  for  ascendency  soon  commenced,  to  end  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  Jacobinical  revolutionists. 

In  tne  mean  time,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  king,  who 
^till  enjoyed  the  shadow  of  authority,  the  extent  of  popular  excesses, 
and  the  diffusion  of  revolutionary  principles,  induced  the  leading 
monarchs  of  Europe  to  confederate  together,  in  order  to  suppress 
disturbances  in  France.  In  July,  the  Emperor  Leopold  appealed 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  unite  for  the  deliverance  of  Louis 
XVI.  Austria  collected  her  troops,  ihe  emigrants  at  Cobletitz 
made  wariike  demonstrations,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
contest,  which,  before  it  was  finished,  proved  the  most  bloody  nnu 
extensive  which  has  desolated  the  worid  since  tho  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  rejected  with  disdain  the  dictation 
of  tlie  various  E.iropean  powers ;  and  the  new  ministry,  of  which 
Dumourier  and  Roland  were  the  most  prominent  members,  prf- 
pared  for  war      All  classes  in  France  were  anxious  for  it.  and  i. 
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was  8r,on  declared.  On  tlie  25lh  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  Prussians! 
AiiRlrians,  and  Hessians,  entered  the  French  Icrrilory.  The  spmt 
of  resistance  animated  all  classes,  and  the  ardor  of  the  multitude 
was  without  a  pamllel.  The  manifesto  of  the  allied  powers  mdi- 
calcd  the  dispositions  of  the  court  and  emigrants.  Revolt  against 
the  throne  now  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  who  now  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  death. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Marseillais  arrived  in  Paris,  and  aug- 
mented  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  insurgents.  Popular 
commotions  mcreased,  and  the  clubs  became  unmanageable.  On 
the  lOlh  of  August,  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  generals  beat  in  every 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  that  famous  insurrection  took  place  which 
overturned  the  throne.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  seized  by  the 
insurgents,  the  Tuilerics  was  stormed,  and  the  Swiss  guards  were 
massacred.  The  last  chance  for  the  king  to  regain  hia  power  was 
lost,  and  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob. 

The  confinement  of  the  king  in  the  Temple,  the  departure  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  flight  of  emigrants,  the  confiscation 
of  their  estates,  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  the  sack  of  palaces, 
the  fall  and  flight  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Assembly,  rapidly  succeeded. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  National  Convention  was  opened, 
and  was  composed  of  the  most  violent  advocates  of  revolution. 
It  was  ruled  by  those  popular  orators  who  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  clubs.  The  most  influential  of  these  leaders  were 
Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre.  Danton  was  the  hero  of  the 
late  insurrection ;  was  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  brutal  courage  the 
slave  of  sensual  passions,  and  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  mob.  He 
was  made  minister  of  justice,  and  was  the  author  of  the  subse 
quent  massacres  in  the  prisons.  But,  with  all  his  ferocity,  he  was 
leniant  to  individuals,  and  recommended  humanity  after  the  period 
of  danger  had  passed. 

JIarat  was  a  journalist,  president  of  the  Jarobin  Club,  a  memoet 
of  the  convention,  and  a  \iolent  advocate  of  revolutionary  ex 
cesses.  His  bloody  career  was  prematurely  cut  off  by  the  hand 
of  a  hcrome,  Qiariotte  Cordaj ,  who  oflered  up  hei  ownjife  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  greatest  monster  which  the  annals  of  crlmo 
Jinve  consigned  to  an  infamous  immortality 
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Robespierre  was  a  sentimentalist,  and  concealed,  undi'.r  tlio 
mask  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  an  msatiable  ambition,  in- 
ordinate vanity,  and  implacable  revenge.  He  was  above  the 
passion  of  money,  and,  when  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  countrymen,  lived  upon  a  few  francs  a  day.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  deny  to  him  any  extraordinary  talent ;  but  that  he 
was  a  man  of  domineering  will,  of  invincible  courage,  and  austere 
enthusiasm  appears  from   nearly  all  the  actions  of  his  hateful 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  tlie  awful  massacre  in  the  prisons,  where 
more  than  five  thousand  perished  to  appease  the  infatuated 
vengeance  of  the  Parisian  mob,  that  the  National  Convention 
commenced  its  sitting^. 

Its  first  measure  was,  to  abolish  the  monarchy,  and  proclaim 
a  republic  ;  the  next,  to  issue  new  assignats.  The  two  preceding 
assemblies  had  authorized  the  fabrication  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  and  the  Convention  added  millions  more  on 
the  security  of  the  national  domains.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
the  trial  of  the  king  was  decreed  ;  and,  on  the  1 1th  of  December, 
his  exammation  commenced.  On  his  appearance  at  tlic  bar  of 
the  Convention,  the  president,  Barrere,  said,  "  Louis,  the  French 
nation  accuses  you ;  you  are  about  to  hear  the  charges  that  ar« 
to  be  preferred.     Louis,  be  seated." 

The  charges  consisted  of  the  whole  crimes  of  the  revolution,  to 
which  he  replied  with  dignity,  simplicity,  and  directness.  He  was 
defended,  in  the  mock  trial,  by  Deseae,  Tronchet,  and  Malesherbes; 
but  his  blood  was  demanded,  and  the  assembly  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  condemnation  of  their  king.  That  seven  hundred  men, 
with  all  the  natural  differences  of  opinion,  could  be  found  to  do  this, 
shows  the  excess  of  revolutionary  madness.  On  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, Sanferre  appeared  in  the  royal  prison,  and  read  the  sentenco 
of  death ;  and  only  three  days  were  allowed  the  king  to  prepare  for 
the  last  hour  of  anguish.  On  the  24th  of  January,  he  mounted 
the  scaffold  erected  between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  fatal  axe  separated  his  head  fron'.  hia 
body.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Madeleine,  over  which  Napoleon  commenced,  afler  the  battle  of 
Jena,  a  splendid  temple  of  glory,  but  which  was  not  finished  until 
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the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  who  converted  it  Into  the  bcautiM 
church  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  cemetery.  The  spot 
v.iere  Louis  XVI.  offered  up  his  life,  in  expiation  of  the  crimes  of 
his  ancestors,  is  now  marlted  by  the  colossal  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
which  the  French  government,  ia  1831,  brought  from  Egypt,  a 
monument  which  has  witnessed  the  march  of  Cambyses,  and  may 
survive  the  glory  of  the  French  nation  itself. 

The  martyrdom  of  Louis  XVI.  was  the  signal  for  a  general  war. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  united  to  suppress  the  power  aad  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolutionists.  The  Convention,  after 
declaring  war  against  England,  Holland,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Pied- 
mont,— all  of  which  had  combined  together,  —  ordered  a  levj 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  instituted  a  military  tribunal,  and 
imposed  a  forced  loan  on  the  rich  of  one  thousand  millions,  and 
prepared  to  defend  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  soil  of  France. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was  unparalleled,  and  the  energies 
put  forth  were  most  remarkable.  Patriotism  and  military  ardor 
were  combined,  and  measures  such  as  only  extraordinary  necessi. 
ties  require  were  unhesitatingly  adopted. 

A  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed,  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  Danton,  Marai,  and  Eobespierrc  commenced,  marked  by 
great  horrors  and  barbarities,  but  signalized  by  wonderful  successes 
io  war,  and  by  exertions  which,  under  common  circumstances, 
would  be  scarcely  credited. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  twenty-five  persons  at  first, 
and  twelve  afterwards;  but  Robespierre  and  Marat  were  the 
leading  members.  The  committee  assigned  to  ruling  Jacobins  the 
different  departments  of  the  government,  St.  Just  was  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  denouncing  its  enemies ;  Couthon  for  bringing  for- 
ward its  general  measures ;  Billaud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'Her- 
boia  with  the  management  of  departments ;  Camot  was  made 
minister  of  war ;  and  Robespierre  general  dictator.  This  com- 
mittee, though  required  to  report  to  the  Convention,  as  the  supreme 
auttiority,  had  really  all  the  power  of  government.  "  It  named  and 
I  generals,  judges,  and  juries ;  brought  forward  all  public 
n  the  Convention ;  ruled  provinces  and  armies ;  controlled 
tlie  Eovolulionary  Tribunal ;  and  made  requisitions  of  men  and 
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money  ;  and  appointed  revolutionary  committees,  which  spniDg  up 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  tiie  frigntful  number  of  fifty  thou- 
sand It  was  the  object  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
destroy  all  who  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  most  violent  revolutionary 
measures.  Marat  declared  that  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
licads  must  fall  before  freedom  was  secure;  the  revolutionary 
committees  discovered  that  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  must 
be  sacrificed." 

Then  commenced  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  all  the  prisons  ol 
France  were  filled  with  victims,  who  were  generally  the  most 
worthy  people  in  the  community,  and  whose  only  crime  was  in 
being  obnoxious  to  the  reigning  powers.  Those  who  were  sus- 
pected fled,  if  possible,  but  were  generally  unable  to  carry  away 
tlieir  property.  Millions  of  property  was  confiscated ;  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  the  rich,  the  elegant,  and  the  cultivated  classes ; 
thousands  were  guillotined ;  and  universal  anarchy  and  fear 
reigned  without  a  parallel.  Deputies,  even  those  who  had  been 
most  instrumental  in  bringmg  on  the  Eevolution,  were  sacrificed 
by  the  triumphant  Jacobins.  Women  and  retired  citizens  were 
not  permitted  to  escape  their  fear  and  vengeance.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  Roland,  were 
among  the  first  victims.  Then  followed  the  executions  of  Bailly, 
Mayor  of  Paris ;  Barnave,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  upright 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  Dupont  Dutertre,  one  of. 
tlie  mmisters  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Lavoisier,  the  chemist ;  Condorcet, 
the  philosopher ;  General  Custine ;  and  General  Bouchard ;  ail 
of  whom  had  been  the  allies  of  the  present  dominant  party.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  called  Egalite,  who  had  supported  tlie  revolt  of 
the  10th  of  August,  and  had  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  king, 
shared  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  the  fatherof  Louis  Philippe, 
und,  of  all  the  victims  of  the  revolution,  died  the  least  lamented. 

The  "Decemvirs"  had  now  destroyed  the  most  illustrious  ad»-o. 
cates  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  of  republican  liberty.  The 
slaughter  of  their  old  friends  now  followed.  The  first  viciim  was 
Danton  himself,  who  had  used  his  influence  lo  put  a  slop  to  the 
bloody  executions  which  then  disgraced  the  country,  and  had 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  God  and  the  rights  of  humanity 
For  such  sentiments  he  was  denounced  and  executed,  together  w.th 
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Camiile,  Desn-^dins,  and  Lacrois,  who  perished  because  ihey 
were  less  wicked  than  their  associates.  Finally,  the  anarchists 
themselves  fell  before  the  storm  which  they  had  raised,  and 
Hehcrt,  Gobet,  Clootz,  and  Vincent  died  amid  the  shouts  of  general 
execration.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  now  all  thingfi 
in  their  own  way,  and,  in  tlieir  iron  hands,  order  resumed  its  sway 
from  the  influence  of  terror.  "  The  history  of  the  world  has  no 
parallel  to  the  horrors  of  that  long  night  of  suffering,  because  it  has 
no  parallel  to  the  guilt  which  preceded  it ;  tyranny  never  assumed 
so  hideous  a  form,  because  licenliousness  never  required  so  severe 
a  punishment." 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  now  confident  of  its  strength, 
decreed  the  disbanding  of  the  revolutionary  army,  raised  to  over 
awe  the  capital,  and  the  dissolution  of  all  the  popular  societies 
which  did  not  depend  on  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  establish  their  power.  But  death  was  the  means  which 
they  took  to  secure  it,  and  two  hundred  thousand  victims  filled  the 
prisons  of  France. 

At  last,  fear  united  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  they 
resolved  to  free  the  country  of  the  great  tyrant  who  aimed  at  tlie 
suppression  of  all  power  but  his  own.  "  Do  not  flatter  your- 
selves," said  Tallien  to  tho  Girondists,  "  that  he  will  spare  you, 
for  you  have  committed  an  unpardonable  offence  in  being  free- 
men." "  Do  you  still  live  .'  "  said  he  to  the  Jacobins ;  "  in  a  few 
days,  he  will  have  your  heads  if  you  do  not  take  his."  All  par- 
ties in  the  assembly  resolved  to  overthrow  tlieir  common  enemy. 
Robespierre,  the  chief  actor  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  Dumas,  the 
president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Henriot,  the  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  Couthon  and  St.  Just,  the  tools  of  the 
tyrant,  were  denounced,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  last 
hours  of  Kobespierre  were  horrible  beyond  description.  When 
he  was  led  to  execution,  the  blood  flowed  from  his  broken  jaw, 
his  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  he  ottered  yells  of  agony,  which 
filled  all  hearts  with  terror.  But  one  woman,  nevertheless,  pene- 
trated the  crowd  which  surrounded  him,  exclaimmg,  "  Murderer 
of  my  kindred  1  your  agony  fills  me  with  joy;  descend  to  hell, 
covered  with  the  curses  of  every  mother  in  France." 

Thus  terminated  the  Keign  of  Terror,  during   which,  nearly 
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liinnteen  thoujsmd  persons  were  guillotined;  and  air.jng  these 
were  over  two  thousand  nobles  and  one  lliousand  priests,  tjesidea 
immense  numbers  of  other  persons,  by  war  or  the  axe,  in  other 
parts  of  France, 

But  vigorous  measures  had  been  adopted  to  cany  on  the  war 
against  united  Christendom.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  were  in  the  field,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  fKOi 
Basle  to  Dunkirk.  TouJon  and  Lyons  had  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  Maycnco  gave  the  invaders  a  passage  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  while  sixty  thousand  insurgents  in  La  Vendee 
threatened  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  But  under  tbe 
exertions  of  the  Committee,  and  especially  of  Carnol,  the  min- 
ister of  war,  still  greater  numbers  were  placed  under  arms, 
France  was  turned  into  an  immense  workshop  of  military  prepa- 
rations, and  the  whole  property  of  the  state,  by  means  of  confis- 
cations and  assignats,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  The 
immense  debts  of  the  government  were  paid  in  paper  money, 
while  conscription  filled  tlie  ranks  with  all  the  youth  of  the  state. 
Added  to  all  this  force  which  the  government  had  at  its  disposal, 
i;  must  be  remembered  that  the  army  was  biuTiing  with  enthusi- 
astic dreams  of  liberty,  and  of  patriotism,  and  of  glory.  No 
wonder  that .  such  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  enthusiasts  should  have 
Kcn  able  to  resist  the  armies  of  united  Christendom. 

On  tlie  death  of  Robespierre,  (July,  1794,)  a  groat  reaction 
-i  icceeded  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  His  old  associates  and  tools  were 
ijxecuted  or  transported,  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  closed,  the 
Eevolufionary  Tribunals  were  suppressed,  the  rebellious  foubourgs 
were  subdued,  the  National  Guard  was  reorganized,  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed. 

The  constitution  of  179S,  framed  under  different  mfluences, 
cs'ablished  the  legislative  power  among  two  councils,  —  that  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  that  of  the  Ancients.  The  former  was  in- 
trusted  with  the  power  of  ori^nating  laws  ;  the  latter  bad  the  power 
to  reject  or  pass  them.  The  executive  power  was  mtrusted  to  five 
persons,  called  Directors,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  approved  by  that  of  the  Ancients.  Each 
mdividualwas  to  be  president  by  rotation  during  fiirco  months, 
and  a  new  director  was  to  be  chosen  cverv  year.     The  Dircctorv 
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had  tlie  entire  d  posal  ot  the  army,  the  finances,  fhe  appoinliiieni 
of  public  fu  c  o  are'j  and  the  Management  of  public  negotiations. 

But  tliere  were  found  po  verful  enemies  to  the  new  constitution. 
Paris  was  aga  n  ag  tated  Tl  e  National  Guard  took  part  with  tlio 
disaffected,  and  the  Convention,  threatened  and  perplexed,  sLm- 
moned  to  its  aid  a  body  of  five  thousand  regular  troops.  'Ine 
National  Guard  mustered  in  great  strength,  lo  the  number  of  tliirty 
thousand  men,  and  resolved  to  overawe  the  Convention,  which 
was  likened  to  the  Long  ParUament  io  the  times  of  Cromwell.  The 
Convention  intrusted  Barras  with  its  defence,  and  he  demanded, 
as  his  second  in  command,  a  young  officer  of  artillery  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  By  his  advice,  a 
powerful  train  of  artillery  was  brought  to  Paris  by  a  lieutenant 
called  Mural.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1795,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Tuileriea  resembled  aa  intrenched  camp.  The 
commander  of  the  Convention  then  waited  the  attack  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  action  soon  commenced.  Thirty  thousand  men 
surrounded  the  little  army  of  six  thousand,  who  defended  the  Con- 
vention and  the  cause  of  order  and  law.  Victory  inclined  to  the 
regular  troops,  who  had  the  assistance  of  artillery,  and,  above  all, 
who  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  intrepid  leader  —  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  The  insurgents  were  not  a  rabble,  but  the  (lower 
of  French  citizens ;  but  they  were  forced  to  yield  lo  superior 
military  skill,  and  the  reign  of  the  military  commenced. 

Thus  closed  what  is  technically  called  the  French  Revolution  ; 
(he  most  awfu!  political  hurricane  in  the  annals  of  modem  civil- 
ized nations.  It  closed,  nominally,  with  the  accession  of  the 
Directory  to  power,  but  really  with  the  accession  of  Napoleon ; 
for,  shortly  after,  his  victories  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Fre.nch  nation, 
and  astonished  the  whole  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  on  the  effects  of  this  great  Rev> 
Iiition,  since  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  us  to  fonn 
healthy  judgments.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  some 
of  the  actors  every  thing  that  is  vile  and  monstrous  in  human  nature. 
But  unmitigated  monsters  rarely  appear  on  earth.  The  same  men 
who  excite  our  detestation,  had  they  lived  in  quiet  times  might 
have  been  respected.  Even  Robespierre  might  have  retained  an 
boiiorabic  name  to  his  death,  \ts  an  upright  judge.    But  the  F'T.ch 
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mmd  was  deranged.  New  ideas  had  turned  the  braias  of  enlhu- 
siasls.  .  The  triumph  of  the  abstract  principles  of  justice  seemed 
more  desirable  than  the  preservation  of  human  life.  The  sense 
of  injury  and  wrong  was  loo  vivid  to  allow  heated  partisans  to 
make  allowances  for  the  common  infirmities  of  man.  The  enthu- 
siasts in  liberty  could  not  see  in  Louis  XVI.  any  thing  but  the  em- 
blem of  tyranny  in  the  worst  form.  They  fancied  that  they  coulJ 
regenerate  society  by  their  gospel  of  social  rights,  and  tliey  over- 
valued the  virtues  of  the  people.  But,  above  all,  they  over-esii- 
mated  themselves,  and  placed  too  light  a  value  on  the  imperishable 
principles  of  revealed  reUgion  ;  a  religion  which  enjoins  patience 
and  humility,  as  well  as  encourages  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  prog- 
ress. But  whatever  may  have  been  their  blunders  and  crimes, 
and  however  marked  the  providence  of  God  in  overruling  them 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  Europe,  still,  all  contemplative  men  be- 
hold in  the  itevokition  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Almighty,  in 
humiliating  a  proud  family  of  princes,  and  punishing  a  vain  and 
e  nobility  for  the  evils  they  had  inflicted  on  society. 


ItEFEBENOEa.  — Alison'sHistory  of  the  Prench  Revolution,  marked  by 
Ilia  English  prejudices,  heavy  in  style,  and  inaccurate  in  many  of  liis  facta, 
yet  lofty,  temperate,  and  profound.  Thiera's  History  is  more  lively,  and 
tokea  different  views.  Curlyle's  work  ia  extremely  able,  but  the  most 
difficult  to  read  of  all  his  wocka,  in  consequence  of  his  affected  and 
nborainablo  style.  I^niartine'B  History  of  the  Girondists  is  sentimental, 
Ijut  pleasing  and  inBtructiTC.  Mignet'a  History  is  also  a  standard.  I:acte- 
telle'a  Histoire  de  Fmnee,  and  H  .e  Mcmoira  of  Mirabeau,  Necker,  and  Robes- 
pierre should  be  read.  Carlyle's  Essays  on  Mirabeau  and  Danton  ara 
extremely  able.  Burke's  Reftectiona  should  be  read  by  aU  who  wish  to 
have  the  most  vivid  conception  of  the  horrors  of  the  awful  event  vrhich  he 
d'ipiecated.  The  Amiual  Register  should,  he  consulted.  For  a  general 
list  of  authors  who  hft^p  written  on  this  period,  see  Alison's  index  of 
writers,  prefixed  to  his  gtcat  work,  but  which  are 
mentioned  here. 
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Mk.  AiisoN  has  found  it  necessary  to  devote  ten  largo  octavo 
volumes  to  the  life  and  limes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  nor  can  the 
varied  events  connected  with  his  brilliant  career  be  satisfactorily 
described  in  fewer  volumes.  The  limits  of  this  k  11  h 
ever,  permit  a  notice  extending  beyond  a  few  p  g  \\  1  h 
even  among  those  for  whom  tbis  History  is  p 
will  be  satisfied  with  our  brief  review  ?  But  Ij 
to  very  great  events  can  be  made  ;  for  it  is  pr  p 
to  condense  the  life  of  the  greatest  actor  o  th 
tragedy  in  a  single  chapter.  And  yet  ther 
nearly  all  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  appears  Tl  1  ry  f 
war  is  ever  the  same  —  the  exhibition  of  exci   d  pas  f 

less  ambition,  of  dazzling  spectacles  of  strife    p      p        d        rj 
Pillage,  oppression,  misery,   crime,   despair,  ru  d  d     h — 

such  are  the  evils  necessarily  attendant  on  all  w  I 

war,  when  men  fight  for  their  homes,  for  thei     I  f     g 

ideas.     The  details  of  war  are  exciting,  bu    p      f  1      Vi 
most  powerfully  reminded  of  our  degeneracy     f  f 

of  the  Great  Destroyer,     The  "  Angel  Death       pp    rs  b  f 
in  grim  terrors,  punishing  men  for  crimes,     B  so 

awful,  and  attended  with  all  the  evils  of  whicl 
or  which  it  is  the  doom  of  man  lo  suffer,  j 
tecessarily  the  enemies  of  mankind.     They  h  ts 

of  the  Almighty  to  scourge  a  wicked  world,  b  f 

disaster  and   sufiering,   great  and   permane       bl  h 

Napoleon  is  contemplated  by  historians  in   b    1     1         1    hts 
Tlie  English  look  upon  him,  generally,  as  at     mb  p 

who  aimed  to  erect  a  universal  empire  upon  u       rst! 
Alexander,  a  Caisar,  an  Attila,  aCharles  XII.     The  Ficni-h  naUon 
regard  Jiim  almost  as  a  deity,  as  a  messenger  of  good,  as  a  great 
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.conqueror,  who  fought  for  light  and  freedom.  But  he  was  not  the 
worst  or  the  besL  of  warriors.  His  extraordinary  and  astonishing 
energies  were  called  into  exercises  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
limes  J  and  he,  taking  advantage  of  both  ideas  and  circumstances, 
attempted  to  rear  a  majestic  throne,  and  advance  the  glory  of  tlie 
country,  of  which  he  made  himself  the  absolute  ruler,  Hia 
nature  was  not  sanguinary,  or  cruel,  or  revengeful;  but  few  con- 
querors have  ever  committed  crimes  on  a  greater  scale,  or  were 
more  unscrupulous  in  using  any  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  to 
accomplish  a  great  end.  Napoleon  had  enlightened  views,  and 
wished  to  advance  the  reai  interests  of  the  French  nation,  but  not 
■mtil  he  hid  chmbed  to  the  summit  of  power,  and  realized  aH 
those  dreams  which  a  most  inordinate  ambition  had  excited.  He 
doubtle'^a  rescued  his  country  from  the  dangers  which  menaced  it 
from  foreign  mvasion ;  but  his  conquests  and  his  designs  led  to 
still  greater  combinations,  and  these,  demanding  for  their  support 
tlie  united  energies  of  Christendom,  deluged  the  world  with  blood. 
Napoleon,  to  an  eitraordinary  degree,  realized  the  objects  to  wiiich 
he  had  aspued,  but  these  were  not  long  enjoyed,  and  he  was 
hurled  from  his  throne  of  grandeur  and  of  victory,  to  impress  the 
world,  which  he  mocked  and  despised,  of  the  vaoity  of  military 
glory  and  the  dear-earned  trophies  of  the  battle  field.  No  man 
was  ever  permitted  by  Providence  to  accomplish  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  yet  never  mortal  had  more  admirers  than  he,  and  never 
wore  Hie  opinions  of  the  wise  more  divided  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  his  wars.  A  painful  and  sad  recital  may  be  made  of  the  deso- 
lations he  caused,  so  that  Alaric,  in  comparison,  would  seem  but  a, 
common  robber,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  a  glorious  eulogiura 
might  be  justly  made  of  the  many  benefits  he  conferred  upon 
mankind.  The  good  and  the  evil  are  ever  combmed  in  all  greai 
diaracters ;  but  the  evil  and  the  good  are  combined  m  him  in  such 
Tasl  proportions,  that  he  seems  either  a  monster  of  iniquity,  or  an 
oLject  of  endless  admiration.  There  are  some  characters  wiiich 
Jie  eye  of  the  mind  caa  survey  at  once,  as  the  natural  eye  can 
lake  in  the  proportions  of  a  small  hut  singular  edifice  ;  but  Napo 
!eon  was  a  genius  and  an  actor  of  such  wonderful  greatness  and 
majesty,  both  from  his  natural  talents  and  the  great  events  which 
lie  controlled,  that  he  rises  before  us,  when  we  contemplate  him. 
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like  some  vast  Dyraraid  or  some  majestic  cathedral,  which  the  eye 
can  survey  only  in  details.  Our  age  is  not  sufficiently  removeo 
from  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  we  are  too  near  the  object  of 
vision,  to  pronounce  upon  the  general  efFect  o[  his  characler,  and 
only  prejudiced  or  vain  persons  would  attempt  to  do  so.  He  muKt 
remain  for  generations  simply  an  object  of  awe,  of  wonder,  cf 
dread,  of  admiration,  of  hatred,  or  of  love. 

Nor  can  we  condense  the  events  of  his  life  any  more  than  wo 
can  analyze  his  character  and  motives.  We  do  not  yet  know 
their  relative  importance.  In  the  progress  of  ages,  some  of  them 
will  stand  out  more  beautiful  and  more  remarkable,  and  some  will 
be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Thousands  of  books  will  waste  away  as 
completely  as  if  they  were  burned,  like  the  Alexandrian  library ; 
and  a  future  age  may  know  no  more  of  the  details  of  Napoleon's 
battles  than  we  now  know  of  Alexander's  marches.  But  the  main 
facts  can  never  be  lost ;  something  will  remain,  enough  to  "  point 
a  mora!  or  adorn  a  talc."  The  object  of  all  historical  knowledge 
IS  moral  wisdom,  and  this  we  may  learn  from  narratives  as  brief 
as  the  stories  of  Joseph  and  Daniel,  or  the  accounts  which  Tacitus 
has  left  us  of  the  lives  of  the  Roman  tyrants. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  boril  in  Corsica,  the  15th  of  August, 
1769,  of  respectable  parents,  and  was  early  sent  to  a  royal  mili- 
tary school  at  Brienne.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  any  attain- 
ments, except  in  mathematics;  he  was  studious,  reserved,  and 
cold  ;  he  also  exhibited  an  inflexible  will,  the  great  distinguishing 
quality  of  his  mind.  At  tlie  age  of  fourteen,  m  view  of  superior 
attainments,  he  was  removed  to  the  military  school  at  Paris,  and, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  received  his  commission  as  second  lieuten- 
ant in  a  regiment  of  artillery. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Toulon,  one  of  the  arsenals  of 
France,  took  a  more  decided  part  in  favor  of  the  king  and  the 
constitution  than  either  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  and  invited  the 
support  of  the  English  and  Spanish  squadrons.  The  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  resolved  to  subdue  the  city ;  and  Bonaparte,  even 
al  that  time  a  brigadier- general,  with  the  commana  of  the  artillery 
at  the  siege,  recommended  a  course  which  led  to  the  capture  of 
I  It  at  important  place. 

For  his  distinguished  services  and  talents,  he  wa! 
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mc,  by  the  National  Convention,  when  that  body  was 
threatened  ana  overawed  by  the  rebellious  National  Guard.  He 
saved  the  state  and  defended  the  constitutional  authorities,  for 
which  service  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  great 
army  of  tlie  interior,  and  tlien  general- in-chief  in  the  place  of 
Barras.  who  found  his  new  office  as  director  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  a  general. 

The  other  directors  who  now  enjoyed  the  supreme  command 
were  Eeube!,  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  Le  Toumeur,  and  Camoi. 
Sieyes,  a  man  of  great  genius,  had  been  elected,  but  had  declined. 
Among  these  five  men,  Camot  was  the  only  man  of  genius,  and 
it  was  through  his  exertions  that  France,  under  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safely,  had  been  saved  from  the  torrent  of  invasion.  But 
Barras,  though  inferior  to  Camot  in  genius,  had  even  greater  influ- 
ence, and  it  was  through  his  favor  that  Bonaparte  received  his 
appointments.  That  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  should  have  the 
command  of  the  army  of  ihe  Interior,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  vic- 
tories which  subsequently  showed  that  his  elevation  was  not  the 
work  of  chance,  but  of  a  providential  hand. 

The  acknowledged  favorite  of  Barras  was  a  young  widow,  by 
birth  a  Creole  of  the  West  Indies,  whose  husband,  a  general  in 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Her  name  was  Josephine  Beauhamois  ;  and,  as  a  woman 
of  sense,  of  warm  affections,  and  of  rare  accomplishments,  she 
won  the  heart  of  Bonaparte,  and  was  married  to  him,  Rfarch  9. 
1796.  Her  dowry  \vas  the  command  of  the  anny  of  Italy,  which. 
through  her  influence,  the  young  general  received. 

Then  commenced  his  brilliant  military  career.  United  with 
Josephine,  whom  he  loved,  he  rose  in  rank  aijd  power. 

The  army  which  Bonaparte  commanded  was  composed  of  forty- 
two  thousand  men,  while  the  forces  of  the  Italian  states  numbered 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  and  could  with  ease  be  increastrt 
to  tliree  hundred  thousand.  But  Italian  soldiers  had  never  been 
able  to  contend  with  either  Austrian  or  French,  and  Bonaparte  fell 
sure  of  victory.  His  soldiers  were  young  men,  inured  to  danger 
and  toil ;  and  among  his  officers  were  Bertliier,  Massena,  Marmont 
Augereau,  Serrurier,  Joubert,  Lannes,  and  Murat.  They  were  noi 
then  all  generals,  but  they  became  afterwards  marshals  of  France, 
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The  campaign  of  1796,  in  Italy,  was  successful  beyond  prece- 
clent  in  the  history  of  war ;  and  the  hattles  of  Montenotte,  Millesi- 
mo,  and  Dego,  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  the  victories  at  Castiglionc,  Caldiero,  Areola,  Rivoll, 
and  Mantua,  extended  the  fame  of  Bonaparte  throughout  the  world. 
The  Austrian  armies  were  every  where  defeated,  and  Italy  was 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  the  French.  "  With  the  French  invasion 
commenced  tyranny  under  the  name  of  liberty,  rapine  Under  the 
name  of  generosity,  the  stripping  of  churches,  the  robbing  of  hos- 
pitals, the  levelling  of  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the  destroction 
of  the  cottages  of  the  poor ;  all  that  military  license  has  of  most 
terrible,  all  that  despotic  authority  has  of  most  oppressive," 

Wliile  Bonaparte  was  subduing  Italy,  tbe  French  under  Moreau 
were  contending,  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  Austrians  under  the  Arcti- 
duke  Charles.  Several  great  battles  were  fought,  and  masterly 
retreats  were  made,  but  without  decisive  results. 

It  is  surprising  that  England,  France,  and  the  other  contending 
powers,  were  able  at  this  time  to  commence  the  contest,  much 
more  so  to  continue  it  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  French 
Directory,  on  its  accession  to  power,  found  the  finances  jn  a  state  of 
inextricable  confusion.  Assignats  had  fallen  to  almost  nothing,and 
taxes  were  collected  with  such  difficulty,  that  there  were  arrears  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  francs.  The  armies  were 
destitute  and  ill  paid,  the  artillery  without  horses,  and  the  infantry  de- 
pressed by  suffering  and  defeat.  In  England,the  government  of  Pitt 
was  violently  assailed  for  carrying  on  a  war  against  a  country  which 
sought  simply  to  revolutionize  her  own  institutions,  and  which  all 
the  armies  of  Europe  had  thus  far  failed  to  subdue.  Mr.  F6x, 
and  others  in  the  opposition,  urged  the  folly  of  continuing  a  con- 
teat  which  had  already  added  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  to 
Ihe  national  debt,  and  at  a  time  when  French  armies  were  prepar- 
ing to  invade  Italy  ;  but  Pitt  argued  that  the  French  must  be  nearly 
exhausted  by  their  great  exertions,  and  would  soon  be  unable  to  con 
titiue  the  warfare.  The  nation,  generally,  took  this  latter  view  of 
die  case,  and  parliament  voted  immonse  supplies. 

The  year  1797  opened  gloomily  for  England.    The  French  had 
gained  immense  successes.     Bonaparte  had  subdued  Italy,  Hoche 
d  the  rebellion  in  La  Vendee,  Austria  was  preparing 
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lo  defend  her  last  barriers  in  the  passes  of  the  A!ps,  Iloll  nd  aa 
virtually  incorporated  with  Eepublican  France,  Sp-»  n  1  d  ilw) 
'oined  its  forces,  and  the  whole  continent  was  ariayel  aga  si 
Great  Britain.  England  had  interfered  in  a  contest  wl  cl  she 
was  not  concerned,  and  was  forced  to  reap  the  penalty  Ine 
funds  fell  from  ninety-eight  to  fifly-one,  and  petitions  for  a  cl  n  ce 
of  ministers  were  sent  to  the  king  from  aJmost  every  c  ty  of  no  e 
m  the  kingdom.  The  Bank  of  England  stopped  payment  in 
specie,  and  the  country  was  overburdened  by  taxation.  Never- 
theless, pai-Iiament  voted  new  supplies,  and  inade  immense  prepa- 
rations, especially  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  ships  of  the  line,  one  hundred  and  eighty  frigates,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  sloops,  were  nut  in  commission,  and 
sent  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Soon  after  occurred  the  memorable  mutiny  in  me  Eng.ish  fleet, 
which  produced  the  utmost  alarm ;  but  it  was  finally  suppressed 
by  tlie  vigorous  measures  which  the  government  adopted,  and  the 
happy  union  of  firmness  ajid  humanity,  justice  and  concession 
which  Mr.  Pitt  exercised.  The  mutiny  was  entirely  disconnected 
with  France,  and  resulted  from  the  real  grievances  which  existed 
in  the  navy  ^  grievances  which,  to  the  glory  of  Pitt,  were  candidly 
considered  &hd  promptly  redressed.  The  temporary  disgrace 
which  resulted  to  the  navy  by  this  mutiny  was  soon,  however, 
wiped  away  by  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  which  Admiral 
Jervis,  seconded  by  Nelson  and  CoUingwoodjwithiifteen  ships  of 
the  line  and  six  frigates,  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates.  This  important  naval  vic- 
tory delivered  England  from  all  fears  of  iovasion,  and  inspired 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  groaning  under  the  heavy 
taxes  which  the  war  mcreased.  Before  the  season  closed,  the 
Dutcli  fleet,  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  was 
defeated  by  an  English  one,  under  Admiml  Duncan,  consisting  ,.f 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  The  battles  of  Camjier- 
dowii  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  which  the  genius  of  Duncan  and 
Nelson  were  signally  exhibited,  were  among  the  most  important 
fought  at  sea  during  the  war,  and  difl'used  unexampled  joy  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  victors  were  all  rewarded.  Jervis  became 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  Admiral  Duncan  became  a  viscount,  and  Cfmrno- 
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dore  Nelson  became  a  baronet  Soon  after  the  bonfires  and 
lilumi nations  for  the^e  Mctoiies  were  ended,  Mi  Buike  died 
urging,  as  his  end  approached,  the  rnimstry  to  persevere  m  the 
great  struggle  to  whi(,h  the  nation  wis  committed 

While  the  Enghsh  were  \ictorious  on  the  water,  the  French 
cblained  new  tiiumphs  on  the  land  In  twentj  days  alter  tlie 
cpening  of  the  campaign  of  1797, Bonaparte  had  diuen  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  with  an  army  equal  to  his  own,  over  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  occupied  Carniola,  Carmthia,  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  the 
Italian  Tyro!,  while  a  force  of  forty  five  thousand  men,  flushed 
with  victory,  was  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  within 
fifty  leagues  of  Vienna  In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  as  Bonaparte 
as  PP       1^         h       p       d    by  h     Sn  f   1     Rl 
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vain.  Bonaparte  declared  war  against  Venice,  and  her  f<ill  soon 
after  resulted.  The  French  seized  all  the  treasure  they  could  fina, 
and  obliged  the  ruined  capital  to  furnish  heavy  contributions,  and 
surrender  its  choicest  works  of  art.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  con- 
queror established  himself  in  the  beautiful  chateau  of  Montebello 
near  Milan,  and  there  dictated  peace  to  the  assembled  ambassa- 
dors of  Germany,  Kome,  Genoa,  Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
the  Swiss  republic.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio  exhibited  botn 
the  strength  and  the  perfidy  of  Bonaparte,  especially  in  reference 
to  Venice,  which  was  disgracefully  despoiled  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Italian   wars.  '  Among  other  things,  the  splendid  bronza 
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horses,  which,  for  six  hundred  years,  had  stood  over  the  portico  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mark,  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Venetian  crusaders,  and  which  had  originally  been 
brought  from  Corinth  to  Rome  by  ancient  conquerors,  wero 
removed  to  Paris  to  decorate  the  Tuileries. 

Bonaparte's  journey  from  Italy  to  Paris,  after  Venice,  with  ia 
beautiful  provinces,  was  surrendered  to  Austria,  was  a  triumpha! 
procession.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  boundless ;  tlie 
public  curiosity  to  see  him  indescribable.  But  he  lived  in  a  quiet 
manner,  and  assumed  the  dress  of  a  member  of  the  Institute,  being 
lately  elected.  Great  fStes  were  given  to  his  honor,  and  his 
victories  were  magnified. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  repose  or  adulation.  His  ambitious 
soul  panted  for  new  conquests,  and  he  conceived  the  scheme  of 
his  Egyptian  invasion,  veiled  indeed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  a  pretended  attack  on  England  herself.  He  was  investerl, 
with  great  pomp,  by  the  Directory,  with  the  command  of  the  army 
of  England,  but  easily  induced  the  government  to  sanction  the 
invasion  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  probable  that  Bonaparte  seriously 
contemplated  the  conquest  of  England,  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  and  recruiting  his  army,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  land- 
ing his  forces.  He  probably  designed  to  divert  the  attention  of  die 
English  from  his  projected  enterprise. 

When  all  was  ready,  Bonaparte  (9th  May)  embarked  at  Toulon 
in  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  seventy- 
two  brigs,  and  four  hundred  transports,  containing  thirty-six  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  ten  thousand  sailors.  He  was  joined  by 
reenforcemcnts  at  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  Civita  Castellana,  and  on  the 
lOth  of  June  arrived  at  Malta,  which  capitulated  without  firing  a 
Bhot ;  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  succeeded  in  escaping  the  squadrut: 
of  Nelson,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  reached  Alexandria.  He  wiw 
Tigorously  opposed  by  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  the  actual  rulers 
of  the  country,  but  advanced  in  spite  of  them  lo  Cairo,  and  marched 
■long  the  banks  cf  the  Nile.  N^r  the  Pyramids,  a  great  bdttk 
too.!  place,  and  the  Mamelukes  were  signally  defeated,  and  the  fate 
of  Egypt  was  sealed. 

But  Nelson  got  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  movements,  and 
resolved  to  "  gain  a  peerage,  or  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey-'' 
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Then  succeeded  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  the  victory  «f  Nelson  , 
fine  of  the  most  braiiant  but  bloody  actions  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfare.  Nelson  was  wounded,  but  gained  a  peerage  and  magniii- 
cent  presents.  The  battle  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  French 
army,  and  made  the  conquest  of  Egypt  useless.  Bonaparte  found 
his  army  e.xiled,  and  himself  destined  to  hopeless  struggles  with 
Oriental  powers.  But  he  made  gigantic  efforts,  in  order  to 
aecuie  the  means  of  support,  to  prosecute  scientific  researches, 
and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country.  He  crossed  the 
desert  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia,  with  his  army,  which 
did  no!  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men,  invaded  Syria,  stormed 
Jafia,  massacred  its  garrison,  since  he  could  not  afford  to  support 
the  prisoners,  —  a  most  barbarous  measure,  and  not  to  be  excused 
even  m  view  of  the  policy  of  the  act, — and  then  advanced  to 
Acre.  Its  memorable  siege  In  the  lime  of  the  Crusades  should 
have  deterred  Bonaparte  from  the  attempt  to  subdue  it  with  his 
little  army  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  But  he  made  the 
attack.  The  fortress,  succored  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  successfully 
resisted  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  His  discomfited  army 
retreated  to  Egypt,  and  suffered  all  \}\e  accumulated  miserie.s 
ft'hich  fatigue,  heat,  thirst,  plague,  and  famine  could  inflict 
He,  however,  amidst  all  these  calamities,  added  to  discontents 
imong  the  troops,  won  the  great  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  immedt- 
itely  after,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
;«tumed  to  Alexandria,  and  secretly  set  sail  for  France,  accom- 
panied by  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Marmont,  and  other  generals. 
He  succeeded  in  escaping  the  English  cruisers,  and,  on  tlie  8th 
of  October,  1799,  landed  in  France. 

Bonaparte,  had  he  not  been  arrested  at  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  probably  would  have  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  established 
an  Oriental  empire ;  but  such  a  conquest  would  not  have  boon 
permanent.  More  brilliant  victories  were  in  reserve  for  him  iban 
conquering  troops  of  half- civilized  Turks  and  Arabs. 

During  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  the  French  Ditec- 
lory  became  unpopular,  and  the  national  finances  more  embar- 
rassed  than  ever.  But  Switzerland  was  invaded  and  conquered  • 
an  outrage  which  showed  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  government 
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more  than  anj  previous  altack  which  it  had  made  on  tho  liberliei? 
of  Europe.  The  Papal  States  were  next  seized,  the  \ciierdble 
pontiff  was  suhjecteil  to  cruel  indignities,  and  the  treasures  and 
monuments  of  Rome  were  again  despoiled.  "  The  Vatican  was 
eUipped  to  its  naked  walls,  and  the  immortal  fresuoes  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  alone  remained  in  solitary  beauty  amidst  the 
general  d^ation."  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  driven  fiurti  hs 
dominions,  and  Naples  yielded  to  the  tricolored  flag.  Immense 
military  contributions  were  levied  in  all  these  unfortunate  slates, 
and  all  that  was  beautiful  in  art  was  transported  to  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time,  ihe  spirits  of  the  English  were  revived  by  the 
victories  of  Nelson,  and  greater  preparations  tlian  ever  were  made 
to  resist  the  general,  who  now  plainly  aimed  at  the  conquest  of 
Europe.  England,  Austria,  and  Russia  combined  against  France 
and  her  armies  met  with  reverses  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  Su 
waiTow,  with  a  large  army  of  Russians  united  with  Austrians 
gained  considerable  success,  and  General  Moreau  was  obliged  to 
-etreat  before  him,  Serrurier  surrendered  with  seven  thousand 
men,  and  Suwarrow  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  with  sixty  thousano 
troops.  Turin  shared  the  fate  of  Milan,  and  Piedmont  and  Lorn- 
bardy  were  overrun  by  the  allies.  The  republicans  were  expelled 
from  Naples.  Mintua  fell,  and  Suwarrow  marched  with  his  con 
quering  legions  inio  Switzerland. 

These  disasters  happened  while  Bonaparte  was  n  Egyj  t  and 
his  return  to  France  was  hailed  with  un  versal  joy  H  &  v  ctories 
in.  Egypt  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  a  ost  en  hus  at.  c  reception, 
and  for  his  assumption  of  the  sovere  gn  70  vtr  All  the  „e  erals 
then  in  Paris  paid  their  court  to  him,  and  his  saloon,  in  his  bumble 
dwelling  in  the  Rue  Chanterelne,  resembled  the  court  of  a  mon- 
arch, Lannes,  Murat,  Berthier,  Jourdan,  Augereau,  Macdonald, 
Boumonville,  Leclerc,  Lefebvre,sndMannont,  afterwards  so  illus 
trious  as  the  marshals  of  the  emperor,  offered  him  the  miliian 
dictatorship,  while  Si^ycs,  Talleyrand,  and  Regnier,  the  grt'al 
civil  leaders,  concurred  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Ho 
himself  withdrew  from  the  gaze  of  the  people,  affected  great 
simplicity,  and  associated  chiefly  with  men  disllu^ished  for 
literary  and  scientific  attainments.  But  he  secretly  intrigued  with 
Sieycs  and  with  his  generals.  Three  of  the  Directory  sent  in 
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llieir  resignations,  and  Napoleon  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
under  the  tiile  of  First  Consul,  and  was  associated  with  Si^yes 
and  Roger  Ducos.  The  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
resisted,  but  tije  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  powerless  before 
the  bayonets  of  the  military.  A  new  revolution  was  effected,  and 
despotic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  military  chieftain  commenced. 
Ele,  however,  signalized  himself  by  the  clemency  he  showed  in 
the  moment  of  viptory,  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  even  in 
the  government  of  a  military  despot,  triumphed  over  the  principles 
of  cruelty^  Bonaparte  chose  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. Talleyrand  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Fouche 
retained  his  portfolio  of  police,  and  the  celebrated  La  Place  was 
made  minister  of  the  interior.  On  the  24lh  of  December,  1799. 
the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed ;  and,  shortly  after,  Sieyes 
and  Roger  Ducos  withdrew  from  the  consulate,  ■and  gave  place  to 
Cambacercs  and  Lebrun,  who  were  in  the  interests  of  Napoleon. 

The  first  step  of  the  first  consul  was  to  offer  peace  to  Great 
Britain;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  couched  in  his  peculiar 
style  of  mock  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
peace  as  the  first  necessity  and  truest  glory  of  nations '  Lord 
Grenville,  mmister  of  foreign  affairs,  replied  in  a  long  letter,  in 
which  he  laid  upon  France  the  blame  of  the  war,  in  consequence 
of  her  revolutionary  principles  and  aggressive  spirit,  and  refused 
to  make  peace  while  the  causes  of  difficulty  remained ,  in  other 
words,  until  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored  The  Commons 
supported  the  government  by  a  large  maiorily,  and  ail  parties 
prepared  for  a  still  more  desperate  conflict  Napoleon  was  obliged 
to  fight,  and  probably  desired  to  fight,  fc-Iing  that  his  power  and 
the  greatness  of  his  country  would  depend  upon  the  victones  he 
might  gain;  that  so  long  as  the  eelat  of  hi'-  government  con- 
tinued, his  government  would  be  strong  Mr  Pitt  was  probably 
right  in  his  opinion  that  no  peace  could  be  lasting  with  a  revolu- 
tionary power,  and  that  every  successive  peace  would  only  pave 
the  way  for  fresh  aggressions.  Bonaparte  could  only  fulfil  what  he 
called  his  destiny,  by  continual  agitation ;  and  this  was  well  under- 
Btood  by  himself  and  by  his  enemies.  The  contest  had  become 
one  of  life  and  death;  and  both  parties  resolved  that  no  peace 
should  be  made  until  one  or  the  other  was  effectually  conr|iiered 
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The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain,  at  ihe  commenceruent  of  the 
vear  ■  1800,  amounted  to  ooe  hundred  and  skty-eigfit  thousand 
mep  exclusivs  of  eighty  thousand  militia,  while  one  hundred  and 
iwebiy  tjiousand  seamen  and  marines  were  voted.  The  ships  in 
commission  were  no  less  than  five  hundred,  including  one  hundred 
aod  twenty-four  of  the  line.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  renewed,  and  the  union  with  Ireland  effected.  The  various 
Geiman  states  made  still  greater  exertions,  and  agreed  to  raise  a 
continfiont  force  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  They  were 
greatly  assisted  in  this  measure  by  subsidies  from  Great  Britain. 
Austria,  alone,  had  in  the  field  at  this  time  a  force  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  half  of  whom  belonged  to  the  army  of  Italy  under 
Melas, 

To  make  head  against  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Austria, 
with  a  defeated  army,  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  a  disunited 
people,  was  the  difficult  task  of  Bonaparte.  His  first  object  was 
to  improve  the  finances ;  his  second,  to  tranquillize  La  Vendee  • 
his  third,  to  detach  Russia  from  the  allies ;  his  fourth,  to  raise 
armies  equal  to  the  crisis ;  and  ail  these  measures  he  rapidly 
accomplished.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
raised  by  conscriplion,  without  any  exemption  from  either  rank  ot 
fortune,  and  two  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  men  were  ready  lo 
e  hostilities.  The  first  consul  suppressed  the  liberty  of 
ress,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Tuileries,  and  established  the 
IS  and  ceremonial  of  a  court.  He  revoked  the  sentence  of 
t  on  illustrious  individuals,  established  a  secret  police, 
and  construcled  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  Germany,  and  General  Moreau  was 
successful  over  General  Kray  at  the  battles  of  Engen,  Moes- 
kirch,  and  Biberach.  General  Massena  fought  with  great  cour- 
age in  the  Maritime  Alps  but  was  obliged  fo  retreat  before 
superior  f:rces,  and  shut  h  mself  up  m  Genoa,  which  endured 
a  dreadful  aege  b  t  was  fi  ally  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
victor,  Melas,  then  set  out  to  neet  Bonaparte  himself,  who  was 
inva.ding  Italy,  a  d  had  just  effected  his  wonderful  passage  over 
the  Alps  hj  the  (_  re  t  St  Bernard,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
feats  in  the  annals  of  war ;  for  his  artillery  and  baggage  had  to  ho 
transported  over  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  passes  of  the 
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Alps.  The  passes  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  Mount  Cenis  were  also 
effecied  by  the  wmgs  of  the  army.  Tlie  first  action  was  at  Monte- 
bello,  which  ended  in  favor  of  the  French ;  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory  at  Marengo,  {June  14,) 
one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  during  the  war,  and  which 
was  attended  with  greater  results  than  perhaps  any  battle  that  had 
yet  occurred  in  modem  warfare.  Moreau  also  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden,  and  Macdonald  per" 
formed  great  exploits  amid  the  mountains  of  ihe  Italian  Tyrol. 
The  treaty  of  Luneville,  (February  9,  1801,)  jn  consequence  of 
the  victorious  career  of  Bonaparte,  ceded  to  France  the  possession 
of  Belgium,  and  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Lombardy  was 
erected  into  an  independeht  state',  Venice  was  restored  to  Austria, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligu- 
nan  republics  was  guaranteed.  This  peace  excited  unboucdcd  joy 
at  Paris,  and  was  the  first  considerable  pause  in  the  continental  strife. 
Napoleon  returned  to  his  capital  to  reconstruct  society,  which  was 
entirely  disorganized.  It  was  his"  object  to  restore  the  institutions 
of  reli^on,  law,  commerce,  and  education.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  give  constitutional  freedom.  This  was  impracticable ;  fiut  he 
did  desire  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  One  night,  going  to 
the  theatre,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  explosion  of  an 
"  infernal  machine,"  He  attributed  the  design  of  assassination  to 
the  Jacobins,  and  forthwith  transported  one  hundred  and  thirty  of 
them,  more  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  judge.  He  was  determined  to 
break  up  that  obnoxious  party,  and  the  design  agamst  his  life 
furnished  the  pretence.  Shortly  after,  he  instituted  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  an  order  of  merit  which  was  designed  to  restore 
y  the  gradation  in  the  ranks  of  society.  He  was  violently 
1,  but  he  carried  his  measures  through  the  Counoil  of  Slate  ; 
and  this  institution,  which  at  length  numbered  two  thousand  per- 
sons, civil  and  military,  became  both  popular  and  useful.  He 
then  restored  ihe  external  institution  of  religion,  and  ten  arch- 
bishops and  fifty  bishops  administered  the  aSiiirs  of  the  Galliean 
Church.  The  restoration  of  the  Sunday,  with  its  customary 
observances,  was  hailed  by  the  peasantry  with  undisguised  delight, 
and  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  then  con- 
lempiated  the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  unalienated  national 
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property  to  the  original  proprietors,  but  was  forced  to  a'landon  the 
design.  A  general  amnesty,  yas  also  proclaimed  to  emigrants, 
by  which  one  hundred  thousand  people  returned,  not  to  enjoy  their 
possessions,  but  to  recover  a  part  of  them,  and  breathe  the  air  of 
their  native  land.  At  last,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  first 
consul  for  life,  and  seat  his  family  on  a  monarchical  throne.  lie- 
was  opposed  by  the  Council  of  State ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  three  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nme,  out  of  three  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
tJiousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  electors,  voted  for  his 
elevation. 

The  "Code  Napoleon"  then  occupied  his  attention,  indisputably 
the  greatest  monument  of  his  reign,  and  the  most  beneficial  event 
of  his  age.  All  classes  and  parties  have  praised  the  wisdom  of 
this  great  compilation,  which  produced  more  salutary  changes 
than  had  been  effected  by  all  the  early  revolutionists.  Amid  these 
great  undertakings  of  the  consul,  the  internal  prosperity  of  France 
was  constantly  increasing,  and  education,  art,  and  science  received 
an  immense  impulse.  Every  thing  seemed  to  smile  upon  Bona- 
parte, and  all  appeared  reconciled  to  the  great  power  which  he 
exercised. 

But  there  were  some  of  his  generals  who  were  attached  to 
republican  principles,  and  viewed  with  ill-suppressed  jealousy  the 
rapid  strides  he  was  making  to  imperial  power.  Moreau,  the 
victor  at  Hohenlinden,  was  at  the  head  of  these,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Fouche,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  ofiice  on  account 
of  the  immense  power  which  it  gave  him,  formed  a  conspiracy 
of  republicans  and  royalists  to  overturn  the  consular  throne.  But 
Fouch6  revealed  the  plot  to  Bonaparte,  who  restored  him  to  power, 
and  Generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  tlie  Duke  d'Enghien,  and 
other  illustrious  persons  were  arrested.  The  duke  himself  was 
innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  but  was  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of 
Bonaparte,  who  wished  to  remove  from  the  eyes  of  the  people 
this  illustrious  scion  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  only  member  of  it 
he  leared.  This  act  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable, 
and  therefor^  impolitic,  which  Bonaparte  ever  committed.  "  It  was 
worse  ttian  a  crime,"  said  Talleyrand ;  "  it  was  a  blunder."  His 
murder  again  lighted  the  flames  of  continental  war,  and  from  it 
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moy  bo  dated  the  commencement  of  that  train  of  events  whicli 
ullirrately  hurled  Napoleon  from  the  imperial  throne. 

That  possession  was  what  liis  heart  now  coveted,  and  be  there- 
fore seized  what  he  desired,  and  what  he  had  power  to  retain. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  Napoleon  wag  declared  Kmperor  of 
the  French,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electoral  volci 
of  France  confirmed  him  in  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Hugh 
Capet. 

His  first  step,  as  emperor,  waa  the  creation  of  eighteen  mai- 
sbals,  all  memorable  in  the  annala  of  military  glory — Berthier, 
Murat,  Monccy,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,'  Bemadotte,  Soult, 
Bnine,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  Besaieres,  Kellermann, 
Lefebvre,  Perignon,  and  Serrurier.  The  individual  lives  of  Hiese 
military  heroes  cannot  here  be  alluded  to. 

Early  in  the  year  1805,  Hie  great  powers  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Russia  entered  into  a  coalition  to  reduce  Franco  to  its  ancient 
limits,  and  humble  the  despot  who  had  usurped  the  throne.  Enor- 
mous preparations  ..were  made  by  all  the  belligerent  stales,  and 
four  hundred  thousand  men  were  furnished  by  the  allies  for  active 
iservice ;  a  force  not,  however,  much  larger  than  Napoleon  raised 
to  prosecute  his  scheme  of  universal  dominion. 

Among  other,  designs,  he  meditated  the  invasion  of  England 
itself,  and  assembled  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  most  splendid 
armies  wliich  had  been  collected  since  the  days  of  (he  Roman 
legions.  It  amounted  Jo  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  men 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand siS  hundred  and  fifty-four  horses.  Ample  transports  were 
provided  to  convey  this  immense  army  to  the  shores  of  England. 
But  the  English  government  took  corresponding  means  of  defence, 
having  fathomed  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  who  had  succeeded 
in  securing  the  cooperation  of  Spain.  This  great  design  of  Napo- 
leon was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  English,  and  the  number 
of  British  ships  which  defended  the  coasts  —  the  "  wooden  walls  " 
which  preserved  England  from  a  most  imminent  and  dreaded 
danger. 

Frustrated  in  the  attempt  to  invade  Greit  Britain,  Napoleor. 
instantly  conceived  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  and 
without  delay  gave  orders  for  the  march  of  his  different  armies  to 
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■ht  banks  of  tlie  Danube.  Tbe  army  of  England  on  the  shores 
of  the  Channel,  il  f  r  es  in  Holland  -ml  ll  e  troops  m  Hanover 
were  formed  mlo  seif,n  corps  under  the  co  inand  of  as  rnanv 
inarsha  a,  compi  „  allrgether  one  hindrcd  ant!  ninety  tl  ousand 
men,  while  the  t  oops  of  his  all  es  in  Il-»h  ind  Gi?rmany..amounlf  d 
to  nearly  seven  y  thouaand  more  E  ghtj  th  usand  new  con 
scripts  were  also  ii'^td  an!  all  of  thtse  were  dcsgned  for  lie 
approaching  confl  ct  « i  h  tl  e  Au'ilnans 

But  before  the  d  fferent  armies  could  meet  together  m  Germany 
NeLsoii  had  gain  d  the  great  an(i  ever  meinorablo  victorj  of  Tra{ 
algar,  (October  2^,)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  by  which  the  navai 
power  of  Franco  and  Spain  was  so  crippled  and  weakened,  thai 
England  remiuncd,  during  the  continuance  of  llie  war,  sovereign 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  transports  ol 
exultation  which  pervaded  the  British  empire  on  the  news  of  this 
great  naval  victory  —  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  wa'. 
And  all  that  national  gratitude  could  prompt  was  done  in  honor 
of  Nelson.  The  remains  of  ihe  fallen  victor  were  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  over  which  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected. 
His  brother,  wlio  inherited  his  title,  was  made  an  earl,  with  a.grani 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  an  estate  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Admiral  Collingwood,  the  second  in  command, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  a  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds 
yearly.  But  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  were ,  directed  to  the 
departed  hero,  and  countless  and  weeping  multitudes  followed  hini 
to  the  grave  ;  and  his  memory  has  ever  since. been  consecrated  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  regard  him,  and  with  justice, 
as  the  greatest  naval  commander  whom  any  nation  or  age  has 
produced. 

Early  in  October,  the  forces  of  Napoleon  were  marshalled 
on  the  plains  of  Germany,  and  the  Auslrians,  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  acted  on  the  defensive.  Napoleon  advanced 
rapidly  on  Vienna,  seized  the  bridge  which  led  from  it -to  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  passed  through  the  city,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Sclioenbrunn.  On  the  Isl  of 
December  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Ihe  mos'. 
glorious  of  eJI  Napoleon's  battles,  and  in  which  his  military  genius 
shone  with  the  greatest  lustre,  and  which  decided  the  campaign. 
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Negotutions  with  Auslria,  dictated  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  French  emperor,  were  soon  concluded  at  Presburg,  (27tli 
December,)  by  which  that  ancient  state  was  completely  humbled. 
The  dethronement  of  the  King  of  Naples  followed,  and  the  power 
of  Napoleon  was  consolidated  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  defeat  of  Austerlitz  was  a  great  blow  to  the  allied  powers, 
and  the  health  and  spirits  of  Pitt  sunk  under  the  disastrous  Intel 
ligence.  A  devouring  fever  seized  his  brain,  and  delirium 
quenched  the  fire  of  his  genius.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  (wilh  the  exclamation,  "  Alas, 
my  country ! "  after  having  nobty  guided  the  British  bark  in  the 
most  stormy  times  his  nation  had  witnessed  since  the  age  of 
Cromwell.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  died  in  debt,  after  having  the  control,  for  so  many  years, 
of  the  treasury  of  England.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survive  his 
more  illustrious  rival,  but  departed  from  the  scene  of  conflict  and 
of  glory  the  13ih  of  September. 

The  humiliation  of  Prussia  succeeded  that  of  Austria.  The 
battle  of  Jena,  the  14lh  of  October,  prostrated,  in  a  single  day,  the 
strength  of  tl  e  Prnss  an  monarcl  y  an  1  d  d  \  hat  the  united  armies 
of  Austr  a  Euss  n  ind  France  could  not  accomplish  by  the 
Se  en  \ears  War  Napoleon  followed  up  his  victories- by  bold 
a  d  dec  s  ve  measures  n  ested  Magdeburg  which  was  soon  aban- 
doned entered  Berl  n  m  tr  un  pi  and  lev  ed  enormous  contribu- 
tions on  tho  k  ngdon  to  1  e  amou  t  of  o  hundred  and  fifly-nine 
ml  ons  of  francs  I  less  than  ie\ea  eks,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  standards  four  tho  sajid  p  eces  of  cnnnon,  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pnso  era  were  taken  whie  onlyfifeen  thousand,  out  of 
one     inlrtd  ltd  l\cnlj  thousa  d  n  en.  iblc  to  follow  the 

standards  of  the  qonq  ered  k  ng  to  tl  e  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
V  ^  as  ell  as  despondency  no  \  «c  zed  all  the  nations  of 
L  r  pe  All  tl  e  coal  t  ons  wh  ch  had  bee  i  made  to  suppress  a 
■«  olulionary  s  ale  had  fa  Isd  and  the  p  oudeat  monarchs  of 
Chnstendom  were  suppliant  at  the  fe«t  of  Napoleon 

The  unfortunate  Frederic  William  sued  for  peace ;  but  such 
hard  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  haughtj  conqueror  at  Berlin, 
■.hat  the  King  of  Prussia  prepared  for  further  resistance,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were  coming  to  his  assistance 
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A.1  Berlin,  Napoleon  issued  his  celebrated  decrees  against  British 
commerce,  which,  however,  flourished  in  spite  of  them. 

Napoleon  then  advanced  into  Poland  to  meet  the  Russian  armies, 
and  at  Eyiau,  on  the  8th  of  Fehruary,  1807,  was  fought  a  bloody 
■battle,  in  which  fifty  thousand  men  perished.  It  was  indecisive, 
but  had  the  effect  of  checking  tlie  progress  of  the  French  armies. 
!!ut  Napoleon  ordered  new  conscriptions,  and  made  unusual  exer- 
tions, so  that  he  soon  had  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men 
between  the  Vistula  and  Memel.  New  siiccesses  attended  the 
French  armies,  which  resulted  in  a  peace  with  Russia,  at  Tilsit, 
on  the  river  Nicmen,  at  which  place  Napoleon  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
By  this  treaty,  (7th  July,)  Poland  was  erected  into  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, and  the  general  changes  which  Napoleon  had  made  in 
Europe  were  ratified  by  the  two  monarchs.  Soon  after.  Napo- 
leon, having  subdued  resistance  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
returned  to  his  capital.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  power,  but  on  an  elevation  so  high  that  his  head  became 
giddy.  Moreover,  his  elevation,  at  the  expense  of  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  to  say  nothing 
of  inferior  powers,  excited  the  envy  and  the  hatred  of  all  over 
whom  he  had  triumphed,  and  prepared  the  way  for  new  intrigues 
and  coalitions. 

Napoleon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  devoted  all  hia  eneigies  to 
(he  preservation  of  his  power  and  to  the  improvement  of  his 
country,  and  expected  of  his  numerous  subjects  the  most  implicit 
obodicnce  to  his  will.  He  looked  upon  himself  as.  having  received 
a  commission  from  Heaven  to  rule  and  to  reign  as  absolute  mon- 
arch of  a  vast  empire,  as  a  being  upon  whom  the  fate  of  Frame 
depended.  The  watchwords  "  liberty,"  "  equality,"  "-('raternity,'' 
"  the  public  welfare,"  were  heard  no  more,  and  gave  place  to  oth- 
ers which  equally  flattered  the  feelings  of  the  French  people 

"the  interests  of  the  empire,"  "the  splendor  of  the  imperial 
tlironc."  From  him  emanated  all  glory  and  pewer,  anJ  the  whole 
structure  of  the  state,  executive,  judicial,  and  Icgi-nlatii  e,  depended 
upon  his  will.  Freedom,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  was  succeeded 
by  glory,  and  the  icJat  of  victory  was  more  highly  prized  than  any 
fifitilious  liberty.   The  Code  Napoleon  rapidly  progressed  ;  school* 
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of  RTiencc  were  improved;  arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  re* 
vived.  Great  rnonuments  were  reared  to  gratify  the  national  prida 
and  perpetuate  the  glory  of  conquests.  The  dignity  of  the  imperial 
throne  was  splendidly  maintained,  and  the  utmost  duties  of  eti- 
quette were  observed.  He  encouraged  amusements,  festivities, 
Rndfeles ;  and  Talma,  the  actor,  as  well  as  arti'.ts  and  scbolais, 
leceived  his  personal  regard.  But  his  reforms  and  his  policy  had 
reference  chiefly  to  the  conversion  of  France  into  a  nation  of 
Boldiers,  and  his  sjslem  of  conscription  secured  him  vast  and 
disciphned  armies,  not  aaimated,  as  were  the  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  transformed  into  mechan- 
ical forces  The  time  was  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  military 
enthuwasm  of  his  veteran  soldiers,  when  it  was  to  be  proved 
that  the  throne  of  absolutism  is  better  sustained  by  love  than  by 
mechanism. 

Napoleon  had  already  elevated  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
Joseph,  to  the  thrones  of  Holland  and  Naples.  He  now  sought  to 
make  his  brother  Joseph  the  King  of  Spain.  He  availed  himself 
of  a  quarrel  between  King  Charles  and  his  son  ;  acted  as  media- 
tor, in  the  same  sense  that  Hastings  and  Clive  acted  as  mediators 
in  the  quarrels  of  Indian  princes ;  and  prepared  to  seize,  not  to 
humble,  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  monarchies  of  Europe. 

The  details  of  that  long  war  on  the  Spanish  peninsula,  which 
resulted  from  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  have  been  most  admirably  traced  by  Napier,  in  the  best 
military  history  that  has  been  written  in  modern  times.  The  great 
hero  of  that  war  was  Wellington ;  and,  though  he  fought  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages  and  against  superior  forces,  —  though 
unparalleled  sufferings  and  miseries  ensued  among  all  the  bel- 
ligerent forces, — still  he  succeeded  in  turning  the  tide  of  French 
conquest. ' 

Spain  did  not  fall  without  a  struggle.  The  Spanish  Junt&s 
ttdopted  all  the  means  of  defence  in  their  power ;  and  the 
immortal  defence  of  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  should 
have  taught  the  imperial  robber  that  the  Spanish  spirit,  though 
degenerate,  was  not  yet  extinguished. 

It  became  almost  the  universal  wish  of  the  English  to  afford  the 
Spaniards  every  possible  assistance  in  ihcir  honorable  struggle. 
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aiid  Sir  A-TlhoT  Wcllesley,  the  conqueror  of  the  A 
in  Portugal  in  August,  1808.  He  was  immediately  opposed  by 
Marshal  Junot.  Napoleon  could  not  be  spared  to  defend  in  person 
the  tlirone  of  his  brother,  but  hia  most  illustrious  marshals  were 
sent  into  the  field ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  battle  of  Corunna  was 
fought,  at  which  Sir  John  Moore,  one  of  the  bravest  of  generals, 
was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Long  and  disastrous  was  that  Peninsular  war.  Before  it  could 
be  closed,  Napoleon  was  called  to  make  new  exertions.  Austria 
had  again  declared  war,  and  the  forces  which  she  raised  were 
gigantic.  Rve  hundred  and  fifty  tiiousand  men,  in  different 
armies,  were  put  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Napoleon  advanced  against  him,  and  was  again  successful,  at 
Abensberg  and  at  Eckmuhl.  Again  he  occupied  Vienna ;  but 
its  fall  did  not  discourage  the  Austrians,  who,  soon  after,  were 
marshalled  against  the  French  at  Wagrom,  which  dreadful  battle 
made  Napoleon  once  more  ihe  conqueror  of  Austria.  On  the 
14th  of  November,  1809,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after 
made  the  grand  mistake  of  his  life. 

He  resolved  to  divorce  Josephine,  whom  he  loved  and  respected ; 
a  woman  fully  worthy  of  his  love,  and  of  the  exalted  position  to 
which  she  was  raised.  But  she  had  no  children,  and  Napoleon 
wanted  an  heir  to  the  universal  empire  which  he  sought  to  erect 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  dream 
of  Charlemagne  and  of  Charles  V.  was  his,  also  —  the  revival  of 
the  great  Western  Empire.  Moreover,  Napoleon  sought  a  domes- 
tic alliance  with  the  proud  family  of  the  German  emperor.  He 
sought,  by  this,  to  gratify  his  pride  and  strengthen  his  throne.  He 
perliaps  also  contemplated,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  hia 
fatlier  and  ally,  the  easy  conquest  of  Russia.  Alexander  so  sup- 
posed. "  His  next  task,"  said  he,  "  will  be  to  drive  me  back  to 
my  forests." 

The  Empress  Josephine  heard  of  the  intentions  oi  Napoleon 
with  indescribable  anguish,  but  submitted  to  his  will ;  thus  sacri- 
ficing her  happiness  to  what  she  was  made  to  believe  would 
advance  the  welfare  of  her  country  and  the  interests  of  that 
heartless  conqueror  whom  she  nevertheless  loved  with  unparal- 
leled devotion.     On  the  11th  of  March,  1810,  the  espor.sala  of 
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Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  were  celebrated  at  Vienna,  the  per 
son  of  the  former  being  represented  by  his  favorite  Berlhier.  A 
few  days  afterwards  she  set  out  for  France  ;  and  her  marriage,  in 
a  domestic  point  of  view,  was  happy.  Josephine  had  the  advan- 
tage over  her  in  art  and  grace,  but  she  was  superior  m  the  eharma 
''of  Hitjiplicily  and  modesty.  "It  is  singular,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  that  the  artifieial  character  should  have  belonged  to  the 
daughter  of  a  West  Ind  a  p  n  e  tha  ,  marked  by  nature  and 
simplicity,  to  a  princess  of  1  e  p  oud      court  in  Europe," 

Meanwhile,  the  war  n  Span  s  prosecuted,  and  Napoleon 
was  master  of  its  riches  d  tios  po  rful  provinces.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  men  in  And  1  a  und  Soult ;  fifty  thousand  under 
Marmont,  in  Leon;  sixtj  lousa  d  iin\  r  Bessicres,  at  Valladolid 
and  Biscay ;  forty-five  1  ousand  unde  Maedonald,  at  Gerona,  to 
guard  Catalonia  ;  Ihirtj'  1  ousa  d  n  !e  Suchet,  tivenly  thousand 
under  Joseph  and  Jourdan,  fifteen  thousand  under  Eegoier,  besides 
many  more  thousand  troops  in  the  various  garrisons, —  in  all  over 
three  hundred  thousand  men, — held  Spain  in  military  subjection. 
Against  these  immense  forces,  marshalled  under  the  greatest  gen- 
erals of  France,  Spain  and  her  ^allies  eould  oppose  only  about 
ninety  thotisand  men,  for  the  most  part  iU  disciplined  and  equipped. 

The  vital  point  of  resistance  was  to  bo  found  shut  up  within  the 
walls  of  Cadiz,  which  made  a  successful  defence.  But  Tortosa, 
Tarragona,  Saguntum,  and  Valentia,  after  making  mo^t  desperate 
resistance,  fell.  But  Wellington  gained,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
great  battle  of  Albuera,  one  of  the  bloodiest  eier  fought,  and 
which  had  a  great  effect  m  raising  the  spirits  of  his  armj  and  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  tide  of  French  conquest  was  arrested,  and 
the  English  learned  from  their  enemies  those  arts  of  war  which 
had  hitherto  made  Napoleon  triumphant. 

In  the  next  campaign  of  1812,  new  successes  were  obtained  by 
Wellington,  and  against  almost  overwhelming  difficulties.  He 
renewed  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  carried  this  frontier  fortress, 
which  enabled  him  now  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  enter  the 
Spanish  territories.  The  fall  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  was  attended 
with  the  same  important  consequences.  Wellington  now  aimed 
to  reduce  the  French  force  on  the  Peninsula,  although  vastly  supe- 
rior to  his  own.     He  had  only  sixty  thousand  men ;  but,  with  'hii 
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force,  he  invaded  Spain,  defended  by  three  hundred  thousand, 
Salamanca  was  the  first  place  of  consequence  which  fell;  Mar- 
moot  was  totally  defeated.  Wellington  advanced  to  Madrid,  which 
he  entered  the  13lh  of  August,  amk  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the 
Spanish  population.  Soult  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
abandon  Andalusia,  and  hasten  to  meet  the  great  English  general, 
who  had  turned  the  tide  of  French  aggression.  Wellington  was 
compelled,  of  course,  to  retire  before  the  immense  forces  which 
were  marching  against  him,  and  fell  back  to  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  to  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  The  campaign,  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  successful  war,  and  the 
French  power  was  effectually  weakened,  if  it  was  not  destroyed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  succe^es.  Napoleon  prepared  for  his  disas- 
trous invasion  of  Russia  ;  the  most  gigantic  and  most  unfortunate 
expedition  in  the  whole  history  of  war. 

Napoleon  was  probably  induced  to  invade  Russia  in  order  t** 
keep  up  the  succession  of  victories.  He  felt  that,  to  be  secOre, 
he  must  advance  ;  that,  the  moment  he  sought  repose,  his  throne 
would  begin  to  totter ;  that  nothing  would  sustain  the  enthiisiasm  of 
his  countrymen  but  new  triumphs,  commensurate  with  his  greatness 
and  fame.  Some,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  the  undertaking, 
not  only  because  it  was  plainly  aggressive  and  unnecessary,  but 
because  it  was  impolitic.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  fight- 
ing in  Spam  to  establish  his  family  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  was  watching  his  course,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assailing  him  so  soon  as  he  should  meet  with  misfortunes. 

But  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  deterred  Napoleon  from  the 
ccmraission  of  a  gigantic  crime,  for  which  no  reasonable  apology 
could  be  given,  and  which  admits  of  no  palliation.  He  made, 
liowever,  a  fearful  mistake,  and  his  rapid  downfall  was  the  result. 
Providence  permitted  him  to  humble  the  powers  of  Europe,  but 
did  rot  design  that  he  should  be  permanently  aggrandized  by  theit 
misfortunes. 

The  forces  of  all  the  countries  he  had  subdued  were  marshalled 
with  the  French  in  (his  dreadful  expedifion,  and  nothing  but  enthii- 
siasm was  excited  in  all  the  dominions  of  tlie  empire.  The  anny 
of  invasion  amounted  to  above  five  hundred  thousand  men,  only 
two  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  native  French.     To  oppose 
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Ihis  enormous  force,  the  Russians  collected  about  three  hundred 
.liousaiid  men ;  but  Napoleon  felt  secure  of  victory 

On  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  he  reviewed  the  [jrincipal  corpi 
of  his  army,  collected  from  so  many  countries,  and  for  tlie  support 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  contribute.  On  the  24lh  of  Juno, 
he  and  his  hosts  crossed  the  river ;  and  never,  probably,  in  the 
Listorj-  of  man,  was  exhibited  a  more  splendid  and  imposing 
scene. 

The  Russians  retreated  as  the  allied  armies  advanced  ;  and,  on 
tho  28tb  of  June,  Napoleon  was  at  Wilna,  where  he  foolishly 
remained  seventeen  days  —  the  greatest  military  blunder  of  his 
life.  The  Emperor  Alexander  hastened  to  Moscow,  collected  his 
armaments,  and  issued  proclamations  to  hb  subjects,  which  excited 
ihem  to  tho  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  defend  their  altars 
and  their  firesides. 

Both  armies  app'roa^ed  Smolensko  about  the  I6lh  of  July,  and 
liiere  was  fought  the  first  great  battle  of  the  campaign.  The 
town  was  taken,  and  the  Russians  retreated  towards  Moscow, 
But  before  this  first  conflict  began,  a  considerable  part  of  the  army 
had  perished  from  sickness  and  fatigue.  At  Borodino,  another 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  wh'ich  more  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  than  in  any  battle  which  history  records.  Napoleon,  in 
this  battle,  did  not  exhibit  his  usual  sagacity  or  energy,  being, 
perhaps,  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  and  fatigue.  His  dispirited 
and  broken  army  continued  the  march  to  Moscow,  which  was 
reached  the  14th  oFfeeptember.  The  Sacred  City  of  tho  Russians 
was  abandoned  by  the  army,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  took  to  flight  Napoleon  had  scarcely  entered  the 
deserted  capital,  and  taken  quarters  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
ozars,  before  the  city  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  m  several  places ; 
and  even  t!ie  Kremlin  itself  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  the  Russians  would  have  burnt  their 
capital  ?  Such  an  event  surely  never  entered  into  a  Frenchman's 
head.  The  consternation  and  horrors  of  that  awful  conflagration 
can  never  be  described,  or  even  conceived.  Kllage  and  murder 
could  scarcely  aad  to  the  universal  wretchedness.  Execration, 
indignation,  and  vengeance  filled  the  breasts  of  both  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered.     But  who  were  the  conquerors .'     Alas !  those 
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only,  who  witnessed  iho  complicated  miseries  and. awful  deslruc- 
Uon  of  the  retreating  army,  have  answered. 

The  retreat  w,as  the  saddest  tragedy  ever  acted  by  man,  bat 
rendered  inevitable  after  the  burning  of  Moscow,  for  Napoleon 
could  not  have  advanced  to  St.  Petersburg.  For  some  time,  he 
[ingered  in  tiie  vicmity  of  Moscow,  hoping  for  the  submission  of 
Russia.  Alexander  was  too  wise  to  treat  for  peace,  and  Napoleon 
and  his  diminished  army,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoil  of 
Moscow,  commenced  his  retreat,  in  a  hostile  and  desolate  country, 
harassed  by  the  increasing  troops  of  the  enemy.  Soon,  however, 
heavy  frosts  commenced,  unusual  even  in  Russia,  and  the  roads 
were  strewed  by  thousands  who  perished  from  fatigue  ^od  cold. 
The  retreat  became  a  rout;  for  order,  amid  general  destruction  and 
despair,  could  no  longer  be  preserved  The  Cossacks,  too,  hung 
upon  the  rear  of  the  retreaUng  armj  and  cut  off  thousands  whom 
the  elements  had  -pared  In  less  than  a  week,  thirty  thousand 
horses  died,  and  the  famished  troops  preyed  upon  their  remains. 
The  efforts  of  Napoleon  proved  in  vam  to  procure  provisions  for  the 
men,  or  forage  for  the  hoi^es.  Disasters  thickened,  and  all  aban- 
doned themselves  to  despair.  Of  all  the  awful  scenes  which 
appalled  the  heart,  the  passage  of  ihe  Beresina  was  the  most 
dreadful.  When  the  ice  was  dissolved  in  the  following  spring, 
twelve  thousand  dead  bodies  were  found  upon  the  shore.  The 
shattered  remnants  of  the  Grand  Army,  after  unparalleled  suffer- 
ing, at  length  reached  the  bank  of  the  Niemen.  Not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  of  the  vast  host  with  which  Napoleon  passed 
Smolensko  left  the  Russian  territory.  Their  course  might  be 
traced  by  the  bones  which  afterwards  whitened  the  soil.  But 
before  the  Polish  territories  were  reached.  Napoleon  had  deserted 
his  army,  and  bore  to  Paris  himself  the  first  intelligence  of  his 
great  disaster.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  hia 
troops  had  died  in  battle,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
had  died  of  cold,  fatigue  and  famine.  Only  eighty  thousand  had 
escaped,  of  whom  twenty-five  thousand  were  Austrians  and 
eighteen  thousand  were  Prussians,  The  annals  of  the  world 
furnish  no  example  of  so  complete  an  overthrow  of  so  vast  nJi 
armament,  or  so  terrible  a  retrib\}tion  to  a  vain -glorious  nation. 
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T])ig  calamity  proved  the  chief  cause  of  Napoleon's  overthrow 
Had  he  retained  his  forces  to  fight  on  the  defensive,  he  wculo 
have  been  too  strong  for  his  enemies ;  but,  hy  his  Eussian  cam- 
paign,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  veteran  troops,  and  the  veneration 
of  his  countrymen. 

His  failure  was  immediately  followed  hy  the  resurrection  of 
Germany,  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  threw  off  the  ignominioua 
yoke  he  had  imposed,  and  united  with  Russia  to  secure  their 
ancient  liberties.  The  enthusiasm  of  tlie  Prussians  was  unbounded, 
and  immense  preparations  were  made"  by  all  the  allied  powers  for 
a  new  campaign.  Napoleon  exerted  all  the  energies,  which  had 
ever  distinguished  him,  to  rally  his  exhausted  countrymen,  and  a 
large  numerical  force  was  again  raised.  But  the  troops  were 
chiefly  conscripts,  young  men,  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  which 
his  former  soldiers  sustained,  and  no  longer  inspired  with  their 
sentiments  and  ideas. 

The  campaign  of  1813  was  opened  in  Germany,  signalized 
hy  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  in  which  the  French  had 
the  advantage.  Saxony  still  remained  true  to  Napoleon,  and  he 
established  his  head-quarters  in  Dresden.  The  allies  retreated, 
but  only  to  prepare  for  more  vigorous  operations.  England  nobly 
assisted,  and  immense  supplies  were  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  distributed  immediately  through  Germany.  While 
these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  Spain, 
was  fought,  which  gave  a  death  blow  to  French  power  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  placed  Wellington  in  the  front  rank  of  generals. 
Napoleon  was  now  more  than  ever  compelled  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive,  which  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  the  French  character,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  the  Elbe  the  base  of  his  defensive  operations. 
His  armies,  along  this  line,  amounted  to  the  prodigious  number  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  Dresden,  the  head-quarters  of 
Napoleon,  presented  a  scene  of  unparalleled  gayetyand  splendor, 
of  licentiousness,  extravagance,  and  folly.  But  Napoleon  was 
opposed  by  equally  powerful  forces,  under  Marshal  Blucher,  the 
Prussian  general,  a  veteran  seventy  years  of  age,  and  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  commanded  the  Austrians.  But  these  im- 
mense  armies  composed  not  one  half  of  the  forces  arrayed  in 
desperate   antagonism.      Nine   hundred   thousand   men  in   arms 
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encircled  the  French  empire,  which  was  defended  by  seve'i  liiin- 
Jred  thousand. 

The  allied  forces  marched  upon  Dresden,  and  a  dreadful  batlle 
was  fought,  on  the  27th  of  August,  beneath  its  walls,  which  resulted 
m  the  retreat  of  the  allies,  and  in  the  death  of  General  Moreau, 
who  fought  against  his  old  commander.  But  Napoleon  was  una- 
ble to  remain  long  in  that  elegant  capital,  having  exhausted  hw 
provisions  and  forage,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  tlie  lath 
of  Oelober  was  fought  tho  celebrated  .battle  of  Leipsic,  in  whi';h 
a  greater  number  of  men  were  engaged  than  in  any  previous  bat- 
tle during  the  war,  or  probably  in  the  history  of  Europe — two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  against  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand. The  triumph  of  the  allies  was  complete.  Napoleoa  was 
overpowered  by  the  overwhelroing  coalition  of  his  enemies.  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  after  his  great  discomfiture,  but  to  retreat  to 
France,  and  place  the  kingdom  in  tlie  best  defence  in  his  power. 
Misfortunes  thickened  in  every  quarter;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  France  retained  but  a  few  fortresses  beyond  the  Rhine. 
The  contest  in  Germany  was  over,  and  French  domination  in  that 
country  was  at  an  end.  Out  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  only 
eighty  thousand  recrossed  the  Ehine.  So  great  were  the  conse 
ijuences  of  tho  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
was  exhibited  as  in  former  times,  but  which  availed  nothmg  against 
vastly  superior  forces.  A  grand  alliance  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  was  now  arrayed  against  Napoleon  —  from  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  shores  of  Archangel ;  from  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  10  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  the  mightiest  confedera- 
tion ever  known,  but  indispensably  necessary.  The  greamess  of 
Napoleon  is  seen  in  his  indomitable  will  in  resisting  this  confed- 
eration, when  his  allies  had  deserted  him,  and  when  his  own  sub- 
jects were  no  longer  inclined  to  rally  around  his  standard.  He 
Btill  held  out,  even  when  over  a  million  of  men,  from  the  dif- 
ferent slates  that  he  had  humbled,  were  rapidly  hemminu  him 
round  and  advancing  to  his  capital.  Only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  nominally  remained  to  defend  his  frontiers, 
while  his  real  effective  army  amounted  to  little  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  A  million  of  his  soldiers  m  eighteen  months  had 
I  where  was  he  to  look  for  recruits  ? 
44* 
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Oil  llie  31st  of  Decembe  1814  f  url  n  h  d  ed  and  seven 
years  after  the  Suevi,  Vandal     and  B        nd  a  sed  the  Khioe 

and  entered  without  oppoa  n  he  d  f  n  1  p  inces  of  Gaul, 
the  united  Prussians,  Aus    an     an  1  Euss  an  ssed  the  same 

river,  and  invaded  the  te  n  f   h    mod  n    C^sar.     They 

rapidly  advanced  towards  Pa  nd  N  p  n  n  forth  from  hia 
capital  to  meet  them.  His  cause,  however,  was  now  desperate  ; 
but  he  made  great  exertions,  and  displayed  consummate  abilities, 
80  that  the  forces  of  his  enemies  were  for  a  time  kept  at  bay. 
Battles  were  fought  and  won  by  both  sides,  without  decisive 
results.  Slowly,  but  surely,  t!ie  allied  armies  advanced,  and 
gradually  surrounded  him.  By  tiie  SOth  of  March,  they  were 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,;  and  Paris,  defenceless 
and  miserable,  surrendered  to  the  conquerors.  Tbey  now  refused 
to  treat  with  Napoleon,  who,  a  month  before,  at  the  conference  of 
Chatillon,  might  have  retained  his  throne,  if  he  had  consented  tc 
reign  over  the  territories  of  France  as  they  were  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Napoleon  retired  to  Fontainebleau ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  he  consented  1o  abdicate  the  throne  he  no  longer  could 
defend.  His  wife  returned  to  her  father's  protection,  and  nearly 
every  person  of  note  or  considemtion  abandoned  him.  On  the 
11th,  he  formally  abdicated,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  re- 
stored. He  himself  retired  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  but  was  allowed 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and  four  hundred  soldiers  as  his  body  guard.  His  farewell 
address  to  the  soldiers  of  his  old  guard,  at  Fontainebleau,  was  pa- 
tlietic  and  eloquent.  They  retained  their  attachment  amid  general 
desertion  and  baseness. 

Josephine  did  not  long  survive  the  fall  of  the  hero  she  had  loved, 
and  with  whose  fortunes  her  own  were  mysteriously  united.  She 
died  on  the  28th,  and  her  last  hours  were  soothed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  promised  to  take  her  childrec 
under  his  protection.  Of  all  the  great  monarchs  of  his  age. 
he  was  the  most  extensively  beloved  and  the  most  profoundly 
respected. 

The  allies  showed  great  magnanimity  and  moderation  after  their 
vic[ory.  The  monarchy  of  Franco  was  established  nearly  as  it 
was  before  the  Kc volution,  and  the  capital  was  not  rilled  pfanvcf 
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lis  monumenls,  curiosities,  or  treasures  —  not  eveo  of  ihose  which 
Napoleon  had  brought  from  Ilaly.  Nor  was  there  a  miUtary  con 
tribution  imposed  upon  the  people.  The  alUes  did  not  make  war 
to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  to  dethrone  a  monarch  who 
had  proved  himself  to  be  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  peace  of 
Riris  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  on  the  30th  of  April ;  and  Christen- 
dom, at  last,  indulged  the  hope  that  the  awful  conflict  had  ended. 
The  Revolution  and  its  offspring  Napoleon  were  apparently  sup- 
pressed, after  more  than  three  millions  of  men 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Franco  and  of  her  allies  alone. 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  all  c 
since  tho  commencement  of  the  contest,  twenty  years  before,  and 
its  close  excited  universal  joy.  In  England,  the  enthusiasm  was 
unparalleled,  and  not  easy  to  be  conceived.  The  nation,  in  its 
gratitude  to  Wellington,  voted  him  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  highest  military  triumphs.  It  also  conferred  rewards  and 
honors  on  his  principal  generals ;  for  his  successful  operations  in 
Spain  were  no  slight  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

But  scarcely  were  these  rejoicings  terminated,  before  Napoleon 
escaped  from  Elba,  and  again  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  impolitic  generosity  and  almost  inconceivable  rashness 
of  the  allies  had  enabled  Napoleon  to  carry  on  extensive  intrigues 
in  Paris,  and  to  collect  a  respectable  force  on  the  island  of  which 
he  was  constituted  the  sovereign ;  while  the  unpopularity  and  im- 
politic measures  of  the  restored  dynasty  singularly  favored  any 
scheme  which  Napoleon  might  have  formed.  The  disbanding  of 
an  immense  military  force,  the  humiliation  of  those  veterans  who 
atill  associated  with  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  the  glory  of  France, 
the  derangement  of  the  finances,  and  the  discontents  of  so  many 
people  thrown  out  of  employment,  naturally  prepared  tlie  way  for 
the  return  of  the  hero  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  he  gave  a  brilliant  ball  to  the  princi- 
pal iieople  of  the  island,  and  embarked  the  same  evening,  with 
^feven  hundred  troops,  to  regain  the  sceptre  .which  had  been 
wrested  from  him  only  hy  the  united  powers  of  Europe.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  his  vessels  cast  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan,  on 
ihe  coast  of  Provence ;  and  Napoleon  immediately  commenceJ 
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nis  march,  having  nnfurled  the  tricolored  flag.  As  he  anticipated 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  the  old  crj'  of  "  Vive  PEm- 
■pereur  "  saluted  his  ears. 

The  court  of  the  Bourbons  made  vigorous  preparations  of  resist, 
ance,  and  the  armies  of  France  were  intrusted  to  those  marshals 
who  owed  thsir  elevation  to  Napoleon.  Soult,  Ney,  Augereau, 
Ma.ssena,  Oui5inot,  all  protested  devotion  to  Louis  XVIll. ;  and 
Ney  promised  the  king  speedily  to  return  to  I^ris  with  Napoleon 
ill  an  iron  cage.  But  Ney  was  among  the  first  to  desert  the  cause 
of  law  and  legitimacy,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
emperor.  He  could  not  withstand  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of 
that  great  hero  for  whose  cause  he  had  so  long  fought.  The  de- 
fection of  the  whole  army  rapidly  followed.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  fly,  ftnd  NapoleoQ  took  possession  of  his  tlir  ne  am  d  the  ujw- 
vorsal  transports  of  the  jmpe  al  party  in  Prince 

The  intelligence  of  1  i-,  restorat  on  filled  E  irope  with  conatema 
don,  rage,  and  di^pporatment  and  greater  preparations  were 
made  than  ever  to  subdue  a  man  who  rcjpected  ne  ther  t  eaties  nor 
the  interests  of  his  cointrv  The  inparallelcd  sum  ol  one  hun 
dredand  ten  millions  of  pomds  steiling  was  decreed  bj  tie  Biitish 
senate  for  various  purposes  and  all  the  continental  powers  made 
proportionate  exertions  The  genius  of  Napoleon  ne  er  bhzed 
so  brightly  as  in  prepairg  f  r  hs  last  desperate  confi  ct  with 
united  Christendom  and  considenng  the  exha  ist  on  of  his  coun 
try,  the  forces  which  he  collected  Wi^re  astonishing  Before  the 
beginning  of  June,  two  hundrel  and  twenty  thousand  vetcrm  sol 
diers  were  completely  irtned  and  equipped  a  great  proof  of  the 
enthusiastic  ardor  which  the  people  felt  for  Napoleon  to  the  last 

The  Duke  of  Wellmgton  bid  c  ghtj  thousand  efTectne  men 
under  his  command,  and  Marshal  Blucl(,r  one  bundled  and  ten 
thousand.  These  forces  \s  ere  to  unite,  and  march  to  Pans  through 
Flanders.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Austrians  and  Russians  should 
invade  France  first,  by  Befort  and  Huningen,  in  order"  to  attract 
the  enemy's  principal  forces  to  that  quarter. 

Napoleon's  plan  was  to  collect  a!!  his  forces  into  one  mass,  and 
boldly  to  place  them  between  the  English  and  Prussians,  and 
attack  ihem  separately.  He  had  under  his  command  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  veteran  troops,  and  therefore,  not  unreason 
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ably,  expected  to  combat  successfully  the  one  liuncked  and 
ninety  thousand  of  the  enemy.  He  forgot,  however,  that  he  hail 
to  oppose  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

On  the  18th  of  June  was  performed  the  last  sad  act  of  the  great 
tragedy  which  had  for  twenty  years  convulsed  Europe  with  blood 
iind  teais.  All  fhe  combatants  on  that  eventful  day  understocd 
the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  importance  of  the  battle.  At 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  staked  his  last  throw  in  the  desperate  frame 
Jie  had  hazarded,  and  lost  h;  and  was  ruined,  irrevocably  and 
forever. 

Little  signified  his  rapid  flight,  his  attempt  to  defend  Paris,  or 
his  readiness  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  allied  powers 
again,  on  the  7th  of  July,  entered  Paris,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  lestored 

Napoleon  retired  to  Eochefort,  hopmg  to  escipe  his  enemies 
and  reach  Ameiica  It  was  unpos=  ble  He  then  resolved  to 
tnrow  himself  upon  the  generosity  ol  the  Enf,libh  He  was 
remoied  to  St.  Hcleni,  where  he  no  longer  stood  a  chance  to 
become  the  scourge  of  the  nation^  And  thi.ie,  oa  that  lonely 
i:,Uiid,  m  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  guirded  most  effectually  by 
h  s  enemies,  his  schemes  of  conquest  ended  He  supported  his 
hopeless  captiMtj  with  tolerable  equanimitj,  showing  no  igns  of 
lemorse  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted,  but  med  tatmg  profoundly 
ou  the  mistakes  he  had  committed,  and  conjcctunng  lamly  on  the 
course  he  might  ha\c  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  his  power. 

How  idle  were  all  his  conjectures  and  meditations !  His  fall 
was  decreed  in  the  councils  of  Heaven,  and  no  'mortal  strength 
could  have  prevented  his  overthrow.  His  mission  of  blood  was 
ended ;  and  his  nation,  after  its  hitter  humiliation,  was  again  to 
enjoy  repose.  But  he  did  not  live  m  vain.  He  lived  as  a  messen- 
ger of  divine  vengeance  to  chastise  the  objects  of  divine  indigna 
tioQ.  He  lived  to  show  to  the  world  what  a  splendid  prize  human 
energy  could  win  ;  and  yet  to  show  how  vain,  after  all,  was  mih 
tary  glory,  and  how  worthless  is  the  enjoyment  of  any  victory 
purchased  by  the  sufferings  of  mankmd.  He  lived  to  pomt  tha 
melancholy  moral,  that  war,  for  its  own  salce,  is  a  delusion,  a 
mockery,  and  a  snare,  and  that  the  greater  the  elevation  to  which 
unlawful   ambition  can    mise   a   man,  the   greater   will   be   hw 
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Bubsequenf  humiliation  ;  that  "  pnde  goelh  before  destruction,  and 
a  hauglity  spirit  before  a  fall." 

The  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  insisted  on  the  restoration  of 
the  works  of  art  which  Napoleon  had  pillaged.  "  The  bronzed 
horses,  brought  from  Corinth  to  Rome,  again  resumed  their  old 
station  in  the  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  ;  the  Transfiguration 
■ana  restored  to  thq  Vatican ;  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon  again 
adorned  St.  Peter's ;  the  Venus  was  enslnined  with  new  beauty 
at  Florence ;  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  was  replaced  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Antwerp,"  By  the  treaty  which  restored  peace  to 
Europe  for  a  generation,  the  old  dominions  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Spain,  Holland,' and  Italy  were  restored,  and  tlie  Bourbons 
agdn  reigned  over  the  ancient  provinces  of  France.  Popular 
liberty  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  entombed,  and  the  dreams 
of  revolutionists  were  unrealized  ;  but  sutTering  proved  a  beneficial 
ordeal,  and  prepared  tho  nations  of  Europe  to  appreciate,  more 
than  ever,  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  peace. 


Eesbrences.  — The  most  complete  work,  on  the  whole,  though  full  ot 
faults,  and  very  heavy  and  prosaic,  is  Alison's  History  of  the  French 
Eerolution.  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  was  too  hastily  written,  and  has  many 
mistakes.  No  English  author  has  done  full  justice  to  Napoleon.  Thiers'* 
IDstories  are  inviiluable.  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsula  TVar  ii 
masterly.  Wellington's  Despatches  arc  indispensable  only  to  a  student. 
Botta's  lEstory  of  Italy  under  NapoIe<m.  Dodslej'a  Annual  Register. 
Labaume'a  Russian  Campaign.  Southey'a  Pcninaulai  War.  Libome'i 
Waterloo  Campaign.  Southey'a  Life  of  Nelson.  Shecer'a  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt.  Moore's  Life  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  James's  Naval  History.  Memoirs  of  the  Duchcsa  d'Ahranlcs, 
Berthiet'a  Histoire  de  I'Eip^dition  d'Egypte.  Schloaser'a  Modern  History, 
The  above  works  are  the  most  accessible,  but  form  but  a  small  part  ol 
those  which  have  appeared  concerning  the  Ercneh  Revolution  and  the 
career  of  Napoleon.  For  a  complete  Ust  of  original  authorities,  see  the 
preface  of  Alison,  and  the  references  of  Thiers. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

EDEOPE  ON  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON, 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  liistoiy  of  the  c\\  ilizcd  worli? 
«mce  the  fall  of  Napoleon;  but  any  attempt  to  bring  within  the 
limits  of  a  history  like  this  a  notice  of  the  great  events  which 
have  happened  for  thirty-five  years,  would  be  impossible.  Ana 
even  a  notice  as  extended  as  that  which  has  been  presented  of  the 
events  of  three  hundred  years  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  all  minds. 
The  common  reader  is  familiar  with  the  transactions  of  the 
present  generation,  and  reflectioas  on  them  would  be  sure  to  excite 
the  prejudices  of  various  parties  and  sects.  A  chronological  table 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
is  all  that  can  bo  attempted.  The  author  contemplates  a  continu- 
ation of  this  History,  which  will  present  more  details,  collected 
from  original  authorities.  The  history  of  the  different  American 
States,  since  the  Eevolution ;  the  administration  of  the  various 
presidents;  the  lalo  war  with  Great  Britain;  the  Seminole  fend 
Mexican  wars;  the  important  questions  discussed  by  Congress;  the 
contemporary  history  of  Great  Britain  under  George  IV.,  William 
IV.,  and  Victoria ;  the  conquests  in  India  and  China  ;  the  agitations 
of  Ireland  ;  the  great  questions  of  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Education,  and  Free  Trade ;  the  French  wars  in  Africa ;  the  Turk- 
ish war ;  the  independence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  the  progress 
of  Russian  territorial  aggrandizement ;  the  fall  of  Poland :  the 
Spanish  rebellion ;  the  independence  of  the  South  American  states  5 
the  Dutch  and  Belgic  war;  the  two  last  French  revolutions ;  the 
great  progress  made  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  various  attempw 
in  different  nations  to  secure  liberty ;  —  these,  and  other  great  sub- 
jects, can  only  be  properly  discussed  in  a  separate  work,  and  even 
then  cannot  be  handled  by  any  one,  however  extraordinary  liis 
telents  or  attainments,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  grea" 
audacity,  which  only  the  wants  cf  the  public  can  excuse. 

In  concluding  the  present  History,  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
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Btale  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon  may  be,  pcrhajs, 
required. 

England  suffered  leas  than  any  other  of  the  great  powers  from 
the  French  Revolution.  A  great  burden  was,  indeed,  entailed  on 
future  generations ;  but  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  was  not 
felt  so  long  as  English  manufactures  were  purchased,  to  a  .great 
extent,  by  the  Continental  States.  Six  hunared  mdlioa  pounds 
were  added  to  the  national  debt;  but  England,  internally,  was 
never  more  flourishing  than  during  this  long  war  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  And  not  only  was  glory  shed  around  the  British  throne 
by  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  the  effectual  assist- 
ance which  England  rendered  to  the  continental  powers,  and  with- 
out which  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  have  been  subverted,  but, 
during  the  reign  of  George ~III.,  a  splendid  constellation  of  men  of 
genius,  in  literature  and  science,  illuminated  the  world.  Dr.  John- 
son made  moral  reflections  on  human  life  which  will  ever  instruct 
mankind ;  Burke  uttered  prophetic  oracles  which  even  his  age  was 
not  prepared  to  appreciate ;  and  his  rivals  thundered  in  the  senate 
with  an  eloquence  and  power  not  surpassed  by  the  orators  of 
antiquity  ;  Gibbon  wrote  a  history  which  such  men  as  Guizot  and 
Milman  pronounced  wonderful  both  for  art  and  learning ;  Hume, 
Eeid,  and  Stewart,  carried  metaphysical  inquiry  to  its  utmost  depth  ; 
Gray,  Burns,  Goldsmith,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth, 
were  not  unworthy  successors  of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  Adam  Smith 
called  into  existence  the  science  of  political  enonoimy,  and  nearly 
brought  it  to  perfection  in  a  single  lifetime  ;  Keynolds  and  West 
adorned  the  galleries  with  pictures  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
tlie  land  of  artists  ;  while  scholars,  too  numerous  to  mention,  aston- 
ished the  world  by  the  estenl  of  their  erudition ;  and  divines,  in 
language  which  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  or  Boasuel, 
ileclared  to  an  awakened  generation  the  duties  and  destinies  of 

France,  the  rival  of  England,  was  not  probably  permanently 
injured  by  the  Revolution ;  for,  if  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed, 
and  millions  of  property  were  swept  away,  still  important  civil 
and  social  privileges  were  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  odious  feudal  laws  and  customs  were  broken  forever.  All 
&ie  tilory  which  war  can  give,  was  obtained ;  and  France,  for 
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twenty  years,  was  feared  and  respected.  Popular  liberty  was  not 
secured ;  but  advances  were  made  towards  it,  and  great  moral 
irulhs  were  impressed  upon  the  nation,  —  to  be  again  disregarded, 
but  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  territorial  limits  of  France  were  not 
permanently  enlarged,  and  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  were  restored 
lo  the  original  rulers.  The  restoration  of  the  former  political 
system  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  Bourbon 
kings,  in  regaining  tlieir  throne,  again  possessed  all  that  their  an- 
cestors had  enjoyed  but  the  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  allied  powers  may  have  restored  despotism  and  le^tlmacy  for 
a  while  ;  tliey  could  not  eradicate  the  great  ideas  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  these  ivere  destined  once  more  to  overturn  their  thrones. 
The  reigns  of  Lotiis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
but  different  acts  of  the  long  tragedy  which  was  opened  by  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General,  and  which  is  not  probably 
closed  by  the  election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  lo  the  presidency 
of  the  French  republic.  The  ideas  which  animated  La  Fayette 
and  Moreau,  and  which  Robespierre  and  Napoleon  at  one  time 
professed,  still  live,  in  spite  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  all  the  streams  of  blood  which  flowed  at  Leipsic  and 
Waterloo.  Notwithstanding  the  suicidal  doctrines  of  Socialists 
and  of  the  various  schools  of  infidel  philosophers,  and  in  view  of 
all  the  evils  which  papal  despotism,  and  democratic  license,  and 
military  passions  have  inflicted,  and  will  continue  to  inflict,  still 
the  immortal  principles  of  liberty  are  safe  under  the  protection  of 
that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  advanced  the  nations  of  Europe 
from  the  barbarism  and  paganism  of  ancient  Teutonic  tribes. 

Germany  suffered  the  most,  and  apparently  reaped  the  least, 
from  the  storms  which  revolutionary  discussion  had  raised.  Aus- 
iria  and  Prussia  were  invaded,  pillaged,  and  humiliated.  Their 
cities  were  sacked,  their  fields  were  devastated,  and  the  blood  of 
their  sons  was  poured  out  like  water.  But  sacrifice  and  suffering 
deTeloped  extraordinary  virtues  and  energies,  united  tJie  varicua 
states,  and  gave  nationality  to  a  great  confederation.  The  struggles 
of  the  Germans  were  honorable  and  gigantic,  and  proved  to  the 
world  the  impossibility  of  the  conquest  of  states,  however  afflicted, 
when  they  are  resolved  to  defend  their  rights.  The  career  of 
Napoleon  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  a  universal  empire  in 
45        2K 
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Europe,  and  least  of  all,  an  empire  erected  over  the  prostrated 
ihroncs  and  discomiited  armies  of  Germany.  The  Germans 
learned  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  union,  and  proved  the 
strength  of  their  sincere  love  for  their  native  soil  and  their  vener- 
able institutions.  The  Germans,  though  poor  in  gold  and  silver, 
showed  that  they  were  rich  in  patriotic  ardor,  and  in  all  ihoso 
glorious  sentiments  which  ennoble  a  great  and  progressive  nation. 
Alter  twenty  "vears  contention,  and  mfinile  sacrifices  and  humilia- 
t  ona  tl  e  d  fferent  pnnces  of  Germany  recovered  their  anciem 
(  !  tor  a!  possesaions  and  were  sealed,  more  firmly  than  hefo'-p 
1  the  thrones  which  leg  timacy  had  consecrated. 

Absolute  monarci  y  w  as  restored  also  to  Spain  ;  but  the  imbecile 
I  uibons  the  tools  of  priests  and  courtiers,  revived  the  ancient 
prmciplcs  of  absolutism  and  bigotry,  without  any  of  those  virtues 
which  make  absolutism  respectable  or  bigotry  endurable.  But  in 
tie  breasts  of  Spinsh  pedsants  the  fires  of  liberty  burned,  which 
all  tbu  teiio-s  of  pnestly  rule,  and  all  the  evils  of  priestly  corrup- 
t  on  CO  lid  not  quench  They,  thus  far,  have  been  unfortunate  , 
but  no  person  who  has  studied  the  elements  of  the  Spanish  char- 
actei,  or  has  fa  th  in  the  providence  of  God,  can  doubt  that  the 
diy  of  del  vcranco  will  "sooner  or  later,  come,  unless  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  despair  of  iny  permanent  triumph  of  liberty  in  our 
dpgei  erate  world 

In  tie  northern  kn^Iomsof  Europe,  no  radical  change  took 
place  ,  and  Italy,  the  land  of  artists,  so  rich  in  splendid  recollec- 
tions, so  poor  in  all  those  blessings  which  we  are  taught  to  value, 
returned  to  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  to  the  rule  of  despotic 
priests.  Italy,  disunited,  abandoned,  and  enslaved,  has  made  gen- 
erous efibrts  to  secure  what  is  enjoyed  in  more  favored  nations, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  So  slow  is  the  progress  of  society !  so  hard 
are  the  struggles  to  which  man  is  doomed  !  so  long  continued  a  ro 
the  efforts  of  any  people  to  secure  important  privileges ! 

Greece  made,  however,  a  more  successful  effort,  and  the  fetters 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  were  shaken  off.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
loukeil,  with  its  accustomed  indifference,  on  the  struggles  of  the 
Christians,  and  took  no  active  part  in  tlie  war  until  absolutely 
forced.  But  it  looked  ivith  the  indifference  of  decrepit  age,  rather 
than   with  the  philosophical  calmness  of  mature  strength,  and 
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exerted  all  the  remaining  energies  it  possessed  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  state  in  the  vast  and  increasing  empire  of  the 
czars.  Russia,  of  ail  the  great  powers  whieh  embarked  in  the 
contest  to  which  we  have  alluded,  arose  the  strongest  from  defeat 
and  disaster.  The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  Russia  immedialely 
succeeded  tlie  fall  of  Napoleon. 

'J'he  spiritual  empire  of  the  Popes  was  again  restored,  aad  tlio 
Jesuits,  witli  new  powers  and  privileges,  were  sent  into  all  iho 
nations  of  the  earth  to  uphold  the  absolutism  of  their  great  hciid. 
Again  they  have  triumphed  when  their  cause  seemed  hopeless ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  predict  the  fall  of  their  empire.  So  long  as  iJic 
principle  of  Evil  shall  contend  with  the  principle  of  Good,  the 
popes  will  probably  rejoice  and  weep  at  alternate  victories  aod 
defeats. 

The  United  States  of  America  were  too  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  to  be  much  affected  by  the  fall  of  thrones.  More- 
over, it  was  against  the  wise  policy  of  the  government  to  interfere 
with  foreign  quarrels.  But  the  American  nation  beheld  the  conflict 
with  any  feelings  but  those  of  indifference,  and,  vviiile  its  enlightened, 
people  speculated  on  the  chances  of  war,  they  still  devoted  them- 
selves with  ardor  to  the  improvement  of  their  institutions,  to  agricul- 
ture, and  manufacturing  interests.  Merchants,  for  a  while,  made 
their  fortunes  by  being  the  masters  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,, 
and  the  nation  was  quietly  enriched.  The  wise  administrations  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  much  as  they  con- 
flicted, in  some  respects,  with  each  other,  resulted  in  the  growth 
of  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  the  arts;  while  insti- 
tutions of  literature  and  religion  took  a  deep  hold  of  the  affections 
of  the  people.  The  country  increased  and  spread  with  unparal- 
leled rapidity  on  all  sides,  and  the  prosperity  of  America  was  the 
envy  and  the  admiration  of  the  European  worid.  The  encroach- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  and  difUculties  which  had  never  been 
settled,  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  countries,  which,  though 
lamented  at  the  time,  is  now  viewed,  by  all  parties,  as  resulting  in 
the  ultimate  advancement  of  the  United  States  in  power  ana 
wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.  Great  ques- 
tions  coanected  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  unfonunatelv 
at  difTerent  times,  have  produced  acrimonious  feohngs  between 
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different  partisans ;  but  the  agitation  of  these  has  not  checked  ihn 
growth  of  American  institutions,  or  wealieEcd  those  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  mutual  love,  which,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  havs 
constituted  the  glorj'  and  defence  of  nations.  The  grcatneSB  of 
American  destinies  is  now  a  favorite  theme  with  popular  orators. 
Nor  is  it  a  vain  subject  of  speculation.  Oup-banner  of  Liberty 
will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  wave  over  all  the  fortresses  which 
may  be  erected  on  tlie  central  mountains  of  North  America,  or 
on  the  shores  of  its  far  distant  oceans ;  hut  all  national  aggran- 
dizement will  be  in  vain  without  regard  to  those  sacred  principles 
of  law,  religion,  and  morality,  for  which,  in  disaster  and  sorrow, 
both  Puritan  Settler  and  Revolutionary  Hero  contended.  The 
believer  in  Progress,  as  affected  by  influences  independent  of 
man,  as  coming  from  the  benevolent  Providence  which  thus  far 
has  shielded  us,  cannot  otherwise  than  hope  for  a  still  loftier 
national  elevation  than  has  been  yet  attmned,  wil^  all  the  aid  of 
circumstances,  and  all  the  energies  of  heroea. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE 


FALL    OF   NAPOLEON. 

1813.  — BatllB  of  Waterloo,  (Juno  18.)    Napoleon  embarts  for  St.  He- 
lena,  (August  7.)    Final  Treaty  at  Paris  between  the  Allied  Powera. 
(NoTombcr  20.)    Liauguiation  of  the  King  of  Holland.    First  Steaio 
Vessels  on  the  Thames. 
ISIS.  — Great  Agricultural  distress  in  Great  Britain.    Brazil  declftred  ■ 
Kingdom.    Consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  of  England  and  Iceland. 
Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  wjth  Prince  Leopold 
1317. —  Disorders  in  Spain.    Renewal  of  the  EJl  for  the   suipension  ot 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.    Inauguration  of  President  Monroe     Death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.    Death  of  Curran 
■818,  — Entire  Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Forces  from  France     Semmole 
War.     Great  Discussions  in  Parliament  on  the  Slave  Trade      Death 
of  Warren  Hastings,  of  Lord  Ellcnborongh,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Francii 
1319.  — Great  depression  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  m  Great  Britain 
Great  Eeform   meetings  in    Manchester,   Leeds,   and    other   lorgi. 
Towns.    Lord  John  Eussell's  Motion  for  a  Eefoxm  in  Ptrliament 
Organized  bands  of  robbers  in  &pam      Settlement  of  the  Pindam., 
War  in  India.    Assassination  of  Kot?ebne 
1 820.  —  Death  of  George  HI.,  (Januarj  23  )    Lord  BrouRham  a  Plm  of 
Popular  Education.    Proceedingi  agamst  Queen  Caroline     Ecbelhon 
in  Spain.     Trial  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett.     Election  of  Sir  Humphrcj 
Davy  as  President  of  the  Koj-al  Society.    Ministry  in  France  of  (hu 
Due  de  Eiehelieu.    Death  of  Grattan ;  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
1821.^^  Second  Inauguration  of  President  Monroe,    Revolution  in  Naples 
and  Piedmont,    Insurrections  in  Spain.    Independence  of  Colombni. 
and  fall  of  Spanish  Power  in  Mexico  and  Peru,     Disturhances  in 
Ireland.    War  in  the  Moteo.    Formal  occupation  of  the  Floridas  by 
the  United  States.    Extinction  of  the  Mamelukes,    Kcyolt  in  WaUn- 
chia  and  Moldavia,    Death  of  Queen  Caroline ;  of  Napoleon 
45* 
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1822.— Mr.  Canning's  BiU  for  the  admission  of  Catholic  Peers  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Disturbances  in  Ireland.  Sr  James  Maekintosli'g 
Motion  for  a  reform  of  Criiainal  Law.  Mr,  Canning  succeeds  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  (Lord  Castloreagh)  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Amherst  appointed  Governor- General  of  India. 
Fall  of  the  administration  of  the  Due  de  EJohclieTi.  Congress  of 
Vienna.  War  in  Greece.  Insurrection  of  the  Janizaries.  'Ihe  Per- 
sian War,  Settlement  of  the  Canadian  Boundary.  Suicide  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

1523.  — Great  Agricultural  Distress  in  Great  Ttritain.  Debates  on  Cath- 
olic Emancipation,  and  on  the  Slave  Trade.  French  Invasion  of 
Spain,  Captain  Franklin's  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Seas.  Death  oi 
Kua  VTI. 

1524.  —  General  Prosperity  in  England.  Capture  of  Ipsara  by  the  Turks- 
Visit  of  La  Fayette  to  the  United  States.  Leaders  of  the  Carbonari 
suppressed  in  Italy  by  the  Austrian  Government.  Repeal  of  duties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Burmese  War,  and  Capture  of 
Rangoon.  Censorship  of  the  Press  in  France.  Death  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
(September  16.) 

1825, —  Inauguration  of  President  Adams,  Independence  of  Brazil  ac- 
knowledged by  Portugal.  Coronation  of  Charles  X,  Siege  of  Mis- 
solonghi.  Inundations  in  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  (December  1.) 

:826.  —  Bolivar  chosen  President  of  Peru  for  Life,  Independence  of 
Hayti  acknowledged  by  France.  Riots  in  Lancashire.  Surrender 
of  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d'UUoa  to  the  Mexicans.  Great  Debates 
in  Parliament  on  the  Slave  Trade.  Death  of  Ex-President  Adama ; 
of  Jefl'erson.  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
827.  —  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  dissolution  of  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Canning  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  dies  four  months 
after ;  succeeded  by  Lord  Goderieh,  National  Guard  disbanded  in 
France,  Defeat  of  the  Greek  army  before  Athens.  Battlo  of  Nav- 
arino.  Foundation  of  the  University  of  London.  Death  of  the 
Duko  of  York ;  of  La  Place ;  of  Mitford,  the  Historian ;  of  Eich- 
hom ;  of  Peatalozzi ;  of  Beethoven ;  of  King  Frederic  Augustus  of 
Saxony, 

1S23,  —  Dissolution  of  Lord  Ooderich's  Ministry,  and  new  one  formed 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Repeal  of  the  Tost  and  Corporation  Acts,  Kew  Com  Law,  Riots 
in  Ireland,  Mr,  O'ConneU  represents  the  County  of  Clare.  New 
and  Liberal  ministry  In  France.  Final  departure  of  the  French 
Armies  from  Spain.  War  between  Naples  and  Tripoli,  War  between 
Eusfda  and  Turkey.    Independence  of  Greece.    Death  of  Ypsilanti. 

1129,  —  Inauguration  of  President  Jackson,  Passage  of  the  Catholio 
Emancipation  Bill,     New  and  Ultia-Royalist  ministry  in  France, 
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ur.dcr  Polignac.  Victories  of  Count  Diubitsch  agdnst  the  Turks. 
Surrender  of  Adriaaople.  Civil  War  in  Mexico.  Don  Migue] 
Bcknowledgea  aa  King  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  Burning  of  York 
Cathedral.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Civil 
War  in  Chili.    Death  of  Judge  Washington. 

■.fiau.  —  Great  discussions  in  Congress  on  the  Tariff.  Eeform  Agitatior3 
in  England.  Death  of  George  IV.,  (June  as.)  New  Whig  Ministry 
nnder  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Opening  of  the  Liverpool 
Railroad.  EevoIuOon  in  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  declared 
King.  Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French.  Belgium  erected  into  an  ii)- 
dependent  Kingdom.  Riots  and  Ineurrcctions  in  Germany.  Flotg  o'' 
the  Carlists  in  Spain.  Murder  of  Joseph  White.  Death  of  Pope  Lee 
Xll.;  of  the  King  of  Naples;  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Bad^i. 

IS31.  — Dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  at  WasMngton.  Great  discusatons  on 
the  Reform  BilL  Agitations  in  Ireland.  Leopold  made  King  of 
Rclgium.  Insurrection  in  Switzerland.  Revolution  in  Poland 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey.  Coronation  of 
William  IV.  Appearanoo  of  the  Cholera  in  England.  Its  great 
ravBgcs  on  the  Continent.  Death  of  Bolivar ;  of  Robert  Hall ;  of 
Mrs.  Siddona  ;  of  William  Roscoe  ;  of  James  Monroe. 

1832.  — Veto  of  Pre^dent  Jackson  of  the  Bill  ta  recharter  the  United 
States  Bank.  Discontents  in  South  Carolina,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tariff.  War  with  the  Indians.  Bristol  and  Bimiingham  Riots. 
Final  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in 
Brazil.  Death  of  Casimir  P^rier,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  who  is 
succeeded  by  Marshal  Soult.  Death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh ;  of  Spurzheim  ;  ofCuvier;  of  Goethe;  ofCham- 
poUionj  of  Adam  Clarke;  of  Andrew  Bell;  of  Anna  Maria  Porter ; 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  Catrollton. 

1S33.  — Second  Inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Clay's  Tariff 
BilL  President  Jackson's  war  with  the  United  States  Rank.  Re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Fortifications  of  Paris  commenced.  Santa  Anna  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  Bill  passed  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. Trial  of  Avery,  Death  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  of  Mr.  Wilher- 
force ;  of  Hannah  More ;  of  Cajpar  Hauser ;  of  Lord  Grenviile ;  of 
Dr.  Sehleiermacher. 
IB31.  — Discussions  on  the  Cora  Laws.  Destruction  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Change  of  Ministry  in  France.  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Donna  Maria  acknowledged  Queen  of  Portugal.  Opening  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  Reeignation  of  Earl  Grey,  sue 
ceeded  by  Lord  Melbourne,  who  is  again  shortly  succeeded  by  Sir 
KohertPeeL  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Death  of  LaFayette;  ofWilliam 
Wirt;  of  Dr.  Porter;  of  General  Huntingdon;  of  Coleridge;  of 
Eev.  Edward  Irving. 
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1S35. — New  Ministry  of  Yiscount  Melbourne.  French  expediUon  fcj 
Algi  s  Otho  made  King  of  Greece.  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Sp  n  r  markable  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Eevolt  in  Spain.  Greal 
t  in  N  w  York.  Death  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  of  Chirf 
J  ist  M  rshall ;  of  Nathan  Dane  ;  of  McCrio  ;  of  William  Cofc. 
b  tt 

•635  — "Settl  in  nt  of  the  disputes  between  Franco  and  the  Unitea 
'^t  I  Resignation  of  M.  Thiers,  who  is  succeeded,  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  France,  by  Count  M0I6.  Mihtary  operations  against  Abd-eU 
Kader.  Massacre  of  the  Carhst  Prisoners  at  Barcelona.  Isturita 
made  Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  Prince  Iiouis  Napoleon  attempts  an 
insurrection  at  Strasburg.  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  England. 
Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Marriages,  Passage  of  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Bill.  Agitations  in  Canada.  War  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico.  Burning  of  the  Patent  Office  at  VTasn- 
ington.  Death  of  Aaron  Burr ;  of  the  Abbfi  Sityes  ;  of  Lord  Stow- 
ell ;  of  Godwin. 

1837.  — Inauguration  of  President  Van  Euren.  Death  of  William  IV., 
(June  20.)  Insurrection  in  Canada.  Suspension  of  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  PhUadelphia,  and  by  the  banks 
in  New  York.  Acknowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  Texas. 
Treaty  with  the  Indians.  Great  failures  in  New  York.  Greal  Prot- 
estant Meeting  in  Dublm.  Change  of  Ministry  in  Spain.  Death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphns  IV.  of  Sweden ;  of  M.  de  Pradt ;  of  Abie! 
Holmes  ;  of  Dr.  Griffin  ;  of  Charles  Botta;  of  Lovejoy. 

1838.  —  "War  with  the  Seminoles.  General  Scott  takes  command  of  tho 
New  York  Mihtia  on  the  Frontiers.  Affair  of  the  Carohne.  Lord 
Durham  GoTemor-General  of  Canada.  Coronation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  Violence  of  Civil  War  hi  Spain. 
Circassian  War.  Rovalution  in  Peru  and  Boliyia.  Peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Great  Chartist  meetings  in  England.  Emanci- 
pation of  the  West  India  Negro  Apprenljcea.  Death  of  Lord  Eldon  : 
of  Talleyrand  ;  of  Noah  Worcester;  of  Dr.  Bowditch  ;  of  Zachary 
Macaulay. 

1839 — Disputes  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Resignation  of 
the  Melbourne  Ministry,  and  the  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  con- 
struct a  new  one.  Birmingham  Riots.  Chartist  Convention.  Resig- 
nation of  Count  M0I6,  who  is  succeeded,  as  I'rime  Minister,  by  Mar- 
shal Soult,  and  Guizot,  Capture  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d'TJlloa 
by  the  French.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and  Mexico,  Aff- 
glian  War.  War  between  Turkey  and  Mohammed  All.  Invasion 
of  Syria.  Death  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ;  of  Governor  Hayne  ;  of 
Dr.  Bancroft;  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer;  of  Zcrah  Colbum;  of 
Samuel  Ward 

Mil*  -—Marrlageof  Queen  Victoria.   Penny  Postage  in  England.   Affghan 
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War.  Difficulties  in  China  respecting  tho  Opium  Trade.  Blockade 
o£  Canton.  MiniBtr)'  of  M.  Thiers.  Arrival  of  Napoleon's  Remains 
fcom  St.  Helena,  Abdication  of  tte  King  of  Holland.  Continucii 
Civil  War  in  Spain.  Burning  of  the  Lexington.  Ministry  of  Kspar- 
tero.  Death  of  Frederic  William  IIL  of  Prussia ;  of  Lord  Camden  j 
of  Dr.  Olinthua  Gregory;  of  Blumenbaoll!  of  Dr.  Fallen;  of  Dr. 
Kirkland ;  of  John  LowoH ;  of  Judge  Mellen ;  of  Dr.  Emmona ;  of 
Prof.  Dam. 

ISll.  —  Inauguration  of  President  Harrison;  his  Death;  succeeded  hj 
John  Tyler.  Trial  of  McLeod.  Repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  Veto, 
by  the  President,  of  the  Bill  1«  establish  a  Bank,  Resignation  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry,  sueoeeded  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  War  in 
Scinde.  Espartero  sole  Regent  of  Spain.  Revolution  in  Mexico. 
Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  PortugaL  Death  of  Chantrey;  of  Dr.  Marsh;  of  Dr. 
Oliver ;  of  Dr.  Kiplcy ;  of  Blanco  'White ;  of  William  Ladd. 

1842.  — Great  Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Com  Laws.  New  Tariff  of 
Sir  Robert  Peei.  Affglian  War.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  EngUnd 
and  China.  Treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States  respect- 
ing the  North-eastern  Boundary  Question.  Chartist  Petitions,  In- 
come Tax.  Accident  on  the  Paria  and  Tersailles  Railroad.  Death 
of  the  Diike  of  Orleans;  ofLordHill;  of  Dr.  Channing  ;  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold ;  of  Jeremiah  Smith, 

lSi3. — Activity  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League,  Repeal  Agitation  in 
Ireland.  Monster  Meetings.  Establishment  of  tho  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland.  War  in  Scinde.  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory 
Bill,  Repudiation  of  State  Debts.  Death  of  Southey;  of  Dr. 
Ware ;  of  Allston ;  of  Legate ;  of  Dr.  Richards ;  of  Koah  Webster. 

18*4.  —  Com  Law  Agitations  in  Great  Britain.  Passive  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  Bill  i  of  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill.  State  Trials  in  Ireland. 
Opening  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victories  in 
India,  Louis  Philippe's  visit  to  England.  War  between  France  ana. 
Morocco.  Disturbances  on  the  Livingston  and  Eensselaer  Manors. 
Insurrection  in  Mexico.    Death  of  Sccretaiy  Upshur. 

1845.  —  Installation  of  President  Polk.  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  Great  Eire  in  New  York.  Municipal  disabilitifa  re- 
moved from  the  Jews  by  Parliament.  War  in  Algeria.  Abdication 
of  Don  Carlos.  Termination  of  the  War  in  Scinde.  Revolution  in 
Mexico.    War  in  the  Punjaub. 

1840,  —  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Battle  of  Monterey. 
New  Tariff  Bill.  Passage  of  the  Cora  Bill  in  England,  and  Eepca. 
of  Duties,  Free  Trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Settlement  oi 
the  Oregon  Questiotu  Distress  in  Ireland  by  th^  failura  of  the  Po- 
tato Crop.  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  succeeded  by  Lord  Joha 
Kuaacll.    Marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain;  and  of  her  aster,  tha 
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Infenta,  to  tho  Due  de  Mohtpensier.  Escapo  of  Princa  haaie  Naco- 
leon  from  Ham.  Death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVL,  and  elevation  of 
Pius  IX.    Death  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Ex-King  of  Hollana. 

1847. —Splendid  military  Buccessea  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor  in  Mex- 
ico. Fall  of  Mexico.  Eayftges  of  the  Potato  Disease.  A-^-ful  Dis- 
treas  in  Ireland.  Giuiot  succeeds  Soult  aa  President  of  tlio  Council. 
Frequent  changes  of  Ministry  in  Spain.  Civil  "War  in  SwitzerlanL 
Grant  of  a  Constitution  to  Prussia.  Liheral  Measures  of  Pius  IX, 
Death  of  tho  King  of  DenmBxk  ;  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  of  Silas  Wr^ht. 

1818,  —  French  Revolution,  and  Fall  of  Louia  Pliilippe.  Abdication  ol 
the  King  of  liavaria.  Tumults  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Eiota  m 
Eome.  Chartist  demonstrations  in  London.  Election  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  France.  General  fermentation  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Distress  of  Ireland.  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  Free  Soil 
Convention  in  Buffalo.  Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Election 
of  General  Taylor  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


PEIME    MINISTERS    OF    ENGLAND 
BINGE    THE    ACCESSION    OF    HENRY    Vi: 


1509.  Bishop  Fisher,  and   Earl  of 


1532.  Lord  Audley,  (Chancellor,) 
Archbishop  Cramner. 

1538.  Lord  Cromwell,  (Earl  of  Es- 
ses.) 

15(0  Diiko  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of 
Surrey,    and    Bishop    Gar- 

leil.  Lord  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Hertford. 

KINO    EDWARD  VI. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford,  contin- 


QUEEN    MAEY. 
1553.  Bishop  Gardiner. 

QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 
1553.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  Sir 
■WiiUam  Cecil,  (aflern-ardi 
Lord  Burleigh.) 
1561.  Earl  of  Leicester,  (a  favorita.) 
1588.  Earl  of  Essex. 
1601.  Lord  Buchhurst. 

JAMES    I. 
Lord    BuckhuTst,    (Earl    o£ 
Dorset.) 
160S.  Earls  of   Salisbury,   Suffolk, 
and  Northampton. 
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1612   SirRobertCEiT  (Earlof  Som-  ] 

ersef.) 
1616    Sir  George  VUliers  (Duke  of 

Buckingliam.; 

CHARLES   I, 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

1628.  Earl  of  Portland,  Archbialiop 

Laud. 
I6iC   Acolibisliop    Laud,    Earl   of 
Stittffoid,  Lord  CotHngton. 

1640.  Earl  of  Essex, 

1641.  Lord  Palklajid,  I>ord  Digby. 


CHARLES  II. 
166C.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
ieS7.  Dukes   of  Buckingham  and 

Lauderdsle. 
1667.  Lord  Aabley,  Lord  Arlington, 

Lord  Clifford. 

1673.  Lord  Ariiugton,  Lord  Ashley 

(Earl  of  ShRftesbury,)  and 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne. 

1674.  Sir  Thomas  Osbome. 

1677.  Earl  of  EsseK,  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  Marquia  of  Halifas, 
Sir  William  Temple. 

1682.  Dukeof Yorkandhisfriends. 

JAMES   II. 
ie?5.  EarU  of  Sunderland  andTyr- 
connell.  Lord  Jeffreys. 

1687.  Lord  Jeffreys,  Lord  Arundel, 

Earl  of  Middleton. 

WILLIAM  III. 

1688.  Lord    Soraers,    l,ord   Godol- 

pWn,  Earl  of  Danby  (Duke 

of  Leeda.) 
1695.  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
1697.  Charles  Mont^uo   (Earl  of 

Halifas,)    Earl    of    Pem- 


QDEEN    ANNE. 

1703.  Lord  Godolphin,  K.  lliirlty. 
Lord  Pembroke,  Duke  of 
Buckin  gliam,  Duke  of  Matl- 
borough. 

1707.  Earl  Godolphin,  Lord  Cow 
per,  Dukes  of  Marlbovough 
and  Newea.sde. 

1710,  R.  Harlcy  (Earl  of  Oxford.) 

I7I0.  Earl  of  Itoobester,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Heniy  St.  John 
(Lord  Bolingbroke,)  Lord 
HarcQurt^ 

1714.  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

GEORGE    1. 

1714,  Lord     Cowper,     Duke     of 

Shrewsbury,  Marquis  of 
■Wharton,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Duke  of  Marlborough, Vis- 
count Townshend. 

1715.  Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 

1717.  Earl  Stanhope. 

1718.  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

1721.  Sir  Eobert  Walpolo  (Earl  o£ 
Orford.) 

GEORGE  II. 

1742,  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Wilming- 

ton, Lord  Bath,  Mr,  San. 
dys,  &c. 

1743.  Hon.    Henry  Pelham,  Lord 

Carteret,  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, &c. 

1746.  Mr.  Pelham,  Earl  of  Cheater- 
field,  Duke  of  Bedford,  81c, 

1754.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  Thoe. 
Kobinaon,  Henry  Fox,  &C. 

1756.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr. 
William  Pitt,  Eari  Temple, 
Hon.  H.  B.  Legge,  Sic. 
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(Dismissed  in  April,  1757 ; 
restored  in  June  the  i 
jear.) 

1767.  WilUam  Pitt,  Mr.  Logge,  Earl 
Temple,  Duko  of  Newoaa- 
tie,  &c. 

GEOKGE   III, 

1761.  Earl  of  Bute,  Earl  of  Egre- 

mont,  Duke  of  Bedford, 

1762.  Earl  of  Bate,  Hon.  George 

Grenville,    Sir   F.    Dash- 
wood,  &e. 

1763.  Hon.  George  GrenTille,  Earl 

of  Halifax,  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, &c, 

1765.  Macqiiisof Rockingham, Duke 

of  Grafton,  Earl  of  Shel- 

1766.  Duke  of  Grafton,  Hon.  Chiu. 

Tawnahend.  Earl  of  Chat- 
hEun,  (to. 

1767.  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North, 

&c. 
1770.  lord  North,  Lord  Halifax,  &c. 
1779.  Lord  North,  Lord  Dartmouth, 

Lord  Stormont,  &c. 
Marqviia  of  Bookingham,C!ha3. 

James  Fox,  &c. 
Earl  of  Shelbutne,  William 

Pitt,  &c. 
Duke     of    Portland,     Lord 

North,  Mr.  Fox,  &o. 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Gower,  Lord 

Thurlow,  &c, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Camden,  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford,  &E. 
Mr.     Pitt,    Lord    Gienville, 

Duke  of  Leeda. 
Mr.  Pitt,  Duke  of  Portland, 

Mr.  Dundas,  &c. 
Et,  Hon.  Henry  Addxngton, 

Duke  of  Portland,  &o. 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  MelviUo,  Geo. 

Canning,  Sic. 


1782. 
nS2, 


180S   Lord  GrenTille,  Earl  SpencCT 

Mr.  Pox,  &c. 
1807.  Duke  of  Portland.  Mc.  Can- 

ning.  Earl  Camden,  &c. 
1809.  Mr.  Perceyal,  Earl  of  Liyer- 

pool.    Marquis    Wellcsley, 

&c. 

EEGENCY  OF  THE  PEIHCE  OF 
WALES. 
Mr.  Perceval,  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, &c. 
1S12.  Earl  of   Liverpool,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  kc. 

GEORGE   IV. 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  &c. 
1827-  Kt.    Hon.   Gcoi^e    Canning, 
Lord  Goderich,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurat,  &e. 

1827.  Viscount  Goderich,  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Huakisaon, 
&c. 

1828.  Duke  of  ■Wellington,  Rt.  Hon. 
Eohert  Peel,  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, &c. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Sir  G.  Munay, 
&c. 

WILLIAM    IV. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  &c 
1830.  Earl  Grey, Viscount  Althorpe, 
Melbourne,  Goderich,  and 
Pahnerston,  &c. 
{Earl  Grey  resigns  May  9, 
but  resumes  office  May  18.) 
1834.  Viscount  Melbourne, Viscount 
Althorpc,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Palmeraton,  &c 
1834.  Viscount     Melbourne's    Ad- 
ministration dissolved.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  takes 


the  helm  of  al 
ionaUy,  ' 


iting  the  return 
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of   Sii    Robert  Peel  from 

Italy. 
IBS*.  Sur   Robert   Peel,  Duke  of 

■Wellington,   Lord    Lynd- 

hurst,  &c, 
I33S.  YiacouQt  Melbourne  and  his 

colleagues  return  to  office. 

QDEEN  VICTOKIA. 
Tiaoount  Melbourne,  and  the 
Bame  Cabinet. 


&4i 

1833.  Viseount  Melbourne  Tesigiis, 
May  7. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fiiila  to  form 
an  administration.  I<oid 
Melbourne  and  friends  re- 
instated. 

ISil    Sir  Robert   Peel,    Duke  of 
■Wellington;  Earl  of  Aber 

1816.  Lord  John  Rvjsell,  &c 


TABLE    OF    THE    MONARCilS    OF    EUROPE 

DCHING  THE    SIXTEENTH,   SEVENTEENTH,  EI&HTEENTH,  AND   tiV 
TEENTK  CENTURIES. 


ENGLAND. 
1509.  Henry  Vni. 
1647.  Edward  VI. 
1553.  Mary. 
1S53.  EUzabeth. 
1603.  Junes  I. 
1625.  Charles  I, 
1653.  Cromwell. 
1660.  ChwlesII. 
1685.  James  II. 
1668.  William  &  Mary. 
1702.  Anno. 
171*.  George  I. 
1727.  George  n. 
1760   George  m. 
18 11.  rrincB  of  "Wales, 

(Regent.) 
1820,  George  IV. 
1B30.  William  IV. 
1837.  Victoria. 

FttANCE 
IB15.  Franeia  I. 


1547.  Henry  U. 
1559.  Francis  II. 
1660.  Charles  IX. 
157*.  Henry  III. 

Henry  IV. 
1610.  Louis  XIIL 

Louis  XIV. 
1716.  Louis  XV. 
1774.  Louis  XVI. 
1789.  Itevolution, 
1792.  Republic, 
1795.  Directory. 
1799.  Conauls. 
1802.  Napoleon     Pin 

Consul. 
1804.  Napoleon  Emp'i 
1815.  Louis  X'VHL 
1826.  Charles  X. 
1830.  Louis  Philippe. 

GERMANY. 
1493.  Maximilian. 
1519.  Charles  V. 


1558.  Ferdinand  L 
1564.  MaximHian  II, 
1676.  Rodolph  n. 
1612.  Matthias. 
1619.  Ferdinand  n. 
1637.  Ferdinand  HI. 
1653.  Leopold  I. 
iros.  Joseph  I. 
1711.  Charles  VI. 
1743.  Charles  VIL 
1746.  Francis  &  Maria 

Theresa. 
1766.  Joseph  IL 
1790.  Leopold  n. 
1792.  Francis  B. 


1835.  Ferdinand  I. 

SPAIN - 
1516.  Charles  L 
1656.  PhiUp  n. 
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